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PREFACE 


This  work  k  chiefly  from  Whitefield's  own  pen. 
So  &r  as  it  is  mine,  it  is  in  his  own  spirit  It  will, 
therefore,  help  all  that  is  good,  and  expose  not  a  little 
of  what  is  wrong,  in  all  churches ;  and  thus,  like  his 
actual  life,  tell  upon  both.  At  least,  if  it  &il  to  do  this, 
my  object  will  be  defeated.  Should  its  honest  catholicity 
commend  it,  it  may  be  followed  by  similar  ^'Annals 
and  Illustrations  of  Evangelical  Preaching,"  from  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  to  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  this  work  1  have  nothing 
to  say ;  except  that  it  is  my  own  way  of  telling  the  facts 
of  personal  history.  The  time  is  not  yet  come,  for  the 
philosophy  of  Whitefield's  Life.  It  is,  however,  fiist 
approaching :  and,  therefore,  my  mass  of  &cts  will  soon 
be  turned  to  good  account  by  myself,  or  by  some  one. 
In  the  mean  time,  Whitefield  will  be  known  to  the 
public;  which  he  was  not  until  now. 

R.  P. 
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WHITEFIELD'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

wmiTM^IMhO'B  BASLT    LIFB9  B-DVOMTlOn   MWlk 
OBDINATIOlf. 

^l  WAS  tioni  10  6loiio6«tenliire  in  tke  moirth  of  Deeenber^. 
1714.  My  fitther  and  mother  kept  ttie  lUU  Inm,**  In  this 
onammmmg  manner  Whttefield  commencea  a  brief  memoir  ofi 
hinuielf.    It  wifi  not,  however,  be  anintereeting  to  add  sono 

Eticttlara  reapeeting  hie  famyj.     His  greatgrandfather,  the: 
▼.  Samuel  Whitefield,  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  was 
rector  of  North  Ledjard,  in  Wiltshire,  and  afterwards  ofi 
RoekhantptoA.    In  the  latter  charge  he  was  succeeded  bv  his; 
son,  Samael,  who  died  without  issue.     Two  of  his  daognten 
were  married  to  clergymen.    Andrew,  Whitefield^s  grand- 
father, was  a  private  gentleman,  and  lived  retired  upon  his* 
estate.     He  Imd  fourteen  children ;   Thomas,  the  eidesl» 
was  the  father  of  the  Rev*  George  Whitefield.    Mr.  Thomas 
Whitefield  was  bred- to  the  business  of  a  wine  merchant,  in 
Bristol,  but  afterwards  kept  an  inn  in  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
While  in  Bristol  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards,  a  lady 
related  to  the  fkmilies  of  Blackwell  and  Dinmoor,  of  that  city. 
He  had  six  sons,  of  whom  George  was  the  youngest,  and  one 
daughter. 

Concerning  his  father  and  mother,  Whitefield  writes,  **The 
f<Hiner  died  when  I  was  two  years  old ;  the  latter  is  now  alivoy 
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(she  died  in  December,  1751,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  her  age«and 
has  often  told  me  how  she  endured  foarteen  weeks'  sickness, 
after  she  brought  me  into  the  world ;  but  was  used  to  saj, 
even  when  1  was  an  infant^  that  she  expected  more  comfort 
from  me  than  from  anjT  other  of  her  children.  This,  with 
the  circumstance  of  my  being  bom  in  an  inn,  has  been  often 
of  senrice  to  me,  in  exciting  my  endeavours  to  make  good 
my  mother's  expectations,  and  so  follow  ^e  example  of  my 
dear  Saviour,  who  was  bom  in  a  manger  belonging  to  an  inn." 

This  amiable  solicitude  to  realize  his  mother's  **  expecta- 
tions," is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because,  whatever  she 
was  as  a  mother,  she  was  not  distinguished  as  a  Christian* 
This  seems  more  than  implied  in  the  following  lamentation* 
extracted  from  one  of  his  letters  :  ^*Why  is  my  honoured 
mother  so  solicitous  about  a  few  paltry  things,  that  will 
quickly  perish  1  Why  will  she  not  come  and  see  her  young* 
est  son,  who  will  endeavour  to  be  a  Joseph  to  her,  before  she 
dies  ?  "  Such  was  his  suspense  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  state 
of  his  parent ;  and  yet  he  gratefully  owns  the  salutary  influ« 
ence  of  her  maternal  hopes  upon  his  mind,  and,  while  afar  off 
on  the  Atlantic,  commemorates  her  tenderness.  **  My  mother 
was  very  careful  of  my  education,  and  always  kept  me,  in 
roy  tender  years,  (for  which  I  never  can  sufficiently  thank 
ber«)  itom  intermeddling  in  the  least  with  the  tavern  basi* 
Aess."  (This  paragraph  was  written  on  board  the  Elizabeth^ 
during  Um  voyage  to  Philadelphia.)  Now  these  acknow« 
lodgments  were  penned  during  the  heat  of  his  zeal  and  the 
height  of  his  popularity ;  at  a  period  when  recent  converts  are 
prone  to  speak  with  haraJmess  of  their  unconverted  relatives, 
and  to  sink  the  child  in  the  champion  towards  them.  This 
is  so  common,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  its  cruelty,,  so  unwise, 
that  I  could  not  record  this  pleasing  exception,  without  hold- 
ing it  up  to  general  imitation*  *^  The  servant  of  the  Lord 
must  not  strive ;  but  be  gentle  towards  all^— «pt  to  teach, 
patient;  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  <^ose  them- 
selves ;  if  God,  peradventure,  will  give  them  repentance  to 
the  acknowledging  of  the  tmth." 

Whitefield's  humiliating  recollections  of  his  own  early  and 
inveterate  opposition  to  **  the  truth,"  contributed,  no  doubt,  to 
moderate  his  natural  impatience  towards  others.  The  foUoW'* 
ing  is  his  own  narrative  of  that  period. 

**  My  infant  years  must  necessarily  not  be  mentioned ;  yet 
I  can  remember  such  early  stirrings  of  corruption  in  my  heart, 
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ma  abundantly  conTince  me  that  I  was  conceiTed  and  born  in 
sin ;  that  in  me  dwelleth  no  good  thing  by  nature  ;  and  that, 
if  God  had  not  freely  prevented  me  by  his  grace,  I  must  have 
been  for  ever  banished  from  his  presence.  I  was  so  brutish 
as  to  hate  instruction ;  and  used,  purposely,  to  shun  all  op- 
portunities of  receiving  it.  I  soon  gave  pregnant  proofs  of 
an  impudent  temper.  Lying,  filthy  tiilking,  and  foolish  jest- 
ing 1  was  much  addicted  to,  even  when  very  young.  Some- 
times I  used  to  curse,  if  not  swear.  Stealing  from  my  mo- 
ther I  thought  BO  theft  at  all,  and  used  to  make  no  scruple  of 
taking  money  out  of  her  pockets  before  she  was  up.  I  have 
frequently  betrayed  my  trust,  and  have  more  than  once  spent 
money  I  took  in  the  house,  in  buying  fruit,  tarts,  &c.,  to 
satisfy  my  sensual  appetite.  Numbers  of  Sabbaths  have  I 
broken,  and  generally  used  to  behave  myself  very  irreverently 
in  God's  sanctuary.  Much  money  have  1  spent  in  plays, 
and  in  the  common  amusements  of  the  age.  Cards,  and 
reading  romances,  were  my  heart's  delight.  Often  have  I 
joined  with  others  in  playing  roguish  tricks  ;  but  was  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  htqipify  detected :  for  iki$  I  have  often 
since,  and  do  now,  bless  and  praise  God.'' 

This  enumeration  of  youthful  vices  and  follies,  is  certainly 
minute,  and  in  one  sense,  gratuitous;  but,  when  the  spirit 
and  design  of  the  confessions  are  duly  weighed,  no  man  will 
venture  to  laugh  at  them,  except  those  who  regard  sin  as  a 
^^  light  matter*^*  Every  candid  mind  must  be  conscious  of 
seeing  itulf  in  young  Whitefield,  '*as  in  a  glass;"  and 
every  spiritual  mind  will  not  fail  to  deplore  these  early  exhi- 
bitions of  depravity,  nor  to  mark  this  modem  exemplificaticm 
of  an  ancient  truth,  **  Thou  makeetme  to  possess  the  iniqui- 
ties of  my  youth*"-— (Job  xiii.,  26w)  Were  these  acknowledg- 
ments written  in  the  spirit,  or  for  the  same  purpose,  as  Rous- 
seau's unblushing  ^' Confessions,"  I  should  despise  myself,  as 
well  as  insult  the  public,  were  I  inclined  to  transcribe  them. 
Were  they  even  calculated  to  suggest  the  bare  idea  of  uncom- 
mon sins,  I  diould  not  have  hesitated  to  merge  the  particulars 
in  some  general  charge  of  corruption  :  but,  besides  canying 
their  antidote  along  with  them,  in  their  penitential  tone  and 
spirit,  they  are  but  too  common,  however  melancholy.  Bishop 
Lavington,  indeed,  affects  great  horror  and  disgust  at  them, 
and  compares  them  with  the  confessions  of  **  the  wild  and 
fanatical  Theresa,^*  in  his  treatise  **0n  the  Enthusiasm  of 
Methodists  and  Papists ;  "—a  book,  to  which  his  own  descrip- 
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tion  of  Whitefield's  confessions  is  far  more  applicable  ;  ^  so 
ludicrous,  filthy,  and  shameless,  as  quite  defiles  paper,  and  is 
shocking  to  decency  and  modesty."  Such  a  '*  perfect  Jakes  " 
of  ribaldiy  never  issued  from  the  episcopal  bench  ;  and  yet  it 
found  an  editor  in  the  vicar  of  Manaccan,  in  1820 ! 

I  shall  have  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  refer  to  both  the 
bishop  and  the  vicar.  In  the  meantime,  I  cannot  but  allow 
Whitefield  to  speak  for  himself,  on  the  subject  of  his  early 
life*  **  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  sins  and  offences 
of  my  younger  days.  *  They  are  more  in  nttmber  than  the 
hairs  of  my  head!  My  heart  would  fail  me  at  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  was  I  not  assured  that  my  Redeemer  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  me !  However  the  young  man  in  the 
gospel  might  boast,  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments  from 
his  *  youth  up,'  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  I  confess 
that  I  have  broken  them  all  from  my  youth*  Whatever  fore- 
seen fitness  for  salvation  others  may  talk  of  and  gloiy  in,  I 
disclaim  any  such  thing :  if  1  trace  myself  from  my  cradle  to 
my  manhood,  I  can  see  nothing  in  me  but  a  fitness  to  be 
damned.  */  speak  the  truth  in  Christ:  I  lie  not  P  If  the 
Almighty  had  not  prevented  me  by  his  grace,  and  wrought 
most  powerfully  on  my  soul— quickening  me  by  his  free  Spi- 
rit, when  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  I  had  now  either  been 
sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  deaths— or  condemn- 
ed, as  the  due  reward  of  my  crimes,  to  be  for  ever  lifting  up 
my  eyes  in  torments.  But  such  was  the  free  grace  of  God  to 
me,  that  though  corruption  worked  so  strongly  in  my  soul, 
and  produced  such  early  and  bitter  fruits, — ^yet  I  can  recol- 
lect, very  early,  movings  of  the  blessed  Spirit  upon  my  heart* 
I  had,  early,  some  convictions  of  sin.  Once,  I  remember, 
when  some  persons  (as  they  frequently  did)  made  it  their 
business  to  tease  me,  I  immediately  retired  to  my  room,  and 
kneeling  down,  with  many  tears,  prayed  over  the  118th 
Psalm." 

It  appears  from  the  narrative,  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
mind  of  young  Whitefield  fastened  chiefly  upon  the  words, 
«'  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  wiU  I  destroy  themJ^  This,  of 
course,  he  applied  to  his  teasing  enemies,  who  had  "  com- 
passed him  about  like  bees : "  a  coincidence  likely  to  be  no- 
ticed by  an  irritated  boy,  of  quick  perceptions.  Even  sieii 
are  but  too  prone,  when  injured,  to  appropriate  the  Messiah's 
weapons  to  their  own  warfare  ;— as  if  revenge  could  be  sanc- 
tified by  the  use  of  sacred  language*    But  what  is  pitiable 
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in  the  boy,  is  contemptible  in  the  man.  This  happened  when 
Whitefield  was  only  ten  years  old  ;  but  the  following  hint  will 
accoont  for  the  fkcility  with  which  he  turned  to  a  psalm  suited 
to  his  purpose.  *'  I  was  always  fond  of  being  a  clergyman, 
and  used  frequently  to  imitate  the  minister's  reading  prayers, 
A^c"  Such  being  his  favourite  habit  at  the  time,  he  was 
sure  to  be  familiar  with  the  imprecatory  psalmsy  of  which  so 
■lany  occur  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  addicted  to  petty  thefts.  The 
manner  in  which  he  seems  to  have  reconciled  his  conscience 
to  them,  is  not  peculiar  to  boys.  **  Part  of  the  money  I  used 
to  steal  from  my  mother  I  gave  to  the  poar^  and  some  books 
I  privately  took  firom  others  (for  which  I  have  since  restored 
fourfold)  I  remember  were  books  of  devotion." 

*^  When  I  was  about  twelve,  I  was  placed  at  a  school, 
called  St.  Mary  De  Crypt,  in  Gloucester  ;  the  last  grammar 
school  I  ever  went  to.  Having  a  good  elocution  and  memory, 
I  was  remarked  for  making  speeches  before  the  corporation, 
at  their  annual  visitation.  During  the  time  of  my  being  at 
school,  I  was  very  fond  of  reading  plays,  and  have  kept  from 
school  for  days  together,  to  prepare  myself  for  acting  them. 
My  master,  seeing  how  mine  and  my  schoolfellows'  vein  ran, 
composed  something  of  this  kind  for  us  himself,  and  caused 
me  to  dress  myself  in  girl's  clothes,  (which  I  had  often  done,) 
to  act  a  part  before  the  corporation."  Thus  he  contracted 
that  taste  for  theatrical  amusements,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  insinuation,  that  he  learned  his  peculiar  style  of 
oratory  upon  the  stage.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact :  his 
acting  was  confined  to  the  boards  of  St  Mary  De  Crypt,  and 
to  his  own  chamber.  But  his  fondness  for  this  species  of 
amusement  was  not  left  at  the  school.  When  seventeen 
years  of  nge^  he  was  not  weaned  from  this  folly.  Even  while 
at  college  he  says,  <^  I  was  not  fully  satisfied  of  the  sin  of 
reading  plays,  until  Gpd,  upon  a  fast  day,  was  pleased  to  con- 
vinoe  me.  Taking  a  play,  to  read  a  passage  out  of  it  to  a 
friend,  God  struck  my  heart  with  such  power,  that  I  was 
ob  iged  to  lay  it  down  again." 

How  deeply  he  deplored  the  cause  and  consequences  of 
this  habit,  appears  from  the  following  remarks ;  "I  cannot 
bat  observe  here,  with  much  concern  of  mind,  how  this  way 
of  training  up  youth  has  a  natural  tendency  to  debauch  the 
mind,  to  raise  ill  passions,  and  to  stuff  the  memory  with  things 
as  contrary  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  darkness  to  light — ^heli 
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to  heaven. '^  This  fatal  ^'  tendency ''  was  but  too  fully  exem- 
plified when  at  school.  **  I  got  acquainted  with  such  a  set  of 
debauched,  abandoned,  atheistical  youths,  that  if  God,  by  his 
free,  unmerited,  and  special  grace,  had  not  delivered  me  out 
of  their  hands,  I  should  have  sat  in  the  scomers'  chair,  and 
made  a  mock  at  sin.  By  keeping  company  with  them,  my 
thoughts  of  religion  grew  more  and  more  like  theirs.  I  went 
to  public  service  only  to  make  sport,  and  walk  about.  I  took 
pleasure  in  their  lewd  conversation.  I  began  to  reason  as 
they  did,  and  to  ask,  why  God  had  given  me  passions,  and  not 
permitted  me  to  gratify  them  1  In  short,  I  so<m  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  school  of  the  devil.  I  afiected  to  look  rak- 
ish, and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  as  infamous  as  the  worst 
of  them."  This,  not  oratory,  was  what  young  Whitefield 
learned  from  plays  and  acting.  He  fell  into  sins,  of  which  he 
says, — '*  their  dismal  effecU  I  have  felt  and  groaned  under 
ever  eince." 

Of  course,  this  progress  in  vice  was  graduaL  During  his 
first  two  years  at  school,  he  bought,  and  read  with  much 
attention,  Ken^s  Manual  far  Winchester  Scholars  :  a  book 
commended  to  him  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  his  mother  in  her 
afflictions.  He  was  also  a  diligent  scholar,  and  for  some 
time  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Latin  classics.  But 
the  amusements  which  alienated  his  heart  from  virtue,  gradu- 
ally impaired  his  taste  for  education.  **  Before  I  was  fifteen, 
having,  as  I  thought,  made  sufficient  progress  in  the  classics, 
and,  at  the  bottom,  longing  to  be  set  at  hberty  fi'om  the  con« 
finement  of  a  school,  I  one  day  told  my  mother, — that  since 
her  circumstances  would  not  permit  her  to  give  me  a  Univer- 
sity education,  more  learning,  I  thought,  would  spoil  me  for  a 
tradesman,  and  therefore  I  judged  it  best  not  to  learo  Latin 
any  longer.  She  at  first  refused  to  consent,  but  my  corrup- 
tions soon  got  the  better  of  her  good-nature.  Hereupcm  for 
some  time  I  went  to  learn  to  write  only.  But  my  mother's 
circumstances  being  much  on  the  decline  ;  and,  being  tracta- 
ble  that  way,  I  began  to  assist  her  occasicmally  in  the  public* 
house,  till  at  lengfii  I  put  on  my  blue  apron  and  my  snufiera — 
washed  mops— -cleaned  rooms,  and  in  one  word,  became  pro- 
fessed and  common  drawer  for  nigh  a  year  and  a  half." 

Thus  he  exchanged  the  confinement  of  a  school  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  an  inn ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
tlace,  he  was  twice  or  thrice  intoxicated.    It  does  not  appear, 
owever,  that  he  was  addicted  to  drinking.    «^  He  who  was 
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with  David  when  he  was  ^following  the  ewes  big  with  young,* 
was  with  me  here.  For,  notwithstanding  I  was  thus  employ- 
ed ia  a  common  inn,  and  had  sometimes  the  care-of  the  whole 
house  upon  my  hands,  yet  /  composed  two  or  three  sermons^ 
and  dedicated  one  of  them,  in  particular,  to  my  elder  brother. 
One  time,  I  reipember,  I  was  much  pressed  to  self-examina- 
tion, but  found  myself  very  unwilling  to  look  ^into  my  heart. 
Frequently  I  read  the  Bible,  while  sitting  up  at  night  Seeing 
the  boys  go  by  to  school,  has  ofVen  cut  me  to  the  heart* 
And  a  dear  youth  would  often  come,  entreating  miu  wbitet 
serving  at  the  bar,  to  go  to  Oxford*  My  general  answer 
was,^ — rl  wish  I  CQuId. 

^  After  I  had  continued  about  a  year  in  servile  employ- 
pnent,  my  mother  was  obliged  to  Ipave  the  inn*     My  brother, 
who  had  been  bred  up  for  the  business,  married ;  whereupon 
all  was  made  over  to  htm  ;  and  I  being  accustomed  to  the 
house,  it  was  agreed  that  1  should  continue  there  as  an  assist- 
ant.    But  God's  thoughts  were  not  as  our  thoughts*     By  his 
good  providence  it  happened,  that  my  sister-in-law  and  I 
could  by  no  means  agree ;    and,  at  length,  the  resentment 
grew  to  si|ch  >>  height,  that  my  proud  heart  would  scarce  suf^ 
hr  me  to  speak  to  her  for  three  weeks  together.     But,  not- 
withstanding I  was  much  to  blame,  yet  I  used  to  retire  and 
weep  before  the  Lord,  as  Hagar  when  flying  from  Sarah : 
tittle  thinking  that  God,  by  this  means,  was  forcing  me  out 
of  the  pubUc  business,  and  calling  me  from  drawing  wine  for 
drunkajds,  to  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation  for  the 
refreshment  of  bis  spiritual  Israel.     After  continuing  for  a 
long  time  under  this  burden  of  mind,  I  at  length  resolved 
(thinking  my  absence  wquld  make  all  things  easy)  to  go  away. 
Accordingly,  by  the  advice  qf  my  brother  and  consent  of  my 
mother,  I  went  to  see  mj  elder  brother,  then  settled  in 
3ristol." 

During  a  residence  of  two  months  in  Bristol,  Whitefield 
fBiperienced  some  awakenings  of  conscience.  Once,  in  St. 
John's  church,  he  was  so  affected  by  the  sermon,  that  he  re- 
solved to  prepare  himself  for  the  sacrament,  and  decided 
sgainst  returning  to  the  inn.  This  latter  resolution  he  com- 
muoicated  by  letter  to  his.  mother ;  and  the  former  was  so 
strong,  that,  during  his  stay  in  Bristol,  reading  Thonuu  a 
KtMn^pii  was  bis  chief  delight.  *^  And  1  was  always  impatient 
^  the  bell  rung  to  call  me  to  tread  the  courts  of  the  Lord% 
bouse.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  illuminations,  something 
2* 
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surely  whispered, — thU  would  not  last,  And«  indeed,  it  so 
happened.  For  (oh  that  I  could  write  it  in  tears  of  blood  !) 
when  I  lefl  Bristol  and  returned  to  Gloucester,  I  changed  my 
devotion  with  my  place.  Alas,  all  my  fervour  went  off.  I 
had  no  inclination  to  go  to  church,  or  draw  nigh  to  God.  In 
short,  my  heart  was  far  from  him.  However,  I  had  so  much 
religion  left,  as  to  persist  in  my  resolution  not  to  live  in  the 
inn ;  and,  therefore,  my  mother  gave  me  leave,  though  she 
had  but  a  little  income,  to  have  a  bed  on  the  ground,  and  live 
at  her  house,  till  Providence  should  point  out  a  place  f<Nr  me. 
**  Having  now  as  I  thought,  nothing  to  do,  it  was  a  proper 
season  for  Satan  to  tempt  me.  Much  of  my  time  I  spent  in 
reading  plays,  and  in  sauntering  from  place  to  place.  I  was 
careful  to  adorn  my  body,  but  took  little  pains  to  deck  and 
beautify  my  soul.  £vil  communications  with  my  old  school- 
fellows, soon  corrupted  my  good  manners.  By  seeing  their 
€vil  practices,  the  sense  of  Ske  divine  presence,  I  had  vouch* 
«afed  unto  me,  insensibly  wore  off  my  mind.  But  God  would 
let  nothing  pluck  me  out  of  his  hands,  though  I  was  continu- 
ally  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.  He  even  gave  me 
some  foresight  of  his  providing  for  me.  One  morning  as  I 
was  reading  a  play  to  my  ^ster,  said  I,  '  Sister,  God  intends 
something  for  me,  which  we  know  not  of.  As  1  have  been 
diligent  in  business,  I  believe  many  would  gladly  have  me  for 
an  apprentice,  but  every  way  seems  to  be  barred  up ;  so  that 
I  think  God  will  provide  for  me  some  way  or  other,  that  we 
cannot  apprehend.' 

*'  Having  thus  Hved  with  my  mother  for  some  considerable 
time,  a  young  student,  who  was  once  my  schoolfellow,  and 
then  a  servitor  of  Pembroke  CoUege,  Oxford,  came  to  pay  my 
mother  a  visit.  Ainongst  other  conversation,  he  told  her, 
how  he  discharged  all  college  expenses  that  quarter,  and 
saved  a  penny.  Upon  that  ray  mother  immediately  cried  out, 
*  This  will  do  for  my  son  /'  Then  turning  to  me  she  said, 
« Will  you  go  to  Oxford,  George  ? '  I  replied,  'With  all  my 
heartJ*  Thereupon,  having  the  same  friends  that  this  young 
student  had,  my  mother,  without  delay,  waited  on  them. 
They  promised  their  interest  to  get  me  a  servitor's  place  in 
the  same  college.  She  then  applied  to  my  old  master,  who 
much  approved  of  my  coming  to  school  again.  In  about  a 
week,  I  went  and  re-entered  myself;  and  being  grown  much 
in  stature,  my  master  addressed  me  thus :  *  /  see,  George^ 
you  are  advanced  in  stature,  but  your  better  part  must  needs 
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Aooe  game  backwardJ*  This  made  me  blush.  He  net  me 
something  to  translate  into  Latin,  and  though  I  had  made  no 
application  to  mj  classics  for  so  long  a  time,  jet  I  had  but 
one  inconsidenU>le  fault  in  my  exercises.  This,  I  believe, 
somewhat  surprised  mj  master. 

^  Being  re-settled  at  school,  I  spared  no  pains  to  go  fop- 
waid  in  my  book.  I  learned  much  faster  than  I  did  before.'' 
But,  whilst  thus  assiduously  preparing  himself  for  college, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  began  to  study,  with  an  express 
▼lew  to  the  ministry:  if,  however,  this  was  his  object  at  the 
time,  and  if  he  never,  altogether,  relinquished  the  design, 
which  the  composition  of  sermons  betrayed,  then  the  follow- 
ing events  furnish  a  melancholy  insight,  not  only  into  the 
preeumptiott  of  his  own  heart,  but  into  the  prevailing  manms 
of  that  age— upon  the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
These  must  have  been  low  and  lax  in  the  extreme,  if  they 
allowed  wek  a  young  man  to  anticipate  office  in  the  church. 
He  was,  indeed,  diligent  in  studjdng  the  classics,  but  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  living  in  the  indulgence  of  secret  and 
open  profligacy.  **I  got  acquainted  with  a  set  of  debauched, 
abandoned,  and  atheistical  youths — ^I  took  pleasure  in  their 
lewd  conversation— I  affected  to  look  rakish,  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  as  infamous  as  the  worst  of  them."  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that,  while  in  this  state,  he 
should  have  contemplated  the  ministry  as  his  object;  and 
fei  ttiere  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  at 
^e  time,  was  such  as  to  impose  little  check  upon  the  morals 
of  ministerial  candidates.  Even  now,  holy  character  is  not 
indispensable,  either  in  college  halls,  or  at  national  altars ; 
and  tkem,  as  we  shidl  see,  it  was  still  less  so.  Certain  it  is, 
that  Whitefield's  reformation  was  neither  suggested  nor  en- 
forced, in  the  first  instance,  by  any  thing  moral  or  religious 
which  tke  gemeral  praetue  of  the  church  insisted  upon. 
Whatever  the  letter  of  her  requirements  calls  for  in  candi- 
dates, die  eptrii  of  them  was,  in  a  great  measure,  evaporated 
in  that  age. 

I  have  already  said  that  Whitefield  is  silent  upon  the 
subject  of  his  express  design  in  preparing  himself  for  the 
University ;  but,  there  being  no  evidence  that  he  ever  con- 
templated any  other  profession  than  the  ministerial,  and  it 
being  the  only  one  for  which  he  had  evinced  the  shadow  of 
a  partiality,  or  was  Ukely  to  succeed  in,  under  his  circum- 
stanceSf— we  must  c<mcludet  that  he  had  it  in  view  from  the 
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beginning.  Such,  in  all  probability,  being  the  fact,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  the  bare  i^ea  of  becoming  a  minister  would, 
of  itself,  have  imposed  a  restraint  upon  his  passions  ;«*-but 
neither  its  own  solemnity,  nor  the  tone  of  ecclesiastical  feeU 
ing  at  the  time,  had  any  moral  influence  upon  him.  *^  I 
went,"  he  says,  «4o  public  service  only  to  make  sport  and  walk 
about"  At  this  time  he  was  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age  i 
a  period  of  life  when  he  must  have  been  capable  of  under* 
standing  what  is  expected  from  a  clergyman.  And  yet, 
nothing  which  he  saw  or  heard  on  this  subject  seems  to  luive 
suggested  the  necessity  of  reformation.  **  God  stopped  me 
when  running  on  in  a  full  career  of  vice.  For,  just  as  I 
was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  gave  Qie  such  a  distaste  of 
their  (his  companions')  principles  and  practices,  that  I  dis- 
covered them  to  my  master,  who  soon  put  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings." 

I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  recording  thb  event,  be- 
cause without  clear  and  correct  ideas  of  the  prevailing  tone 
of  public  and  ecclesiastical  feeling  at  the  time,  no  fair  estipiate 
can  be  formed  of  the  spirit  in  which  methodism  originated  in 
Oxford. 

The  breaking  up  of  that  vicious  combination  which  existed 
in  the  school  of  St  Mary  de  Crypt,  produced  an  important 
change  in  the  morals  of  Whitefield.  ^«  Being  thus  delivered 
out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  I  began  to  be  more  and  more 
serious,  and  felt  God,  at  different  times,  working  powerfully 
and  convincingly  upon  my  soul."  This  improvement  of 
character  was  so  evident  that  his  friends  did  not  fail  to  weir 
come  it.  It  was,  however,  but  external  at  first  ^*  Ope 
day,  as  I  was  coming  down  stairs,  ^nd  overheard  my  friends 
speaking  well  of  me,  God  deeply  convicted  me  of  hypoc- 
risy." This  timely  discovery  fixed  his  attention  upon  the 
state  of  his  heart,  and  gave  to  hLs  reformation  a  more  religious 
character. 

**  Being  now  near  the  seventeenth  year  of  my  age,  I  was 
resolved  to  prepare  myself  for  the  holy  sacrament,  which  I 
received  on  Christmas  day.  I  began  now  to  be  more  watch- 
ful over  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  I  kept  the  following 
Lent,  fasting  Wednesday  and  Friday,  thirty-six  hours  together. 
My  evenings,  when  I  had  done  waiting  upon  my  mother, 
were  generally  spent  in  acts  of  devotion,  reading  Drelincourt 
*upon  death,'  and  other  practical  books,  and  I  constantly 
went  to  public  worship  twice  a  day.    Being  now  upper  boy,  I 
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I  some  refcffmatioii  amongst' my  sctaoolfetlows.  I  was 
reiy  diligent  in  reading  and  learning  the  classics^  and  in 
stadjfiiig  mj  Greek  Testament ;  but  I  was  not  yet  convinced 
of  the  tdMohite  unlawfulness  of  playing  at  cards,  and  of  read* 
ing  and  seeing  plays  ;  though  I  began  to  have  some  scruples 
about iL  Nearthis  time,  Idream^  that  I  was  to  see  God 
on  Mount  Sinai ;  but  was  afraid  to  meet  him.  This  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me,  and  a  gentlewoman  to  whom  I  told 
it,  said,  **  George^  this  is  a  eaU  from  Ood" 

Whiktever  may  be  thought  of  the  dream,  or  of  the  interpre- 
tation, such  hints  have  more  frequently  determined  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  young  men,  than  more  rational 
means.  There  is,  to  a  susceptible  mind,  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion in  iheae  mysterious  oracles ;  and,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  of  their  foUy  and  fallacy,  they  continue  to  govern  the 
choice  of  many,  and  are  still  fi^owed  as  leading  stars — whilst 
sober  advice  is  regarded  as  a  dull  finger-post  on  the  road  of 
life.  In  the  present  instance  the  imaginary  omens  were  not 
useless.  **I  grew  more  serious  after  my  dream,  but  yet 
hypocrisy  crept  into  every  action.  As  once  I  affected  to  look 
more  rakish,  I  now  strove  to  look  more  grave,  than  I  really 
was.  However,  an  uncommon  concern  and  alteration  was 
visible  in  my  behaviour,  and  I  often  used  to  find  fault  with 
the  lii^itness  of  others.  One  night  as  I  was  going  on  an 
enrand  for  my  mother,  an  unaccountable  but  very  strong 
impression  was  made  upon  my  heart,  that  I  should  preach 
q[uickly.  When  I  came  home,  I  innocently  told  my  mother 
what  had  befallen  me ;  but  she  (like  Joseph's  parents  when 
he  told  them  his  dream)  turned  short  upon  me,  crying  out, 
^Wkat  dotsthe  hoy  mean?  Prithee  hold  thy  tongue  r 

**  For  a  twelvemonth,  I  went  on  in  a  round  of  duties,  re- 
ceiving the  saciament  monthly,  fasting  frequently,  attending 
CMistantly  on  public  worship,  and  praying,  often  more  than 
twice  a  day,  in  private.  One  of  my  brothers  used  to  tell  me, 
he  feared  this  would  not  hold  long,  and  that  I  should  forget 
aO  wh«A  I  went  to  Oxford.  This  caution  did  me  much  ser- 
vice ;  for  it  set  me  on  praying  for  perseverance*  Being  now 
near  eighteen  years  old,  it  was  judged  proper  for  me  to  go  to 
the  University*  God  had  sweetly  prepared  my  way.  The 
friends  before  applied  to,  recommended  me  to  the  master  of 
Pembroke  College.  Another  friend  took  up  ten  pounds  upon 
bond  (whicli  I  have  since  repaid)  to  defray  the  expense  of 
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entering ;  and  the  master,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  admit- 
ted me  servitor  immediately." 

When  Whitefield  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  that 
seat  of  learning  had  not  shaken  off  the  moral  lethargy  which 
followed  the  ejectment  of  the  2000  nonconformists.  The 
Bartholomew  Bushel^  under  which  those  huming  and  shining 
lights  were  placed,  proved  an  extinguisher  to  the  zeal  of  the 
luminaries  that  struck  into  the  orhit  of  uniformity.  Those  of 
them  who  retained  their  light  lost  their  heat  During  the 
seventy  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  expubion  of  the 
nonconformists,  the  Isis  had  been  changing  into  a  Dead  sea, 
upon  the  banks  of  which  the  tree  of  life  shrivelled  into  a  tree 
of  mere  human  knowledge ;  and,  in  the  adjacent  halls,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  superseded,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  high  church  principles.  Even  irreligion  and  infi- 
delity were  so  prevalent  at  both  Universities,  that  when  the 
statue  of  the  age  was  chiselled  by  that  moral  Phidias,  Bmr- 
LER,  they  seem  to  have  furnished  the  model: — 

^  It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject 
of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  ficti- 
tious ;  and,  accordingly,  they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age, 
this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discernment ; 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of 
mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were  byway  of  reprisals  for  its  having 
80  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  world.''  Bishop 
Buikt^s  Analogy. 

*  So  much  was  this  the  character  of  the  afler-dinner  conver- 
sations at  Oxford,  that  the  recent  change  from  gross  ribaldry 
to  decorum,  used  to  be  appealed  to  with  triumph  by  Cole- 
ridge, and  other  modem  advocates  :  a  fact,  whicii  betrays  the 
former  state  of  things.  Even  the  defences  of  Christianity, 
which  issued  from  die  University  press  during  that  age,  betray 
the  fatal  secret,  that  they  were  as  much  wanted  for  the 
gownsmen,  as  for  the  public.  Bishop  Butler  says  of  this 
state  of  things,  *'  It  is  come,  I  know  not  how ;"  but  he  might 
have  known  soon,  if  he  had  studied  the  **  amalog^^  between 
it  and  the  discipline  of  the  colleges.  What  else  could  be 
expected  from  a  nation  or  a  university,  afler  seeing  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  church  sacrificed  to  rites  and  ce- 
remonies ;  afler  seeing  talents,  learning,  and  piety,  reckoned 
^*  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance,"  when  weighed  against 
robes  and  forms  ?     Afler  ^tnessing  diocesan  and  state  pa- 
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tronage  withdrawn^  and  *  ezchaneed  for  penalties  on  such 
grmauU^  it  was  not  likely  that  Christianity  would  he  hetter 
treated  hy  the  nation  than  its  faithful  ministers  were  by  the 
floyemment.  From  that  time  down  to  the  year  17349  when 
Whitefiekl  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  the  motto  of  the 
Vniyersity  might  have  been»  *<  We  care  less  for  character 
than  for  conformity." 

"  A  dioolution  of  all  bonda  eiuued ; 

The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 

Of  headstrong  youth  were  broken ;  bolts  and  bars 

Grew  rusty  by  disuse ;  and  massy  gates 

Forgot  their  offiee,  opening  with  a  touch : 

Till  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masauerade ; 

The  tasselled  cap  and  the  spruce  band,  a  jest, 

A  mockery  of  the  world ! "  Cowper, 

Such  Whitefield  found  the  general  character  of  the  Oxford 
students  to  be.  **  I  was  quickly  solicited  to  join  in  their  ex- 
cess of  riot,  by  several  who  lay  in  the  same  room.  Once  in 
particular,  it  being  cold,  my  hmbs  were  so  benumbed  by  sit- 
ting alone  in  my  study,  because  I  would  not  go  out  amongst 
them,  that  I  could  scarce  sleep  all  night  I  had  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  publicly  on  a  week  day,  at  St.  Mary's, 
but  I  was  set  up  as  a  mark  for  all  the  polite  students,  that 
knew  me,  to  shoot  at ;  for  though  there  is  a  sacrament  at  the 
beginning  of  every  term,  at  which  all,  especially  the  seniors, 
are  by  statute  obliged  to  be  present ;  yet,  so  dreadfully  has 
that  once  faithful  city  played  the  harlot,  that  very  few  masters, 
no  graduates,  (but  the  methodists,)  attended  upon  it." 

I  quote  the  latter  part  of  this  extract,  not  to  deplore  the 
ftlKng  off  in  attendance,  as  Whitefield  does  :  the  sacrament 
was 

"More  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance  " 

of  the  statute,  by  such  men  ;  but  the  breach  illustrates  both 
the  state  of  discipline  and  of  religion  at  the  time.  There 
were,  however,  some  lilies  among  the  rank  thorns  of  Oxford. 
Of  these  solitary  exceptions,  the  Wesleys  and  their  associ- 
ates, were  the  most  exemplary.  This  Uttle  band  had  then 
existed  during  five  years,  and  were  called,  in  derision,  meth- 
odists «  Their  regular  habits  and  rigid  virtue,  were  proverbial 
tfiroughout  the  University  and  the  city.  They  were  the 
firienib  of  the  poor  and  the  patrons  of  the  serious.    But,  with 
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all  these  excellences  of  character,  the  Weslejrs  united  much 
enthusiasm,  and  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  gospel.  Their  avowed  object,  in  all  their 
voluntary  privations  and  zealous  efforts,  was,  to  save  their 
tauls^  and  to  live  wholly  to  the  glory  of  Ood  :  a  noble  enter- 
prise, certainly;  but  undertaken  by  them  from  erroneous 
motives,  and  upon  wrong  principles.  For  any  relief  which 
their  consciences  seem  to  have  obtained  from  the  death  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  free  salvation  proclaimed  in  virtue 
of  it,  the  gospel  might  have  been  altogether  untrue  or  un- 
known ;  so  grossly  ignorant  were  the  whole  band  at  one  time* 
And  yet,  at  this  period,  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  a  fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  and  teaching  others.  Nine  years  before,  he 
had  been  ordained  by  Dr.  Potter,  who  was  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

This  fiict  reveals  one  of  two  things  :  either,  that  the  young 
men  were  very  inattentive  to  the  theological  lectures  delivered 
from  the  divinity  chair,  or  that  the  lectures  themselves  were 
very  unscriptural.  Perhaps  the  fault  lay  partly  on  both 
sides ;  for  it  is  highly  probable,  that  such  young  men  would 
underrate  the  cold,  systematic  lectures  of  a  professor.  I  am 
led  to  form  this  opinion,  because  the  celebrated  mystic,  WU* 
liam  Law,  was,  at  the  time,  their  oracle.  They  imitated  his 
ascetic  habits,  and  imbibed  his  spirit  of  quietism*  He  had 
said  to  John  Wesley,  who  was  likely  to  circulate  the  notion, 
'*  You  would  have  a  philosophical  religion,  but  there  can  be  no 
such  thing.  Religion  is  the  most  simple  thing :  it  is  only. 
We  love  Him  because  he  first  loved  us."  Such  indefinite 
maxims  assimilated,  but  too  readily,  with  the  mystic  temper 
of  the  persons  they  were  addressed  to  ;  and  silent  contempla^ 
tion,  in  solitude,  being  the  very  spirit  of  Law's  system,  Wes- 
ley  and  his  associates  were  not  likely  to  relish  argumentative 
theology,  however  excellent 

The  following  account  of  their  devotional  habits  will  illus- 
trate the  true  character  of  their  religious  sentiments,  at  the 
time  of  Whitefield's  arrival  from  Gloucester.  <*  They  inter- 
rogate themselves  whether  they  have  been  single  and  recol- 
lected; whether  they  have  prayed  with  fervour,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  noon ;  if  they  have  used 
a  collect  at  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock ;  duly  meditated 
on  Sunday,  fi-om  three  to  four,  on  Thomas  a  Eempis;  or 
mused  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  from  twelve  to  one,  on  the 
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PaBsion."    llius  were  they  monks  in  almost  eveiy  thing  ex- 
cept the  name. 

It  was  necessary  to  delineate  ^us  minutely  the  original 
character  of  methodism«  that  its  natural  influence  upon  the 
susceptible  mind  of  Whitefield  may  be  anticipated.  Suffer- 
ing and  smarting,  as  he  did,  from  vicious  indulgence,  and 
now  seriously  bent  upon  the  ministry,  he  was  not  likely  to 
associate  with  the  profligate  or  the  profane  in  the  University. 
He  did  not.  ^God  gave  me  grace  to  withstand,  when  thej 
aolicited  me  to  join  in  their  excess  of  riot.  When  they  per- 
ceived they  could  not  prevail,  they  let  me  alone,  as  a  singular, 
odd  fellow."  He  did  not,  however,  join  himself  to  the  me- 
thodists  at  once.  **The  young  men,  so  called,  were  then 
much  talked  of  at  Oxford.  I  heard  of  and  loved  them  before 
I  came  to  the  Universitv ;  and  so  strenuously  defended  them, 
when  I  heard  them  reviled  by  the  students,  that  they  began  to 
tlunk  that  I  also,  in  time,  should  be  one  of  them.  For  above 
a  twelvemonth  my  soul  longed  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of 
them,  and  I  was  strongly  pressed  to  follow  their  good  exam- 
ple, when  I  saw  them  go  through  a  ridiculing  crowd  to  receive 
the  holy  eucfaarist  at  St.  Mary's." 

How  much  he  was  prepared  to  enter  into  their  peculiar 
spirit  when  he  did  join  them,  will  also  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing hint.     ^  Before  I  went  to  the  University,  I  met  with  Mr, 
Law's  *  Serious  Call  to  Devout  Life,'  but  had  not  money  to 
purchase  it     Soon  after  my  coming  up  to  the  University, 
seeing  a  small  edition  of  it  in  a  friend's  hand,  I  soon  procured 
it.     €rod  worked  powerfully  upon  my  soul  by  that  excellent 
treatise."     Thus«  like  two  drops  of  water,  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  unite  whenever  they  came  in  contact.     And  this 
soon  occurred.     *'  It  happened  that  a  poor  woman,  in  one  of 
the  workhouses,  had  attempted  to  cut  her  throat,  but  was 
happily  prevented.     Upon  hearing  of  this,  and  knowing  that 
the  two  Mr.  Wesleys  were  ready  to  every  good  work,  I  sent 
a  poor  aged  apple- woman  of  our  college  to  inform  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley  of  it;  charging  her  not  to  discover  who  sent  her. 
She  went ;  but,  contrary  to  my  orders,  told  my  name.     He 
having  heard  of  my  coming  to  the  castle,  and  to  a  parish 
church  sacrament,  and  having  met  me  frequently  walking  by 
myself,  followed  the  woman  when  she  was  gone  away,  and 
sent  an  invitation  to  me  by  her,  to  come  to  breakfast  with  him 
the  next  morning.     I  thankfully  embraced  the  opportunity. 
My  soul  at  that  time  was  athirst  for  some  spiritual  triends  to 
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lift  up  my  hands  when  hung  down,  and  to  strengthen  my  fee'- 
ble  knees.  He  soon  discovered  it,  and,  like  a  wise  winner  of 
aouls,  made  all  his  discourses  tend  that  way.  And  when  he 
put  into  my  hands  Professor  Frank's  *  Treatise  against  the 
Fear  of  Man,'  and  *  The  Gountiy  Parson's  Advice  to  his 
Parishioners,'  I  took  my  leave. 

*«  In  a  short  time  he  let  me  have  another  book,  entitled— 
*  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  ;'  and  though  I  had 
fasted,  watched,  and  prayed,  and  received  the  sacrament  so 
long,  yet  I  never  knew  what  true  religion  was,  till  God  sent 
me  that  excellent  treatise,  by  the  hands  of  my  never-to-be- 
forgotten  friend.  At  my  first  reading  it,  I  wondered  what  the 
author  meant  by  saying, '  That  some  falsely  placed  religion  in 
going  to  church,  doing  hurt  to  no  one,  being  constant  in  the  du* 
ties  of  the  closet,  and  now  and  then  reaching  out  their  hands 
to  give  alms  to  their  poor  neighbours.'  Alas  !  thought  I,  if 
this  be  not  religion,  what  is  ?  God  soon  showed  me  ;  for  in 
reading  a  few  lines  further,  ^  that  true  religion  wae  a  union  of 
the  soul  with  God,  and  Christ  formed  wiihifi  «#,'  a  ray  of  di* 
vine  light  was  instantaneously  darted  in  upon  my  soul,  and 
from  that  moment,  but  not  till  then,  did  I  know  that  I  must  be 
a  new  creature." 

This  was  an  important  era  in  Whitefield's  experience ;  and, 
if  he  had  been  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  book  that  suggested 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  his  feet  might  soon  have  stood 
upon  the  Rock  of  ages.  He  was  now  in  the  right  track  to 
Calvary;  and,  with  his  anxiety  **to  be  bom  again,"  would 
have  held  on,  until  he  had  discovered  that,  ^  to  as  many  as 
received  Him,  Christ  gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name."  But,  unhappily, 
Whitefield  was  not  left  to  follow  out  his  own  convictions : 
Charles  Wesley,  ^ignorant  of  Gods  righteousness,  and  going 
about  to  establish  his  own  righteousness^^  interfered  wi&  the 
young  convert,  and  inoculated  him  with  the  virus  of  legality 
and  quietism.  Before  Whitefield  had  time  to  acquire  from 
the  gospel  the  reUef  which  his  heavy-laden  conscience  longed 
for,  he  was  introduced  to  the  methodists ;  firom  kind  motives 
on  the  part  of  his  zealous  friend,  no  doubt ;  but  unhappily 
for  himself.  The  intimacy  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  his  life, 
and  to  his  reason. 

"  From  time  to  time  Mr.  Wesley  permitted  me  to  come 
unto  him,  and  instructed  me  as  I  was  able  to  bear  it.  By 
degrees  he  introduced  me  to  the  rest  of  his  Christian  brethren. 
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I  now  began,  like  them,  to  live  bj  rule,  and  to  pick  up  eveiy 
fragment  of  my  time,  that  not  a  moment  of  it  might  be  lost* 
Like  them,  having  no  weekly  sacrament  (although  the  Ku- 
brick required  it)  at  our  own  college,  I  received  every  Sunday 
at  Christ-Church.  I  joined  with  them  in  keeping  the  stations, 
by  fasting  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  left  no  means  un- 
used which  I  thought  would  lead  me  nearer  to  Jesus  Christ. 
By  degrees  I  began  to  leave  off  eating  fruits  and  such  like, 
and  gave  the  money  I  usually  spent  in  that  way  to  the  poor* 
Afterward  1  always  chose  the  worst  sort  of  food,  though  my 
place  furnished  me  with  variety.  My  apparel  was  mean.  I 
thought  it  unbecoming  a  penitent  to  have  his  hair  powdered. 
I  wore  woollen  ^oves,  a  patched  gown,  and  dirty  shoes;  and 
though  I  was  then  convinced  that  the  kingdom  of  God  did 
not  consist  in  meats  and  drinks,  yet  I  resoluteW*  persisted  in 
these  voluntary  acts  of  self-denial,  because  I  found  them 
great  promoters  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  was  now  suggested 
to  me,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  among  the  wild  beasts  when  he 
was  tempted,  and  that  I  ought  to  follow  his  example  ;  and 
being  willing,  as  I  thought,  to  imitate  Jesus  Christ,  afler  sup- 
per I  went  into  Christ-Church  walk,  near  our  college,  and 
continued  in  silent  prayer  nearly  two  hours ;  sometimes  lying 
flat  on  my  face,  sometimes  kneeling  upon  my  knees.  The 
night  being  stormy  gave  mQ  awful  thoughts  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  next  night  I  repeated  the  same  exercise  at  the  same 
place.  Soon  alter  this,  the  holy  season  of  Lent  came  on,  which 
our  friends  kept  very  strictly  ;  eating  no  flesh  during  the  six 
weeks,  except  on  SatHrda3rs  and  Sundays.  I  abstained  fre- 
quently on  Saturdays  abo,  and  ate  nothing  on  the  other  days 
(except  Sunday)  but  sage-teawiihout  sugar,  and  coarse  bread* 
I  constantly  walked  out  in  the  cold  mornings,  till  part  of  one 
of  my  hands  was  quite  black.  This,  with  my  continued  ab- 
stinence, and  inward  conflicts,  at  length  so  emaciated  mj 
body,  that,  at  Passion  week,  finding  I  could  scarce  creep  up 
stairs,  I  was  obliged  to  inform  my  kind  tutor  of  my  condition, 
who  immediately  sent  for  a  physician  to  me." 

While  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  catalogue  of  extravagan- 
ces, without  pitying  the  wretched  sufferer  and  his  superstitious 
/nends,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  refrain  from  smiling  and 
frowning,  alternately,  at  the  gross  absurdities  of  quietism^  and 
the  foolish  requirements  of  the  Kubrick.  Many  of  both  are 
equal  outrages  upon  common  sense ;  to  say  nothing  of  their 
being  unscriptura).  But  these  were  not  the  only  baneful 
effects  of  Whitefield's  intimacy  with  the  methodists.     "  The 
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course  of  my  stadies  I  soon  entirely  changed :  whereas,  be* 
fore,  I  was  busied  in  studying  the  dry  sciences,  and  books 
^at  went  no  farther  than  the  surface,  I  now  resolved  to  read 
only  such  as  entered  into  the  heart  of  religion.  Meeting 
with  Gastanza's  ^Spiritual  Combat,'  in  which  he  says,  that 
*  he  that  is  employed  in  mortifying  his  will,  was  as  well  em« 
pkoyed  as  though  he  was  converting  the  Indians,'  Satan  so 
imposed  upon  my  understanding,  thathe  persuaded  me  to  shut 
myself  up  in  my  study,  till  I  could  do  good  with  a  single  eye; 
lest,  in  endeavouring  to  save  others,  I  should,  at  last,  by  pride 
and  self-complacence,  lose  myself.  When  Castanza  advised 
to  talk  but  little,  Satan  said,  I  must  not  talk  at  all ;  so  that  I, 
who  used  to  be  the  most  forward  in  exhorting  my  compan* 
ions,  have  sat  whole  nights  without  speaking  at  all.  Again, 
when  Castanza  advised  to  endeavour  after  a  silent  recollection, 
and  waiting  upon  God,  Satan  told  me,  I  must  leave  all  forms, 
and  not  use  my  voice  in  prayer  at  all."  These  habits  soon 
affected  his  college  exercises  also.  '*  Whenever  I  endeavour- 
ed  to  compose  my  theme,  I  had  no  power  to  write  a  word, 
nor  so  much  as  to  tell  my  Christian  friends  of  my  inability  to 
do  it  All  power  of  meditating,  or  even  thinking,  was  taken 
from  me.  My  memory  quite  failed  me  ;  and  I  could  fancy 
myself  to  be  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  man  locked  up  in 
iron  armour." 

Having  twice  neglected  to  produce  the  weekly  theme,  his 
tutor  called  him  into  the  common  room,  after  fining  him,  and 
kindly  inquired  whether  any  calamity  had  befallen  him,  or 
what  was  the  reason  of  his  neglect?  **I  burst  into  tears,  and 
assured  him,  that  it  was  not  out  of  contempt  of  authority,  but 
that  I  could  not  act  otherwise.  Then,  at  length,  he  said,  he 
believed  I  could  not ;  and,  when  he  left  me,  told  a  friend  (as 
he  very  well  might)  that  he  took  me  to  be  realty  mad.  This 
friend^  hearing  what  had  happened  from  my  tutor,  came  to 
me,  urging  the  command  in  Scripture,  Uo  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers.'  I  answered,  Yes;  imil  kada  newreveia- 
tion.     Lord,  what  is  man ! " 

During  the  progress  of  this  direful  malady,  the  Wesleys 
were  not  wanting,  either  in  attention  or  tenderness,  to  their 
unhappy  friend ;  and  if,  like  Job's  friends,  they  were  misera* 
ble  comforters,  still,  their  motives  claim  the  highest  respect. 
They  would  have  brought  him  *«  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem" at  any  expense  ;  but,  like  Hagar  weeping  over  her 
fainting  child  in  the  wilderness,  their  own  eyes  were  not  then 
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opened  to  see  that  well>  It  is  oiily  bare  justice  to  make  this 
acknowledgment  I  have  exposed  and  censured^  freely,  the 
ignorance,  mysticism,  and  superstition  of  the  Wesleys ;  I 
Imve  deplored,  in  strong  terms,  the  intimacy  which  Whitefield 
formed  with  the  Oxford  methodists ;  and  traced  to  their  max- 
ims and  habits,  as  the  direct  cause,  a  great  part  of  his  extras 
vagancee ;  but,  in  all  this,  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  preju- 
dice against  his  friends,  nor  do  my  remarks  upon  methodism 
embrace  the  system  as  it  now  exists :  they  are,  hitherto,  en- 
tirely confined  to  its  character  at  Oxford.  TAen,  its  influence, 
according  to  Mr.  John  Wesley's  own  acknowledgment  was 
that  ^  of  leading  him  into  the  desert  to  be  tempted  and  hum- 
bled, and  shown  what  was  in  his  heart."  Even  Dr.  Coke 
says  of  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  then  very  little  acquaint- 
ed with  true  experimental  religion.  This  is  very  obvious  from 
the  advice  which  he  gave  to  Whitefield,  when  lus  case  was  so 
pitiable,  that  Charles  Wesley  was  afraid  to  prescribe.  **  He 
advised  me  to  resume  all  my  exUmdls,  though  not  to  depend 
on  them  in  the  least"  Ifow^  however  wise  the  latter  clause 
of  this  rule  may  be,  the  former  part  in  pitiable  :  *Ull "  White- 
field's  **  externals "  included  many  of  the  veiy  habits  which 
had  unhinged  his  mind,  and  ruined  his  health.  He  did,  how* 
ever,  *^  resume"  them,  and  the  result  was,  **  a  fit  of  sickness 
which  continued  during  seven  weeks."  His  tutor  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  person  about  him  who  acted  wisely. 
Charles  Wesley  referred  him  to  chapters  in  A  Ktmpi».  John, 
to  the  maxims  of  quietism.  ^*My  tutor  lent  me  books,  gave 
me  money,  visited  me,  and  furnished  me  with  a  physician : 
in  short,  he  behaved  in  all  respects  like  a  father." 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  Whitefield 
himself  arraigns  the  imprudence  of  his  young  friends ;  or  that 
he  contrasts,  as  I  have  ventured  to  do,  their  measures  with 
thoseof  his  tutor:  no,  indeed ;  he  records  both  with  equal 
gratitude,  and  uniformly  pronounces  benedictions  upon  the 
authors.  £ven  when  he  became  the  opponent  of  John  Wes- 
;ley,  on  the  subject  of  ^*free  grace,"  and  might  have  pointed 
his  arguments  by  an  appeal  to  the  early  errors  of  his  rival,  he 
does  not  so  much  as  hint  at  them,  but  prefaces  his  letter  by 
declaring,  '^IFas  nature  to  speaks  1  had  rather  die  than 
write  against  you"  I,  however,  have  no  such  scruples  on 
this  head:  but,  while  I  shall  avoid  doing  injustice  to  the 
Wesleys,  I  shall  canvass,  as  freely,  their  influence  upon 
Whitefield,  as  that  of  any  other  person's  with  whom  he  came 
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in  contacL  The  fimnstioD  of  hig  ekanuUr  most  be  ahown^ 
wHhoat  regard  to  die  ligbt  in  wfaich  it  may  exhibit  the  forces 
diat  determined  it. 

The  seven  weeks  of  ncknees,  afready  mentioned.  White- 
field  calls  ^  a  glorious  visitation.''  ^  The  blessed  Spirit  was 
all  this  time  por^ring  my  sooL  All  my  former  gross,  noto- 
rioiis,  and  even  my  heart  sins,  also,  were  now  set  home  upon 
me ;  of  which  I  wrote  down  some  remembrances  immedi- 
ately, and  confessed  them  before  God  morning  and  evening." 
This  exercise,  althoti^  more  humiliating  and  mortifying  than 
even  his  fasts  and  ansterities,  was  infinitely  more  useful. 
While  they  led  him  only  to  CaMitmxa  and  A  Ktn^ — this 
led  him  direct  to  the  gospel,  and  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Un- 
able to  sustain  such  views  of  the  evil  of  nn,  and  having  failed, 
in  all  his  former  efforts,  to  remove  a  sense  of  guilt,  by  a 
series  of  observances,  he  was  now  shU  up  to  ike  fmth. 
^  Though  weak,  I  often  spent  two  hours  in  my  evemng  re- 
tirements, and  prayed  over  my  Greek  Teetament^  and  Bishop 
Hall's  most  excellent  *  Contemplations.' "  IVhile  thus  en- 
gaged in  searching  the  Scriptures,  he  discovered  the  true 
grounds  of  a  sinner's  hope  and  justification.  The  testimony 
of  God  concerning  his  Son,  beoune  ^  power  unio  sahatum" 
**l  found  and  felt,  in  myself,  that  I  was  delivered  fit>m  the 
burden  that  bad  so  heavily  oppressed  me.  The  spirit  of 
mourning  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  knew  what  it  was  truly 
to  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour.  For  some  time,  I  could  not 
avoid  singing  psalms,  wherever  I  was ;  but  my  joy  became 
^;radually  more  settled.  Thus  were  the  days  of  my  moum- 
mg  ended  ;  after  a  long  night  of  desertion  and  temptation, 
the  star,  which  I  had  seen  at  a  distance  before,  began  to  ap- 
pear again : — the  day-star  arose  in  my  heart." 
,  Such  is  the  history  of  Whitefield's  conversion ;  in  this 
manner  was  he  rescued  from  the  malignant  snares  of  the 
devil,  and  ft'om  the  blind  guidance  of  ftiends,  who  were, 
unconsciously,  strengthening  these  snares,  and,  unintention- 
ally, enabling  the  arch-deceiver  to  keep  this  brand  in  the 
burning.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  strong  language ;  and,  by 
many,  will  be  considered  unwarrantable  ;  but,  as  ^Vhitefield 
will  ever  be  a  grand  object  of  attention  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  as  myriads,  yet  unborn,  will  study  his  character, 
or  hear  of  his  conversion,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  that 
conversion  is  misunderstood  by  posterity,  or  any  thing  ga- 
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(hered  from  it  in  beha]f  of  $uch  methodism  as  he  mm  led  into 
then. 

I  duly  appreciate  the  benevolence,  the  zeal,  and  the  sincer- 
Hj  of  the  Wesleys ;  but,  in  this  instance,  and  at  that  time, 
those  virtues  rank  no  higher  in  them  than  the  same  virtues  in 
Mahomedans  or  Hindoos ;— cunount  to  no  more  at  Oxford 
than  thej  would  at  Meeea  or  Benaret,  Now  if,  instead  of  the 
Wesleys,  the  same  number  of  WahabetM  had  been  about 
Whitefield,  inculcating  their  simplified  Islamism ;«— who  would 
have  ascribed  to  them,  or  to  it,  any  tuefidnessf  Both  would 
have  been  arraigned,  as  diverting  him  from  die  gospel  of 
Christ ;  nor  would  the  sincerity  of  the  Wahabees,  or  the  self* 
denying  character  of  their  habits,  have  shielded  either  from 
severe  reprehension.  The  only  apology  that  any  one  would 
have  thought  of  offering  for  them,  would  have  been,  **/  wot 
thai  through  ignorance  yt  did  it"  In  like  manner,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  say  of  the  Wesleys,  ^*I  bear  them  record,  that  they 
bad  a  zeal  of  God  ;  htU  not  aecarding  to  knowledge;  "  a  fiict 
which  neutralizes  their  Oxford"  piety  into  well-meant  super* 
stition.  Such  explanations  are  wanted,  now  that  devotion, 
apart  from  faith,  and  penitential  feeling,  apart  from  the  know* 
ledge  of  *^the  truth,''  are  often  hailed  as  conversion  to  God* 
This  is  a  sore  evil  under  the  sun,  and  one  not  easily  touched, 
without  seeming  to  sli^t  symptoms  of  piety.  I  must,  how* 
ever,  attempt  to  unmask  this  plausible  ^fonn  of  godliness,'' 
whatever  suspicions  my  freedom  may  awaken* 

"Whitefield,  in  the  simpUcity  of  his  heart,  calls  the  events  of 
this  period,  **the  dealings  of  God"  with  him,  and  records 
them  as  the  gradual  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  believe  in 
Christ  for  righteousness.  And,  so  far  as  they  were  made  in- 
strumental in  discovering  to  him  his  own  weakness,  and  in 
weaning  him  from  sin  and  vanity,  they  were  ^the  deahngs  of 
God ;"  but,  so  far  as  his  maxims  and  habite  were  supersti* 
tious  and  unscriptural,  God  must  not  be  identified  with  them, 
nor  even  implicated  in  the  least.  All  the  hand  He  had  in 
this  part  of  die  transaction  was,  that  he  made  these  austerities 
and  superstitions  their  own  punishment,  and  prevented  them 
from  ruining  an  ignorant  young  man.  So  far  as  their  own 
natural  influence  went,  it  increased  the  spirit  of  bondage,  and 
diverted  the  sinner  from  God's  appointed  remedy.  We  have 
seen,  from  Whitefield's  own  acknowledgments,  and  Wesley's 
too,  that  the  frirther  such  measures  were  pursued,  the  frirther 
the  methodiste  were  from  solid  relief.     Now  it  cannot  ba 
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supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  Ood's  dealings  with  the  soal 
divert  it  from  the  Saviour ;  nor  that  any  thing  is  the  work  of 
His  Spirit  on  the  heart,  which  leads  to  absurdities  and  extra- 
vagance. And  if  this  be  granted,  then  a  great  part  of  those 
things  in  the  experience  of  Whitefield,  which  strike  the  mind 
so  forcibly,  lose  all  their  importance,  except  as  /oc/s.  As 
feelings,  motives,  ormaxims  in  religion,  they  have  no  weight; 
but  were,  while  they  continued,  the  actual  rivals  of  faith  and 
evangelical  repentance.  For  any  thing,  therefore,  which  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  his  conversianwould  not  have  been  less 
genuine,  if  he  had  never  gone  through  the  exercise  of  mind 
produced  by  these  causes.  The  horror,  the  depression,  the 
despair,  which  preceded  his  being  bom  again,  were  neither 
elementary  nor  necessary  parts  of  regeneration.  Humanly 
speaking,  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  if  pre- 
sented to  him,  when  he  entered  Oxford,  would  have  relieved 
his  mind  at  once,  and  introduced  him  into  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God.  He  was  not  indeed  so  fully  prepared  to  prize 
the  gospel  then,  as  when  he  did  believe  it  with  the  heart ;  but, 
although  less  humble,  less  in  earnest,  at  the  time  of  his  airival, 
even  then  he  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  dan* 
ger.  Now,  the  question  is,  would  not  the  gospel  itself,  if  it 
had  been  preached  to  him  at  this  time,  have  effected  a  change 
of  heart?  Would  not  the  glad  tidings  of  a  finished  salvia 
tion,  addressed  to  him,  as  he  was,  have  melted,  humbled,  and 
converted  him,  without  the  preliminary  process  he  went 
through  ?  The  only  thing  valuable  in  that  process  is,  the 
humbling  effect  of  it ;  but  if  the  same  kind  and  degree  of 
humility  would  result  from  believing  the  gospel,  then  faiih  in 
Christ  ought  to  be  the  Jirst  step  pressed  upon  an  awakened 
sinner. 

I  have  been  induced  to  throw  out  these  hints,  because  so 
many  persons  imagine  that  they  have  no  warrant  for  believing 
in  Christ,  until  they  experience  such  convictions,  and  possess 
such  feelings,  as  converts  like  Whitefield  did.  The  conse* 
quence  is,  that  they  live  on  looking  for  what  theif  call  ^  a  day 
of  power,"  which  shall  qualify  them  for  the  exercise  of 
faith.  This  false  and  fatal  maxim  must  not  be  allowed 
to  shelter  itself  in  the  example  of  Whitefield ;  and  that  it 
may  not  intrench  itself  there,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  ex- 
pose the  true  character  of  his  preliminary  experience.  It  was 
useful,  but  how  1  Not  by  its  own  direct  influence ;  that 
was  injurious  in  every  sense ;  but  its  usefuhiess  in  humbling. 
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and  in  emptTuig  him  of  sel^dependence,  arose  from  its  being 
overruled  for  good  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  being  the  fact^ 
let  no  one  qaote  Whitefield's  experience  in  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  through  such  a  process  of  awakening  as  he 
onderwent  The  gospel,  itself,  is  **  power  unto  salvation  to 
ereiy  one  that  believeth  ; ''  and  nothing  is  reiigian^  which 
precedes  the  beUef  of  it,  except  such  exercises  as  naturally 
lead  to  faith. 

Although  I  have  grouped,  into  one  view,  the  mental  aber- 
rations and  bodily  sufferings  of  Whitefield,  whilst  at  Oxford, 
there  were,  during  the  period  it  embnu^es,  calm  and  lucid 
ittlervals,  in  which  he  combined  with  his  studies,  efforts  to  do 
good  in  the  city.  Like  his  friends,  he  was  the  friend  of  the 
poor ;  bat  not  without  giving  offence  to  his  superiors. 

**  I  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  master  of  the  college, 
who  frequently  chid,  and  once  threatened  to  expel  me,  if  I 
ever  visited  ^e  poor  again.  Being  surprised  by  this  treat* 
ment,  and  overawed  by  his  authority,  I  spake  unadvisedly 
with  my  lips,  and  said,  if  it  displeased  him,  I  would  not  My 
conscience  soon  smote  me  for  this  sinful  compliance.  I 
immediately  repented,  and  visited  the  poor  the  first  opportu* 
nity,  and  told  my  companions,  if  ever  I  was  called  to  a  siakej 
for  Christ's  sake,  I  would  serve  my  tongue  as  Archbishop 
Cranmer  served  his  hand^ — make  that  bum  Jirgt!^^  Nor 
were  his  e&rts  confined  to  private  houses :  he  constantly 
▼inted  the  town  gaol  to  read  and  pray  with  the  prisoners.  One 
instance  of  this  is  too  remariuible  to  be  passed  over. 

«*  As  I  was  walking  along,  I  met  with  a  poor  woman, 
wiioee  husband  was  then  in  hocardo,  Oxford  town  gaol. 
Seeing  her  much  discomposed,  I  inquired  the  cause.  She 
toM  me,  that  not  being  able  to  bear  the  crying  of  her  chOdren, 
and,  having  nothing  to  reheve  them,  she  had  been  to  drown 
berself-^birt  was  mercifully  prevented — and  said,  she  was 
coming  to  my  room  to  inform  me  of  it.  I  gave  her  some 
immediate  relief,  and  desired  her  to  meet  me  at  the  prison, 
with  her  husband,  in  the  afternoon.  She  came ;  and  there 
€rod  yisited  diem  both  by  his  firee  grace.  She  was  power* 
fully  quickened ;  and  when  I  had  done  reading,  he  came  to  me 
like  the  trembUng  jailer,  and,  grasping  my  hand,  cried  out, 
'/  am  upon  the  hrmk  ofkeUI '  From  this  time  forward  both 
of  them  grew  in  grace.  Grod,  by  his  providence,  soon 
dehvered  him  from  his  confinement.  Though  notorious  of« 
fenders  against  God  and  one  another  before,  yet  now  they 
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became  helps  meet  for  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  their 
salvation." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  also  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  his 
relations  and  friends,  at  Gloucester.  His  discovery  of  the 
necessity  of  regeneration,  like  Melancthon's  discovery  of  the 
truth,  led  him  to  imagine,  that  no  (me  could  resist  the  evi- 
dence which  convinced  his  own  mind.  **  Upon  this,  like  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  when  Christ  revealed  himself  to  her  at 
&e  well,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  soul,  till  I  wrote  letters  to  my 
relations,  telling  them  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  new 
birth.  I  imagined  they  would  have  gladly  received  it :  but 
alas  1  my  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales.  They  thought 
I  was  going  beside  mvself." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  of  the  letters  on  this 
subject,  which  he  addressed  to  his  own  family ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  one  to  a  friendy  will  be  a  sufficient  speci- 
men of  their  character. 

**  Lest  you  should  imagine  that  true  religion  consists  in 
any  thing  besides  an  entire  renewal  of  our  nature  into  the 
image  of  God,  I  have  sent  you  a  book,  entitled, '  The  Life  of 
God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,'  written  by  a  young,  but  an  eminent 
Christian; — which  will  inform  you  what  true  religion  is, 
and  how  you  may  attain  it;  as,  likewise,  how  wretchedly 
most  people  err  in  their  sentiments  about  it,  who  suppose  it 
to  be  nothing  else  (as  he  tells  us,  page  3)  but  a  mere  model 
of  outward  performances  ;  without  ever  considering,  that  aU 
our  corrupt  passions  must  be  subdued,  and  a  complex  habit 
of  virtues — such  as  meekness,  lowliness,  faith,  hope,  and  die 
love  of  God  and  of  man — be  implanted  in  their  room,  before  we 
can  have  the  least  title  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Our  Divine  Master  having  expressly  told  us,  that  unless  we 
^  renounce  ourselves,  and  take  up  our  cross  daily,  we  cannot 
be  his  disciples.'  And  again,  *  unless  we  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  we  are  none  of  his.' " 

This  advice  met,  we  are  informed,  **with  a  cold  reception," 
and  was  an  ungrateful  subject  to  his  friend  at  first ;  and  yet, 
even  while  it  was  so,  such  were  his  confused  notions  of  reli* 
gion,  that  he  urges  his  friend  to  receive  ^' the  holy  communion" 
frequently  ;  assuring  him,  that  '*  nothing  so  much  bedwarfs 
us  in  religion,  as  staying  away  from  the  heavenly  banquet." 
As  if  a  man,  who  had  no  relish  for  the  doctrine  of  regenera^ 
tion,  could  have  any  religion ! 

Having  thus  noticed  Ae  line  of  conduct  wbich«  notwitb* 
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standing  all  his  crude  notions,  he  pursued  at  Oxford, — I 
proceed  now  to  record  the  means  by  which  he  was  supported 
during  his  stay  at  the  University.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  his  chief  dependence  was  upon  the  emoluments  of  ser^ 
▼itorship* 

**  Soon  after  my  acceptance  I  went  and  resided,  and  found 
my  having  been  used  to  a  public-house  was  now  of  service  to 
me.  For,  many  of  the  servitors  being  sick^  at  my  first  com- 
ing up,  by  my  diligent  and  steady  attendance,  I  ingratiated 
myself  into  the  gentlemen's  favour  so  far,  that  many  who  had 
it  in  their  power  chose  me  to  be  their  servitor.  This  much 
lessened  my  expense ;  and|  indeedf  God  was  so  gracious, 
that  with  the  profits  ojf  my  place,  and  some  little  presents 
made  me  by  my  kind  tutor,  for  almost  the  first  three  years  I 
did  not  put  all  my  relations  together  to  above  £^  expense." 
When  he  joined  himself  to  the  methodists,  the  profits  of  his 
place  were,  as  might  be  expected,  diromished  :  a  number 
**  took  away  their  pay  from  me  ;  "  but  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply were  soon  opened  for  him.  Some  of  the  methodists 
having  left  Oxford  about  this  time,  and  being  solicitous  to 
keep  up  the  society,  wrote  to  Sir  John  Philips  bf  London, 
ccHDmending  Whitefield  to  his  patronage,  **  as  a  proper  per- 
son "  to  say  and  encourage  their  friends  in  fighting  the  good 
fight  of  faiUi.  *'  Accordingly  he  immediately  offered  me  an 
annuity  of  twenty  pounds.  To  show  his  disinterestedness, 
he  has  promised  me  that,  whether  I  continue  here  or  not ; 
and  if  1  resolve  to  stay  at  Oxon,  he'll  give  me  thirty  pounds  a 
year.  If  that  will  not  do,  I  may  have  more."  In  this  man- 
ner was  he  provided  for,  when  lus  original  resources  failed. 

The  state  of  his  health,  however,  compdJed  him  to  quit, 
for  a  time,  his  **  sweet  retirement  "  at  Oxford.  So  long  as 
he  could,  he  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of  his  tutor  and  phy- 
sician, and  all  the  invitations  of  his  mother  to  visit  Glouces- 
ter. Their  urgency  at  length  prevailed,  and  he  returned 
home.  ^*  My  friends  were  surprised  to  see  me  look  and  be- 
have so  cheerfully,  after  the  many  reports  they  had  heard 
concerning  me." 

**  However,!  soon  found  myself  to  be  as  a  sheep  sent  forth 
amongst  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing ;  for  they  immediately  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  me  from  a  constant  use  of  the  means 
of  grace  ;  especially  from  weekly  abstinence,  and  receiving 
the  blessed  sacrament  But  God  enabled  me  to  resist  them, 
steadfast  in  the  faith;  and,  by  keeping  close  to  him  in  his  holy 
ordinances,  I  was  made  to  triumph  over  all." 
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"  Being  unaccustomed  for  some  time  to  live  without  spir* 
itual  companions,  and  finding  none  that  would  heartily  join 
me— no,  not  one — I  watched  unto  prayer  all  the  day  long  ; 
beseeching  €rod  to  raise  me  some  religious  associates  in  hia 
own  way  and  time.  '  /  will  endeavour  either  to  find  or  make 
a  friend '  had  been  my  resolution  now  for  some  time,  and 
therefore  after  importunate  prayer  one  day,  I  resolved  to  go 

to  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  W ,  to  whom  I  had  formerly  r^d 

plays.  Spectators,  Pope's  Homer, and  such  like  trifling  books; 
hoping  the  alteration  she  now  would  find  in  my  sentimenu, 
might,  under  God,  influence  her  soul.  God  was  pleased  to 
bless  the  visit  with  the  desired  eflfect :  she  received  the  word 
gladly  :  she  wanted  to  be  taught  the  way  of  God  more  per* 
fectly,  and  soon  became  *a  fool  for  Christ's  sake.'  Not  long 
after,  God  made  me  instrumental  to  awaken  several  young 
persons,  who  soon  formed  themselves  into  a  little  society,  and 
had  quickly  the  honour  of  being  despised  at  Gloucester,  as 
we  had  been  befo^-e  them  at  Oxford.  Thus,  all  that  will  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  sufier  persecution." 

As  bis  efforts  and  usefulness,  during  the  period  of  this  visit 
to  Gloucester,  may  be  viewed  as  the  davm  of  his  future  zeal 
and  success,  it  will  be  proper,  before  enumerating  more  in- 
stances, to  record,  distinctly,  the  manner  in  which  he  prepar- 
ed himself  for  doing  good  to  others. 

^  My  mind  being  now  more  open  and  enlarged,  I  began  to 
read  the  holy  Scriptures  ^upon  my  knees;  laying  aside  all 
other  books,  and  praying  over,  if  possible,  eveiy  line  and 
word.  This  proved  meat  indeed,  and  drink  indeed,  to  mj 
soul.  I  daily  received  fresh  life,  light,  and  power  from  above. 
I  got  more  true  knowledge  from  reading  the  book  of  God,  in 
one  month,  than  I  could  ever  have  acquired  from  all  the  wri- 
tings of  men.  In  one  word,  I  found  it  profitable  for  reproof^ 
for  correction,  for  instruction;  every  way  sufficient  to  make 
the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good 
work  and  word.  About  this  time  God  was  pleased  to  en- 
lighten my  soul,  and  bring  me  into  the  knowledge  of  his  free 
grace-— and  the  necessity  of  being  justified  in  His  sigkt  by 
faith  only.  This  was  more  extraordinary,  because  my 
friends  at  Oxford  had  rather  inclined  to  the  mystic  divinity, 
Burkitt's  and  Henry's  Expositions  were  of  admirable  use,  to 
lead  me  into  this  and  all  other  gospel  truths.  It  is  the  good 
old  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  ;  it  is  what  the  holy 
martyrs,  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  sealed  with  their  blood."    To 
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tfiese  habits  of  readingt  Whitefield  added  nrach  secret  prayer. 
*OIl,  what  sweet  communion  had  I  daily  voachsafed  with 
Crod  in  prayer  after  my  coming  to  Gloucester!  How  often 
have  I  been  carried  out  beyond  myself,  when  meditating  io 
the  fields!  How  assuredly  I  felt  that  Christ  dwelt  in  me  and  I 
in  Him,  and  how  daily  did  I  walk  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  was  edified  and  refreshed  in  the  multitude  of 
peace!" 

Such  were  Whitefield's  private  habits  while  attempting  to 
be  useful  in  public.  His  zeal  and  success  will  now  be  un- 
derstood. 

**I  always  observed  that  as  my  inward  strength  increased, 
flo  niy  outward  sphere  of  action  increased  proportionably.  In 
a  short  time,  therefore,  I  began  to  read  to  some  poor  people 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  I  Ukewise  visited  two  other  little  so* 
cieties  besides  my  own.  Occasionally,  as  business  and  op- 
portunity  permitted,  I  generally  visited  one  or  two  sick  persons 
ereiy  day;  and  though  silver  and  gold  I  had  little  of  my  ownt 
yet  in  imitation  of  my  Lord^s  disciples,  who  entreated  in  be- 
half of  the  fainting  multitude,  I  used  to  pray  unto  Him;  and 
he,  from  time  to  time,  inclined  several  that  were  rich  in  this 
world,  to  give  lAe  money;  so  that  I  generally  had  a  little  stock 
for  the  poor  always  in  my  hand.  One  of  the  poor,  whom  I 
visited  in  this  manner,  was  called  effectually  by  God  at  the 
eleventh  hour :  she  was  a  woman  above  threescore  years  old ; 
and,  I  really  believe,  died  in  the  true  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

**  At  my  first  coming  to  Gloucester,  being  used  to  visit  the 
prisoners  at  Oxford,  I  prayed  most  earnestly  that  God  would 
open  a  door  for  me  to  visit  the  prisoners  here  also.  Quickly 
after,  I  dreamed  that  one  of  the  prisoners  oaroe  to  be  in- 
structed by  me :  it  was  much  impressed  upon  my  heart  In 
the  morning  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  county  gaol ; — ^I  knock* 
ed,  but  nolM>dy  came  to  open  it.  I  waited  still  upon  God  in 
prayer ;  and  in  some  months  after,  came  a  letter  from  a  friend 
at  Oxford,  desiring  me  to  go  to  one  Pebworik^  who  had  bro- 
ken out  of  Oxford  gaol,  and  was  re-taken  at  Gloucester.  As 
soon  as  I  read  this  letter,  it  appeared  to  me  that  my  prayer 
was  now  answered.  Immediately  I  went  to  the  prison :  I 
met  with  tiie  person,  and  finding  him  and  some  others  willing 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  (having  gained  leave  of  the  keeper 
and  two  ordinaries,)  I  constantly  read  to  and  prayed  with 
them,  every  day  I  was  in  town.  I  also  begged  money  for 
them,  whereby  I  was  enabled  to  release  some  of  them,  and 
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cause  provision  to  be  distributed  weekly  among  them  ;  a» 
also  to  put  such  books  into  their  hands  as  I  judged  most  pro* 
per.  I  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  the  prisoners  was  efTectu- 
ally  wrought  upon;  however,  much  evil  was  prevented,  many 
were  convinced}  and  my  own  soul  was  much  edified  and 
strengthened  in  the  love  of  God  and  man. 

«*  During  my  stay  here,  God  enabled  me  to  give  a  public 
testimony  of  my  repentance, — as  to  seeing  and  acting  plays; 
for,  hearing  the  strollers  had  come  to  town,  and  knowing 
what  an  egregious  offender  I  had  been,  I  was  stirred  up  to 
extract  Mr.  Law's  excellent  treatise,  entitled,  ^  The  Absolute 
Unlawfulness  of  the  Stage  Entertainment'  The  printer  at 
my  request  put  a  little  of  it  in  the  news,  for  six  weeks  suc- 
cessively ;  and  G^  was  pleased  to  give  it  his  blessing."  In 
this  manner  Whitefield  employed  himself  during  nine  months ; 
and  one  effect  of  pursuing  such  plans  was,  that  **  the  partition- 
wall  of  bigotry  and  sect  religion  was  soon  broken  down"  in 
'  his  heart  '*I  loved  all,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  loved 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity."  This  acknowledgment  stands, 
in  his  diary,  connected  with  an  account  of  the  benefit  he  de- 
rived from  studying  the  works  of  the  non-conformists.  Bax- 
ter's ^*Call"  and  Mein's  **  Alarm,"  accorded  so  with  his 
own  ideas  of  fidelity  and  unction^  that  wherever  he  recognized 
their  spirit  he  acknowledged  **a  brother  beloved." 

Upon  this  portion  of  his  histoiy  the  mind  dwells  with  al- 
most unmixed  delight :  the  only  drawback  is,  the  undue  im- 
portance attached  by  him  to  dreams ;  and  even  those,  consi- 
dered as  an  index  to  his  waking  thoughts,  are  interesting ; 
revealing,  as  they  do,  his  deep  solicitude  on  behalf  of  souk. 
His  zeal  was  now  according  to  knowledge  ; — ^his  object,  at 
once,  definite  and  scriptural ;— his  measures  direct  and  ra- 
tional^— 4nd  his  motives  truly  evangelical.  Drawing  his  own 
hope  and  consolation  immediately  from  the  oracles  of  God, 
he  led  others  direct  to  the  same  source  ;  shutting  up  to  the 
faith  those  he  associated  with.  In  this  respect  Whitefield 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Wesley,  at  the  coounencement 
of  his  public  exertions.  The  latter,  although  equally  con- 
scientious, was  so  crazed  with  the  crude  notions  of  the  mys- 
tics, that  when  he  left  Oxford  to  visit  Georgia,  Law's  **  Chris- 
tian Perfection  "  was  ahnost  his  textrbook,  while  instructing 
his  fellow-passengers.  Accordingly  the  $uecets  of  the  two, 
at  the  time,  was  as  different  as  the  means  which  they  several- 
ly adopted.    While  Whitefield  won  souls  by  reading  the 
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Scriptures,  Wesley,  by  inculcating  the  austerities  of  the  asce- 
tiest  laboured  in  vain :  he  was  long  '*  esteemed  an  Ishmael ; 
for  his  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
was  against  him." 

During  the  latter  part  of  Whitefield's  residence  in  Glou- 
cester, although  **  despised  "  by  many,  his  friends  multiplied 
in  spite  of  all  the  odium  which  his  opinions  and  practice  call- 
ed forth.     They  became  urgent  for  his  immediate  ordination, 
and  solicitous  to  see  him  in  a  sphere  worthy  of  his  talents  and 
zeal.     But  such  were,  now,  his  views  of  the  ministry,  that  he 
put  a  decided  negative  upon  all  their  appUcations ;  intrench- 
ing his  refusal  in  a  resolution  of  the  diocesans,  **not  to  ordain 
any  under  twenty-three  years  of  age.*'     He  was  not  yet 
twenty-one.     This  apparently  insurmountable  objection  was, 
however,  soon  removed.     He  obtained,  about  this  time,  an 
introduction  to  Lady  Selwyn,  who  had  marked  her  apprdba^ 
tion  of  him  by  a  handsome  present  of  money,  and  by  an  im- 
mediate application  to  the  bishop  on  his  behalf.    The  charac- 
ter she  seems  to  have  given  of  him  had  its  due  weight  with 
Dr.  Benson.     **  As  I  was  coming  from  the  cathedral  prayers, 
thinking  of  no  such  thing,  one  of  the  vergers  called  aher  me, 
and  said,  the  bishop  desired  to  speak  with  me.     I  immediate- 
ly turned  back,  considering  within  myself,  what  I  had  done 
to  deserve  his  lordship's  displeasure.     When  I  came  to  the 
top  of  the  palace  stairs,  the  bishop  took  me  by  the  hand,  told 
me  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  bid  me  wait  a  little,  till  he  had 
put  off  his  habit,  and  he  would  return  to  me  agun.     This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  praying  to  God  for  his  assbtance, 
and  adoring  lum  for  his  providence  over  me.     At  his  coming 
again  into  the  room,  the  bishop  told  me  that  he  had  heard  of 
my  character,  liked  my  behaviour  at  church ;   and,  inquiring 
my  age,  said,  ^notwithstanding  I  have  declared  t  would  not 
ordain  any  one  tmder  three  and  twenty,  yet  1  shall  think  it  my 
duty  to  ordain  you,  whenever  you  come  for  holy  orders.*    He 
then  made  me  a  present  of  five  guineas  to  buy  me  a  book.'* 
Thus  was  the  chief  external  hinderance  removed  at  once ; 
and  with  it,  his  hesitation  vanished.    *'  From  the  time  I  first 
entered  the  University,  especially  from  the  time  I  knew  what 
was  time  and  undefiledChnstianity,  I  entertained  high  thoughts 
of  the  importance  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  was  not  soli- 
citous what  place  should  be  prepared  for  me,  but  how  I  should 
foe  prepared  for  a  place.     Tliat  saying  of  the  Apostle,  *  Not  a 
noviu,  lest  being  j^fed  up  with  pride,  he  faU  into  the  eon- 
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demtuttion  of  the  evil; '  and  that  first  question  of  our  excel- 
lent ordination  ofiice,  '  Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  you  this  office  and 
administration  V  used  even  to  make  me  tremble,  whenever  I 
thought  of  entering  into  the  ministry.  The  shyness  of  Mosea 
and  some  other  prophets,  when  God  sent  them  out  in  a  public 
capacity,  I  thought  was  sufficient  to  teach  me,  not  to  run  until 
I  was  caJled.  He  who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men,  is  witness 
that  I  never  prayed  more  earnestly  against  any  thing,  than  I 
did  against  entering  into  this  service  of  the  church,  to  soon. 
Oftentimes  I  have  been  in  an  agony  in  prayer,  when  under 
convictions  of  my  insufficiency  for  so  great  a  work ; — with 
strong  cries  and  tears,  I  have  frequently  said,  ^Lord^  I  am  a 
youth  of  UHCvratmcised  lips:  Lord,  send  me  not  into  thy  mne- 
yard  yet  I '  And  sometimes  I  had  reason  to  think  God  waa 
angry  with  me  for  resisting  his  wiU.  However,  I  was  resolv- 
ed to  pray  thus  as  long  as  I  could.  If  God  did  not  grant  my 
request  in  keeping  me  'ont  of  it,  I  knew  his  grace  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  and  strengthen  me  whenever  he  sent  me 
into  the  ministry. 

^  To  my  prayers  I  added  my  endeavours,  and  wrote  lettera 
to  my  friends  at  Oxford,  beseeching  them  to  pray  to  God  to 
disappoint  my  country  friends,  who  were  for  my  taking  orders 
as  soon  as  possible.  Their  answer  was, « Pray  we  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  to  send  thee  and  many  more  labourers  into  his 
harvest'  Another  old  and  worthy  minister  of  Christ,  when  I 
wrote  to  him  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  novice,  answered, 
it  meant  a  novice  in  grace,  and  not  in  years ;  and  he  waa 
pleased  to  add — ^if  St  Paul  were  then  at  Gloucester,  he  be- 
lieved St  Paul  would  ordain  me.  All  this  did  not  satisfy  me : 
I  still  continued  instant  in  prayer  against  going  into  holy  or- 
ders, and  was  not  thoroughly  convinced  it  was  the  divine  will, 
till  God,  by  his  providence,  brought  me  acquainted  with  the 
bishop  of  Gloucester."  '*  Before  I  came  home,  the  news  had 
reached  my  friends,  who  being  fond  of  my  having  such  a  great 
man's  favour,  were  very  solicitous  to  know  the  event  of  my 
visit.  Many  things  I  hid  from  them ;  but  when  they  pressed 
me  hard,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  how  the  bishop,  of  bis 
own  accord,  had  offered  to  give  me  holy  orders  whenever  I 
would.  On  which  they,  knowing  how  I  had  depended  on  the 
declaration  his  lordship  had  made  some  time  ago,  said,  and  I 
then  began  to  think  myself,  that,  if  I  held  out  any  longer,  I 
should  fight  against  God.    At  length  I  came  to  a  resolution, 
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by  God's  leave,  to  ofier  mjaelf  for  hoij  orders  t£e  next  Em- 
ber-days." 

Having  dius  sonnounted  his  difficulties,  he  proceeded,  at 
once,  to  prepare  himself  for  ordination*  He  had  before  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  truth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  Scriptures  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Prayer  Book,  as  a  whole,  was  sulmutted  to  the  same  test : 
he  seems  to  have  taken  its  truth  for  granted.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because,  in  every  thmg  else,  he  was  oon- 
Bcientious. 

*^1  stiicUy  examined  myself  by  the  qualifications  required 
for  a  mimster,  in  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  also  by 
every  question  that  I  knew  would  be  put  to  me  at  the  time  of 
my  or^nation.  Tki$  latter  I  drew  out  in  writing,  at  large, 
and  sealed  my  approbation  of  it  every  Sunday,  at  the  blessed 
sacrament.  At  length.  Trinity  Sunday  being  near  at  hand, 
and  having  my  testimonials  from  the  college,  I  went,  a  fort- 
night beforehand,  to  Gloucester,  intending  to  compose  some 
sermons,  and  to  give  myself  more  particularly  to  pray^* 
When  I  came  to  Gloucester,  notwithstanding  I  strove  and 
prayed  for  several  days,  and  had  matter  enough  in  my  heart, 
yet  I  was  so  restrained,  that  I  could  not  compose  any  thing 
at  all.  I  mentioned  my  case  to  a  clergyman :  he  said  I  was 
an  tmikMsioMi.  I  wrote  to  another  who  was  experienced  in 
the  divine  life :  he  gave  me  some  reasons  why  Grod  might 
deal  wi^  me  in  that  manner ;  and,  withal,  promised  me  his 
prayers*  The  remainder  of  the  fortnight  I  spent  in  reading 
the  several  missions  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  wres- 
tled widi  Grod  to  give  me  grace  to  follow  their  good  examples. 

**  About  three  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  ordina- 
tion, the  bishop  came  to  town.  The  next  evening  I  sent 
his  lordship  an  abstract  of  my  private  examination  upon 
these  two  questions:  *Do  you  inui  that  you  are  inwardly 
wunved  by  ike  Holy  Ghost  to  take  tcpo»  you  this  ojfice  and 
euUnmisiratumt^  And,  *Are  you  called  according  to  the 
will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  laws  of  this  realm  V 
The  next  morning  I  waited  upon  the  bishop.  He  received 
me  with  much  love ;  telling  me  he  was  glad  I  was  come,  and 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  preparation  I  had  made.  Upon 
this  I  took  my  leave ;  abashed  with  God's  goodness  to  such 
a  wretch,  but,  withal,  exceedingly  rejoiced,  that,  in  every 
circumstance,  he  made  my  way  into  the  ministry  so  very 
plain  before  my  face!    This,  I  think,  was  on  Friday.     The 
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daj  foUowing  I  continued  in  abstinence  and  prayer.  In  the 
evening,  I  retired  to  a  hill  near  the  town,  and  prayed  fer- 
yently,  for  about  two  hours,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  those 
that  were  to  be  ordained  with  me.  On  Sunday  morning 
I  rose  early,  and  prayed  over  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
and  more  particularly  over  that  precept,  ^Let  no  mu  despim 
iky  youth.*  When  I  went  up  to  the  altar,  I  could  think  of 
notlung  but  SamueN  standing,  a  little  child,  before  the  Lord, 
with  a  linen  Ephod.  When  the  bishop  laid  his  hands  upon 
my  head,  my  heart  was  melted  down,  and  I  offered  up  my 
whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  to  the  service  of  God^s  sanc- 
tuary* I  read  the  gospel  at  the  bishop's  command,  with 
power,  and  aflerward  sealed  the  good  confession  I  luul 
BDMuie  before  many  witnesses,  by  partaking  ni  the  holy  sa* 
erament." 

His  feelings  and  views  upon  this  solemn  occasion,  are  re* 
corded,  stUl  more  forcibly,  in  two  letters  to  a  fiiend.  The 
first  is  so  excellent,  that  no  apology  is  required  for  inserting 
it  here  entire. 

•«  Gloucester,  June  20tfa,  1736. 
**  My  dear  friend, — 
**  This  is  a  day  much  to  be  remembered,  O,  my  soul !  for, 
Bhoot  noon,  I  was  solemnly  admitted  by  good  Bishop  Benson, 
before  many  witnesses,  into  holy  orders ;  and  was,  blessed  be 
Godl  kept  composed  both  before  and  after  imposition  of 
hands.  I  endeavoured  to  behave  with  unaffected  devotion ; 
but  not  suitable  enough  to  the  greatness  c^the  office  I  was  to 
undertake.  At  the  same  time,  I  trust,  I  answered  to  every 
question  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  heartily  prayed 
that  God  might  say.  Amen.  I  hope  the  good  of  soiids  will  be 
my  only  principle  of  action.  Let  come  what  will— 4ife  or 
deathr--depth  or  height— I  shall  henceforward  live  like  one, 
who  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  men  and  angels,  took  the 
holy  sacrament  upon  the  profession  of  being  inwardly  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  me  that  ministratioB  in  the 
church.  This  I  began  with  reading  prayers  to  the  prisonecs 
in  the  county  gaol.  Whether  I  myseif  shall  ever  have  the 
honour  of  styling  myself — ^'a  prisoner  of  the  Lord,'  I  know 
not;  but  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  can  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness,  that  when  the  bishop  laid  his  hand  upon 
me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him,  who  hung  upon 
the  cross  for  me.     Known  unto  Him  are  all  future  events 
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and  contingencies.  I  hwe  thrown  myself  bluulfold»  and^  I 
trust,  without  reserve,  into  his  almighty  hands  ;  only  I  would 
have  you  observe — that  till  you  hear  of  my  dying  for  or  m 
my  work,  you  will  not  be  apprized  of  all  the  preferment  that 
ieejfpected  by 

G.  W." 

TO  THB  8AM1. 

"June  23. 
"  Dear  friend,-^ 

**Never  a  poor  creature  set  up  with  so  small  a  stock.     *  * 

*  *  My  intention  was  lo  make«  at  least,  a  hundred  ser- 
monsf  wi^  which  to  begin  the  ministiy  \  but  this  is  so  fiir  Grom 
being  the  case,  that  I  have  not  a  single  one  by  me»  except 
that  which  I  made  for  a  small  Christian  society,  and  which  I 
sent  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  to  convince  him  how  unfit 
I  was  to  take  upon  roe  the  importaniwork  of  preaching.  He 
kept  it  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  sent  it  back,  with  a  guinea 
for  the  Joan  of  it ;  tdJing  me  be  had  divided  it  into  two,  and 
had  preached  it  morning  and  evening  to  his  congregation. 
With  tins  sermon  I  miend  to  begin,  God  willing^  next  Sun^ 
day.  •  •  •  •  Help,  help  me,  my  dear  friend,  with 
your  warmest  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  I  nuiy 
not  only  find  mercy,  but  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need*    *     * 

*  *  O,  cease  not ;  for  I  must  a^psin  tepeai  it«  cease  not  to 
pray  for 

G.  W." 

The  intense  energy  of  these  appeals  to  God  and  man, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  his  first  views  of  the  ministry, 
and  leads  the  mind  to  expect  a  corresponding  eneigy  in  his 
preaching. 

"  Being  restrained  from  writing,  I  could  not  preach  in  the 
afternoon,  though  much  solicited  thereto.  But  I  read  prayers 
to  the  poor  prisoners ;  being  willing  to  let  the  first  act  of  my 
ministerial  office  be  an  act  of  charity.  The  next  morning, 
waiting  upon  God  in  prayer,  to  know  what  he  would  have  me 
to  do,  these  words,  *  Speak  out,  Paul,^  came  with  great 
power  to  my  soul.  Immediately  my  heart  was  enlarged ;  and 
I  preached  on  the  Sunday  following  to  a  very  crowded  audi- 
ence, with  as  mnch  fireedom  as  though  I  had  been  a  preacher 
Cm:  some  years*" 
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The  following  letter  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  excites  curiosity  about  the  sermon  itself. 

"  My  dear  friend,-^ 
*^  Glory !  glory !  glory !  be  ascribed  to  an  Almighty  Triune 
God.  Last  Sunday,  in  the  aflemoon,  I  preached  my  first 
sermon  in  the  church  of  St  Maiy  De  Crypty  where  I  was 
baptized,  and  also  first  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Curiosity,  as  you  may  easily  guess,  drew  a 
large  congregation  together  on  the  occasion.  The  sight,  at 
first,  a  little  awed  me ;  but  I  was  comforted  by  a  heartfelt 
sense  of  the  divine  presence,  and  soon  found  the  unspeaka- 
ble advantage  of  having  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking 
when  a  boy  at  school ;  and  of  exhorting  and  teaching  the 
prisoners,  and  poor  people  at  their  private  houses,  whilst  at 
the  University.  By  these  means  I  was  kept  from  being 
daunted  overmuch.  As  I  proceeded,  I  perceived  the  fire 
kindled,  till  at  last,  thou^  so  young,  and  amidst  a  crowd  of 
those  yf^o  knew  me  in  my  infant,  childish  days,  I  trust  I  waa 
enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  gospel  authority.  Some 
few  mocked,  but  most,  for  the  present,  seemed  struck ;  and  I 
have  since  heard,  that  a  complaint  had  been  made  to  the 
bishop,  that  I  drove  fifteen  mad  by  the  first  sermon.  The 
worthy  prelate,  as  I  am  infonned,  wished  that  the  madness 
might  not  be  forgotten  before  next  Sunday.  Before  then,  I 
hope  my  sermon  upon  *He  that  is  in  Christ  is  a  new  creature/ 
will  be  completed.  Blessed  be  God,  I  now  find  fireedom  in 
writing.     Glorious  Jesus ! 


*  Unloow  my  •tamnwring  toneue  i 
Thy  love  immense,  unsearchable ! 


to  tell 


Beinff  thus  engaged,  I  must  hasten  to  subscribe  myself 

W.  G." 

The  sermon  was  on  **  The  Necessity  and  Benefits  of  Re- 
ligious Society,*'  from  Eccles.  iv.  9—12,  **  Two  are  better 
than  one,''  &;c.  That  Whitefield  should  have  chosen  to 
commence  bis  public  ministry  with  such  a  subject,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  his  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  social  religion  of  the  Oxford  methodists,  and  of  the  soci- 
ety he  had  formed  in  Gloucester,  was  a  new  thing,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  required  to  be  explained  and  defended.  He 
had  to  leave,  that  week,  the  little  flock  collected  during  hia 
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rhuL  The^  were  to  be  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  and 
that  they  might  not  disperse  on  his  departure,  he  wisely  vindi- 
cated the  object  of  such  meetings,  and  removed  some  of  the 
odium  attached  to  them.  In  this  point  of  view  the  subject 
was  well  chosen,  and  quite  consistent  with  his  determination 
to  know  nothing  among  men,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cru- 
cified. The  sermon  will  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
works  ;  but  as  it  is  not  printed  from  his  own  manuscript,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  quote  from  it  any  specimens  of  his  style. 
And  yet,  even  in  its  present  form,  it  breathes,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  that  fireshness  and  ivarmth  which  characterize  all  his 
writings.  It  is  not  rolled  firom  that  ^'  secret  place  of  thunder" 
which  the  foregoing  letters  disclose  in  his  bosom,  and  which 
afterward  pealed  like  the  cloud  on  Sinai ;  but  it  contains 
earnests  of  his  future  energy. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  ex- 
plain it,  but  it  is  the  fact,  lAiat  whilst  Whitefield  never  lost 
sight  of  his  ordination  vows,  his  views  of  the  form  of  episco- 
pal ordination  underwent  such  a  change,  that  he  declared  to 
Kal(^  £r8kine,  of  his  own  accord,  "  I  knew  of  no  other  way 
then ;  but  I  would  not  have  it  in  that  way  again  for  a  thou- 
sand worlds."  The  letter  containing  this  acknowledgment, 
will  be  found  in  the  Scotch  part  of  his  history. 

Perhaps  no  mind,  since  the  apostolic  age,  has  been  more 
deeply  affected,  or  suitably  exercised,  by  ^*  the  laying  on  of 
bands,"  than  Whitefield's  was.  A  supernatural  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  could  hardly  have  produced  greater  moral 
efi^ts.  That  high  sense  of  responsibility,  that  singleness  of 
heart,  that  entire  and  intense  devotedness  of  soul,  body,  and 
spiriU  which  charaeterized  the  first  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
seelns  revived  in  him.  Accordingly,  after  reading  the  narn^ 
tive  of  his  ordination,  we  naturally  expect  from  Whitefield  a 
sort  of  apostolic  career.  This  would  be  anticipated  were  we 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  result.  After  witnessing  at  the  altar,  a 
spirit  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ardour,  throbbing  and 
thrilling  with  strong  emotions,  and,  like  a  renovated  eagle, 
impatient  to  burst  off,  we  naturally  look  for  a  corresponding 
swiftness  of  flight  and  width  of  sweep ;  and  feel  that  we  shall 
not  be  surprisml  by  any  thing  which  follows.  His  unbosom- 
ings  of  himself  (hsclose  in  his  heart  a  ^*  secret  place  of  thun- 
der,'' and  ^  a  fountain  of  tears,"  firom  which  we  expect  alter- 
nate bursts  of  terror  and  tenderness— 4>olt8  of  Sinai  and  dew 
of  Ueimon ;  and  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.    Agreeably  to 
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his  engagement  with  Sir  John  Philips,  Whitefield  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  took  out  his  bachelor's  degree.  During  his  resi* 
dence,  he  resumed  the  care  of  the  methodist  society,  and  of 
the  poor.  His  stay  at  Oxford  was,  however,  but  short.  He 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  officiate  for  a  time  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London.  His  first  sermon  in  the 
metropolis  was,  however,  preached  in  Bishopsgate  church. 
On  entering  the  pulpit,  his  juvenile  aspect  excited  a  general 
sneer  of  contempt;  but  he  had  not  spoken  long,  when  the 
sneer  gave  place  to  universal  symptoms  of  wonder  and  plea- 
sure. The  sermon  stamped  his  character  at  once ;  and  from 
that  time  his  popularity  in  London  continued  to  increase. 
During  his  stay,  which  only  extended  to  two  months,  he 
maintained  his  usual  habits  of  visiting  the  prisoners  and  the 
poor. 

About  this  time  letters  were  received  from  the  Wesleys  and 
Ingham,  then  in  Georgia.  Their  descriptions  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  British  colonies  in  America,  affected  his  heart 
powerfully,  and  awakened  in  him  a  strong  desire  to  preach 
the  gospel  abroad.  It  was  an  undertaking  suited  to  his  en- 
ergetic and  enterprising  character ;  and  therefore  sunk  deeply 
amongst  his  thoughts.  He  could  not,  however,  come  to  a 
final  determination  then,  and  therefore  he  returned  to  Oxford 
again.  There  Whitefield  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  Henry's  Commentary ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  book  amongst  his  associates  in  the  Univer- 
sity. "God,"  says  he,  ** works  by  him  (Henry)  greatly 
here."  How  highly  he  prized  his  own  copy,  may  be  judged 
from  his  gratitude  when  he  was  able  to  pay  for  it.  To  the 
friend  who  furnished  it,  he  writes,  "  Herewith  I  send  you 
«even  pounds  to  pay  for  Mr.  Henry's  Commentary.  Dear 
Esq.  Thorold  made  me  a  present  often  guineas,  so  that  now 
(for  ever  blessed  be  divine  goodness  !)  I  can  send  you  more 
than  I  thought  for."  In  a  former  letter  he  had  said,  "  I  hope 
to  send  you,  in  a  short  time,  two  guineas  towards  paying  for 
Henry's  Exposition." 

The  study  of  this  invaluable  work  was  soon  interrupted  by 
an  invitation  to  officiate  for  a  short  time  at  Dummer,  in,Hamp* 
shire.  This  was  a  very  different  sphere  to  any  he  had  been 
accustomed.  The  people  were  equally  poor  and  illiterate ; 
but  he  Was  soon  reconciled  to  them,  and  acknowledged  that 
during  his  stay,  he  had  '*  reaped  much  spiritual  benefit." 
While  he  continued  at  Dummer,  he  adhered  rigidly  to  his 
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uyBtem  of  economizing  time;  dividing  the  daj  into  three 
equal  parts  ;  eight  hours  for  sleep  and  meals,  eight  for  public 
prayers,  catechising,  and  visiting,  and  eight  for  study  and  de- 
votional retirement. 

While  thus  occupied  in  obscurity,  he  was  not  forgotten  in 
London :  a  profitable  curacy  in  the  metropolis  was  offered  to 
him ;  but  the  chord  touched  by  the  spiritual  wants  of  Georgia, 
had  not  ceased  to  vibrate  in  his  inmost  soul.  From  the  mo- 
ment it  was  struck,  Oxford  had  no  magnet,  Hampshire  no 
charms,  the  metropolis  no  fascination,  for  the  young  evange* 
tist  He  promptly  and  decidedly  declined  the  lucrative  and 
attractive  curacy,  being  intent  on  going  abroad.  And  an  op* 
portunity  of  gratifying  his  truly  missionary  spirit  soon  pre* 
sented  itself.  **He  received  letters,"  says  Dr.  Gillies, 
**  containing  what  he  thought'  to  be  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Georgia,  fiom  Mr.  John  Wesley,  whose  brother  came  over 
about  this  time  to  procure  more  labourers."  The  doctor 
might  have  said  "  letters  containing  what  was  an  invitation :  " 
for  although,  at  a  future  period,  it  was  insinuated  that  White* 
field  had  intruded  himself  upon  the  sphere  of  the  Wesleys  in 
America,  the  imputation  is  unwarranted.  Charles  Weslev 
both  urged  and  encouraged  him  to  leave  England.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  from  a  poem  addressed  to  Whitefield  by 
Charles  Wesley,  at  the  time. 

1. 

"  Servant  of  God,  the  summons  hear ; 

Thy  Master  calls— arise,  obey ! 
The  tokens  of  his  will  appear, 

His  pro? idence  points  out  the  way. 
♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

& 
"  Champion  of  God,  thy  Lord  proclaim; 

Jesus  alone  resolre  to  know  ; 
Tread  down  thy  foea  in  Jesus'  name ; 

G#!  conquering  and  to  oonquer,  go. 

9. 
**  Through  racks  and  fires  punae  thy  way ; 

Be  mindful  of  a  dying  God ; 
Finish  thy  course,  and  win  the  day ; 

Look  up— and  seal  the  truth  with  blood !" 

This  impassioned  adjuration  to  proceed  to  America,  proves 
that  Whitefield  did  not  intrude  himself  on  the  mission,  nor 
run  unsent.  Had  Dr.  Southey  observed  those  lines,  he 
would  not  have  said,  that  *^  Charles  did  not  invite  him  to  the 
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undertaking.^'  The  truth  is,  both  brothers  appealed  to  him 
in  the  form  most  likely  to  win  his  consent ;  making  the  call 
appear  to  be  from  God.  **  Only  Mr.  Dolamotte  is  with  me," 
says  John,  ^*  until  God  shall  stir  up  the  hearts  of  some  of  his 
servants  to  come  over  and  help  us.  What  if  thou  art  the  man, 
Mr.  Whitefield?  Do  you  ask  me  what  you  shall  have? 
Food  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on ;  a  house  to  lay  your  head 
in,  such  as  your  Lord  had  not ;  and  a  crown  of  glory  that 
iadeth  not  away."  This  is  a  real  invitation,  or  mockery ; 
and  precisely  in  that  spirit  which  Whitefield  could  not  resist. 
Accordingly,  on  reading  it,  **his  heart,"  he  says,  **  leaped 
within  him,  and,  as  it  were,  echoed  to  the  call."  A  concur- 
rence of  favourable  circumstances  at  the  time,  enabled  him^ 
thus  promptly,  to  embrace  the  proposal,  and  embark  in  the 
undertaking.  Mr.  Kinchin,  the  minister  of  Dummer,  had 
been  chosen  dean  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  was  willing 
to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  the  prisoners  at  Oxford ; 
Harvey  undertook  to  supply  his  place  in  the  curacy ;  and  in 
Georgia,  the  novel  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  the  warm  friend- 
ship of  Wesley,  were  equally  attractive  as  inducements  to 
leave  England.  The  resolution  thus  formed,  he  solemnly 
confirmed  by  prayer ;  and,  that  it  might  not  be  shaken  by  hu 
relations  at  Gloucester,  he  wrote  to  assure  them,  that  unless 
they  would  promise  not  to  dissuade  him,  he  would  embark 
without  seeing  them.  This  promise  they  gave ;  but  they 
forgot  it  when  he  arrived.  His  aged  mother,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, wept  sorely ;  and  others,  as  Dr.  Southey  observe8« 
who  had  no  such  cause  to  justify  their  interference,  represent- 
ed to  him  what  **  pretty  preferment "  he  might  have  if  he 
would  stay  at  home.  But^  none  of  these  things  moved  him  : 
their  influence  was  defeated  by  his  own  prayers,  and  by  the 
weight  of  the  bishop's  opinion ;  who,  as  usual,  received  him 
like  a  father,  approved  of  his  determination,  and  expressed 
his  confidence  that  God  would  enable  him  to  do  much  good 
abroad.  From  Gloucester  he  went  to  take  leave  of  his 
friends  at  Bristol.  During  this  visit  the  mayor  appointed 
him  to  preach  before  the  corporation:  even  the  quakers 
thronged  to  hear  him.  But  the  effect  of  his  farewell  sermons 
will  be  best  told  in  his  own  words :  '^  What  shall  I  say  ^ 
Methinks  it  would  be  almost  ^nful  to  leave  Bristol  at  this 
critical  juncture.  The  whole  city  seems  to  be  alarmed. 
Churches  are  as  full  on  week-days  as  they  used  to  be  on 
Sundays,  and  on  Sundays  so  full,  that  many,  very  many  are 
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obliged  to  go  awaj  because  they  cannot  come  in.  Oh  that 
God  would  keep  me  always  humble,  and  fully  convinced  that 
I  am  nothing  without  him ;  and  that  all  the  good  done  upon 
earth  God  himself  doth  it." — ^««The  word^was  sharper  than  a 
two-edged  sword ;  the  doctrine  of  the  new-birth  made  its 
way  like  lightning  into  the  hearers'  consciences.  Sanctify  it, 
holy  Father!  to  Sakne  own  glory  and  thy  people's  good." 

Similar  impressions  were  made  in  Bath  and  Gloucester, 
and  unprecedented  collections  obtained  for  charitable  objects. 
Hb  stay,  was,  however,  short :  he  was  called  up  to  London 
to  appear  before  General  Oglethorpe,  and  the  trustees  of 
CIreorgia.  Having  been  accepted  by  them,  he  was  presented 
to  the  bishop  and  primate,  who  bo^  highly  approved  of  his 
mission.  B«t  his  departure  from  England  was  delayed  for 
some  months,  owing  to  tiiie  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail  not 
being  ready  at  the  time  expected.  He  therefore  undertook 
to  serve,  for  awhUe,  the  church  of  one  of  his  friends  at  Ston»- 
hoose.  In  this  retirement  his  communion  with  God  was,  at 
once,  intimate  and  habitual.  Could  the  trees  of  the  wood 
speak,  he  says,  they  would  tell  what  sweet  communion  he  and 
Ins  Ghiistianbredirenhad,  under  their  shade,  enjoyed  with  their 
God.  ^  Sometimes  as  I  have  been  walking,"  he  continues, 
**my  soul  would  make  such  sallies,  that  i  thought  it  would  go 
out  of  the  body.  At  other  times  I  would  be  so  overpowered 
with  a  sense  of  God's  infinite  majesty,  that  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  throw  myself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  offiu* 
my  soul  as  a  blank  in  his  hands,  to  write  on  it  what  he  pleased. 
One  night  was  a  time  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  happened  to 
lighten  exceedingly.  I  had  been  expounding  to  many  people, 
and  aeme  being  afraid  to  go  home,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
aceompaBy  tlMni,and  improve  the  occasion,  to  stir  them  up 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  in  my  return 
to  the  parsonage,  whilst  others  were  nsing  from  their  beds, 
and  firi^tened  almost  to  death  to  see  the  lightning  nm  upon 
tile  ground,  I  and  another,  a  poor  but  pious  countryman,  were 
in  tiM  field,  praising,  prayinff  to,  and  exulting  in  our  God,  and 
longing  for  that  time  when  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  hea- 
ren  *  in  flaming  fire.'  Oh  tiiat  my  soul  may  be  in  a  like  frame 
when  he  shall  actually  come  to  call  me  I  "  He  refers  to  this 
noeoe  in  one  of  bis  letters.  **  Honest  Jam€$  and  I  were  out 
in  the  midst  of  the  lightning,  and  never  were  more  delighted 
in  our  lives.  May  we  be  as  well  pleased  when  the  Son  of 
God  cometb  to  judgment." 
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He  came  glowing  from  this  mount  of  communion  to  Bristol 
again,  prepared  to  preach  the  gospel  with  new  energy ;  and  the 
people  were  prepared  to  hear  it  with  new  interest ;  for  such 
was  the  impatience  for  his  return,  that  multitudes  on  foot,  and 
some  in  coaches,  were  waiting  to  meet  him,  a  mile  from  the 
city ;  and  a  still  greater  number  welcomed  him,  as  he  passed 
along  the  streets.  And  if  the  city  was  alarmed  during  his 
former  visit,  it  was  now  electrified  :  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
denominations  crowded  to  hear  him ;  and  such  was  the  pres- 
sure in  every  church,  that  he  could  hardly  make  his  way  to  the 
reading  desk.  ^  Some  hung  upon  the  rails  of  the  organ  loft, 
others  climbed  upon  the  leads  of  the  church,  and  altogether 
made  the  church  so  hot  Yfith  their  breath,  that  the  steam  would 
fall  from  the  pillars  Uke  drops  of  rain."  When  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon,  and  said  to  the  people  that  perhaps  they 
might  *^  see  his  face  no  more,"  high  and  low,  young  and  old, 
buret  into  tears.  Multitudes  followed  him  home  with  tears, 
and  many  with  entreaties  that  he  would  remain  in  £ngland ; 
but  he  was  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  merely  consented  to 
spend  the  next  day  in  speaking  with  those  who  had  been  awa- 
kened under  his  ministry.  This  he  did  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  midnight,  when  he  stole  away  secretly  to  avoid 
the  parade  of  a  public  escort 

After  some  brief  intermediate  visits,  he  arrived  again  in 
London.  Here  invitations  to  preach  and  administer  the  sa- 
crament poured  in  upon  him  from  so  many  churches,  and 
were  so  promptly  accepted  by  him,  that  his  friends  were  afraid 
for  his  health ;  the  crowds  at  each  church  being  so  over- 
whelming. But  his  answer  was,  ^*I  find  by  experience  that 
the  more  i  do,  the  more  I  may  do,  for  God."  This  was  said 
when  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  four  times  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  had  ofien  to  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  going  from 
one  church  to  another,  and  to  preach  &ve  times  in  the  week 
besides.  Such  unprecedented  laboura  might  well  be,  as  they 
were,  called  ^^  mighty  deeds  "  by  the  newspapers ;  but,  this 
kind  of  notice  hurt  his  feelings.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
expresses  himself  on  the  subjest  thus :  **  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  of  my  mighty  deeds,  falsely  so  called  by  the  newspa- 
pers ;  for  I  find  some  back-friend  has  published  abroad  my 
preaching  four  times  in  a  day ;  but  I  beseech  Mr.  Raikes,  the 
printer,  never  to  put  me  in  his  news  again  upon  any  such  ac- 
count, for  it  is  quite  contraiy  to  my  inclinations  and  positive 
orden."    To  his  friends,  however,  he  was  not  reserved  in 
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ooaunuDicating  either  the  extent  of  his  labours^  or  the  Bjrap* 
tons  of  their  success.  In  another  letter  to  the  same  person 
he  writes,  ^  Last  week,  save  one,  I  preached  ten  times  in  dif- 
ferent charches  ;  and  the  last  week,  seven ;  and  jesterdaj 
four  times,  and  read  prayers  twice,  though  I  slept  not  an  hour 
the  night  before,  which  was  spent  in  religious  conversatioo, 
&c.  God  still  works  more  and  more  by  my  unworthy  minis- 
try.  Many  youths  here  sincerely  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
and  thousands,  I  hope,  are  quickened,  strengthened,  and  con- 
finned  by  the  word  preached.  Last  Sunday,  (in  St  Dun- 
Stan's,)  at  six  in  the  morning,  when  I  gave  my  farewell,  the 
whole  church  was  drowned  in  tears  :  they  wept  and  cried 
alond,  as  a  mother  weepeth  for  her  firstpbom.  Since  that, 
there  is  no  end  of  persons  coming  and  weeping,  telling  me 
what  God  has  done  for  their  souls  :  others  again  beg  little 
books,  and  desire  me  to  write  their  names  in  them.  The 
time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  relate  how  many  have  been 
awakened,  and  how  many  pray  for  me.  The  great  day  will 
discover  all!"  This  will  be  more  minutely  detailed  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Having  thus  traced  the  amazmg  effects  of  Whitefield's  jbni 
sermons,  it  will  now  be  interesting  to  examine  their  general 
character,  and  to  ascertain  what  were  the  truths  which  thus 
arrested  and  aroused  the  pubUc  mind.  Three  of  these 
successful  sermons  can,  happily,  be  identified  with  these 
**  times  of  refreshing ; "  and  they  may  be  depended  on,  as 
specimens  of  both  &e  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  preaching, 
because  they  ware  printed  firom  his  own  manuscripts :  ikaX  . 
^On  Early  Piety i'^  that  ''On  Regeneration;^^  and  that 
**  On  Interceseion.^^  Whoever  will  r^  these  appeals,  real- 
izing the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made,  will 
hardly  wonder  at  the  effect  produced  by  them ;  the  topics  ot 
the  second  and  third,  and  the  tone  of  all  the  three,  are  so  dif- 
ferent finom  the  matter  and  manner  of  sermonizing,  to  which 
the  public  had  been  long  accustomed.  They  do  not  surprise 
us  at  all ;  because,  happily,  neither  the  topics  nor  the  tone  of 
theas  are  '^strange  things  to  our  ears."  Both  were,  however, 
novelties,  even  in  the  metropolis,  at  that  time.  When— 
where  had  an  appeal  like  the  following  been  made  in  Londont 
^I  beseech  you,  in  love  and  compassion,  to  come  to  Jesus. 
Indeed,  all  I  say  is  in  love  to  your  souls.  And  if  I  could  be 
but  an  instrument  of  bringing  you  to  Jesus,  I  should  not  envy 
but  rejoice  in  your  happiness,  however  much  you  were  exalt* 
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•d.  If  I  w«8  to  make  up  the  last  of  the  train  of  the  compan- 
ions of  the  blessed  Jesus,  it  would  rejoice  me  to  see  you 
above  me  in  glory.  I  would  willingly  go  to  prison  or  to  death 
for  you,  so  I  could  but  bring  one  soul  from  the  devil's  strong 
k^ds,  into  the  salvation  which  is  by  Christ  Jesus.  Come 
then  to  Christ,  every  one  that  hears  me  this  night  Come, 
come,  my  guilty  brethren  :  I  beseech  you  for  your  ]mm<Mtal 
souls'  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  come  to  Christ !  Methinks  I 
eoald  speak  till  midnight  unto  you  ;  I  am  full  of  love  towards 
you*  Would  you  have  me  go  and  tell  my  Master,  that  you 
will  not  come,  and  that  I  have  spent  my  strength  in  vain  ?  I 
eannot  bear  to  cany  such  a  message  to  him !  I  would  not,  in- 
deed I  would  not,  be  a  swifl  witness  against  you  at  the  great 
day  of  account :  but  if  you  will  refuse  these  gracious  invita* 
tions,  I  must  do  it." 

In  this  s(»rit  (not  very  prevalent  even  now)  Whitefield  be« 
gan  his  ministry.  And  there  is  a  fascination  as  well  as  fer- 
vour in  some  of  his  eariy  sermons.  How  bold  and  beauti* 
fiiL  is  the  peroration  of  that  on  Intercession!  Referring  to  tiie 
holy  impatience  of  '^  the  souls  under  the  altar,"  for  the  coming 
of  £he  kingdom  of  God,  he  exclaims,  *'And  shall  not  we  who 
»re  on  earth,  be  often  exercised  in  this  divine  employ  widi 
the  glorious  company  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect) 
Since  our  lu^piness  is  so  much  to  consist  in  the  communion 
of  saints,  in  die  church  triumphant  above,  shall  we  not  fre- 
quently intercede  for  the  church  militant  below ;  and  earnest- 
ly beg,  that  we  may  be  all  one?  To  provoke  you  to  this  work 
and  labour  of  love,  remember,  that  it  is  the  never-Kseasing 
employment  of  the  holy  and  highly  exalted  Jesus  himself:  so 
that  he  who  is  constantly  interceding  for  others,  is  dmng  that 
on  earth,  which  the  eternal  Son  of  God  is  always  doing  in 
heaven.  Imagine,  therefore,  when  you  are  lifting  up  holy 
hands  for  one  another,  that  you  see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  Son  of  God  in  all  his  glory,  as  the  great  High  Priest  of 
your  salvation,  {heading  for  you  the  all-sufficient  merit  of  his 
■aorifice  before  the  throne.  Join  your  intercessions  with  His! 
The  imagination  will  strengthen  your  fiiith,  and  excite  a  holy 
earnestness  in  your  prayers." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WBIT£nBLl>'8  mTBODVCnON  TO  LOKDON. 

Whitbfibld's  ministiy  in  London  began  at  the  Tower— «n 
volikely  quarter  for  attraction  or  effect  The  curate  of  the 
Tow^r,  who  had  been  his  friend  at  college*  having  occaeioa 
to  officiate  in  Hampshire  for  a  season,  invited  him  to  supply 
doriog  his  absence.  Sir  John  Philips  also  sanctioned  the 
request,  and  joined  in  it.  Little  did  either  of  these  good 
men,  and  still  less  did  Whitefield  himself,  foresee  the  remote, 
or  even  the  immediate,  consequences  of  this  invitation.  And 
it  is  well  they  did  not !  For  had  they  foreseen  Whitefield's 
qdendid  irregularities  in  Moorefield's  and  Blackheath,  or  his 
spacious  tabernacles  in  London,  or  even  his  moderate  Cal- 
vinism, they  would  not  have  countenanced  him.  He  himself, 
notwithstanding  all  his  constitutional  bravery  and  conscien- 
tious simplicity,  would  not  have  hazarded  the  experiment,  had 
he  suspected  the  result 

How  little  he  did  so,  will  be  best  told  in  his  own  words. 
^  On  Wednesday,  August  4th,  1737,  with  fear  and  trembling 
I  obeyed  the  summons,  and  went  in  the  stage  coach  to  Loi^ 
don ;  and  the  Sunday  following,  in  the  afternoon,  preached 
at  Bishopsgate  church.  As  I  went  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  almost 
all  seemed  to  sneer  at  me,  on  account  of  my  youth.  But 
they  soon  grew  serious  in  the  time  of  my  preaching ;  and 
after  I  came  down,  showed  me  great  tokens  of  respect,  bless- 
ed me  as  I  passed,  and  made  great  inquiry  who  I  was.  The 
question  no  one  could  answer ;  for  I  was  quite  a  stranger : 
and«  by  passing  speedily  through  the  crowd,  returned  to  the 
Tower  without  having  my  name  discovered. 

**Here  (at  the  Tower)  I  continued  for  the  space  of  two 
m<mths,  reading  prayers  twice  a  week,  catechising  and  preach- 
ing once,  besides  visiting  the  soldiers  in  the  infirmary  and 
btfracks  daily.  I  also  read  prayers  every  evening  in  Wap- 
piog  cb^eL"    (It  was,  no  doubt,  in  going  between  die  Tower 
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aod  Wapping  chapel,  that  his  well-known  expression,  ^^Wap- 
mng  tinntrs^^  was  first  forced  upon  him.)  ''  I  preached  at 
Ludgate  prison  every  Tuesday."  (This  also,  together  with 
his  visits  to  the  castle  at  Oxford,  will  account  for  the  frequen- 
cy of  the  forms  of  judicial  trial  and  condemnation,  in  his  ser- 
mons to  the  ungodly.)  **6od  was  pleased  to  give  me  favour 
in  the  eyesk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower.  The  chapel  was 
crowded  on  Lord's  days.  Religious  friends  from  various 
parts  of  the  town  attended  the  word,  and  several  young  men 
on  Lord's^day  morning,  under  serious  impressions,  came  to 
converse  with  me  on  the  new  birth." 

'  Bo  far  all  is  pleasing ;  but  there  was  nothing  surprising 
narked  Whitefield's  first  visit  to  London.  That  it  made  no 
great  impression  on  himself,  is  evident  from  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity with  which  he  records  its  close :  ^  Having  staid  in 
London  until  Mn  B.  came  out  of  the  countiy,  I  returned  to 
my  little  chaiige  at  Oxford,  and  waited  on  my  deaconship  ae- 
cording  to  the  measure  of  grace  imparted  to  me."  Even 
when  be  was  invited  to  ^a  very  profkable  curacy'*  in  Lon- 
don, and  urged  to  accept  it,  he  says, ''  I  had  no  inclinatioB  to 
accept  it  At  Dummer  I  soon  began  to  be  as  much  delighted 
with  the  artless  conversation  of  the  poor  illiterate  people,  as  I 
had  been  formerly  with  the  company  of  my  Oxford  friends ; 
and  frequently  learned  as  much  by  an  afternoon's  visit,  as  by 
a  week's  study." 

It  was  therefore  for  the  sake  of  Greoigia  solely,  that  he 
came  back  to  London.  The  metrc^olis  was  to  Whitefield, 
then,  merely  the  way  to  America.  Accordin^y,  he  did  not 
aeek  for  engagements,  nor  volunteer  his  services,  on  his  arri- 
val from  Oxford.  Indeed,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated  preaching.  **I  followed  my  usual  practice  of  reading 
and  praying  over  the  word  of  God  on  my  knees.  Sweet  was 
Ais  rttirt9uwl  to  my  soul-^ut  it  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Invitations  were  given  me  to  preach  at  several  places."  Not, 
however,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  preach.  All  I  want  to  show 
is,  that  he  had  no  designs  upon  London,  and  no  idea  of  crea- 
-ting  a  sensation  in  it.  He  could  not,  however,  be  hid  long. 
His  former  visit  was  not  forgotten,  and  his  fame  in  Bristol 
had  reached  the  metropolis.  "The  stewards  and  members 
of  the  religious  societies"  found  him  out,  and  forced  him  out, 
on  behalf  of  their  charity  schools  :  a  work  which  their  suc- 
cessors carry  on,  with  great  fidelity  and  perseverance,  to  this 
hour !  I  mean  no  reflection  upon  stewards*     They  thus  call 
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out  ministerB,  who  would  otherwise  shrink  from  publicity; 
and  extend  oTer  London  the  influence  of  talents  and  piety, 
which  most  otherwise  have  been  confined  to  a  comer.  It  m 
not  their  fault,  if  another  Whitefield  has  not  been  found  out. 
Had  there  been  another  in  the  empire  since,  the  nets  of  reli- 
gious societies  would  have  caught  him :  and,  whenever  there 
is  another,  they  are  sure  to  bring  him  into  full  notice  and  em* 
ployment !  Whitefield  says,  with  great  simpUcity,  *^  The  stew- 
ards of  religious  societies  were  very  fond  of  hearing  me." 
No  wonder :  he  collected  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  for 
the  schools  alone  ;  **in  those  days,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  ^  a 
prodigious  sum  ;  laiger  coUections  being  made  than  had  ever 
he/on  been  known  on  like  occasions." 

Whitefield  himself  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the 
feelings  with  which  he  accepted  invitations  from  societies, 
and  tibe  feelings  with  which  he  assisted  clergymen  on  the 
Sabbath.  **  I  embraud  the  invitations  to  preach  and  assist 
in  administering  the  sacrament."  **  With  great  rehictanee  I 
was  prevailed  on  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  at  Wappiag 
chapel."  On  both  occasions,  he  was,  however,  equally  sue* 
eessfuL  "  So  many  came  "  to  the  sacrament  at  Cripplegate, 
St  Anne's  and  Foster  Lane,  **  that  sometimes  we  were 
obliged  to  consecrate  fresh  elements  twice  or  thrice,  and  the 
stewards  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  the  offerings  to' 
the  communion  table."  In  like  manner,  '*  more  was  collect- 
ed at  Wapping  chapeU  for  the  charity,  than  had  been  for  many 
years."  At  St.  Swithen's  also,  instead  often  shillings,  as 
formerly,  ^  eight  pounds  were  collected." 

This  was  too  great  a  novelty  then  to  be  concealed* 
**  Next  morning  as  I  was  at  breakfast  with  a  friend  at  the 
Tower,  I  read  in  one  of  the  newspapers  that  there  was  a 
young  gentleman  going  volunteer  to  Georgia,  had  preach- 
ed at  St.  Swithen's,  and  collected  eight  pounds  instead  of  ten 
shillings,  three  pounds  of  which  were  in  halfpence ;  and  that 
he  would  preach  next  Wednesday  before  the  societies,  at 
their  general  quarterly  meeting.  This  advertisement  cha- 
-grined  me  very  much.  I  immediately  sent  to  the  printer,  de- 
airing  he  would  put  me  in  his  paper  no  more.  His  answer 
was,  that  he  was  paid  for  doing  it,  and  would  not  lose  two 
shillings  for  any  body.  By  this  means  people's  curiosity 
was  stirred  up  more  and  more.  On  Wednesday  evening 
Bow  church,  in  Cheapside,  was  crowded  exceedingly.  I 
preached  my  sermon  on  Early  Piety,  and  at  the  request  of 
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the  societies  printed  it  Henceforward,  for  neariy  three 
months  successively,  there  was  no  end  of  people's  flocking 
to  hear  the  word  of  God.  Sometimes  constables  were  obliged 
to  be  placed  at  the  doors,  without  and  within.  One  might,  as 
it  were,  walk  upon  the  people's  heads.  Thousands  went 
away  from  the  largest  churches  for  want  of  room.  I  now 
preached  generally  nine  times  a-week.  The  people  were  all 
attention,  as  hearing  for  etemi^f  The  early  sacraments  were 
exceedingly  awful  1  Oh  how  often  at  Oripplegate,  St.  Anne's, 
and  Foster  Lane,  have  we  seen  Jesus  Chmt  crucified  and 
evidently  set  forth  before  us !  On  Sunday  mornings,  long 
before  day,  you  might  see  streets  filled  with  people  going 
to  church,  with  their  lanthoms  in  their  hands,  and  hear  them 
conversing  about  the  things  of  God." 

By  thus  specifying  the  spot  where  Whitefield  preached  his 
first  published  sermon.  Bow  church  will  be  recansecraUd,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  and  Bow  bells  sound  more  sweetly* 
Such  is  the  force  of  association.  Its  laws,  like  those  of  na* 
ture,  can  neither  be  set  aside  nor  weakened.  Only  hallowed 
men  can  make  hallowed  ground ;  and  no  minister  becomes 
hallowed  to  posterity,  but  **  he  that  winneth  souls."  Accord- 
inglyt  Bow  bells  remind  us  of  no  one  but  Whitefield.  His 
one  sermon  invests  that  church  with  more  sacredness  than  its 
consecration,  and  with  more  interest  than  the  whole  series  of 
its  corporation  sermons. 

There  is  neither  venom  nor  vapouring  in  this  remaik. 
Visitors  from  the  country,  and  from  America,  pause  even  in 
Cheapside  to  gaze  at  the  spire  under  which  George  White- 
field  preached.  They  remember  no  one  else.  Whyt  Be- 
cause no  one  else  has  **  so  preached  "  there,  **  that  many  be- 
lieved." Thus  it  is  only  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls  that 
stamps  religious  immortality  upon  ^*  solemn  temples."  Ac- 
cordingly, not  all  the  talent  and  piety  which  graced  the  pulpit 
at  Whitehall  during  the  Protectorate,  nor  all  the  rank  which 
has  been  in  it  and  around  it  since,  can  awaken  one  Mpiritual 
emotion  or  recollection.  Even  Baxter,  Owen,  and  Howe, 
can  hardly  be  realized  there,  as  ministers  of  the  glorious  gos- 
peL  A  bam^  where  either  of  them  had  preached  Christ  to 
the  poor  and  the  perishing,  would  make  our  hearts  bum  with- 
in us,  but  in  the  chapel-royal  they  are  remembered  only  as 
great  men.  Had  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  that  "Paul  the 
aged,"  preached  there  but  once,  before  singing  his  iViuu; 
dtmUliSf  he  would  have  been  more  remembered  by  posterity, 
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tban  all  his  late  predecessors  put  together*  It  is  utterly  in 
vain  to  sneer  or  reason  against  this  law  of  association.  No- 
thing gains  or  retains  a  hallowed  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  pious  but  usefulness.  Mere  talent  and  heartless  ortho- 
doxy can  no  more  endear  or  dignify  a  church  now»  than  relie$ 
from  Rome  or  Jerasalem. 

But,  to  return.  Whitefield  had  soon  to  pay  the  usual  price 
of  popularity.  ^^  As  my  popularity  and  usefidness  increased, 
opposition  increased  proportionably.  At  first,  many  of  the 
clergy  were  my  hearers  and  admirers  ;  but  some  soon  grew 
angry,  and  complaints  were  made  that  there  was  no  room  for 
the  parishioners,  and  that  the  pews  were  spoiled.  Some  call- 
ed me  a  spiritual  pickpocket,  and  others  thought  I  made  use 
of  a  charm  to  get  the  people's  money.  A  report  was  spread 
abroad  that  the  bishop  of  London,  upon  the  comf^aint  of  the 
clergy,  intended  to  silence  me.  I  immediately  waited  upon 
his  lordship,  and  inquired  whether  any  complaint  of  this  na- 
ture had  been  lodged  against  me.  He  answered.  No.  I 
asked  his  lordship  whether  any  objection  could  be  made 
against  my  doctrine  ?  He  said,  *  No :  for  he  knew  a  clergy- 
man who  heard  me  preach  a  plain  scriptural  sennon.'  I 
aaked  his  lordship  whether  he  would  grant  me  a  license?  He 
said,  *  I  needed  none,  as  I  was  going  to  Georgia.'  I  replied, 
*  Then  your  lordship  would  not  forbid  me/  He  gave  me  a  * 
satisfactory  answer,  and  I  took  my  leave." 

Why  has  Dr.  Southey  stripped  the  bishop's  courtesy  of  all 
its  grace  1  He  says  of  the  bishop,  *^  Evidently  he  thought 
this  (Georgia)  a  happy  destination  for  one  whose  fervent  spirit 
was  likely  to  lead  hun  into  extravagances  of  doctrine  as  weU 
as  of  life.''  This  is  no  compliment  to  his  lordshq)'s  wisdom* 
whatever  it  be  to  his  policy.  Even  his  policy  was  bad, 
if  this  be  true ;  for  what  could  be  worse  in  principle  or  policy, 
than  letting  loose  upon  an  infant  colony  an  extravagant  chi^ 
lain  ?  Thus  Dr.  Southey  has  imputed  to  the  bishop,  unwit- 
tingly, a  heartless,  if  not  reckless,  indifference  to  the  religious 
interests  of  Georgia;  for  if  Whitefield  was  dangerous  even 
in  London,  where  he  could  easily  be  counteracted,  if  not  con- 
trolled, how  much  more  dangerous  he  must  have  been  in  a 
distant  colony !  This  inference  is  inevitable,  if  there  was  any 
real  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Whitefield's  doctrine  or 
example.  It  is  easy  to  say,  that  '^  the  whole  force  of  his  en- 
thusiasm might  safely  expend  itself "» in  Georgia;  but  Dr. 
Southey  should  not  have  said  this ;  for  he  had  just  said  be- 
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fore,  of  the  disorders  raised  in  the  colony,  that  Charles  Wes- 
ley had,  *'  in  truth,  been  the  occasion  of  them,  by  his  injudi- 
cious zeal."  But  enough  of  this,  Southey  is  no  doubt  right 
in  saying  that  the  bishop  was  glad,  and  that  some  of  the 
clergy  rejoicvBd  '*  in  Whitefield's  departure,"  as  a  happy  rid- 
dance. He  guessed  well,  although  he  reasons  ill,  in  this  in- 
stance. Accordingly,  the  bishop's  '*  satisfactory  answer  "  to 
Whiteiield  did  not  prevent  some  of  the  London  clergy  from 
shutting  their  pulpits  against  him.  **  Soon  after  this,  tviro 
clergymen  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  they  would  not  let  me 
preach  in  their  pulpits  any  more,  unless  I  renounced  that 
part  of  the  preface  of  my  sermon  on  Regeneration,  wherein  I 
wished  that  my  brethren  would  entertain  their  auditories  of- 
tener  with  discourses  on  the  new  birth.  This  I  had  not  free- 
dom to  do— and  so  they  continued  my  opposers." 

*^  What,  I  believe,  irritated  some  of  my  enemies  the  more, 
was  my  free  conversation  with  many  of  the  serious  dissenters, 
who  invited  me  to  their  houses,  and  told  me  repeatedly,  '  that 
if  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  and  justification  by  ^ith  was 
preached  powerfully  in  the  church,  there  would  be  but  few 
dissenters  in  England.'  Who  the  dissenters  were  that  said 
this  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but,  certainly,  they  were  not 
teriotu  dissenters^  nor  sound  reasoners,  however  serious  they 
may  have  been  as  Christians  ;  for  wherever  these  doctrines 
are  powerfuUy  preached  in  the  church,  there  are  many  dissen- 
ters. The  progress  of  both  dissent  and  metfaodism  keeps 
pace  with  the  progress  of  evangelical  sentiment  in  the  church, 
and  ever  must  do  whilst  they  continue  evangelical.  White- 
field  was,  however,  simple  enough  to  believe  what  he  wished, 
and  honest  enough  to  act  accordingly,  in  this  instance.  *'  My 
practice  in  visiting  and  associating  with  (these  dissenters)  I 
.  thought  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  Their  con- 
versation was  savoury,  and  I  judged,  (*  rightly,'  says  Dr. 
Southey,)  that  the  best  way  to  bring  them  over,  was  not  by 
bigotiy  and  railing,  but  by  moderation  and  love,  and  undis- 
sembled  holiness  of  life. 

^^  But  these  reasons  were  of  no  avail.  One  minister  called 
me  a  pragmatical  rascal^  and  vehemently  inveighed  against 
me  and  the  whole  body  of  dissenters  together."  Dr.  Southey 
explains  the  "  serious  offence"  thus  tiJcen  by  the  clergy,  by 
saying, — '^for  the  evils  which  puritanism  had  brought  on  this 
kingdom  were  at  that  time  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven," 
Ho  thanks  to  the  Doctor  if  ever  they  should  be  so !    He  has 
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done  all  he  could  to  perpetuate  their  memory*  It  will  nott 
however,  live  long.  The  accidental  evils  of  puritanism,  like 
those  of  the  Reformation,  will  soon  be  forgiven,  and  for- . 
gotten  too,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  truth  and  liberty  which 
the  puritans  bought  and  sealed  with  their  blood.  Wyclifie 
and  Baxter,  Latimer  and  Owen^  Cranmer  and  Howe^  will  be 
associated  and  enshrined  names  in  the  temple  of  Christi- 
anity, when  all  who  have  hindered  their  identification  will 
be  nameless,  or  named  only  to  be  pitied  and  wondered  at  for 
ever. 

Whitefield  found  pulpits  in  London,  until  he'embarked  for 
America.  Not  many,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  shut  against 
him.  **I  have  been  wearied  almost  to  death,"  he  says«  **in 
preaching."  ^^The  nearer  the  time  of  my  embarkation  ap- 
proached, the  more  affectionate  and  eager  people  grew.  All 
ranks  gave  vent  to  their  passion.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  prayers  weire  put  up  for  mel  The  people  would  run  and 
stop  me  in  the  alleys  of  the  churches,  hug  me  in  their  arms, 
and  follow  me  with  wishful  looks.  Such  a  sacrament  I  never 
saw  before,  as  at  St  Dunstan's.  The  tears  of  the  com- 
municants mingled  with  the  cup:  and  had  not  Jesus  given 
Us  some  of  his  *new  wine,'  our  parting  would  have  been  in- 
supportable. 

*^At  length,  having  preached  in  a  good  part  of  the  London 
churcheSf  collected  about  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  charity 
schools,  and  got  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  the 
poor  in  Georgia,  I  left  London  on  Dec.  28di,  1737,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  my  age,  and  went  in  the  strength  of  God, 
as  a  poor  pil^m,  on  board  the  Whitaker." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

WBITEFISLD'8  FIX8T  YOTAGB  AlfD  VISIT  TO  GB0R6IA. 

The  settlement  of  Georgia  was  begun  in  1733,  by  a  num- 
ber of  English  people,  who  were  brought  oyer  by  General 
Oglethorpe.  On  the  first  of  February  of  that  year,  General 
Oglethorpe  and  his  colony  entered  the  Savannah  river,  and 
the  same  night  the  tents  were  first  pitched  where  the  city  of 
Savannah  now  stands.  For  sevend  days  the  people  were 
employed  in  erectbg  a  fortification,  and  in  felling  the  woods, 
while  the  general  marked  out  the  town.  The  first  house  was 
begun  on  the  ninth;  and  the  town,  after  the  Indian  name  of 
the  river  which  ran  by  it,  was  called  Savannah.  The  fort 
being  completed,  the  guns  mounted,  and  the  colony  put 
into  a  state  of  safety,  the  next  object  of  Oglethorpe's  at- 
tention was,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  for  a  share  of  their 
possessions. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  was  greatly  assisted 
by  an  Indian  woman,  whom  he  found  in  Savannah,  of  the 
name  of  Mary  Musgrove.  She  had  resided  among  the 
English,  in  another  part  of  the  country,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  language.  She  was  of  great  use,  there- 
fore, to  General  Oglethorpe,  in  interpretmg  what  he  said  to  the 
Indians,  and  what  they  said  to  him.  For  this  service  he  gave 
her  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

"Among  those  who  came  over  with  General  Oglethorpe 
was  a  man  named  Thomas  Bosomworth,  who  was  £e  chap- 
lain, or  minister,  of  the  colony.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
married  the  above-mentioned  Indian  woman,  Mary  Musgrove. 
Unhappily,  Bosomworth  was,  at  heart,  a  bad  man,  although 
by  profession  he  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  pride,  and  love  of  riches  and  influence. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  very  artful.  Yet,  on  account  of 
his  profession,  he  was,  for  a  time,  much  respected  by  the 
Indians. 

*^At  one  of  the  great  councils  of  the  Indians,  this  artful 
man  induced  some  of  the  chiefs  to  crown  Malatche,  one  of 
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tiie  greatest  among  them,  and  to  declare  him  prince  and 
emperor  of  all  the  Creeks.  After  this  he  made  his  wife  call 
herself  the  eldest  sister  of  Malatche ;  and  she  told  the  Indiana 
that  one  of  her  grandfathers  had  heen  made  king,  by  the 
Great  Sphit,  over  all  the  Creeks.  The  Indians  belieyed 
what  Mary  told  them ;  for,  since  General  Oglethorpe  had  been 
io  kind  to  her,  they  had  become  very  proud  of  hen  They 
called  a  great  meeting  of  the  chiefs  together,  and  Mary  made 
them  a  long  talk.  She  told  them  that  they  had  been  injured 
by  the  whites— -diat  they  were  getting  away  the  kmds  of  the 
Indians,  and  would  soon  drive  them  from  all  their  possessions. 
She  said,  *  We  must  assert  our  right9---we  must  arm  ouiw 
selves  against  them — ^we  must  drive  them  from  our  terri- 
tories. Let  us  call  forth  our  warriors— I  will  head  them.  Stand 
by  me,  and  the  houses  which  they  have  erected  shall  smoke 
in  mins.' 

**  The  spirit  of  Qiieen  Mary  was  contagious.  Every  chief 
p'esent  declared  himself  ready  to  defend  her  to  the  hist  drop 
of  his  blood. 

"AHer  due  preparation,  the  warriors  were  called  forth* 
They  had  painted  themselves  afresh,  and  sharpened  anew 
their  tomahawks  for  the  battle.  The  march  was  now  conn 
menced.  Queen  Mary,  attended  by  her  infamous  and  wicked 
hasband,  the  real  author  of  all  their  discontent,  headed  the 
savage  throng. 

^Before  they  reached  Savannah,  their  approach  was  an- 
nounced. The  people  were  justly  alanned--4hey  were  few 
in  number,  and  Uiough  they  had  a  fortification  and  cannon, 
they  had  no  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  should  be  able  to 
ward  off  the  deadly  blow  which  was  aimed  against  them* 

^By  this  time  die  savages  were  in  sight  of  Savannah.  At 
this  critical  moment  an  En^shman,  by  the  name  of  Noble 
Jones,  a  bold  and  daring  man,  rode  f(»th,  with  a  few  spirited 
men  on  horseback,  to  meet  them.  As  he  approached  them, 
he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  like  thunder:  'Ground  your  armst 
ground  your  arras  !  not  an  armed  Indian  shall  set  his  foot  in 
this  town.' 

'' Awe-struck  by  his  lofty  tone,  and  perceiving  him  and  his 
companions  ready  to  dash  in  among  them,  they  paused,  and 
soon  after  laid  down  their  arms.  B^omworth  and  his  queen 
were  now  summoned  to  march  into  the  city,  and  it  was  per- 
mitted the  chiefs  and  other  Indians  to  follow,  but  without 
their  arms. 
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"  On  reaching  the  parade  ground,  the  thunder  of  fifteen 
cannon  fired  at  the  same  moment,  told  them  what  they  might 
expect  should  they  persist  in  their  hostile  designs.  The  In*^ 
dians  were  now  marched  to  the  house  of  the  president  of  the 
council,  in  Savannah.  Bosomworth  was  required  to  leave 
the  Indians  while  the  president  had  a  friendly  talk  with  them. 

**  In  his  address  to  them  he  assured  them  of  the  kindness 
of  the  English,  and  demanded  what  they  meant  by  coming 
in  this  warlike  manner. 

*'  In  reply,  they  told  the  president  *•  that  they  heard  that  Mary 
was  to  be  sent  over  the  great  waters,  and  they  had  come  to 
learn  why  they  were  to  lose  their  queen.' 

**  Finding  that  the  Indians  had  been  deceived,  and  that  Bo- 
somworth was  the  author  of  all  the  trouble— that  he  had  even 
intended  to  get  possession  of  (he  magazine,  and  to  destroy 
the  whites,  Uie  council  directed  him  to  be  seized,  and  to  be 
thrown  into  prison. 

^  This  step  Mary  resented  with  great  spirit.  Rushing  forth 
among  the  Indians,  she  openly  cursed  General  Ogle&orpey 
although  he  had  raised  her  from  poverty  and  distress,  and  de- 
clared that  the  whole  world  should  know  that  the  ground  she 
trod  upon  was  her  own. 

**The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Indians  being  thus  likely  to  be 
renewed,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  imprison  Mary  also* 
This  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect.  At  the  same  time, 
to  appease  the  Indians,  a  sumptuous  feast  was  made  for  the 
chiefs  by  the  president,  who,  during  the  better  state  of  feeling, 
which  seemed  to  prevail,  took  occasion  to  explain  to  them  the 
wickedness  of  Bosomworth,  and  how  by  falsehood  and  cun- 
ning he  had  led  them  to  believe  that  Mary  was  really  their 
queen— a  descendant  of  one  of  their  great  chiefs.  <  Brothers,' 
said  he,  *•  it  is  no  such  thing.  Queen  Mary  is  no  other  than 
Mary  Musgrove,  whom  I  found  poor,  and  who  has  been  made 
the  dupe  of  the  artful  Bosomworth ;  and  you,  brothers,  the 
dupes  of  both.' 

**  The  aspect  of  things  was  now  pleasant.  The  Indians 
were  beginning  to  be  satisfied  of  the  villany  of  Bosomworth, 
and  of  the  real  character  of  Mary.  But  at  this  moment  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Mary  burst 
into  the  room.  She  had  made  her  escape  from  prison ;  and, 
learning  what  was  going  on,  she  rushed  forward  with  the  fuiy 
of  a  tigress,  exclaiming  as  she  entered,  '  Seize  your  arms  ! 
seize  your  arms  !  Remember  your  promise,  and  defend  your 
queen.' 
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^*The  sight  of  their  queen  seemed,  in  a  moment,  to  bring 
back  all  the  origina]  ardour  of  the  enterprise.  In  an  instant, 
every  chief  had  seized  his  tomahawk,  and  sprung  from  the 
ground  to  rail  j  at  the  call  of  their  queen. 

'*  At  this  moment  Captain  Jones>  who  was  present,  perceiv- 
ing  the  danger  of  the  president,  and  the  other  whites,  drew 
fais  sword  and  demanded  peace.  The  majesty  of  his  counte* 
aance,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  glittering  of  his  sword,  told 
Queen  Mary  what  she  might  expect,  should  she  attempt  to 
raise  any  higher  the  feverish  spirit  of  her  subjects. 

^*  The  Indians  cast  an  eye  towards  Mary,  as  if  to  inquire 
what  they  should  do.  Her  countenance  fell.  Perceiving 
his  advantage.  Captain  Jones  stepped  forward,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  Indians,  standing  round,  again  conducted  Mary 
back  to  prison. 

*' A  short  imprisonment  so  far  humbled  both  Bosom  worth 
and  Mary,  that  each  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  they  confessed 
the  wrong  they  had  done,  and  promised,  if  released,  that  they 
would  conduct  themselves  with  more  propriety  in  future. 
The  people  kindly  forgave  both,  and  they  left  the  city. 
-  **  But  they  did  not  perform  their  promise.  Again  Bosom- 
worth  tried  to  make  Mary  queen,  and  to  get  possession  of 
three  laree  islands,  called  Ossalaw,  Sapelo,  and  St  Catha- 
rine's. He  pretended  that  they  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Indians.  Being,  however,  unable  to  make  Umself  master  of 
them,  he  went  over  to  England  with  Mary,  where  he  institut- 
ed a  law-suit  for  their  recovery.  At  length,  having  obtained 
St.  Catharine's  Island  by  a  judgment  of  the  court,  he  return- 
ed with  his  wif<^,  and  took  up  his  residence  upon  that  island. 
There  Mary  died.  Some  time  after,  Bosomworth  married 
ane  of  his  own  servants,  who  did  not  survive  him.  At  length, 
he  finished  his  own  inglorious  life,  and  was  buried  between 
his  two  wiyes,  upon  the  island  which  had  given  him  so  much 
trouble." 

Such  (it  18  said  in  America)  was  the  first  specimen  of  a 
chaplain,  which  the  Indians  and  colonists  at  Savannah  had 
before  their  eyes.  No  wonder  Oglethorpe  and  the  trustees 
of  Georgia  turned  their  eyes  upon  another  kind  qf  meni  The 
Oxford  methodbts  were,  accordmgly,  fixed  upon,  **a8  men 
who  appeared  to  possess  the  habits  and  qualities  requisite " 
for  preaching  the  gospel  to  settlers  and  the  Indians.  Dr. 
Butler,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  sounded  the  Wesleys  on 
the  subject,  and  introduced  them  to  Oglethorpe.    This  was 
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going  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Accordingly,  on  their  airiyal 
in  the  colonj,  they  soon  proved  their  unfitness  for  the  reli-*' 
gious  management  of  an  infant  settlement  They  certainly 
meant  well,  and  were  shamefully  treated:  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  they  were  both  very  imprudent.  Dr.  Southey, 
however,  implicates  Charles  Wesley  too  deeply  in  the  muti* 
nies  of  the  period :  for  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  Ogle- 
thorpe acquitted  him  of  this  charge,  and  offered  to  build  him 
a  house,  and  to  allow  him  a  deputy,  if  he  would  return  to  the 
colony.  This  is  just  as  true,  and  was  as  easily  ascertained, 
as  that  Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  ^  brutal  enough  to  give 
away  from  under"  Charles,  the  old  bedstead  on  which  he  lay 
in  a  fever,  aflerwards  **  embraced  and  kissed  him  with  cordial 
affec|ion.''  The  doctor  even  says,  **that  the  explanation 
then  given  so  satisfied  the  general,  that  his  feelings  were  en* 
lirely  changed :  all  his  old  love  and  confidence  returned : " 
mod  yet,  he  says  that  Charles  **  had  in  truth  been  the  occasion 
of  the  disorders  by  his  injudicious  zeal.^  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  Watson,  has  adiooitted  into  his  answer  to  Southey,  a 
vindication  of  Charles  Wesley,  from  the  pen  of  his  daughter, 
aomewhat  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledgment,  that  the 
Wesleys  "  held  the  reins  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  with  a 
tightness  unsuitable  to  infant  colonists  especially,  and  which 
tended  to  provoke  resistance." 

But  the  character  of  neither  brother  should  be  judged  of 
&cm  their  career  in  Georgia.  I  quite  agree  with  Watson, 
that  ^  their  integrity  of  heart,  and  the  purity  of  their  intentions, 
came  forth  without  a  stain : "  for  although  I  have  heard  re- 
ports, and  been  told  of  letters,  which  implicate  John  in  more 
than  imprudence,  I  have  found  no  one  to  authenticate  the  re* 
ports,  or  to  produce  the  letters.  Besides,  Whitefield  returned 
from  Georgia  unchanged  in  his  love  or  esteem  for  Wesley : 
a  conclusive  proof  that  he  found  nothing  to  justify  the  fama 
elamosa.  Nothing  in  his  journals,  letters,  or  diary,  indicates 
a  suspicion.  (I  have  learned,  since  I  wrote  this  paragraph, 
that  Wesley's  private  journals  of  the  Caust&n  affiur  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Conference;  and  that  they  justify  my 
argument.) 

It  was  to  this  new  colony,  then  in  danger  from  the  Spa- 
niards, and  irritated  by  the  Wesleys,  that  Whitefield  went 
forth  so  cheerfully,  although  solemnly.  He  does  not,  in- 
deed, say  that  he  knew  the  distracted  state  of  the  people : 
imt  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  way  in  which  he  prepared  for 
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kia  work,  and  from  the  spirit  in  which  he  began  his  labours, 
that  Oglethorpe,  or  some  of  the  trustees,  had  apprized  him  of 
th^  rocks  on  which  his  predecessors  had  split.  Both  his 
hopes  and  his  fears  prove  Uiat  he  was  not  ignorant  of  what  he 
had  to  do,  nor  of  what  he  had  to  undo.  All  his  conduct,  and 
especially  his  utter  disregard  of  Wesley's  oracular  **Let  him 
return  to  London"  shows  clearly  that  his  heart  was  set  upon 
healing  the  breaches  in  the  colony ;  that  thus  the  benevolent 
and  pure  designs  of  its  founders  might  be  canried  into  effect. 

In  this  spirit,  and  for  this  purpose,  Whitefield  embarked 
for  Georgia,  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  1737.  It  waSt 
however,  the  end  of  January,  1738,  before  the  vessel  was 
fairly  on  her  way ;  owing  to  contrary  winds.  His  reception 
on  board  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  motley  group  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  of  a  mixed  kind.  The  captains  of  both, 
with  the  surgeon  and  cadet,  treated  htm,  for  a  time,  as  an  im^ 
poster ;  and,  to  mark  their  contempt  for  him,  turned  the  veik 
sel  into  a  gambling-house,  during  the  whole  first  Sabbath. 
The  fact  is,  he  had  begun,  the  day  before,  to  read  prayers  on 
deck :  but  he  added  to  this  a  short  sermon  on  the  text,  "  I  am 
determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Ghristt 
and  him  crucified."  This  gave  offence.  The  officers  and 
soldiers  *'  attended  with  decency  and  reverence  "  to  the  pray- 
ers :  but  when  he  told  them  in  the  sermon  what  his  **  future 
conduct  would  be,"  they  were  indignant ;  and,  to  prove  it,  ' 
began  the  SabbaUi  with  the  hautboy,  and  spent  it  in  card« 
playing  and  blasphemy. 

He  seems  to  have  foreseen  this  burst  of  opposition ;  and 
he  wisely  escaped  from  it.  ^*  Sunday,  Jan.  1.  Rose  early  in 
the  morning,  and  retired  to  an  adjacent  hill  with  my  friends  to 
prayer."  That  day,  however,  he  also  preached  three  times 
(once  extempore ;  for  he  had  only  taken  two  sermons  with 
him)  in  the  church  at  Gravesend.  This  was  not  cowardice. 
He  himself  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  **  own  flock  in  the  ship," 
and  he  did  not  leave  them  without  reading  prayers  again  on 
the  Saturday  evening.  He  yielded,  however,  to  the  urgency 
of  his  friends  ;  and  very  properly. 

This  does  not  appear  from  his  journals,  because  he  would 
not  leave  a  reflection  upon  a  crew  which  afterwards  treated 
him  respectfully:  but  it  appears  from  his  private  diary.  Dr« 
Gillies  says  truly,  **  It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  with  what 
prudence  he  was  helped  to  behave,  and  how  God  was  pleased 
to  bless  his  patient  and  persevering  endeavours  to  do  good." 
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This  retreat  from  a  premeditated  storm,  was  one  of  his  pru- 
dent steps. 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  began  his  usual  work  on  board,  on 
Monday,  without  upbraiding.  Wherever  there  was  sickness 
in  the  ship,  he  visited,  counselled,  and  prayed.  When  he 
could  not  assemble  the  crew  to  prayers  on  deck,  he  read 
prayers  and  expounded  any  where  between  decks.  When 
the  soldiers  could  not  or  would  not  attend,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  When  he  couM 
9uy  nothing  to  the  swearing  officers,  he  turned  a  look  upon 
liiem  which  they  understood.  Thus  he  was  never  idle,  nor 
imamiable. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  a  heavy  gale  sprung  up  at  the  Nore, 
which  created  some  alarm  and  more  sickness.  £ven  the  offi- 
cers felt  thankful  that  the  vessel  was  at  the  Nore,  and  not  in 
the  Downs,  (for  she  had  ^^  dragged  her  anchor  two  miles,") 
ndiich  thev  had  been  trying  to  reach.  Accordingly,  they  re- 
quested Whitefield  to  read  prayers  to  them  in  the  grand  cabin 
on  Sunday,  in  addition  to  the  service  on  deck.  What  a  dif- 
Ibrent  aspect  the  ship  wore  on  the  preceding  Sabbath !  But  he 
had  endeared  himself  during  the  week  by  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, and  had  spent  the  whole  morning  of  this  Sabbath  in  go- 
ing from  hammock  to  hammock  amongst  the  sea-sick,  and  mi- 
nistering sage^tea  to  them,  as  well  as  good  advice. 

He  availed,  himself  of  this  favourable  turn  pf  feeling,  to  ob- 
tain for  himself  more  accommodation  in  the  ship  ;  for,  hither- 
to, he  had  no  place  of  retirement  for  prayer  or  study.*  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  afraid  of  a  refusal ; 
lor  he  offered  the  captain  money  for  the  occasional  use  of  his 
cabin.  This  was  not  in  good  taste,  but  the  captain  overlooked 
that,  and  politely  granted  his  request 

The  military  captain  also  (whom  Whitefield  dreaded  most) 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  take  coffee  in  his  cabin.  He  went ; 
and  took  th&  opportunity  of  saying  to  him,  *'  that  he  thought  it 
a  litde  odd  to  pray  and  preach  to  the  servants,  and  not  to  the 
master  1"  This'good-humoured  hint  he  followed  up  by  propos* 
ing  to  read  *'  a  collect  now  and  then  to  him  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  in  the  great  cabin."  At  first  the  captain  shook  his 
head  ;  but,  after  a  pause,  he  said,  ^'  I  think  we  may,  when  we 
have  nothing  els€  to  do." 

When  the  ship  reached  Margate,  another  storm  arose  at 
midnight,  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning,  which  seemed  to  set 
the  sea  on  fu-e.    The  long-boat  was  lost,  and  many  of  the  sol- 
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diers  taken  very  ill.  Whitefield  became,  literallj,  the  tmne 
of  hw  **  red-coated  parishionera,"  as  he  called  ihe  soldiera. 
He  superintended  the  making  of  sage-tea  and  broth,  and  dis- 
tributed them  amongst  the  sick  with  his  own  hands. 

Whilst  thus  employed  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  surgeon ; 
and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  that 
fifteen  of  them  agreed  to  meet,  to  hear  him  explain  the  Gate- 
ehiBm.  Even  the  captains  again  requested  him  to  read  prayers 
in  the  state  cabin,  and  expressed  **  their  approbation"  of  his 
conduct* 

Whilst  the  vessel  was  lying  in  the  Downs,  he  ventured  one 
day  to  remove  **  The  Independent  Whig''  from  the  captain's 
pfllow,  and  rq>lace  it  with  a  book  called  **  The  Self-Dteewer," 
Next  morning  the  captain  came  to  him  smiling,  and  asked  who 
had  made  the  exchange?  Whitefield  confessed  the  charge, 
and  begged  his  acceptance  of  the  book.  It  produced  a  visiUe 
cbange.  The  militaiy  captain  also,  without  being  again  asked, 
lequested  that  ^  they  might  have  pubUc  service  and  expouncU 
iDg  twice  a  day  in  the  great  cabin." 

In  this  manner,  with  occasional  preaching  on  shore,he  spent 
the  month,  daring  which  the  ship  was  waiting  for  a  fair  wind ; 
and  in  that  time,  not  a  few  of  both  the  soldiers  and  sailors  b^ 
came  very  serious,  and  the  ship's  conipany  at  large  orderiy* 
At  length  the  ivind  changed,  and  sailing  orders  were  given. 
In  the  fauiry  of  this  movement,  Whitefield  fell  down  the  stairs 
of  the  steerage:  but  received  **Uttle  or  no  hurt"  In  a  few 
days  after,  t£«  vessel  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  *'  The  men 
upOQ  deck  not  keeping  a  good  look-out,  an  East  Indiaman 
ran  so  very  near,  that  had  not  Captain  Whiting  been  upon  deck, 
and  beseeched  them  to  tack  about,  the  ships  must  inevitably 
have  split  one  against  another." 

Altogether  it  was  a  perilous  voyage  to  Gibraltar :  but  al« 
though  the  scene  was  new,  and  the  labour  trying,  Whitefield's 
patience  never  failed.  The  following  sketch  is  very  charao* 
teriatic  **  Feb.  14th.  May  1  never  forget  this  day's  mercies, 
since  the  Lord  has  dealt  so  lovingly  with  me !  About  twelve 
at  night  a  fresh  gale  arose,  which  increased  so  very  much  by 
four  in  the  morning,  that  the  waves  raged  horribly  indeed,  and 
broke  in  like  a  great  river  on  many  of  the  poor  soldiers,  who 
lay  near  the  main  hatchway.  Friend  Habersham  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  but  perceived  ourselves  very  restless,  and  could 
not  sl^p  at  alL  I  arose,  and  called  on  God  for  myself  and 
allthataailed  with  me,  absent  fiiendst  and  all  mankind.  After 
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this  I  went  on  deck— but  surely  a  more  noble  and  awful  sight 
my  eyes  never  beheld  ;  for  the  waves  rose  more  than  moun- 
tain high,  and  sometimes  came  on  the  quarter-deck.  I  en- 
deavoured all  the  while  to  magnify  God  for  making  his 
*  power  to  be  known !'  And  then,  creeping  on  my  kntes — ^fbr 
I  knew  not  how  else  to  go-— I  went  between  decks,  and  song 
psalms,  and  comforted  the  poor  wet  people.  After  this  I  read 
prayers  in  the  great  cabin.  Then,  I  laid  myself  across  a 
chair  reading.  But  God  was  so  good,  that  though  things 
were  tumbling,  the  ship  rocking,  persons  falling  down  aroand 
me,  I  was  never  more  cheerful  in  my  life.  I  also  finished  a  ser- 
mon before  I  went  to  bed,  though  in  the  midst  of  company.*' 

On  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  was  courteously  received 
and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  governor  first,  and  then  by 
Major  Sabine  and  General  Columbine.  Gillies  reverses  the 
Ifrder  of  this  reception.  Sabine  did  not  seek  out  Whitefield« 
until  some  days  after  he  had  visited  the  governor.  But  whilst 
all  these  attentions  gratified  him,  he  was  most  interested  by  a 
little  group  of  pious  soldiers,  who,  for  twelve  years,  had  been 
the  metkodisfs  of  Gibraltar.  At  first,  they  had  assembled  se- 
cretly in  dens  and  caves  of  the  rock,  for  prayer  and  conversa- 
tion. The  character  and  spirit  of  the  venerable  governor, 
soon  led  them,  however,  to  apply  for  permission  to  build  a 
house  of  prayer  for  themselves.  But  instead  of  granting  this* 
he  gave  Uiem  the  free  use  of  the  church ;  and  there  they  sta^ 
tedly  met  for  worship  three  times  a  day.  They  seem  to  have 
been  non-conformists ;  and  thus  were  called  ^*  new  lighU  .*" 
whilst  another  society  of  the  Scotch  church  were  called 
'^darkfaneAonu," 

Besides  visiting  the  popish  chapel,  and  preaching  frequent- 
ly in  the  protestant  church,  he  attended  the  Jewish  sjmagogue, 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  when  one  of  the  rulers  showed 
him  into  the  chief  seat.  The  rabbi  had  heard  him  preach  the 
day  before  against  swearing,  and  now  thanked  him  for  his  ser- 
mon. Whitefield  remained  in  the  synagogue  during  the  whole 
service,  engaged,  he  says,  ^*in  secret  prayer,  that  the  veil 
might  be  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  Jews,  and  they  grafted 
again  into  their  own  olive  tree." 

His  success  at  Gibraltar  was  remarkable.  He  says  quaindy, 
**  Samson's  riddle  was  fulfilled  there :  out  of  the  strong  came 
forth  sweetness.  Who  more  unUkely  to  be  wrought  upon  than 
soldiers  1  And  yet,  amongst  any  set  of  people  I  have  not  been 
where  God  has  made  his  power  more  known.  Many  that  were 
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quite  stark  blind  have  reeeiTed  their  sight ;  many  that  had 
Alien  back,  have  repented  and  turned  to  the  Lord  again ; 
many  that  were  ashamed  to  own  Christ  openly,  have  waxen 
bold;  and  many  saints  had  their  hearts  filled  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  gloiy." 

When  the  joomal  of  this  revival  was  first  published  in  Eng- 
land, it  called  forth  an  answer  from  some  T.  G.  even  more 
foolish  than  any  thing  Tristram  Land,  M.  A.,  had  written. 
Taking  the  words,  **  many  that  were  quite  stark  blind  have 
jneceived  their  sight,^  literally,  he  says  with  all  gravity^-^ 
^  This  being  a  thing  so  seldom  heard  of,  it  seems  likely  te 
be  a  falsity;  and,  thed  he  inserted  it  here,  to  have  the  worM 
think  that  God  worked  this  miracle  on  his  account !"  Straws 
show  how  the  wind  blows ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  add  a  few 
specimens  of  this  first  commentary  on  Whitefield's  first  jour- 
nal. Because  he  had  lamented  the  want  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence on  one  occasion,  and  had  rejoiced  on  its  return,  T.  G. 
sajs,  **  What  he  means  will  puzzle  any  one ;  for  by  God's 
bwig  with  him  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another,  seems  to  infer 
as  if  he  denied  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity!''  When 
Whitefield  says,  that  he  '*  was  enlarged  in  intercession,"  T. 
6.  remarks,  **  An  odd  expression  this,  and  inexplicable ;  but 
it  frequently  occurs !  "  Whitefield  says  of  a  dying  Christian, 
«'  His  soul  seems  fuU  of  God ; "  T.  G.  observes,  «"  An  odd 
expression  this,  and  needs  explanation."  T.  G.  conchides 
by  recommending,  in  the  words  of  Sylvester,  '^  That  we 
should  go  to  our  baftibm  for  the  date  of  our  regeneration." 
What  must  have  been  the  state  of  popular  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, when  such  nonsense  could  obtain  readers  ?  And  yet,  the 
authorship  o£  this  anonymous  pamphlet  was  ascribed  to  an 
ex-fellow  of  a  college,  who,  although  he  disclaimed  it,  did 
not  object  to  its  principles  or  spirit.  **  LamPt  Letttr  to  tke 
Religious  Societus^^^   1739. 

£arly  in  March  the  vessels  leA  Gibraltar  and  proceeded  on 
their  voyage ;  and  being  soon  in  the  trade*winds,  they  often 
joined  at  the  hours  of  public  worship.  On  one  occasion,  Cap« 
tain  Mackay,  after  Whitefield  had  preached  against  dilinken- 
ness,  urged  the  men  to  attend  to  the  things  that  had  been 
spoken  ;  telling  them  that  he  had  been  a  notorious  swearer 
until  he  had  done  so ;  and  beseeching  them,  for  Christ's  sake, 
to  give  up  their  sins.  On  another  occasion,  whilst  marrying 
a  couple  on  deck,  Whitefield  suddenly  shut  the  prayer  book 
in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  because  the  bridegroom  had  bs« 
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haved  with  levitj  ;  and  not  until  the  laughter  was  turned  into 
weeping,  would  he  proceed.  At  the  close,  he  gave  the  hride 
a  Bible. 

The  ships  were  now  almost  as  orderly  as  churches,  when 
Uie  weather  allowed  of  worship.  The  drum  summoned  them 
to  morning  and  evening  prayers.  The  captains  vied  in  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  the  clmplain.  Cards  and  profane  books 
were  thrown  overboard,  in  exchange  for  religious  books. 
The  women,  in  the  Whitaker,  exclaimed,  **  What  a  change  in 
our  captain  I "  An  oath  became  a  strange  thing.  The  sol- 
diers began  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  the  children  to  re- 
peat their  prayers  regularly.  This  general  impression  was 
deepened  by  the  prevalence  of  a  fever  on  board,  during  which 
Captain  Whiting  accompanied  Whitefield  in  crawling  be- 
tween decks,  to  administer  medicine  and  cordials  to  the 
sailors. 

One  of  the  sufferers,  a  negro  boy,  had  never  been  baptized. 
Whiting  pledged  WMtefield  to  instruct  and  baptize  him,  in 
the  event  of  his  recovery.  The  poor  lad,  however,  died, 
and  was  buried  without  the  service  being  read  over  him. 
The  chaplain  was  afraid  to  enter  upon  such  a  canonical  irre- 
gularity, although  he  was  no  believer  in  baptismal  regenera^ 
tion.  The  drum^  however,  was  beaten  on  the  occasion,  and 
an  address  given  to  the  whole  ship's  crew,  calling  on  them  to 
prepare  for  the  time  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead. 

Many  little  traits  of  Whitefield's  character  may  be  traced 
in  his  journals  of  this  voyage.  I  only  mention  another : — ^his 
tact  in  turning  every  incident  into  a  lesson  for  himself  or 
others.  When  a  shark  was  caught,  with  five  pilot-fish  cling- 
ing to  its  fins,  he  says,  **  60  to  Uie  pilot-fish,  thou  that  forsak- 
est  a  friend  in  adversity,  consider  his  ways,  and  be  abashed." 
When  a  dolphin  was  caught,  the  change  of  its  hues  from  lovely 
to  livid,  reminds  him,  that  **  just  so  is  man  ;  he  flourishes  for 
a  little,  but  when  death  cometh,  how  quickly  his  beauty  is 
gone !  A  Christian  may  learn  instruction  firom  every  thing  he 
meets  with."  When  darkness  came  on  whilst  he  was  preach- 
ing, on  Good  Friday,  he  says,  '*  It  put  me  in  mind  of  that 
darkness  which  overwhehned  the  world  when  the  Go<i  of  na- 
ture sufiered." 

The  fever,  which  only  three  or  four  in  the  ship  escaped,  at 
length  laid  hold  upon  Whitefield,  and  confined  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  week.  The  attack,  though  short,  must  have  been  se- 
vere ;  for  besides  blisters  and  vomit,  he  was  bled  three  times. 
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During  his  iUness  the  captain  gave  up  his  own  bed  to  him  ; 
Habersham  watched  him  day  and  night ;  and  (which  delightf 
ed  him  most)  the  sick  between  decks,  whom  he  had  perilled 
his  hfe  to  console,  prayed  fervently  for  him.  He  soon  recov- 
ered, and  repaid  the  kindness  of  alL 

At  length,  on  May  5th,  they  came  in  sight  of  Savannah 
river,  and  sent  off  for  a  pilot ;  and  such  was  the  joy  of  all 
when  they  came  to  anchor  at  Tyby  island,  that  he  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  **  How  infinitely  more  joyful  will  the  chil- 
dren of  God  be,  when,  having  passed  through  the  waves  of 
this  troublesome  world,  they  arrive  at  the  haven  of  everlasting 
rest ! "  Though  still  weak,  he  preached  a  farewell  sermon 
to  liis  ^  red-coated  and  blue-jacketed  parishioners,"  as  he  call 
ed  his  military  and  naval  congregation.  It  was  heard  with 
floods  of  tears, 

«*  Upon  this  voyage,*^  says  Gillies,  **  he  made  the  following 
reflections  many  years  afler/' — *^  Even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  the  remembrance  of  the  happy  hours  I  enjoyed  in  reli- 
gious exercises  on  deck,  is  refreshing  to  my  soul ;  and  although 
nature  sometimes  relented  at  being  taken  from  my  friendsy 
and  I  was  little  accustomed  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  sea  hfe, 
yet,  a  consciousness  that  I  had  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  souls  in  view,  afforded  me,  from  time  to  time,  unspeakable 
satisfaction." 

Whitefield  was  cordially  welcomed  at  Savannah  by  Dela- 
motte  and  other  friends  of  Wesley.  The  magistrates  also 
offered  to  wait  upon  him,  to  pay  their  respects.  This  he  de- 
clined, and  waited  on  them  ;  when  they  agreed  to  build  him  a 
tabernacle  and  house  at  Frederica,  and  to  accept  his  services 
at  Savannah  as  long  as  he  pleased.  He  was  soon  laid  aside 
again,  however,  by  a  return  of  his  fever,  which  terminated  in 
ague.  This  attack  brought  him  so  low  for  a  few  days,  and 
nuule  such  an  alteration  in  his  person,  that  he  says,  '*  Had 
my  friends  seen  me  at  that  hour,  they  might  have  learned  not 
to  have  any  man's  person  in  admiration,  and  not  to  think  more 
highly  of  me  than  they  ought  to  think." 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  his  recovery  was  to  visit  Tomo- 
Chichif  the  Indian  king,  then  on  his  death-bed.  This  was  the 
micoe,  or  king,  whom  Oglethorpe  brought  to  England,  in 
1734,  and  introduced  to  George  II.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  son,  and  seven  other  Indians  of  the  Creek 
nation.  His  eloquent  speech  to  the  king  and  queen  is  well 
known ;  and  was  so  well  received  at  court,  that  he  was  loaded 
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with  presentst  and  even  sent  in  one  of  the  rojal  carriagea  to 
Gravesend  when  he  had  to  embark  again. 

He  now  lay,  says  Whitefield,  ^  on  a  blanket,  thin  and 
meagre  ;  little  else  but  skin  and  bones*  Senanki,  his  wife« 
sat  by,  fanning  him  with  Indian  feathers*  There  was  no  one 
could  talk  English,  so  I  could  only  shake  hands  with  him  and 
leave  him."  A  few  days  after  Whitefield  went  again  to  visit 
Tomo-Ghichi,  and  found  that  his  nephew,  Tooanoowee,  could 
speak  English.  **  I  desired  him  to  ask  his  uncle,  whether  he 
thought  he  should  die  ;  who  answered,  I  cannot  tell.  I  then 
asked,  where  he  thought  he  should  go  after  death  1  He  re- 
plied,  to  heaven.  But  alas !  how  can  a  drunkard  enter  there  I 
I  then  exhorted  Tooanoowae  (who  is  a  tall,  proper  youth)  not 
to  get  drunk ;  telling  him,  that  he  understood  Ei^sh,  and 
therefore  would  be  punished  the  more,  if  he  did  not  live  better* 
I  then  asked  him,  whether  he  believed  a  heaven  ?  He  8aid« 
Tes*  I  then  asked,  niiiether  he  believed  a  hein  and  described 
it  by  pointing  to  the  fire.  He  replied.  No.  From  whence 
we  may  easily  gather,  how  natural  it  is  to  all  mankind  to 
believe  there  is  a  place  of  happiness,  because  they  wish  it  to 
be  so ;  and  on  the  contrary,  how  averse  they  are  to  believe  a 
place  of  torment,  because  they  wish  it  may  not  be  so.  But 
God  is  just  and  true  ;  and  as  surely  bjs  the  righteous  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  happiness,  so  the  impenitently 
wicked  shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment" 

Dr.  Southey  has  quoted  part  of  this  paragraph  in  a  note^ 
and  prefaced  it  thus :  ^  Whitefield  was  not  so  likely  (as  Wes- 
ley) to  have  led  these  Indians  into  the  right  way,  if  we  maj 
judge  from  his  conference  with  poor  Tomo-Chichiy  when  thi^ 
chief  was  at  the  point  of  death."  If  the  doctor  mean,  that 
Whitefield  should  have  shown  a  dying  drunkard  how  pardon 
might  be  obtained,  instead  of  exclaiming,  **  Alas  I  how  shall 
a  drunkard  enter  heaven ! "  I  quite  agree  with  him.  He  mi«» 
takes,  however,  if  he  supposes  that  this  exclamation  was 
addressed  to  the  chief.  It  is  Whitefield*s  own  private  reflec- 
tion on  the  case,  when  he  wrote  an  account  of  it ;  and  distin- 
guished, like  all  his  private  reflections  of  a  solemn  kind,  by 
it4diici.  Besides,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Whitefield,  the 
man  who  had  just  been  teaching  soldiers  and  sailors  the  way 
to  heaven,  would  have  thus  abruptly  shut  the  door  on  a  dyi^g 
Indian !  He  who  warned  the  young  nephew,  would  not  for- 
get to  woo  the  old  uncle  ;  although  the  result  only,  and  not 
the  process,  appears  in  bis  journal. 
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When  Whitefield  was  siiAciendy  recovered  to  eurvey  the 
colonyt  the  state  of  the  ckUdrem  .affeeled  hun  deeply.  The 
idea  of  an  orphan-house^  in  Georgia,  had  been  suggested  to 
him  bj  Chaiies  Wesley,  **  before  he  himself  had  any  thought 
of  going  abroad; "  anid  now  that  he  saw  the  condition  of  die 
colonists,  he  said,  ** nothing  but  an  orphan-house  can  effect" 
the  education  of  the  children.  From  this  moment  he  set  his 
heart  upon  founding  one,  as  soon  as  he  could  raise  funds. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  did  what  he  could :  he  opened  a  school 
for  the  villages  of  Highgate  and  Uampstead,  and  one  for  girls 
at  Savannah.  He  then  visited  the  Saltzburghers'  orphan 
sdiool  at  Ebeneser ;  and  if  any  thing  was  wanting  to  peifsct 
his  own  design,  or  to  inflame  hb  zeal,  he  found  it  there.  The 
Saltzburghers  themselves  were  exiles  for  conscience'  flake, 
and  eminent  for  piety  and  industry*  Their  ministers,  Gre- 
aaw  and  Boltsius,  were  truly  evangelical.  Their  asylum, 
which  they  had  been  enabled  to  found  by  English  benevo- 
lence, for  widows  and  orphans,  was  flourishing.  White- 
field  was  so  delighted  with  the  order  and  harmony  of  £be- 
nezer,  that  he  gave  a  share  of  his  own  *<poor's-store"  to 
Boltzius,  for  his  orphans.  Then  came  the  scene— which 
completed  Whitefleld's  purpose.  Boltzius  *^  called  all  the 
children  before  him  :  catechised  and  exhorted  them  to  give 
God  thanks  for  his  good  providence  towards  them :  then 
prayed  with  them,  and  made  them  pray  after  him :  then  sung 
a  psalm.  Afterwards,  the  little  lambs  came  and  shook  me  by 
the  hand,  one  by  one,  and  eo  we  parted  I "  From  this  moment 
Whitefield  made  his  purpose  his  fate. 

After  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Savannah,  labouring  as  haid 
as  his  health  would  permit,  he  went  to  Frederica,  where  he 
was  gladly  received ;  the  people  having  '*  had  a  fomine  of  the 
word  for  a  long  season."  They  had  no  sanctuary,  and  there* 
fore  he  had  to  preach  under  a  tree,  or  in  Habersham's  house. 
This  visit,  although  short,  endeared  him  toall  the  people;  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  left,  to  see  them  '« sawing 
timber  for  a  commodious  place  of  worship,  until  a  church 
could  be  built." 

His  return  to  Savannidi  was  hastened  by  a  cireumstanoe 
which  Gilhes  overlooked.  One  of  his  firiends  (he  does  not  say 
which)  had  lost  himself  in  the  woods,  and  was  missing  from 
Tuesday  to  Friday.  The  great  guns  had  been  fired  in  vain 
to  direct  the  wanderer.  Some  of  the  people  had  searched 
day  and  night  for  him,  without  success.    This  report  was 
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sent  to  Whitefield,  and  it  hurried  him  away  from  Fredenca* 
He  had  the  pleasure,  however,  on  his  arrival  9i  Sarannah*  to 
find  his  *'lost  sheep." 

Here  an  instance  of  refusing  to  read  the  burial  service  oc- 
curred, which  is  more  creditahle  to  him  than  its  omission  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  negro  boy.  It  will  be  best  told  in  his 
own  words.  **  I  was  obliged  to-day  to  express  my  resentment 
against  infidelity,  by  refusing  to  read  the  Burial  Office  over 
the  most  professed  unbeliever  I  ever  yet  met  with.  God  was 
pleased  to  visit  him  with  lingering  illness ;  during  which  I 
went  to  see  him  frequently.  About  five  weeks  ago,  I  asked 
him,  what  religion  he  was  of?  He  answered,  *  Religion  was 
of  so  many  sects,  he  knew  not  which  to  choose.'  Another 
timef  I  ofiered  to  pray  with  him,  but  he  would  not  accept  it 
Upon  which  I  resolved  to  go  to  see  him  no  more.  But  being 
told,  two  days  before  he  died,  that  he  had  an  inclination  to  see 
me,  I  went  again,  and,  after  a  little  conversation,  put  the  f<d- 
lowing  questions  to  him :  *  Do  you  beUeve  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
God,  and  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man  1 '  He 
said,  *I  believe  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good  man.'  *Do  you 
believe  the  holy  Scriptures?'  'I  beheve  something  of  the 
Old  Testament :  the  New  I  do  not  believe  at  all.'  '  Do  you 
believe,  sir,  a  judgment  to  come  ? '  He  turned  himself  about 
and  replied,  *I  know  not  what  to  say  to  that.'  *Alas,  sir  I '  said 
I — 'if  all  these  things  should  be  true,  what —  ?  '  which  words, 
I  believe,  gave  him  great  concern ;  for  he  seemed  ailer  to  be 
very  uneasy,  grew  delirious,  and  in  a  day  or  two  departed. 
Unhappy  man-^ow  quickly  he  was  convinced  1  The  day 
aAer  his  decease  he  was  carried  to  the  ground,  and  I  refused 
to  read  the  office  over  him ; — but  I  went  to  the  grave,  and  told 
the  people  what  had  passed  between  him  and  me :  and,  warn- 
ing all  against  infidelity,  I  asked  them,  whether  I  could  safely 
say, — ^^  As  our  hope  is,  this  our  brother  doth  1 '  Upon  which, 
I  believe,  they  were  thoroughly  satisfied  that  I  had  done 
right"  This  was  equally  creditable  to  the  preacher  and  the 
people! 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  Whitefield  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon  at  Savannah ;  it  being  necessary  for  him  to  return 
to  England.  How  much  he  loved  and  was  beloved,  although 
only  **  as  a  wayfaring  nuin  turning  aside  to  tarry  €oi  a  night," 
may  be  judged  from  his  own  account  "I  preached  my  fare- 
well sermon,  to  the  grtsat  grief  of  my  dear  parishioners,  whose 
hearts  were  full  as  well  as  mine,  which  we  all  showed  by  many 
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tears.  But  a  sensible  alteration  appeared  in  their  counte* 
nances,  when  I  promised  solemnly^  before  God,  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible.'' 

Next  day  he  went  to  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  to  em- 
bark for  England.  Gillies  says,  that  Commissary  Garden 
entreated  him  to  preach  in  the  church.  This  is  true :  but 
Garden  was  the  eccUsiagtieal^  not  the  civil  commissary.  I 
mention  this,  because  his  kindness  to  Whitefield  was  great  at 
first.  It  is  thus  recorded  in  the  revised  journals  :  **  The 
bishop  of  London^s  commissary,  the  Rev.  M.  G.  received  me 
Tery  courteously,  and  offered  me  a  lodging.  How  does  God 
raise  up  friends  wherever  I  go ! "  Gillies's  account  will 
now  be  better  appreciated  :  **Mt.  G.  thanked  him  most  cordi- 
ally, (he  had  preached  twice  in  the  church,)  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  defend  him  with  his  life  and  property,  should 
the  same  arbitrary  proceedings  commence  against  him,  which 
Mr.  Wesley  met  with  in  Georgia.  He  also  said  something 
about  the  colony  of  Georgia,  which  much  encouraged  White- 
field  ;  as  if  he  thought  its  flourishing  not  far  off*;"  and 
instanced  Charleston,  *'as  now  fifteen  times  bigger  than  when 
he  came  there*"  This  ^  life  and  fortune"  friend  put  on  a  new 
face  afterwards ! 

Gillies  sums  up  Whitefield's  labours  in  Georgia  thus : 
^  It  had  been  his  practice  to  read  prayers  and  expound  (be- 
sides visiting  the  sick)  twice  a  day.  On  Sunday,  he  ex- 
pounded at  five  in  the  morning  ;  at  ten,  read  prayers  and 
preached  ;  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  he  expounded  the  Church  Catechism.  How  much 
easier  it  is  for  the  clergy  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
to  find  fault  with  such  a  faithful  brother  in  the  ministry,  than 
to  follow  his  example !  " 

The  following  note  from  Whitefield's  diary  will  explain, 
in  some  measure,  how  he  bore  the  hardships  of  his  perilous 
voyage  home.  **  During  my  stay  (in  Georgia)  the  weather 
was  most  intensely  hot,  burning  me  almost  through  my 
shoes.  Seeing  others  do  it,  who  were  as  unable,  I  deter- 
mined  to  inure  myself  to  hardships,  by  lying  constantly  on 
the  ground ;  which,  by  use,  I  found  to  be  so  far  from  being 
a  hardship,  that,  afterwards,  it  became  so  to  lie  on  a  6ecf."  It 
was  well  it  did :  for,  all  the  way  home,  he  had  no  bed,  until 
he  reached  Ireland.  Nor  was  this  his  only  privation  on  the 
voyage.  At  the  outset  they  were  tossed  from  **  bar  to  bar," 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  by  contrary  winds.     Their  provision 
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began  to  fail  before  they  had  accompUshed  a  third  of  th^ 
passage:  and  when  they  reached  Ireland,  they  were  so  wonj 
out  by  famine  and  fatigue,  that  Whitefield  says,  ^*  they  weM 
weak  and  hollow-eyed,"  even  in  the  great  cabin.  On  land-^ 
ing,  however,  he  soon  rallied,  and  preached  with  great  powefj 
at  Limerick  and  Dublin  for  some  days.  The  account  of  hisl 
reception  and  success  will  be  found  in  the  chapter,  *^  White* 
field  in  Ireland."  I 
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'       CHAPTER  IV. 

WHITBFIELD'S  first   GRBAT  XBA817RBS  IN   LONDON,    1739. 

These  had  so  much  influence  upon  his  subsequent  chame- 
ter  and  career,  that  I  shall  not  interrupt  their  narratiye,  by 
his  occasional  excursions  into  the  country,  until  his  position 
in  the  metropolis  is  fully  understood.  That  was,  indeed,  in- 
fluenced by  his  proceedings  in  Bristol  and  Wales :  but  he 
would  have  become  a  field  preacher,  even  if  he  had  not  begun 
at  Bristol. 

He  arrived  in  London  again  at  the  close  of  1738,  after  a 
perilous  voyage.  This  sudden  return  was  forced  upon  him  | 
not  sought  by  him.  **I  was  reaUy  happy  in  my  little  foreign 
cure,  and  could  have  cheerfully  remained  among  them,  had  I 
not  been  obliged  to  return  to  England,  to  receive  priest's  or* 
ders,  and  make  a  beginning  towwrds  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  orphan-house.  And  thus — ^the  place  where  I  intended  to 
hide  myself  in,  became,  through  my  being  obliged  to  return 
for  these  purposes,  a  mean  of  increasing  tl^t  popularity  which 
was  already  begun  ; — but  which  by  me  was  i^solutely  no* 
foreseen,  and  absolutely  undesigned." 

His  diary  at  sea,  written  amidst  hurricanes  and  famine, 
illustrates  the  truth  of  this  explanation.  **  Had  I  my  own 
will,  I  could  wish  myself  a  speedy  passage,  that  I  mi^t  return 
the  sooner  to  those  few  sheep  I  have  left  in  Savannah.''  It 
was  thus  with  a  single  eye  and  a  simple  purpose,  that  White* 
field  returned  to  London. 

The  first  thing  he  did  on  his  arrival,  was,  to  wait  on  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of  London.  Dr. 
Gillies  says,  "  he  was  coldly  received  by  them  :  "  Whitefield 
himself  says,  ^^  I  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  both ; 
but  was  not  so  civilly  treated  by  some  of  the  clergy ;  for  five 
churches  have  been  already  (in  two  days)  denied  me.  How* 
ever,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching  at  St.  Helen's  and  at 
Islington,  to  large  congregations  indeed  ;  and  in  the  evening 
(of  that  first  Sabbath)  I  went  to  a  society  in  Fetter  Lane,  where 
we  had,  what  might  not  be  improperly  called,  a  love  feast  \ 
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eating  a  little  bread  and  water,  and  spending  two  hours  in 
singing  and  prayers." 

It  was  now  Christmas,  and  he  8j;>ent  almost  every  evening 
in  expounding  to,  and  praying  with,  societies  of  this  kind. 
On  Christmas  eve,  he  continued  the  exercise  until  fmur  in 
the  morning.  '*  At  six,"  he  says,  with  his  characteristic  sim- 
plicity, *'I  went  to  another  in  Crutched  Friars,  and  expound- 
ed as  well  as  I  could ; — ^but  (no  wonder !)  perceived  myself  a 
little  oppressed  with  drowiinessy  He  had  been  from  four  till 
six  o'clock  that  morning  in  a  large  meeting  in  Red  Cross- 
street  ;  which  is  memorable  from  tte  fact,  HSkt  there*  for  the 
first  time  in  his  Ufe,  he  ventured  to  pray  extempore^  ^  before 
many  witnesses."  He  mentions  this  fact  in  a  note  of  his 
diary.  ^*  Dec  525.  The  first  time  I  ever  prayed  extempore* 
before  such  a  number."  Extempore  preaching  soon  foUowed 
this  prayer ! 

On  new-year's  day  he  writes  thus :  '*  Received  the  holy 
sacrament*  preached  twice,  and  expounded  twice;  and  found 
this  the  happiest  new-year's  day  that  I  ever  saw.  Afterwards 
spent  the  whole  night  in  close  prayer,  psalms,  and  thanksgiv* 
ings,  with  the  Fetter  Lane  society."  WeU  naight  Dr.  Gillies 
say,  of  Whitefield  and  his  friends,  ^religious  exercises  seem- 
ed to  be  their  meat  and  drink." 

As  might  be  expected,  work  of  this  kind  offended  many. 
It  was  shared,  however,  for  a  long  time,  by  some  of  the  clergy. 
**  Jan.  5th.  Held  a  conference  at  Islington*  concerning  many 
things  of  importance,  with  seven  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ* 
despbed  methodists,  whom  God  in  his  providence  brought  to- 
gether. We  continued  in  fasting  and  prayer  till  three  o'clock; 
and  then  parted  with  a  full  conviction  tbit  God  was  about  to 
do  great  things  amongst  us.  Oh  that  we  may  be  in  any  way 
instrumental  to  his  glory  1  O  that  he  would  make  the  vesseL» 
pure  and  holy ;  meet  for  such  a  dear  Master's  use!  " 

Such  were  Whitefield's  habits,  and  such  the  state  of  his 
mind,  when  he  went  to  Oxford  to  be  ordained  a  priest.  **He 
was  ordained,"  says  Gillies,  **hy  his  good  friend  Bishop  Ben- 
son." Benson  deserved  this  epithet  from  Whitefield's  bio- 
grapher. It  is  well  known,  however,  that  he  afterwards  re- 
pented, for  a  time,  of  having  **ever  laid  his  hands  upon 
George  Whitefield : "  but  he  repented  of  this  repentance ; 
and  sent,  from  his  dying  bed  to  Whitefield,  a  present,  with  a 
kind  request  to  be  remembered  in  his  prayers. 

The  ordinary  explanation  of  all  this  seems  to  be  warranted 
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bjr  fkct  Benson  had  been  tutor  to  lord  Huntmgdon,  and 
was  thus  naturally  sent  for  to  reason  with  the  countess,  when 
she.  became  a  methodist  Her  ladyship,  hbwever,  reasoned 
with  the  bishop ;  and  so  plied  him  with  articles  and  homilies 
IB  fiiToiir  of  her  creed,  and  with  the  solemn  responsibilities  of 
his  own  office,  that  she  offended  him.  **He  rose  up  in  haste 
(sajs  nay  authority)  to  depart,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had 
ever  laid  hands  on  George  Whitefield ;  to  whom  he  imputed, 
though  without  cause,  the  change  wrought  on  her  ladyship. 
She  cailed  him  back :  'My  lord,'  said  she,  'mark  my  words : 
iHien  you  come  to  your  dying  bed,  that  will  be  one  of  the  few 
ordinations  you  will  reflect  upon  with  complacency*' " 

As  before,  Whitefield  was  deeply  affected  by  his  ordination* 
He  went  from  the  altar  to  the  pulpit  that  very  day, «'  to  begin 
to  make  proof"  of  his  ministry ;  and  preached  twice  in  Ox- 
ford, and  expounded  at  Carfax  in  the  evening,  and  attended 
a  piayer-meeting  at  night 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  was  alternately  in  the  pulpit, 
and  at  these  private  meetings  :  and  it  ia  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  spheres  of  labour  had  most  influence  upon  his 
mind  and  movements  at  this  time.  It  was  certainly  the 
crowding  at  church,  that  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  ''When  I  was  informed  that  nearly 
a  thousand  people  stood  out  in  the  church-yard,  and  that  hun- 
dreds returned  home,  this  put  me  first  upon  thinjcing  of 
pieachiag  without-doocs.  I  mentioned  it  to  some  fi-iends,  who 
k>oked  upon  it  as  a  mad  motion.  However,  we  kneeled  down 
and  prayed,  that  nothing  might  be  done  rashly.  Hear  and  an- 
swer, O  Lord,  for  thy  name's  sake."  It  is  evident  from  this 
pnyer,  that  Whitefiekl  himself  did  ^ot  think  his  design  "  a 
mad  motion."  But  still,  although  a  crowded  church  suggest* 
ed  it,  crowded  prajer-meetings  produced  the  spirit  of  the  en^ 
terprise.  It  was  by  expounding  and  praying  extempore,  that 
be  discovered  his  own  power  over  himself  and  others ;  and 
found  out  that  the  divine  presence  might  be  calculated  upon, 
whenever  the  divine  glory  was  consulted.  These  pentecostal 
seasons  in  private  made  him  feel  through  all  his  soul,  that  he 
ought  to  do  every  thing  to  win  souls,  and  that  he  caM  do 
any  thing  he  might  attempt 

The  influence  of  these  meetings  upon  Whitefield  has  never 
been  fully  appreciated.  They  were  to  him,  however,  what 
the  wilderness  was  to  John  the  Baptist ;  the  schoorof  his 
•l^fit.     There  be  caught  the  holy  and  heroic  impulse,  which 
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prepared  him  to  challenge  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  an7 
where,  and  determined  him  to  warn  them,  in  common  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  everywhere,  to  **flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come."  I  might  go  further,  and  without  extravagance  say, 
that  prayer-meetings  were  to  Whitefield  what  the  **^  third  hea- 
vens "  were  to  Paul ;  the  finishing  school  of  his  ministerial 
education.  He  was  as  much  indebted  to  them  for  his  unc- 
tion and  enterprise,  as  to  Pembroke  Hall  for  his  learning;  or 
as  to  the  Oxford  methodists  for  his  piety;  or  as  to  Benson 
for  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  ;  (for  what  other  bishop 
would  have  laid  his  hands  on  him  then?)  Weslbt  also  caught 
the  primitive  flame  of  evangelization,  in  one  of  &ese  private 
societies  at  Bristol :  for  until  he  saw  how  **the  Spirit  moved 
on  the  face ''  of  these  meetings,  he  was  so  tenacious  of  every 
thing  relating  to  clerical  order  and  decorum,  that  he  would 
have  counted  it  ^almost  a  sin  to  save  souls  out  of  a  church.'' 
Watson,  without  seeming  at  all  struck  by  the  coincidence, 
says,  **  Mr.  Wesley  first  expounded  to  a  Httle  society  in  Ni- 
cholas-street,— and  next  day  he  overcame  his  scruples,  and 
preached  abroad,  on  an  eminence  near  Bristol,  to  more  ^an 
two  thousand  persons  !  "  In  all  this,  indeed,  he  was  only  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Whitefield,  who  had  just  preceded  him, 
as  well  as  proved  both  the  safety  and  the  success  of  the  expe- 
riment :  but  still  if  these  things  encouraged  Wesley,  it  was 
the  social  meeting  that  convinced  and  determined  him.  ^*  I 
have  Jtne^,"  he  says,  **  seen  abundant  reason  to  adore  the 
wise  providence  of  God  herein,  in  thus  making  a  way  fbr 
myriads  of  people,  who  never  troubled  any  church,  ok*  were 
likely  to  do  so,  to  hear  that  word  which  they  soon  found  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation."  These  facts  are  as  instruo- 
tive  as  they  are  interesting.  Private  devotional  meetings 
were  thus  the  cradle  of  field  preaching,  as  surely  as  field 
preaching  was  the  morning  star  of  England's  second  reforma- 
tion !  How  often,  in  grace  as  in  nature,  God  hangs  the  great- 
est weights  on  the  smallest  wires  !  I  mean,  on  wires  accawU- 
ed  the  smallest  by  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  by  the  foUy 
of  the  church :  for  social  prayer-meetings  are  the  strongest 
wires  in  all  the  machinery  of  the  moral  universe.  God  hung 
upon  them  all  the  weighty  gifts,  and  all  the  weightier  grace 
and  glory,  of  Pkntecost  !  God  hung  upon  them  all  that  is 
great  and  good  in  the  American  revivals,  and  all  that  is  ama- 
zing in  the  success  of  foreign  missions.  It  was  when  the 
British  churches  were  as  the  heart  of  one  man  in  prayer,  that 
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African  slayery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British  domi* 
nioos.  The  spiriiual  destiny  of  America  now  hangs  on  her 
prajer-meetings  1 

It  is  not  a  misnomer  to  call  the  religious  societies,  which 
Whitefield  and  Wesley  found  in  London  and  Bristol,  prayer- 
meetings.  Whitefield  often  mentions  the  prayers  he  united 
in  before  he  ventured  to  pray  extempore.  Bishop  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  Homeck  were  the  authors  of  them.  The  members 
met,  however,  for  other  purposes.  They  were  bound  by  their 
roles  to  meet  weekly,  *^  for  good  discourse ;  for  the  promo- 
li<m  of  schools  and  catechising ;  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
and  to  discourse  only  on  subjects  tending  to  practical  hoii- 
noBs,  and  to  avoid  all  controversy." 

These  societies  originated  in  1667,  in  consequence  of  the 
BOGcess  of  Dr.  Homeck's  ministry,  and  the  morning  lectures 
in  Comhill ;  which  brought  many  young  men  to  a  veiy  affects 
ing  sense  of  their  sins,  and  to  a  very  serious  way  of  treating 
religion.  The  meetings  were  so  well  conducted,  and  their  in- 
floence  on  public  morals  so  beneficial,  that  on  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary,  they  were  patronized  by  the  queen  and 
a  few  of  the  bishops.  They  gradually,  however,  fell  into 
decay.  Instead  of  forty  in  London,  which  was  their  number 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  L  can  only  trace 
about  ten  in  Whiteiield's  journals,  in  vigorous  or  healthy  ac- 
tion. In  these,  however,  there  was  evidently  much  vital  god- 
liness,  when  Wbitefield  began  to  expound  and  pray  in  them. 
Bven  his  devotional  spirit  was  improved  by  them,  as  well  as 
appreciated  in  them.  They  not  only  sympathized  in  all  the 
fervency  of  his  first  love,  but  also  fanned  it  into  the  blaze  of 
apostolic  zeal.  Could  there  be  better  proof  of  their  spiritual 
liealth  or  discernment  ?  How  vividly  and  fondly  he  remem- 
bered the  '*  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,"  vouchsafed  in  these  little  sanctuaries,  may  be  judged 
fiom  the  foUowing  note  in  his  diary :  ^  Often  have  we  been 
filled  as  with  new  wine.  Often  have  I  seen  them  overwhelmed 
with  the  divine  presence ;  and  crying  out.  Will  God  indeed 
dwell  with  men  upon  earth?  How  dreadful  is  this  place! 
This  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  hea- 
veku"  He  also  published  a  letter  to  them.  Whilst  thus  en- 
nged  and  affected  in  London,  persecution  began  to  assail 
Sim.  One  clergyman  attacked  him  by  a  scurrilous  pamphlet, 
(ofiriiich  Whitefield  merely  says,  *'Thou  shalt  answer  for 
me,  my  Lord  and  my  God,")  and  others  firom  the  pulpit. 
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Gillies  says,  '*  Pulpits  rung  with  invectives  against  him,  and 
the  parish  priests  threatened  some  of  their  parishioners  with 
prosecutions,  for  letting  him  expound  and  pray  in  their 
houses/'  Whitefield  himself,  however,  records  only  one  in- 
stance of  threatened  prosecution,  in  his  corrected  journals. 
"  Jan.  90th.  Expounded  twice  on  Dowgate  Hill,  where  the 
people  pressed  mightily  to  come  in.  The  minister  of  the  pa- 
rish threatens  the  master  of  the  house  with  a  prosecution. 
But,  blessed  be  God,  we  breathe  in  ^frtt  air !" 

I  quote  this  memorandum  for  the  sake  of  the  closing  excla- 
mation. He  had  seen  enough  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  the 
course  of  mu  month  in  London*  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
shields  of  liberty.  Besides,  during  that  month,  Whitefield 
had  visited  ^  some  dissenting  Christian  brethren  ;"  and  only 
a  week  before  writing  his  thanksgiving  for  the  "  free  air"  of 
religious  liberty,  he  had  enjoyed  an  interview  with  Dr.  Watts, 
at  Stoke  Newington.  **  Jan.  5M.  Went  to  Newington  to  see 
Dr.  Watts,  who  received  me  most  cordially."  This  record 
does  not,  indeed,  imply  that  any  thing  passed  between  him  and 
the  dissenters,  on  the  subject  of  freedom  ;  but  still  the  coinci- 
dence is  remarkable,  because  none  of  his  former  visits  with 
dissenters  drew  forth  any  apostrophe  to  liberty.  Then,  how- 
ever, he  was  only  personally  assailed ;  but  now  that  his  con- 
verts were  threatened  with  prosecutions,  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  lead  his  thoughts  to  the  subject,  than  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Watts,  even  if  nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  For  White- 
field  could  not  but  see  that  he  must  soon  need  for  himself  and 
his  adherents,  the  whole  panoply  of  toleration,  if  he  preached 
in  the  open  air :  and  that,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do,  two 
days  htfort  he  penned  his  apostrophe.  ^  Jan.  28th,  Sunday, 
Received  the  sacrament  at  Crooked  Lane  church  .*  afterwards 
went  and  preached  at  Ironmonger's  Alms-houses — not  doubt- 
ing, but  there  would  be  hundreds  more  than  the  chapel  would 
hold.  I  took  two  written  dermons  with  me — one  for  wUhin 
— 4ind  the  other  for  without.  But  to  my  surprise  (he  might 
have  said  disappointment,  for  he  wished  to  get  out !)  found  no 
more  than  could  conveniently  hear  me  from  the  pulpit."  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  also  exhorted  the  society  at  Dow- 
gate Hill,  particularly,  **  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together,  notwithstanding  the  people  of  the  house 
had  been  threatened  with  a  prosecution."  Thus,  wherever 
^itefield  caught  the  love  of  religious  liberty,  he  soon  both 
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cherished  and  spread  the  sacred  flame^  when  intolerance  me- 
naced his  friends. 

In  the  space  of  a  fortnight  from  this  time^  Whitefield  was 
preaching  to  the  Bristol  colliers,  on  Hannam  Mount,  at  Rose 
Green  ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  he  preached  in 
Islington  church-yard.  The  churchwarden  of  Islington  had 
ctemanded  him  to  produce  his  license,  although  he  went  there 
by  the  vicar's  appointment,  to  officiate.  **  For  peace'  sake,  I 
declined  preaching  in  the  church  ;  and  after  the  communion, 
preached  in  the  church-yard  ;  being  assured  my  Master  now 
called  me  out  here,  as  well  as  at  Bristol."  Next  day  he 
writes  thus  f  ^^  Preached  again  in  Islington  church-yard,  to  a 
congregation  nearly  as  large  again  as  yesterday.  The  second 
lesson  was  very  applicable  ;  being  Acts  xxv.  I  can  say  with 
St.  Paul,  'Neither  against  the  temple,  nor  against  Csesar, 
have  I  done  any  thing  ;'  and  yet  I  am  cast  out  and  reviled  as 
an  evil-doer :  but  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled — '  If  they 
have  persecuted  Me,  they  wiD  also  persecute  you.' "  The 
people  must  have  been  struck  by  this  coincidence:  for  they^ 
had  given  Whitefield  a  collection  for  his  orphan-house/ 
amounting  to  £2%  only  a  few  weeks  before ;  and  nothing 
had  happened  in  the  interval  to  disqualify  him  for  the  pulpit, 
but  field  preaching;  and  that  had  not  startled  the  vicar.  The 
fact  is,  Stonehause^  the  vicar,  was  friendly  to  the  methodists, 
and  disliked  by  the  heads  of  the  parish.  I  have  seen  some 
of  his  sermons,  the  fidelity  of  which  is  almost  ferocious. 

At  this  time,  too,  all  London  was  ringing  with  the  announce- 
ment, that  Whitefield  would  preach  next  day  (Sunday)  in 
MooRFiBLDS.  ^  The  thing  being  new  and  singular,"  says 
Gillies,  *^  he  found,  on  coming  out  of  the  coach,  an  incredible 
number  of  people  assembled.  Many  had  told  him  that  he 
should  never  come  out  of  that  place  aiive.  He  went  in,  how- 
ever, between  two  friends,  who,  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
were  soon  parted  from  him  entirely,  and  obliged  to  leave  him 
to  the  mercy  of  the  rabble.  But  these,  instead  of  hurting  him, 
formed  a  lane  for  him,  and  carried  him  along  to  the  middle  of 
the  fields,  where  a  table  had  been  placed,  (which  was  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  crowd,)  and  afterwards  back  again  to  the 
wall  that  then  parted  the  upper  and  lower  Moorfields,  from 
which  he  preached  without  molestation,  to  an  exceeding  great 
multitude,  in  the  lower  fields." 

This  is  not  too  oratorically  told  for  the  greatness  of  the  oc-* 
casion.  That  was  worthy  of  a  more  graphic  and  glowing  pen, 
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than  has  yet  tried  to  depict  the  scene.  Whitefield  himselff 
however,  summed  up  the  whole  matter  in  his  corrected  jour^ 
nals,  thus  :  **  Sunday,  April  20»  Begun  to  be  yet  more  vile 
this  day;  for  I  preached  at  Moorfields  to  an  exceeding  great 
multitude :  and,  at  five  in  the  evening,  went  and  preached  at 
Kennington  Common,  where  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
people  were  supposed  to  be  present  The  wind  being  for 
me,  it  carried  my  voice  to  the  extremest  part  of  the  audience* 
All  stood  attentive,  and  joined  in  the  psalm  and  the  Lord's 
prayer  so  regularly,  that  I  scarce  ever  preached  with  more 
quietness  in  a  church.     Many  were  much  affected. 

For  this— let  men  reviJe  my  name, 
Td  shun  no  cross,  Pd  fear  no  shame, 
All  haib,  reproach,  and  welcome  pain  1 
Only  thy  terrors,  Lord,  restrain.** 

Such  was  his  own  bulletin  of  this  **  great  field  day,"  when 
he  wrote  for  posterity : — for  this  is  part  of  his  autobiography. 
When  he  wrote  for  his  public  journals,  he  merely  said, 
**  Preached  in  the  morning  at  Moorfields  to  an  exceeding 
great  multitude."  Then,  as  if  he  had  done  no  great  thing,  he 
adds,  **  Went  to  Christ-Church,  and  heard  Dr.  Trapp  preach 
most  virulently  against  me  and  my  friends,  from  these  words, 
*  Be  not  righteous  over-much.'  God  gave  me  great  serenity 
of  mind ;  but,  alas,  the  preacher  was  not  so  calm  as  I  wished 
him." 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  his  letters,  at  this  time,  refer 
to  the  enterprise.  Two  days  before  it,  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
*^  To-day  my  Master,  by  his  providence  and  Spirit,  compelled 
me  to  preach  in  die  church-jrard  of  Islington.  To-morrow  I 
am  to  repeat  that  mad  trick,  and  on  Sunday  to  go  out  into 
Moorfields.  I  preach  until  I  sweat  tiirough  and  through.'* 
Even  his  diary  contains  nothing  on  the  subject  but  the  follow* 
ing  simple  note :  **  Words  cannot  well  express  the  glorious 
displays  of  divine  grace  which  we  saw,  and  heard  of,  and  felt,^ 
this  day.  He  had,  however,  a  decided  opinion  upon  both  Che 
measure  and  its  success.  «'  All  agreed,"  he  says,  '« that  it 
was  never  seen  on  this  ways  before.  I  hope  a  good  inroad 
has  been  made  into  the  devU's  kingdom  this  day.  Lord,  not 
unto  me,  but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the  glory."     Journals, 

£ven  all  this,  with  all  the  prospects  which  it  must  have 
opened  of  London  as  a  sphere  for  vast  usefulness,  did  not  di- 
vert nor  divide  Whitefieid's  heart  from  his  **  poor  orphans  or 
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his  litde  flock"  in  the  colony ;  for  on  the  veiy  day  after,  he 
refused  to  preach  at  all^  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  their 
interests.  ^*  April  30.  Received  letters  from  Georgia  this 
eveningt  telling  me  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  They  have 
B  melancholy  aspect  at  present ;  but  our  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity.     Lord^  thou  uUlest  me  :  lo,  learner* 

**  For  several  months  after  this^"  says  Gillies,  "  Moorfields, 
Keonington  Common,  and  Blackheath,  were  the  chief  scenes 
of  action.  At  a  moderate  computation,  the  auditories  often 
eonsisted  of  above  twenty  thousand*  It  is  said  their  singing 
could  be  heard  two  miles  off«  and  his  voice  nearly  a  mile. 
Sometunes  there  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  coaches,  besides 
wagons,  scaffolds,  and  other  contrivances^  which  persons  let 
oat  for  the  convenience  of  the  audience."  The  rising 
ground  on  Blackheath,  from  which  Whitefield  preached,  is 
still  known  as  **  Whitefield's  Mount"  After  his  death,  one 
of  his  ftobU  ftiends  (I  believe)  planted  it  with  fir-trees.  Many 
spets  in  the  country,  abo,  are  thus  hallowed  by  his  name : 
nd  of  these,  none  is  more  hallowed  than  a  field  at  Gomel 
in  Staffordshire.  When  I  visited  that  ««hiU  of  Zion," 
Whilefield's  Park  was  the  first  object  pointed  out  to  me« 
although  the  hill  of  Gomal  is  crowned  with  the  most  com* 
fdete  establishment  for  religious  instruction  I  have  ever  seen 
in  a  nnal  district.  The  reason  was  obvious :  Whitefield  had 
bid  the  foundation  of  that  establishment.  And  Gomal  is  just 
the  spot  that  was  sure  to  arrest  him !  He  could  not  have 
looked  down  firom  that  mounts  into  the  vast  cup  of  the  sur« 
louoding  valley,  without  weeping  over  the  population.  He 
must  have  wished  his  mighty  voice  mightier,  that  he  might 
ay  down  to  them  all!  He  <hd  what  he  could; — set  a  lamp 
Uf€fa  the  hill. 

But  to  return  to  tiie  metropolis.  He  was  much  disappoint- 
ed and  grieved  to  find  that^  notwithstanding  all  the  money  he 
had  formerly  obtained  for  the  London  charities,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  collect  for  (Seorgia,  except  in  a  few  churches.  He 
bad,  therefore,  to  carry  his  **  begging  case"  into  the  fields 
with  him.  Gillies  says,  **  Having  no  other  method  to  take, 
he  was  obliged  to  collect  for  the  orphan-house  in  the  fields, 
or  not  at  all,  t/\ach  was  humbling  to  himself,  and  to  the  ftiends 
who  assisted  him  in  that  work ;  but  the  readiness  with  which 
the  people  gave,  and  the  prayers  they  put  up  while  throwing 
in  their  mites,  were  very  encouraging."  They  were  so,  for 
he  thus  obtained  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  orphan^ 
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house*  He  himself  sajs,  **The  readiness  with  which  thd 
people  gave  is  inexpressible ;  for  I  think  they  could  not  haT« 
expressed  more  earnestness,  or  taken  more  pains,  had  thej  all 
been  to  have  received  an  alms.  One  sign  this,  I  hope,  that 
the  word  of  God  has  taken  hold  of  their  hearts." 

On  one  occasion  he  collected  in  Moorfields,  £52  19«.  6^., 
^  of  which,  above  twenty  pounds  was  in  halfpence."  On  an- 
other, at  Kennington,  sixteen  of  £47,  was  in  copper.  He 
says,  '*  I  was  one  of  the  collectors;  and  methinks  it  would 
have  delighted  almost  any  one  to  have  seen  with  what  eager* 
ness  the  people  came  up  both  sides  of  the  eminence  on  which 
I  stood,  and  afterwards  to  the  coach  doors  to  throw  in  their 
mites!  "  He  saw,  however,  how  all  this  would  seem  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  anticipated  them  thus,  in  his  public  journal : 
**  Preached  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  people  in  Moorfields,  and 
collected  £29  17f.  Sd.  and  came  home  deeply  humbled  with  a 
sense  of  what  God  had  done  for  my  soul.  I  doubt  not  but 
many  self-righteous  bigots,  when  they  see  me  spreading  out 
my  hands  to  offer  Jesus  Christ  freely  to  all,  are  ready  to  ciy 
out, — *  How  glorious  did  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whitefield  look 
to-day,  when,  neglecting  the  dignity  of  a  clergyman,  he  stood 
venting  his  enthusiastic  ravings  in  a  gown  and  cassock,  and 
collecting  mites  from  the  poor  people ! '  But  if  this  be  vile. 
Lord,  grant  that  I  may  be  more  vile !  Ye  scoffers,  mock  on, 
I  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  (He  calls  them  ^  Phari- 
sees," in  his  public  journal,  but  in  his  Life, .  he  calls  them 
bigots  and  scoffers.) 

On  this  memorable  day,  he  received  the  first  letter  from 
Ralph  £rskine,  *^  a  field  preacher  of  the  Scots  church,  and  a 
noble  soldier  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  he  calls  him  then* 
He  had  added  to  this  record,  in  his  pubUc  journal,  *^  Oh  that 
all  that  are  truly  zealous  knew  one  another  I  It  must  greatly 
strengthen  each  other's  hands."  Whitefield,  however,  did 
not  find  all  he  expected  from  this  mutual  knowledge ;  and 
therefore  excluded  the  whole  record  fi*om  his  revised  journals 
in  1756.  By  that  time  he  knew  more  about  the  Erskines  ; 
and  though  he  still  venerated  their  Christian  character  highly, 
he  was  too  honest  to  compliment  their  spirit 

Amongst  other  coincidences  in  this  memorable  week,  none 
gratified  him  more  than  the  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  to  himself  and  his  successors  for  ever,  for  the  use  of  the 
orphan  house,  by  the  honourable  trustees  for  Georgia.  **  They 
received  me  with  the  utmost  civility,  and  agrc^  to  every 
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thing  T  asked."  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  done  at  the 
yeiy  time  when  all  the  city  was  moved  by  his  •*  mad  trick"  in 
the  fields ;  and  he  returned  the  compliment  to  the  Honourable 
Board,  by  leaving  them,  to  preach  that  evening  to  twenty 
thousand  people  at  Kennington,  where,  judging  from  the  collec* 
tion  after  the  sermon,  he  seems  to  have  mentioned  the  grant 
made  to  him  in  the  morning,  *'  At  night,"  he  says,  ^  my 
heart  was  so  full,  that  I  could  not  well  speak.  I  could  only 
pour  it  out  in  awful  siUnce.  Oh  the  happiness  of  communion 
with  God ! " 

It  was  also  at  the  height  and  heat  of  this  crisis,  that  he  en- 
gaged a  passage  for  himself  and  eleven  others,  on  board  the 
Ehzabeth,  to  Pennsylvania ;  that  he  might  preach  the  gospel 
and  provide  for  the  orphan-house,  on  his  way  to  Georgia :-— so 
little  was  Whitefield's  original  purpose  affected  by  his  popu- 
larity. In  fact,  he  never  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  moment ;  for 
ihe  delay  in  sailing  arose  from  an  embargo. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  at  this  time,  which  Whitefield 
has  recorded  at  considerable  length  in  his  journals.  A  young 
man,  Joseph  Periam,  who  had  read  his  sermon  on  Regenera- 
tion, and  been  impressed  by  it,  prayed  so  loud,  and  fasted  so 
long,  and  sold  '*  all  he  had  "  so  literally,  that  his  family  sent 
him  to  Bethlehem  mad-house.  There  he  was  treated  as  me- 
Ihodistically  mad,  and  as  **  one  of  Whitefield's  gang."  The 
keepers  threw  him  down,  and  thrust  a  key  into  his  mouth, 
that^they  might  drench  him  with  medicine.  He  was  then 
placed  in  a  cold  room,  without  windows,  and  with  a  damp  eel* 
lor  under  it. 

Periam,  however,  found  some  way  of  conveying  a  letter  to 
Whitefield,  requesting  both  advice  and  a  visit.  Both  were 
promptly  given.  Whitefield  soon  discovered  that  Periam  was 
not  mad ;  and,  taking  Mr.  Seward  and  some  other  friends 
with  him,  he  went  before  the  committee  of  the  hospital  to  ex- 
plain the  case.  Seward  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  speaker ; 
and  he  so  astounded  the  committee  by  quoting  Scripture, 
that  they  pronounced  him  as  mad  as  the  young  man  I  It  must 
have  been  a  ludicrous  scene.  The  doctors  told  the  whole 
deputation  frankly,  that,  in  their  opinion,  Whitefield  and  his 
followers  were  ^*  really  beside  themselves."  It  was,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  if  Whitefield  would  take  Periam  out  to 
Georgia,  a  release  would  be  granted.  Thus  the  conference 
ended  ;  and  the  young  man  went  out  as  a  schoolmaster  at 
the  orphan-house.    There  h?  was  useful  and  exemplary  to 
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the  last ;  and  when  he  died,  two  of  his  sons  were  received 
into  the  school. 

Whilst  the  embargo  continued,  Whitefieid  made  some  run- 
ning excursions  into  the  country,  with  great  success.  Before 
leaving  London,  however,  he  went  to  St.  Paul's,  with  the 
Fetter  Lane  society,  and  received  the  sacrament  as  *'  a  tes- 
timony," he  says,  '*  that  we  adhered  to  the  church  of  England." 
He  was  perfectly  sincere  in  this  ;  but  many  churchmen 
thought  it  a  strange  adherence,  when  he  went  from  St  Paul's 
to  Moorfields  and  Eennington  Common,  and  preached  to 
30,000  people  !  This  was  adherence  to  Christ  and  Paul 
only. 

Afler  spending  a  week  about  Northamptonshire,  where 
Doddridge  received  him  ^  most  courteously,"  he  returned  to 
London,  and  added  Hackney  Fields  to  the  hst  of  his  pleach- 
ing stations.  There  he  made  that  tremendous  attack  upon 
^  Sie  impiety  of  the  Utter-Uamed  teachers,  who  count  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth  enthusiasm,"  which  drew  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  the  clergy.  **  I  could  not  help,"  he  says,  ^  ex- 
posing the  impiety  of  these  vile  teachers,  who  say  we  are  not 
now  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  Out  of  your  own  mouths  I 
will  condemn  you,  ye  bhnd  guides  I  Did  you  not,  at  the  time 
of  ordination,  tell  the  bishop  that  you— were  inwardly  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  upon  you  the  administration  of  the 
church  ?  Surely  at  that  time  you  acted  the  part  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  over  again.  Surely,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  you 
lied  not  only  unto  man  but  unto  God." 

This  is  the  revised  form  of  the  charge.  As  he  first  pub- 
lished it  he  did  not  quote  Burnet  nor  use  the  word  ^  vile." 
That  word  he  substituted  for  the  epithet  *^  letter-learned,"  be- 
cause Warburton  and  others  represented  him  as  a  despiser  of 
learning. 

The  Jirst  answer  given  to  his  sermon  on  Regeneration,  was 
by  Tristram  Land,  A.  M.,  curate  of  St  James's,  Cror/tdl- 
hitke.  Whitefieid  deemed  it  unworthy  of  notice.  I  do  not. 
It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  g:eneral  tone  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing at  the  time.  It  was  written  in  1737,  although  not  pub- 
lished (*^  for  private  reasons  ")  until  1739 ;  by  which  time, 
Whitefieid  and  Wesley  had  compelled  theologians,  at  least  to 
mask  their  battery  somewhat,  in  assailing  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  birth.  Tristram,  however,  has  nothing  to  conceal. 
With  inimitable  inanity  and  frankness,  he  says  to  Whitefieid, 
«( I  hope  you  '11  please  to  alter  your  practice,  and  no  longer 
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preach  up  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  until  you  better  un* 
derstand  the  nature  an<[  commencement  of  it :  for  to  tell 
Christians  they  must  be  bom  again,  who  in  the  soundttt  sense 
were  bom  again  in  their  infancy,  is,  at  least,  a  great  impro- 
priety. And  besides,  your  time  would  be  much  better  spent,  . 
after  haying  given  so  much  just  occasion  of  offence  to  your 
brethren,  if,  instead  of  regeneration,  you  insist  more  upon  re« 
pentance  and  amendment. 

**  You  tell  your  readers,  ^  It  is  plain  beyond  all  contradic- 
tioD,  that  comparatively  but  few  of  those  that  are  bom  of  wa- 
ter are  bom  of  the  Spirit  likewise ;  or,  to  use  another  Scrip- 
toral  way  of  speaking,  many  of  those  that  are  baptized  with 
water*  are  not  effectually,  at  least,  baptized  with  the  Holy 
6ho0t.'  But  prithee,  sir,  attend  now  to  these  few  following 
places  which  I  set  before  you,  to  confront  your  ill-grounded 
aseertioD.'*  Tristram  then  quotes  the  Office  of  Baptism,  and 
the  Rubrick  at  the  end  of  it,  and  adds  triumphantly,  '*  AU  this, 
sir,  I  take  to  be  direct  evidence  against  you,  not  to  be  evaded 
by  the  word  ^'  effectually,"  with  which  you  thought  proper  to 
guard  your  assertion.  AU  the  members  of  our  church  were 
baptized  in  infancy.  She  declares  them  regenerate;  and 
gives  hearty  thanks  to  God,  that  it  has  pleased  him  to  rege- 
nerate such  infants  with  his  Holy  Spirit  The  church  sup- 
poses they  have  already  been  born  again,  and  so  does  not 
command  diem  to  be  baptized  or  bom  again  a  second  time  : 
for  to  be  bom  more  than  once  in  a  spiritual  sense,  is  just  as 
impossible  as  to  be  bora  twice  in  a  natural. 

**  Perhaps,  sir,  at  another  opportunity,  I  may  make  it  my 
business  to  point  out  some  more  mistakes  in  your  writings 
and  c<Midact  ;  but  if  I  should  not,  I  dare  say  you  'U  excuse 
your  humble  servant,  Tristram  Land." 

When  Whitefield  read  this  letter,  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
*'  Thou  shalt  answer  for  me,  O  Lord."  He  saw  that  it  was 
unanswerable,  if  the  Office  of  Baptism,  and  the  Catechism, 
be  true  ;  and  he  was  not  prepared  then  to  impeach  them  by 
name. 

The  clergy  seem  to  have  been  ashamed  of  the  bald  defence 
published  by  this  honest — »' Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cami- 
bridge  :  "  for  Wh'itefield's  next  opponent,  on  this  subject,  was 
DO  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Stebbing,  his  Majesty's  chaplain  in 
ordinary,  and  preacher  to  the  honourable  society  of  Gray's 
Inn.  (At  both  Gray's  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  sermons  against 
Whitefield  aud  Wesley  seem  to  have  been  popukur  amongst 
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the  lawyers,  and  means  of  obtaining  preferment  at  court. 
See  Warburton's.)     Dr.  Stebbing's  sermon,  entitled  ^*  A  Cau- 
tion against  Religious  Delusion,"  went  through  two  or  three 
editions  in  1739.  It  is  the  production  of  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  so  far  of  a  divine  too,  that  it  is  silent  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  baptismal  regeneration.     Indeed,  it  is  a  dexterous  at- 
tempt to  prove,  that  the  new  birth  is  only  another  expression 
for  ^^  the  new  man,"  which  is,  the  Doctor  says,  the  figurative 
name  of  ^*  practical  righteousness.^'     This  sermon  the  bishop 
of  Gloucester  sent  to  Whitefield,  with  a  kind  letter  of  caution 
and  advice.     The  letter  itself  he  answered  with  equal  firmness 
and  courtesy ;  but  the  Doctor,  without  ceremony.   ^  Dr.  Steb« 
bing's  sermon  (for  which  I  thank  your  lordship)  confirms  me 
more  and  more  in  my  opinion,  that  I  ought  to  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season.     For  to  me,  he  seems  to  know  no 
more  of  the  true  nature  of  regeneration,  than  Nicodemus  did, 
when  he  came  to  Jesus  by  night     Your  lordship  may  ob- 
serve, that  he  does  not  speak  a  word  of  original  sin,  or  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  our  fall  in  Adam,  upon  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  birth  is  entirely  founded.    No ;  like  other 
polite  preachers,  he  seems  to  think  that  St  Paul's  description 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  heathen,  is  only  to  be  referred  to  past 
ages :  whereas,  I  affirm,  we  are  all  included  under  the  guUtand 
consequences  of  sin,  as  much  as  they  were  ; — and  if  any  man 
preach  any  other  doctrine,  he  shall  bear  his  punishment,  who- 
soever he  be. 

*^  Again,  my  lord,  the  Doctor  entirely  mistakes  us,  when 
we  talk  of  the  sensible  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In- 
deed, I  know  not  that  we  use  the  word  aetuibh:  but,  if  we  do, 
we  do  not  mean  that  God's  Spirit  does  manifest  itself  to  our 
senses,  but  that  it  may  be  perceived  by  the  soul,  as  really  as 
any  sensible  impression  made  upon  the  body.  But  to  disprove 
this;  the  Doctor  brings  our  Lord's  allusion  to  the  wind  ;  which 
is  one  of  the  best  texts  to  prove  it ;  for  if  the  analogy  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  be  carried  on,  it  amounts  to  this  much^— 
that  although  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  can  no  more  be  ac- 
counted for,  than  how  the  wind  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth, 
yet  may  they  as  easily  be  felt  by  the  soul,  as  the  wind  by  the 
body.  But  he  understands  us  as  the  carnal  Jews  understood 
Chnst,  when  He  talked  of  giving  them  that  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  But  &e  Doctor,  and  the  rest  of  my  rev-  ^ 
erend  brethren,  are  welcome  to  judge  of  me  bb  they  please. 
Tet  a  Little  while,  and  we  shall  all  appear  before  the  great 
Shepherd  of  our  souls ! " 
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We  can  scarcely  appreciate  now  the  value  of  this  solemn 
and  decided  stand  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Had  White- 
field  conceded  an  iota  to  Stebbing,  he  would  have  stultified  hia 
grand  object.  Regeneration  bj  the  Holy  Spirit  had  to  be 
maintained  by  its  champion  then,  as  Luther  fought  for  justifi* 
cation  by  faith  ;— giving  no  quarter  to  the  vul^  or  tiie  re* 
fined  opponents  of  it  Stebbing's  sermon  could  do  no  injury 
now.  It  is  even  calculated  to  do  real  good,  wherever  more 
stress  is  laid  upon  strong  emotions,  than  upon  personal  holi* 
ness  ;  but  then,  it  was  as  much  a  moral  '*  go-htf^  to  the  ques* 
tion,  as  baptism  was  a  ceremonial  one.  Whitefield  had,  ther^ 
fore,  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  ^  necessity  of  spiritual 
conversion,  or  to  refute  Stebbing. 

His  next  opponent,  at  this  time,  was  the  bishop  of  London, 
who  made  Inm,  he  says,  ^  the  chief  subject  matter ''  of  a  pas- 
toral letter.  l?hat  letter  charges  him  with  **  professing  to 
plant  and  propagate  a  new  gospel,  unknown  to  tiie  generMiy 
of  ministers  and  people,  in  a  Christian  country."  Whitefield, 
very  properly,  admits  the  chaise.  **  Mine  is  a  new  gospel*- 
and  will  be  always  unknown  to  the  generality,  i£  your  lord- 
ship's clergy  follow  your  lordship's  directions.  Your  lord- 
ship exhoriB  your  clergy  to  preach  justification  by  faith  alone, 
and  quotes  the  i  1th  Article  of  our  church,  which  tells  us,  we 
are  *  justified  by  faith  only,  and  not  for  our  works  or  deserv- 
ings : '  at  the  same  time,  your  lordship  bids  them  *  explain  it 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  their  minds, 
whether  good  wotks  are  a  necessary  condition  of  their  being 
justified  kd  the  sight  of  God.'  Your  lordship,  in  my  opinion, 
ccNild  not  well  1^  guilty  of  a  greater  inconsistency.  This, 
my  lord,  is  truly  a  nem  gospel !  It  is  as  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Enghind,  as  light  is  contrary  to 
darkness." 

This  reply,  happily,  committed  Whitefield  as  fully  upon  the 
(juestion  of  justification,  as  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester had  upon  the  question  of  regeneration :  for,  until  Gib- 
son's Letter  appeared,  Whitefield  himself  had  but  confused 
notions  of  the  subject.  But  the  bishop's  errors  made  him 
•aware  of  his  own  mistakes.  In  his  early  sermons,  he  had 
•used  such  expressions  as,  **  washing  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  by 
the  tears  of  a  sincere  repentance,  joined  with  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Christ ; "  ^  depending  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed  to  and  inktrent  in  "  us ;  «*  things  necessary  to  qualify 
us  for  being  savingly  in  Christ"    The  &ct  is,  he  had  not 
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^  read  a  single  book  on  the  doctrine  of  free  justification,*' 
when  he  began  to  preach.  "No  wonder,  then,"  he  says, 
"that  I  was  not  so  clear  in  some  points,  at  mj  first  setttog 
out.  I  think  it  no  dishonour  to  retract  some  expressions  that 
dropped  from  my  pen,  before  God  gave  me  a  more  clear 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  St  Austin,  I  think,  did 
so  before  me."  A  Letter  to  tome  Church  Members  of  the 
Presbtfterian  Periuasion.  New- York^  1740.  Both  Ameri- 
can and  Scotch  presbyterians  helped  to  teach  him  "  the  way 
of  God  more  perfectly,"  at  this  time.  Dr.  Watts  also  had 
some  influence  upon  him,  about  this  time ;  although  less  thao 
he  wished.  The  doctor  did  not,  indeed,  take  any  public  part 
in  the  controversy ;  but  he  privately  sustained  Bishop  Gibson* 
and  thus  placed  himself  in  a  false  position,  which  for  ever 
aAer  prevented  him  from  being  more  than  the  private  friend 
of  Whitefield.  The  bishop  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  Pas* 
toral  Letter  against  Whitefield :  and,  in  answer  to  it,  he 
says,  "  Your  lordship's  distinction  of  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so  very  necessary, 
that  I  think  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood  with* 
out  it :  and  I  wish  Mr.  Whitefield  would  not  have  risen  above 
any  pretence  to  the  ordinary  influence,  unless  he  could  have 
given  better  evidences  of  it.  He  has  acknowledged  to  me  in 
conversation,  that  it  is  such  an  impression  upon  his  own  mind, 
that  he  knows  to  be  divine,  though  he  cannot  give  me  any 
convincing  proof  of  it. 

"  I  said  many  things  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  of  delusion, 
and  to  guard  him  against  the  irregularities  and  imprudences 
which  youth  and  zeal  might  lead  him  into;  and  told  him 
plainly,  that  though  I  beheved  him  veiy  sincere,  and  desiring 
to  do  good  to  souls,  yet  I  was  not  convinced  of  any  extraor- 
dinary call  he  had  to  some  parts  of  his  conduct : — and  he 
seemed  to  take  this  fi-ee  discourse  in  a  very  candid  manner." 
Milner^s  Life  of  Wattt^  p.  6S8.  In  an  evil  hour  this  was 
written ;  for  however  true,  it  was  ill  timed.  No  matter  that 
the  letter  contains  some  faithful  remonstrances  to  the  bishop, 
about  his  clergy :  it  contains  none  against  Gibson's  ^^  new 
gospel,"  as  VHiitefield  well  calls  it ;  and  it  abets  him  (unin- 
tentionaUy,  indeed)  in  confounding  regeneration  with  the  ex- 
traordinary influences  of  the  Spirit  For  that  was  the  real 
point  at  issue  between  Gibson  and  Whitefield.  Accordingly, 
Gibson  took  the  letter  in  good  part.  He  wrote  thus :  "  Good 
sir,  it  had  been  well  for  Mr.  Whitefield,  if  he  had  taken  thft 
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wise  advice  and  cantions  yon  gave  him :  but  from  the  time 
that  men  imagine  themselves  singled  oat  by  God  for  eztraor* 
dinaiy  frarposes,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  to  be  guided  by 
extraordinary  impulses  and  operations,  all  human  advice  is 
lost  upon  them.— I  am,  with  great  affection  and  esteem,  your 
very  faithful  servant,  £dm.  Lond." 

Watts  did  not  see  the  bearing  of  all  this ;  but  it  so  com* 
mitted  him  upon  the  bishop's  side  of  the  question,  that  he 
could  not  espouse  Whitefield's  side  of  it  pubticly,  even  when 
that  was  no  longer  encumbered  with  crude  notions  of  im- 
pulses and  impressions. 

This  incident  deserves  far  more  consideration  than  it  has 
ever  received.  It  is  oflen  asked,  with  wonder,  why  the  ortho- 
dox dissenters  of  that  time  did  not  rally  around  Whitefield, 
and  open  their  pulpits  to  him,  when  he  was  excluded  from  the 
churches i  The  author  of  the  ""Life  and  Tiroes  of  Watts  " 
says,  *<  The  co-operation  of  such  men  as  Watts  and  Dodd* 
ridge  was  forfeited  by  the  want  of  a  cmiciliating  spirit,  and 
the  good  will  they  tendered  was  lost  by  causeless  and  impru* 
dent  reflections"  (on  the  part  of  the  Methodists.)  «*mien 
Iheir  churches  were  denounced  as  companies  of  banded  for- 
malists,—when  their  ministers  were  proclaimed  as  feeding  the 
flock  with  husks,  instead  of  salutary  food,— 4t  is  not  surpris- 
ing if  the  majority  stood  aloof,  or  retired  disgusted  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  such  censoriousness." 

But  what  has  aU  this  tirade  against  the  methodists  io  do 
with  Whitefield'^  He  never  spoke  in  this  manner  or  spirit 
against  Watts  or  Doddridge.  He  revered  and  foved  both 
from  the  first.  Milner  surely  does  not  mean,  when  he  says 
that  **  Whitefield  in  middle  age  saw  his  error,"  that  tkU  was 
the  **  youthful  intemperance  he  acknowledged."  He  did  ac- 
knowledge, with  great  candour  and  self-condemnation,  that 
he  had  spoken  both  hastily  and  harshly  of  many  ministers. 
For  this  he  publicly  asked  pardon  of  God  and  man.  But  it 
was  never  of  such  men  as  Watts  and  Doddridge,  and  espe- 
cially not  of  these  men,  he  had  ever  been  an  accuser.  In- 
deed, botii  of  them  had  said  of  him  what  was  not  exactly  kind 
or  wbe,  however  well  meant.  Doddridge  called  him  **  a  very 
weak  man,"  thou^  ^  very  honest ; "  and,  ^  a  little  intoxicat- 
ed with  popularity."  He  might  also  have  found  ^*  a  more 
excellent  way"  of  appeasing  the  brethren  who  were  **  angry" 
with  him  for  the  respect  he  showed  to  Whitefield,  than  by 
saying  to  Coward's  trustees,  *»  I  am  not  so  zealously  attadied 
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to  hiin»  as  to  be  disposed  to  celebrate  him  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  age,  or  to  thinlL  that  he  is  the  pillar  that  beam 
up  the  whole  interest  of  religion  among  us."  Letter§  to  Dr. 
Wood  and  Nath.  NtaU  Esq,  vol.  iv.  This  was  playing  too 
far  into  the  hands  of  Whitefield's  dissenting  opponents,  just 
as  Watts  conceded  too  much  to  Gibson.  Watts  went  so  far 
in  his  courtesy  to  the  bishop,  as  to  tell  him,  not  only  how  to 
**  make  all  the  WhiiefieldB  less  regarded,  and  less  dangerous 
to  the  church,"  but  also  how  *'  to  lessen  separation  "  from  the 
church :  **  Induce  the  ministers  under  your  care,  to  preach 
and  converse  among  their  people  with  that  evangelical  spirit, 
that  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  success  of  the  gospel, 
and  with  that  compassion  for  the  souls  of  men,  that  your  lord- 
ship so  much  approves  and  advises  in  your  pious  and  excel- 
lent charge."    Jtft/ner,  p.  6311. 

All  this  may  surprise  some  :  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  dis- 
senters of  these  times  were,  in  their  own  way,  almost  as  great 
sticklers  for  «'  order  "  as  the  bishops.  Field  preaching  was 
as  alarming  to  the  board  as  to  the  bench.  The  primate  would 
have  as  soon  quitted  his  throne,  as  a  leading  non-conformist 
his  desk,  to  preach  from  a  horse-block  or  a  table,  in  the  open 
air.  Indeed,  aggrttsion  was  no  part  of  the  character  of  dis* 
sent,  in  these  days.  No  wonder  I  Dissenters  had  been  so 
long  persecuted  even  in  their  secluded  and  obscure  chapelst 
that  diev  were  glad  to  iit  still  under  their  vine  and  their  fig- 
tree  ;  mankfbl  for  their  own  safety,  and  neither  daring  nor 
dreaming  to  go  into  the  highways  or  hedges.  It  was  metho- 
dism  made  d^sent  aggressive  upon  the  strong  holds  of  Satan* 
Indeed,  until  the  chief  of  them  were  carried  by  storm,  by 
Whitefield  and  Wesley,  dissenters  must  have  dreaded  all  co- 
operation with  methodism,  as  perilous  to  their  own  peace  and 
safety.  They  did.  Accordingly,  aU  the  remonstrances  ad« 
dressed  to  Doddridge,  by  Coward's  trustees  and  the  London 
ministers,  harp  chiefly  upon  the  string,  that  the  church  will 
not  think  so  well  of  the  dissenting  interest,  if  she  see  it  coun- 
tenancing Whitefield.  Doddridge  nobly  despised  this  fear ; 
but  still,  it  was  long  and  deeply  felt  by  many  of  the  non-con- 
formists. This  was  not,  however,  their  only  reason.  They 
did  fear  for  their  own  standing  with  the  church ,  but  they 
feared  more  for  the  ark  of  God ;  which,  they  thought,  was  in 
danger  of  being  **  swallowed  up  in  a  sea  of  deism,''  if  the 
enthusiasm  of  methodism  obtained  countenance  **  from  pru- 
dent Christians."    Set  NeaPs  Letters  to  Doddridge,  vol«  iv. 
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Do  I  then  regret  that  Whitefield  was  not  adopted  by  the 
dissenters,  when  the  church  cast  him  out  ?  No^  in  nowise  f 
Thej  would  have  spoiled  him  by  their  orderiiness ;  and  he 
might  have  confused  them  by  his  splendid  irregularities* 
Ralph  Erskine  well  said  to  Whitefield,  *'  I  see  a  beauty  in 
the  providence  of  your  being  in  communion  with  the  £nglish 
church  ;  otherwise,  such  great  confluences  from  among  them 
had  not  attended  your  ministry ;  nor,  consequently,  reaped 
the  advantage  which  so  many  have  done."  Fraur^t  Lift  of 
jR.  ErskiMk 

The  Scotch  dissenters,  the  Seceders,  would*  indeed,  have 
gladly  adopted  Whitefield,  if  they  could  have  had  a  monopoly 
of  his  labour :  but  they,  too,  were  better  without  him.  His 
reaction  upon  the  secession  in  Scotland,  as  upon  the  dissent* 
ers  of  England,  multiplied  and  strengthened  both  eventually, 
ftor  more  than  his  exclusive  services  could  have  done. 

This  digression,  though  long,  and  somewhat  out  of  place, 
will  be  found  useful  in  its  bearings  upon  hb  future  positions. 
At  this  time,  however,  whilst  doctors  differed,  he  carried  the 
great  questions  at  issue  into  the  midst  of  ^^muUHudeSf  mtiM- 
tmdes  in  the  valley  of  decision  ! "     He  also  preached  fre- 
quently in  the  church  at  Bexley,  and  administered  the  sacra* 
ment.     The  vicar  of  Bexley,  Mr.  Peers,  was  much  attached 
to  him ;  buf  was  compelled  at  last,  by  the  diocesan,  to  deny 
him  the  use  of  the  pulpit     But  the  good  man  went  no  further 
than  the  Utter  of  the  injunction :  he  employed  Whitefield  in 
the  desk,  and  at  the  altar,  when  he  could  no  longer  admit  him 
into  the  pulpit.     ^*Read  prayers  and  assisted  in  administering 
the  sacrament  at  Bexley  Church.     Many  came  from  far,  and 
expected  to  hear  me."   The  pulpit  being  denied,  **I  preached 
in  the  afternoon,  in  Justice  D.'s  yard,  to  about  three  hundred 
people ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  Blackheath,  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand,  on  these  words,  ^And  they  cast  him  ouiJ 
I  recommended  to  the  people  the  example  of  the  blind  beggar^ 
and  reminded  them  to  prepare  for  a  gathering  Harm  I  '^ 

A  few  days  before  this  expulsion  from  the  pulpit  at  Bexley, 
he  had  introduced  Mr.  Wesley  to  Blackheath.  This  afibrded 
him  great  pleasure.  He  regarded  it  *  as  another  fresh  in* 
road  made  into  Satan's  kingdom,"  that  his  **  honoured  and 
reverend  friend,  Mr.  John  Wesley,"  was  *^  following  him  in 
field  preaching  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Bristol."  **The 
Lord  give  him  ten  thousand  times  more  success  than  he  has 
given  me." 
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Next  week,  wheb  he  himself  went  to  preach  at  Blackheath 
m  the  eveniogf  instead  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people*  an 
Qsual«  there  were  not  one  thousand.  This  arese  from  a 
report  that  Whitefield  was  dead.  He  does  not  explain  ihm 
report  in  any  of  his  journals ;  but  merely  says  of  it,  "Where- 
ever  I  came,  I  found  people  much  surprised  and  rejoiced  to 
see  me  alive/'  Next  night,  however,  the  heath  was  again 
swarming  with  thousands. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  on  a  tour  into  Gloucester- 
shire, for  nearly  a  montiL  During  his  absence,  the  work  was 
carried  on  by  his  "honoured  friend  and  fellow-labourer, 
Charles  Wesley."  On  his  return,  he  says,  "  The  poor  souls 
were  ready  to  leap  for  joy,''  at  Kenningt4Hi  Common.  At 
Moorfields,  "  A  greater  power  than  ever  was  amongst  us*  I 
collected  £M  175.  for  the  school-house  at  Kingswood." 

Whitefield  little  knew,  whilst  thus  occupied,  how  narrowly 
his  life  had  escaped  at  Basingstoke,  two  days  before.  He 
had,  indeed,  been  told  by  one,  as  he  went  out  to  preach  in  a 
field,  that  he  "should  not  go  alive  out  of  Basingstoke  ;  "  but 
he  heeded  not  the  threat,  as  he  had  claimed  protection  from 
the  mayor.  He  would  not,  perhaps,  have  thought  of  it  again, 
had  not  a  quaker,  at  whose  house  he  slept,  sent  the  following 
letter :  "I  am  truly  glad  that  thou  wert  preserved  out  of  the 
hands  of  cruel  and  unreasonable  men.  Thou  heardst  of  the 
threatenings  of  nuiny ;  but  the  malice  and  blind  zeal  of  some 
went  further.  For  hadst  thou  went  to  my  Friend  H-— ^  to 
bed,  or  elsewhere  towards  that  part  of  the  town,  (which  I  be- 
lieve was  expected,)  there  were  ten  or  twelve  men  lying  in 
wait  to  do  thee  a  private  mischief:  which  I  know  by  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  those  very  men ;  who  boasted  to  me-— >  W$ 
would  have  given  him  a  tecret  blow^  andprevenied  him  mall> 
ing  disturhamctM.^  This  confession  came  out  to  me  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal ;  as  thinking,  perhaps,  that  I  could  hate,  at 
least,  if  not  destroy,  (like  him,)  all  that  were  not  of  my  own 
party."     Remsed  Jawmali, 

Gillies  has  not  mentioned  this  escape.  He  merely  refers 
to  the  "groundless  fictions,"  then  afloat,  about  Whitefield'a 
murder  or  wounds ;  for  report  killed  or  wounded  him,  when" 
ever  he  left  London  for  a  few  days.  Gillies  has,  however, 
marked  a  coincidence  which,  although  I  durst  not  have  no- 
ticed in  the  way  he  has  done,  I  dare  not  altogether  suppress. 
He  says,  "The  bishop  of  London  laid  hold  of  this  occasion 
for  publishing  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  to  avoid  the  extremes 
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of  entbusiaam  and  lukewwnineM/'  Aad  thit  the  ai^nrgb 
was  ili-tioiedt  and  calculated  to  endanger  Wkitefield,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  for  he  was  made^  as  he  faimaelf  says,  **  the 
chief  subject  matter"  of  it,  and  thus  held  up  to  public  odium ; 
but  it  certainly  was  not  intended  to  injure  him,  except  in  his 
reputation  and  influence.  Bishopst  however,  should  take 
care  how  thej  bark,  when  curs  are  inclined  to  bite.  Well 
might  Whitefield  say,  at  this  crisis,  ^  People  wonder  at  me, 
that  I  should  talk  of  persecution,  now  the  world  is  become 
Christian  :  but,  alas !  were  Jesus  Christ  to  come  down  from 
heaven  at  this  time  be  would  be  treated  as  formerly.  And 
whoever  goes  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  in  his  spirit  must  ex- 
pect the  same  treatment  as  his  first  apostles  met  with.  Lord, 
prepare  us  for  all  events." 

But  if  he  saw  danger,  he  did  not  shrink  from  it  In  one 
instance,  at  this  time,  he  almost  courted  insult,  as  well  as 
exposed  himself  to  it  Having  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a 
horse-race  at  Hackney  Marsh,  he  says,  **  I  appointed,  pur- 
posely, to  preach  there,  because  the  race  was  to  be  in  the 
same  field."  He  did  preach  to  ten  thousand  people ;  and 
^  very  few  lef^  the  sermon  : "  some  who  did  ''  returned  back 
quickly,"  and  them  he  addressed  personally.  This  was  cer- 
tainly imprudent  The  whole  i^air,  however,  passed  off 
quietly. 

Marybone  Fields,  and  Stoke  Newington  Common  then  be- 
came the  chief  scene  of  his  labours,  until  his  embarkation : 
and  they  were  scenes  of  triumph.  Many  scoffers  were 
arrested  and  overpowered  by  the  gospel,  and  more  formalists 
roused  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  He  himself  has  not 
hazarded  any  computation  of  the  precise  number  of  avowed 
converts,  won  by  field  preaching,  in  and  around  London  ;  but, 
judging  from  the  time  he  spent  in  speaking  with  the  awakened 
during  the  intervals  of  preaching,  and  from  the  letters  and 
notes  he  acknowledges,  the  numbers  must  have  been  great 
He  says  in  his  revised  journal,  at  the  close  of  this  grand  cam- 
paign to  win  souls,  '*  Great  things  God  has  already  done  :  for 
it  is  unknown  how  many  have  come  to  me  under  strong  con- 
victions of  their  fallen  state ;  desiring  to  be  (more)  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  sin,  and  giving  thanks  for  the  benefits  God  has 
imparted  to  them  by  the  ministry  of  his  word."  His  last  ser- 
mon, before  leaving  London  to  embark,  brought  so  many  of 
these  amongst  the  crowd  at  Kennington  Common,  and  they 
were  so  "exceedingly  affected,"  that  he  was  "  almost  pre- 
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vented  from  making  any  ag^pKeaHan^  of  the  subject.  BtfC 
whatever  was  the  number  of  his  converts  then,  Tupladt,  who 
was  not  inclined  to  give  an  exaggerated  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, '*Are  there  many  that  be  saved?"  gave  Whiteiield 
credit  for  having  been,in  the  course  of  his  entire  ministry,  use- 
ful to  '^  tens  of  Siousands,  besides"  himself. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

WHITRFIELD'b   FIR8T  VISITS  TO   THS  COmfTKT. 

Whatbtbb  disadvantages  may  attend  the  mode  in  which  I 
trace  the  first  labours  and  influence  of  Whitefield,  the  divi- 
sions I  have  adopted  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  him 
without  effort  or  confusion,  and  to  judge  fairly  of  each  of  his 
succesMve  spheres:    many  of  which  were  very  dissimilart 
however  much  alike  were  Uie  effects  of  his  preaching  in  them. 
Besides,  it  is  much  easier  to  reaUze  the  changes  which  pass- 
ed upon  his  spirit  as  he  moved  from  country  to  country,  and 
from  spot  to  spot,  in  the  glory  or  gloom  of  circumstances, 
than  to  realize  places,  however  vividly  characterized;  for 
they  seldom  gave  a  character  to  his  preaching.     I  mean,  that 
he  did  not  exactly  adapt  himself  to  localities  ;  but  came  into 
a  new  field  in  the  spirit  he  had  left  the  old  one.     He  preached 
"the  common  salvation"  everywhere,  although  with  varied 
power.     According  to  '^  the  brook  in  the  way,"  he  *^  lifted  up 
the  head."     He  came  to  London  under  the  Bristol  impulse  ; 
and  he  embarked  for  America  under  the  London  impulse. 
This  is  evident  from  his  journals.     He  had  no  plans,  but  for 
winning  souls ;  and  these,  although  they  could  never  be  set 
aside  by  circumstances,  could  be  inflamed  by  them.     Ac- 
cordingly, whilst  the  vessel  was  detained  in  the  river  or  on  the 
coast,  he  was  never  idle.  Wherever  he  could  land,  he  preach- 
ed ;  and  when  on  board,  he  read  prayers  and  expounded 
daily ;  just  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  fresh  from  the 
impulses  of  London. 

His  work  in  England,  as  distinguished  from  London  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  began  on  his  return  from  Georgia ;  and 
then,  he  was  full  of  his  orphan  school :  an  institution  which, 
if  it  did  little  for  the  colony,  led  him  to  do  much  for  the  mo- 
ther country!  Humanly  speaking,  but  for  that  school,  and 
the  college  he  intended  to  graft  upon  it,  Whitefield  would 
never  have  traversed  England  as  he  did,  nor  visited  Scotland 
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80  often.  It  compelled  him  to  travel,  and  inspired  him  to 
preach.  It  was  his  hohhy^  certainly  ;  hut  bj  riding  it  well,  be 
made  it  like  ^'the  white  horse"  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  means 
of  going  "  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

Having  been  ordained  a  priest  at  Oxford,  and  received  a 
*' liberal  benefaction"  from  the  bishop  of  Gloucester  for 
Georgia,  his  first  visit  was  to  Windsor.  There  he  could  find 
only  a  school-room  to  expound  in;  but  such  was  the  impres- 
sion made  by  his  address,  that  he  exclaimed  on  leaving,  ^^  Not 
unto  me»  O  Lord,  not  unto  me ;  but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the 
glorv." 

Next  morning  he  went  io  Basingstoke,  and  expounded  to 
about  a  hundred  very  attentive  hearers,  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  inn  ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  crowd  out- 
side was  noisy,  and  threw  stones  at  the  windows.  This 
roused  Whitefield's  zeal  and  the  curiosity  of  the  town.  On 
the  following  day,  he  had  three  large  rooms  nearly  filled ;  and 
although  some  interrupted  him,  many  were  so  struck  and 
overawed,  that  they  said  they  would  **  never  oppose  again."* 

At  this  time  he  visited  and  revisited  Dummer,  where  he 
had  once  been  so  useful  and  happy  amongst  the  poor.  **  I 
found,"  says  he,  **  that  they  had  not  forgotten  their  former 
love.  We  took  exceeding  sweet  counsel,  prayed,  and  sang 
psalms,  and  eat  our  bread  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
neart  How  did  Jesus  comfort  us  by  the  way !  Monstrare 
nequeo  sentio  ionium!  Lord,  melt  down  my  frozen  heart 
wiith  a  sense  of  thy  unmerited  love." 

From  Dummer  he  went  to  Salisbury,  and  there  visited  **aa 
old  disciple,  Mr.  Wesley's  mother ; "  but  found  no  opportu- 
mty  for  preaching.  He  then  went  to  Bath,  with  the  hope  of 
preaching  in  the  abbey  church,  for  the  orphan-house,  the  tnia- 
tees  having  obtained  leave  of  the  bishop  ;  but  Dr.  C.  would 
not  permit  him.  **  He  was  pleased  "  (so  Whitefield  expresses 
it)  <Ho  give  me  an  absolute  refusal  to  preach  either  on  that  or 
any  other  occasion,  without  a  positive  order  from  the  king  or 
^  the  bishop.  I  asked>  him  his  reasons.  He  said  he  was  not 
obliged  to  give  me  any,  I  therefore  withdrew,  and  reached 
Bristol."  There  a  welcome  awaited  him  ;  and  he  felt  the 
difference.  **  Who  can  express  the  joy  with  which  I  was  re- 
ceived t "  It  was  not  long,  however,  unmixed  joy.  He  was 
refused  the  use  of  RedcUffe  church,  although  he  had  the  prom* 

«  See  Letter  51 ;  Works,  toU  i. 
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ise  of  it  The  clergTinan  pretended  that  *'he  could  not  lend 
his  church  without  a  special  order  from  the  chancellor.'' 
Whitefield,  with  his  usual  promptitude^  put  this  excuse  to  the 
teat  at  once.  *«  I  immediately  waited  on  the  chancellor,  who 
told  me  frankly,  that  he  would  neither  give  positive  leave, 
nor  would  he  prohibit  any  one  that  should  lend  me  a  church ; 
but  he  would  advise  me  to  withdraw  to  some  other  pkce,  till 
he  heard  from  the  bishop,  and  not  to  preach  on  any  other  oc- 
casion. I  asked  him  his  reasons.  lie  answered,  ^  Why  will 
you  press  so  hard  upon  me  ?  The  thing  has  given  general 
dislike.'  I  replied, '  Not  the  orphan-house ;  even  those  that 
disagree  with  me  in  other  particulars,  approve  of  that.  And 
as  for  the  gospel— when  was  it  preached  without  dislike! ' 

^  Soon  after  this  I  waited  upon  the  reverend  the  dean,  vAio 
received  me  with  great  civili^.  When  I  had  shown  him  my 
Georgia  accounts,  and  answered  him  a  question  or  two  about 
the  colony,  I  asked  him,  whether  there  could  be  any  just  olv 
jection  against  my  preaching  in  churches  for  the  orphan- 
house  ?  Afler  a  pause  for  a  considerable  time,  he  said,  he 
could  not  tell.  Somebody  knocking  at  the  door,  he  replied, 
*Mr.  Whitefield,  I  will  give  you  an  answer  some  other  time : 
now  I  expect  company.'  <  Will  you  be  pleased  to  fix  anj 
time,  sir,'  said  I.  '  I  will  send  to  you,'  said  the  dean.  6 
Christian  simplicity,  whither  art  thou  fled  1" 

Whitefield  himself  jUd  that  afternoon  to  the  Newgate  of 
Bristol,  and  obtained  the  jailer's  permission  to  preach  there  to 
the  prisoners.  '*  I  preached  a  sermon  on  the  renitent  Thief, 
wnd  collected  fifteen  shillings  for  them."  On  the  following 
Sabbath  he  preached  at  St  Werburgh's  church  to  a  large  au* 
dience.  Even  St.  Mary  Redclifie  was  open  to  him  soon, 
though  not  for  a  collection.  *' Blessed  be  Grod, — I  thought 
yesterday  I  should  not  have  the  use  of  any  pulpit ;  but  (rod 
has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands."  The  old  effects  ac- 
companied this  new  visit  to  Bristol.  *^  Great  numbers  were 
melted  down.  Thousands  could  not  find  room."  He  thus 
verified  a  prediction  which  had  been  sent  from  London  to 
Bristol,  by  some  raving  blasphemer  ;— «^^  Whitefield  has  set 
the  town  on  fire,  and  now  he  is  gone  to  kindle  a  flame  in  the 
country.     I  think  the  devil  in  hell  is  in  you  all." 

The  flame  was  kindled  in  Bristol ;  and  the  devil  had  cer- 
tainly something  to  do  with  those  who  tried  to  extinguish  it. 
**  The  chancellor  told  me  plainly,  that  he  intended  to  stop  my 
proceedings.    *  I  have  sent  for  the  registrar  here,  sir,  to  take 
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down  your  answers.'  He  asked  me  by  what  authority  I 
preached  in  the  diocess  of  Bristol  without  a  license  1  I  aa- 
aweredy  ^  I  thought  that  custom  was  grown  obsolete.  Why* 
pray,  sir,  did  not  you  ask  the  clergyman  who  preached  for  you 
last  Thursday,  this  question  1 '  He  saidf  that  was  nothing  to 
me ! "  Dr.  Southey  says,  that  Whitefield's  reply  to  the  chai^ 
cellor  was  given  ^  without  the  slightest  sense  of  its  impro* 
priety  or  its  irrelevance."  But  where  is  its  irrelevance  ?  It 
is  certainly  quite  ad  rem^  whatever  it  may  be  as  etiquette* 
when  curates  argue  with  chancellors ;  and  in  all  respects,  it  is 
more  gentlemanly  than  the  chancellors  **  what  is  thai  to  jtmi." 
That  is  real  vulgarity. 

The  Doctor  narrates  the  remainder  of  this  high-chureh 
Mane,  with  more  discrimination.  ^^  The  chancellor  then  read 
to  him  those  canons  which  forbade  any  minister  firom  preach- 
ing  in  a  private  house.  Whitefield  answered,  he  apprehended 
they  did  not  apply  to  professed  ministers  of  the  church  of 
England.  When  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake,  he  said<— 
*  There  is  also  a  canon  forbidding  all  clergymen  to  frequent 
taverns  and  play  at  cards :  why  is  not  that  put  in  execution  V 
And  he  added,  that  notwithstanding  these  canons,  he  could 
not  but  speak  the  things  he  knew,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
proceed  as  usual."  Now,  if  the  Doctor  pleases,  Whitefield  is 
as  unpolite  as  the  apostles  were  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Jew* 
ish  sanhedrim !  **  His  answer  was  written  down,  and  the 
chancellor  then  said,  *  I  am  resolved,  sir,  if  you  preach  or 
expound  any  where  in  this  diocess  till  you  have  a  license,  I 
will  Arst  suspend  and  then  excommunicate  you.'  With  this 
declaration  of  war  they  parted  ;  but  the  advantage  was  wholly 
on  the  side  of  Whitefield;  for  the  day  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline was  gone  by."     Southey^ s  WesUy. 

Whitefield  says,  they  parted  politely.  **  He  waited  upon 
me  very  civilly  to  the  door,  and  told  me,  *^What  he  did  was 
in  the  name  of  the  clergy  and  laity  (laity  indeed  I)  of  the  city 
of  Bristol ; '  and  so  we  parted.  Immediately  I  went  and  ex- 
pounded at  Newgate  as  usual  !'* 

The  tmnsua/,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  followed  this  Bar- 
tholomew day  in  Bristol.  Ejected  from -the  churches.  White- 
field  betook  himself  to  the  fields  at  once.  '*  All  the  churches 
being  now  shut — and  if  open,  not  able  to  contain  half  that 
came  to  hear — I  Went  to  Kingswood,  among  the  c<^liers." 
There  he  took  his  station  upon  Hannam  Mount,  on  Rose 
Green,  and  preached,  not,  as  Dr.  Gillies  says,  from  the  ser- 
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mon  on  the  mouBt,  but  from  J<^  iii.  3,  on  regeneratioot  his 
fitTomite  subject.  The  other  text  was  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion. **  I  thought,"  sajrs  he,  '*  it  would  be  doing  the  service 
of  my  Creator,  who  had  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the 
hcttTens  for  his  sounding-board ;  and  who,  when  his  gospel 
was  refused  by  the  Jews,  sent  his  servants  into  the  high-ways 
and  hedges.'' 

In  thus  renewing  a  practice  which,  as  Dr.  Southey  says, 
**had  not  been  seen  in  £ngland  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastic  orders,"  and  by  commencing  it  at  Kingswood, 
Whitefield  dared  not  a  litde  danger.  The  colliers  were  nu- 
merous and  utterly  uncultivated.  They  had  no  place  of 
wmvhip*  Few  ventured  to  walk  even  in  their  neighbour- 
liood ;  and,  when  provoked,  they  were  the  terror  of  BristoL 
Bat,  "  none  <^ these  things  moved"  Whitefield,  although  he 
was  told  them  all  by  his  timid  friends.  The  fact  is,  the  chax^ 
eellor  had  told  him  something  he  dreaded  more  than  insult, — 
timt  he  must  be  $Uent;  and  that,  he  could  not  endure.  In- 
stead of  insult  or  opposition  at  Kingswood,  however,  *'the 
barbarous  people,"  although  they  had  never  been  in  a  church, 
'^showed  him  no  small  kindness."  His  first  audience 
amounted  to  nearly  two  thousand,  who  heard  him  with 
great  attention  and  decorum  for  nearly  an  hour.  His  third 
audience  increased  to  five  thousand ;  and  thus  they  went  on 
faicreasing  to  ton,  fourteen,  and  twenty  thousand.  On  one  of 
diese  occasions,  he  says,  ^The  day  was  fine— -the  sun 
ahone  very  bright— end  the  people,  standing  in  such  an  aw- 
fiil  manner  around  the  mount,  in  the  profoundest  silence,  filled 
me  with  holy  admiration.  Blessed  be  God  for  such  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  Lord,  do  thou  send  forth  more  labourers  into 
thy  harvest." 

Although  Whitefield  had  thus  drawn  the  sword  against  the 
obsolete  canons  of  the  church,  he  had  not  «<  thrown  away  the 
scabbard ;"  for,  on  the  morning  of  the  very  next  day,  he 
waited  again  on  the  chancellor,  and  showed  him  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  the  bishop  of  London.  '^  After  usual  salutations, 
I  asked  why  he  did  not  write  to  the  bishop,  according  to  his 
promise?  I  think  he  answered — he  was  to  blame.  I  then 
insisted  on  his  proving  I  had  preached  false  doctrine,  and  re- 
minded him  of  his  threatening  to  excommunicate  me  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  city  of  Bristol.  But  he 
would  have  me  think — that  he  had  said  no  such  thing  !  and 
confessed,  that,  to  this  day,  he  had  neither  heard  me  preach. 
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nor  read  any  of  mj  writings.^  Thus,  it  seems,  White* 
field  was  charged  with  heresy,  and  threatened  with  excommu- 
nication— and  that  by  a  chancellor  on  mere  hearsay  evidence ! 
This  reply  to  Whitefield  was  surely  not  given  *'  without  the 
slightest  sense  of  its  impropriety  or  its  irrelevance  !"  Smtik" 
t%ft  We$Uy. 

He  wrote  an  account  of  this  shameful  affair  to  the  bishop 
of  Bristol.  **  To*day  I  showed  your  lordship's  letter  to  the 
chancellor,  who  (notwithstanding  he  promised  not  to  prohibit 
my  preacUng  for  the  orphan-house,  if  your  lordship  was  only 
nenUer  in  the  affair)  has  influenced  most  of  the  clergy  to  deny 
me  their  pulpits,  either  on  that  or  any  other  occasicm.  Last 
week,  he  charged  me  with  false  doctrine.  To-day,  he  is 
pleased  to  forget  that  he  said  so.  He  also  threatened  to  ex- 
communicate me  for  preaching  in  your  lordship's  diocess. 
i  offered  to  take  a  license,  but  was  denied.  If  your  lordship 
ask,  what  evil  I  have  done,  I  answer,— -none  ;  save  that  I 
visit  the  religious  societies,  preach  to  the  prisoners  in  New- 
gate, and  to  the  poor  colliers  at  Einffswood,  who,  they  tell 
me,  are  little  better  than  heathens.  I  am  charged  with  being 
a  dissenter !  although  many  are  brought  to  church  by  my 
preaching,  and  not  one  taken  from  it. 

**I  am  sorry  to  give  your  lordship  this  trouble,  but  I 
thought  proper  to  mention  these  particulars,  that  I  mi^t 
know  of  your  lordship  wherein  my  conduct  is  exceptionable." 
A  copy  of  this  letter  he  sent  to  the  chancellor,  with  the  foU 
lowing  note  ;  <*  The  enclosed  I  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Bristol : 
be  pleased  to  peruse  it,  and  see  if  any  thing  contrary  to  truth 
is  th^re  related." 

How  the  matter  ended  I  know  not ;  except  that  there  waa 
an  end  to  Whitefield's  preaching  in  the  churches  at  Bristol* 
That  led,  however,  to  what  he  calls,  his  *«  beginning  to  begin^^ 
to  be  a  preacher.  ^  I  hasted  to  Kingswood.  At  a  moderate 
computation,  there  were  above  ten  thousand  people.  The 
trees  and  hedges  were  full.  All  was  hush  when  I  begap. 
The  sun  shone  bright,  and  God  enabled  me  to  preach  with 
great  power,  and  so  loud,  that  all  (I  was  told)  could  hear  roe. 
Blessed  be  God,  Mr.  — — —  spoke  right — ^the  fire  is  kindled 
in  the  country.  May  the  gates  of  hell  never  be  able  to  prevail 
against  it!  To  behold  such  crowds  standing  togedier  in 
such  awful  silence,  and  to  hear  the  echo  of  their  singing  run 
from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  was  very  solemn  and 
striking.    How  infinitely  more  solemn  and  striking  will  the 
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general  assembly  of  the  spirits  of  jast  men  made  perfect  be^ 
when  they  join  in  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, 
in  heaven  !-»-As  the  scene  was  new,  and  I  had  just  began  to 
be  an  extempore  preacher,  it  oflen  occasioned  many  inward 
conflicts*  Sometimes,  when  twenty  thousand  people  were 
before  noe,  I  had  not,  in  my  own  apprehension,  a  word  to  say 
either  to  God  or  them  !  But  I  was  never  totally  deserted ; 
and  frequently  (for  to  deny  it  would  be  to  sin  against  God)  so 
assisted,  that  I  feoiew,  by  happy  experience,  what  our  Lord 
meant  by  saying,  *  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  hving 
waters.^  The  gladness  and  eagerness  with  which  these  poor 
despised  outcasts,  who  had  never  been  in  a  church  in  their 
fives,  received  the  truth,  is  beyond  description  I  Having  no 
righteousness  of  their  own  to  renounce,  they  were  glad  to 
bear  of  a  Jesus,  who  was  the  friend  of  publicans,  and  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance.  The  first 
discovery  of  their  being  affected  was,  to  see  the  white  guttert 
made  by  their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black 
laces  ;  black  as  they  came  out  of  the  coal-pits.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  brought  under  deep  convic* 
tion,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  ended  in  a  sound  and  tho* 
rough  conversion.  The  change  was  visible  to  all ;  Uiough 
numbers  chose  to  impute  it  to  any  thing  rather  than  the  finger 
of  God." 

Neither  the  bishop  nor  the  chancellor  threw  any  hinderance 
in  the  way  of  this  mighty  work.  Would  they  had  helped  it 
on  !  What  an  effect  would  have  been  produced,  had  the 
bishop  preached  to  the  colliers  in  the  cathedral  1  They  were 
in  bis  diocess,  though  without  both  a  fold  and  a  shepherd  ; 
and  he  was  more  responsible  to  God  for  them,  than  for  the 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  throne,  where  "  the  traditions  of  men'' 
had  seated  him.  Prelacy,  if  above  ^^the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist,'' is  beneath  the  acceptance  of  good  men. 

Though  somewhat  embamissed  at  first  by  his  novel  situa- 
tion, Whitefield  soon  found  himself  in  his  native  element.  In 
churches,  however  large,  there  was  not  room  for  his  mighty 
voice,  and  thus,  not  full  scope  for  his  mightier  feelings.  Both 
were  cramped,  although  he  knew  it  not,  until  the  horizon 
was  their  circle,  dnd  &e  firmament  their  roof.  .  •  Immensity 
above  and  around  him,  expanded  his  spirit  to  all  its  width,  in 
all  its  warmth ;  whilst  the  scenery  touched  all  his  sensi- 
bilities. Then  he  knew  both  his  power  and  his  weakness. 
•*The  open  firmament  above  me,"  says  he,— ••the  prospect 
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of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the  eight  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands, some  in  coaches,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  in  the 
trees, — and,  at  times,  all  affected  and  drenched  in  tears  to- 
gether ;— to  which  sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity  of  the 
approaching  evening, — ^was  almost  too  much  for  me,  and  quite 
overcame  me." 

In  recording  this  impressive  scene.  Dr.  Southey,  notwith- 
standing all  his  recollections  of  Bristol  scenery,  has  not  ascrib- 
ed to  it  any  part  of  the  impression  made  by  Whitefield  upon 
the  people.  He  does  not  say  of  him,  as  of  Wesley,  that  **  he 
himself  perceived  that  natural  influences  operated  upon  the 
multitude,  like  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  Romish  wor- 
ship ; "  and  yet,  Whitefield,  although  less  refined  than  Wes- 
ley, was  equaily  alive  to  the  influence  of  scenery  and  seasons ; 
and  often  chose  situations  as  bold  as  the  amphitheatre  of 
Gwenap,  or  as  beautiful  as  the  groves  of  Heptenstal.  Wat^ 
son  never  wrote  with  greater  severity,  nor  with  more  troth, 
than  when  he  exposed  the  fallacy  of  ascribing  the  effect  of 
Wesley's  preaching  to  picturesque  scenery.  ^  It  is  not  upon 
uncultivated  minds,"  he  justly  says,  *^  that  such  scenes  ope* 
rate  strongly.'*  Besides,  ^'  we  are  not  informed  how  similar 
effects  were  produced,  when  no  rocks  reared  their  fix>wning 
heads,  and  when  the  sea  was  too  far  off  to  mix  its  murmurs 
with  the  preacher's  voice ;  when  no  ruined  castle  nodded 
over  the  scene,  and  when  the  birds  were  so  provokingly  timid 
as  to  hasten  away  to  an  undisturbed  solitude." 

Whitefield  could  turn  both  sceneiy  and  circumstances, 
whatever  they  were,  to  good  account.  On  one  occasion, 
whilst  preaching  at  the  Bristol  glass-houses,  he  says,  ^I 
heard  many  people  behind  me  hallooing,  and  making  a  noise ; 
and  supposed  they  were  set  on  to  disturb  me  by  somebody. 
I  bless  God,  I  was  not  in  the  least  moved,  but  rather  increas- 
ed more  in  streujeth.  When  I  was  done,  I  inquired  the  cause 
of  the  noise :  I  found  a  gentleman  (?)  being  drunk,  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  call  me  a  dog^  and  say,  *  that  I  ought  to  be  whip- 
ped at  a  cart's  tail ; '  and  offered  money  to  any  that  would  pelt 
me.  Instead  of  that,  the  boys  and  people  near  began  to  cast 
stones  and  dirt  at  him."  This  retaliation  Whitefield  reprobat- 
ed in  strong  terms,  before  he  left  the  ground ;  slyly  remind- 
ing the  people,  however,  of  ^*  the  sorry  wages  the  devil  gives 
his  servants."  Some  days  after  he  visited  this  ungentlemanly 
disturber,  to  condole  with  him  upon  his  punishment.  The 
yisit  was  well  received*  and  they  parted  **very  fiiendly.'^ 
Joumah. 
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After  some  hasty  trips  into  Wales,  from  Bristol,  he  went  to 
his  natiTe  citjr,  where  the  congregations  were  so  large,  that 
the  clergyman  refused  him  the  charch  on  week  days.  He> 
therefore,  preached  in  his  **  brother's  field "  to  the  crowd* 
He  felt  deeply  for  Gloucester,  and  threw  all  his  soul  into  his 
sermons,  that  he  might  **  save  some ''  where  he  was  bom. 
**  To-day,''  he  says,  **  I  felt  such  an  intense  love,  that  I  could 
hare  almost  wished  myself  accursed  (anathema)  for  my  breth- 
ren according  to  the  flesh."  Such  was  his  zeal  to  win  souls 
in  this  city,  that  he  preached  alternately  in  the  Boothall  and 
the  fields,  almost  eveij  day,  during  his  visit  This  encroach* 
ment  upon  the  time  of  the  people,  drew  upon  him  the  charge 
of  encouraging  idleness ;— wtuch,  with  his  usual  readiness, 
thoug:h  not  with  his  usual  prudence,  he  retorted  by  saying, 
**Te  are  idle,  ye  are  idle,  say  the  pharaohs  of  this  generation ; 
therefore  ye  say.  Let  us  go  and  worship  the  hotdP  He  was, 
however,  permitted  by  the  bishop  to  baptize  an  old  quaker  in 
the  church  of  St  Mary  De  Crypt,  idiere  he  himself  had  been 
baptized :  and  there,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  book ; 
but,  giving  way  to  the  emotions  awakened  by  the  font  where 
he  himself  had  been  presented  before  the  Lord  in  infimcy,  he 
poured  out  his  heart  in  a  free  and  fervent  exhortation  to  the 
spectators ;  *^  proving  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  firom  the 
oflice." 

From  Gloucester  he  went  to  Cheltenham,  where  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Seward  family  began,  although  they  had 
to  follow  him  to  the  bowling-green  and  the  market-cross,  the 
churches  being  all  shut  against  him.     And  Oxford,  to  which 
he  went  next,  completed  and  sealed  this  expulsion.     **  The 
vice-chancellor  came  in  person  to  the  house  "  where  White- 
field  was  exhorting,  and  accosted  him  thtis :    ^  *  Have  you, 
sir,  a  name  in  any  book  here  ? '  'Yes,  sir,'  said  I ;  '  but  I  in- 
tend to  take  it  out  soon.'    He  replied, '  Yes,  and  you  had  best 
take  yourself  out  too,  or  otherwise  I  will  lay  you  by  the  heels. 
What  do  you  mean  by  going  about,  and  alienating  the  peo- 
ple's affections  from  their  proper  pastors  ?   Your  works  are 
full  of  vanity  and  nonsense.     You  pretend  to  inspiration.     If 
ever  you  come  again  in  this  manner  among  these  people,  I 
will  lay  you  first  by  the  heels,  and  these  sluill  follow.' "     It 
does  not  appear  that  Whitefield  returned  any  answer  to  this 
paltry  threat    A  few  days  after  it,  he  preached  in  Moorfields : 
and  from  that  moment,  he  cared  nothing  about  chancellors 
or  vice-chancellors,  when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the  gospel. 
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In  the  course  of  his  short  excursions  into  the  counti7« 
whilst  the  embargo  prevented  him  from  sailing,  he  visited  01- 
ney,  where  he  was  **  not  a  little  comforted,"  by  meeting,  as  a 
field,  preacher,  Mr.  R  of  Bedford,  who  had  been  boUi  ex* 
polled  and  imprisoned  for  preaching  the  Sciiptunl  doctrines 
of  justification  and  regeneration.  **  I  believe,'*  sajs  White* 
field,  **we  are  the  first  professed  ministers,  of  the  chnrch  of 
England,  that  were  so  soon,  and  without  causey  excluded 
every  pulpit  Whether  our  brethren  can  justify  such  con- 
duct, the  last  day  will  determine."  An  earlier  day  determin- 
ed the  qiiestion !  The  people  of  Bedford  had  made  up  their 
minds  upon  it  at  the  time :  for  thousands  assembled  regularly 
around  the  windmill  to  hear,  their  expelled  minister  preach 
from  the  stairs ;«— ^*  Mr.  R  *s  pulpit,"  as  Whitefield  calls 
it.    JowmaU. 

During  this  journey  he  visited  Northampton;  but,  a]» 
though  ^*  courteously  received  by  Dr.  Doddridge,"  he  had  to 
preach  upon  the  common,  ^*  from  the  starting  post."  Indeed, 
he  was  not  welcome  to  the  doctor's  pulpit,  even  when  he  did 
preach  there  afterwards.  Doddridge  was  so  far  from  ^  seek- 
ing his  preaching,"  that  he  took  *^  all  the  steps  he  could  pru- 
dently venture  on  to  prevent  it"  The  Doddridge  Diary  and 
Correspondence, 

The  clergy  having  thus  shut  their  pulpits  against  him,  and 
the  dissenters  not  opened  theirs  to  him,  the  country  magis- 
trates followed  in  Uie  train  of  his  opponents,  and  even  the 
inn-keepers  were  afraid  to  admit  him.  At  Tewkesbury  he 
found  four  constables  waiting  to  apprehend  him,  and  the 
whole  town  in  alarm.  Happily,  a  lawyer  in  the  crowd  de- 
manded a  sight  of  the  warrant ;  and  the  constables  having 
none,  Whitefield  determined  to  preach  at  all  hasurds,  though 
beyond  the  liberties  of  the  town.  He  did  preach  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  field  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  and  two  or  three 
thousand  people  attended.  Next  morning  he  waited  on  one 
of  the  town-bailiffs,  and  meekly  remonstrated  against  the  at- 
tempted outrage.  The  bailiff  told  him,  that  the  whole  coun- 
cil were  against  him ;  and  that  a  judge  had  declared  him  a 
vagrant,  whom  he  would  apprehend. 

.  It  was  now  a  crisis ;  and  Whitefield  determined  to  bring 
the  question  to  an  issue.  He  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  The  bailiff's  answer  was  equivocal :  *'  If  you  preach 
here  to-morrow,  you  shall  have  the  constables  to  attend  you." 
Whether  this  was  a  threat  or  a  promise,  he  knew  not,  and 
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oared  not*  He  did  preach  nejtt  day*  in  aBother  fieldi  to  mat 
tkNnaad  people ;  ^  but  saw  no  conetsbles  to  raoleet  or  at* 
tend  "him. 

The  reports  oi  dda  affiuor  spread  in  all  forms ;  alarming  his 
fineads  for  his  safety^  and  preparing  his  enemies  for  his  ap-^ 
pioach.  At  Basingstoke^  the  mayor  (a  batcher)  sent  him  a 
ivaxniag  by  the  hands  of  a  constable.  This  led  to  an  araus* 
log  correspondencey  as  well  as  to  interviews,  between  the 
parties ;  in  which  the  mayor  boasted  of  what  he  would  do^ 
««although  he  was  a  butcher ; "  and  Whitefield  told  him  what 
he  ought  to  do  as  a  magistrate. 

It  was  the  time  of  a  revel  at  BasingstokCf  and  many  of  the 
people  were  riotous.  Whitefieklf  hoWerer,  preached  in  a 
field,  although  he  was  uiqirotected,  and  even  told  that  he 
wooUl  not  come  cnit  aliveu  Indeed,  it  was  confessed,  some 
days  after,  by  one  of  the  ringleaders,  that  a  party  were  pledge 
ed  to  **  give  htm  a  stent  biaWi  and  prevent  Ms  dUsturbancesw'^ 
He  was,  however,  only  grossly  insulted. 

The  fact  is,  the  magistrates  and  the  booth-keepers  were* 
afraid  that  he  would  spoil  the  revel :  and  he  evident^  intend^ 
ed  to  preach  at  the  fair,  although  he  did  not  exactly  say  so ; 
for  he  repeatedly  urged  the  mayor  to  prevent  the  scenes  of 
cudgelling  and  wrestling  which  were  going  forward.     Fculing 
in  this,  he  set  out  to  go  to  London  ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
stage  for  the  cudgellers  and  wrestlers,  he  could  not  proceeds 
The  following  account  of  his  ^  mad  prank,"  is  too  charae* 
teristic  of  him  to  be  suppressed,  although  he  himself  erased 
it  firom  hn  journals.     ^  As  I  passed  by  on  horseback,  I  saw 
a  stage ;  and  as  I  rode  fiirther,  I  met  divers  coming  to  the 
roFel ;   which  affected  me  so  much,  that  I  had  no  rest  in  mf 
spirit.     And  therefore  having  asked  counsel  of  God,  and  pM** 
cmving  an  unusual  warmth  and  power  enter  my  soul, — ^though 
I  was  gone  above  a  mile,^ — I  could  not  bear  to  see  so  maivf 
dear  souls,  for  whom  Christ  had  died,  ready  to  perish,  and  no 
mioister  or  magistrate  interpose.     Upon  this  I  told  my  dear 
fbUow-travellers,  that  I  was  resolved  to  follow  the  example 
of  Howe]  Harris  in  Wales,  (he  had  just  come  from  a  tour 
urith  him  in  Wales,)  and  to  bear  my  testimony  against  such 
lyia^  vanitie8«--let  the  consequences,  as  to  my  own  private 
person,  be  what  they  would.  ,  They  unmediately  consentiog, 
I  rode  back  to  town,  got  upon  the  stage  erected  for  the  wrest- 
lers, and  began  to  show  them  the  error  of  their  ways.     Manv 
seemed  ready  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say ;  but  one  more  zeal* 
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0U8  than  the  rest  for  his  master,  and  fearing  conyiction  ererjT 
time  I  attempted  to  speak,  set  the  boys  on  repeating  their 
iuzzahs, 

*•  My  soul,  I  perceived,  was  in  a  sweet  frame,  willing  to  be 
offered  up,  so  that  I  might  save  some  of  those  to  whom  I  was 
about  to  speak  :  but  all  in  vain  !  While  I  was  on  the  stage, 
one  struck  me  with  his  cudgel,  which  I  received  with  the  mtmost 
bwe.  At  last,  finding  the  devil  would  not  permit  them  to  give 
ine  audience,  I  got  off,  and  after  much  pushing  and  thronging 
me  I  got  on  my  horse, — ^with  unspeakable  satisfaction  within 
myself,  that  I  had  now  begun  to  attack  the  devil  in  his 
strcHigest  holds,  and  had  borne  my  testimony  against  the  de-  ^ 
testable  diversions  of  this  generation."     Original  Jaumah^ 

The  reason  why  Whitefield  excluded  this  event  from  his  re- 
vised  journals,  was,  perhaps,  the  tremendous  severity  of  the 
following  reflections.  ^  Te  masters  in  Israel,  what  are  ye 
doing?  Te  magistrates,  that  are  gods  in  Scripture,  why  sleep 
ye  ?  Why  do  ye  bear  the  sword  in  vaini  Why  count  ye  me 
a  troubler  in  Israel,  and  why  say  ye,  I  teach  pec^le  to  be  idle, 
when  ye  connive  at,  if  not  subscribe  to,  such  hellish  meetings 
as  these,  which  not  only  draw  people  from  their  bodily  work, 
but  directly  tend  to  destroy  their  precious  and  immortal  souls  t 
Surely  I  shall  appear  against  you  at  the  Judgment-seat  of 
Christ;  for  these  diversions  keep  people  from  true  Christianity, 
as  much  as  paganism  itself*  And  I  doubt  not,  but  it  will  re- 
quire as  much  courage  and  power  to  divert  people  from  these 
things,  as  the  apostles  had  to  exert  in  converting  the  heathen 
from  dumb  idols.  However,  in  the  strength  of  my  Master,  I 
will  now  enter  the  lists,  and  begin  an  offensive  war  with  Satan 
and  all  his  host.  If  I  perish,  I  perish !  I  shall  have  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience  :  I  shall  be  free  from  the  blood  of 
all  men."  It  is  easier  to  find  fault  with  the  severity  of  this 
invective,  than  to  prove  that  any  lower  tone  of  feeling  could 
have  susta^led  any  man,  in  grappling  with  such  national  enor- 
mities. Whitefield  struck  the  first  blow  at  them,  and  thus 
led  the  way  to  their  abandonment ;  an  issue  iiHbich  may  well 
excuse  even  the  wild  fire  of  his  zeal. 

Such  was  his  position  in  London  and  the  country,  when  he 
sailed  for  America  the  second  time.  He  then  left  enough  for 
the  nation  to  think  about  until  his  return. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHITKFIBI.D     IN     WALKS. 

Thb  following  singular  account  of  the  commencement  of 
methodism  and  dissent  in  Wales,  is  translated  from  the  ^Try- 
sonra,''  bj  Johnea.  ^*  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  clermnaa 
of  the  name  of  Wroth  was  vicar  of  Llanvaches,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire.  Being  of  a  joyous  temper*  and  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  passionately  fond  of  music,  he  was  sometimes 
4»uTied  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety  by  this  enthusiasm* 
On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  having  presented  him  with  a  new  harp,  fixed  a 
day  on  which,  in  company  with  some  friends,  he  would  visit 
him,  and  hear  him  perform  upon  it.  The  day  appointed  came* 
and  Wroth  was  anxiously  expecting  his  visitor,  when  a  mes- 
senger appeared  to  inform  him  that  his  friend  was  no  more  I 
This  incident  affected  him  so  deeply,  that,  repenting  the  levi- 
ty of  his  youth,  from  a  gay  clerical  troubadour  he  ^came  aU 
at  once  a  sad  but  zealous  divine.  With  these  impressions,  he 
determined  to  commence  preaching  to  his  congregation,  a 
practice  then  almost  unknown  in  the  churches  of  the  princi- 
pality. As  a  preacher,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  so 
much,  that  the  Welsh  peasantry  flocked  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  to  hear  him.  His  audience,  being  frequent- 
ly too  numerous  for  his  church  to  contain-^on  such  occasions 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  them  in  the  church-yard. 
It  is  said  that  Sir  Lewis  Mansel,  of  Margam,  a  man  illustri- 
ous for  his  exalted  religious  and  patriotic  2eal,  was  often  one 
of  his  congregation.  * 

^  The  irre^arity  alluded  to  at  last  exposed  him  to  the 
censure  of  his  diocesan,  who,  on  one  occasion,  asked  him,  hi 
anger,  how  he  could  vindicate  his  infringement  of  the  rules  of 
the  church?  To  this  reprimand  Wroth  replied,  by  appealing, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  the  religious  ignorance  which  pre- 
vaited  throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  necessity  of  employ- 
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ing  erery  means  to  dissipate  it :  by  which  answer,  the  bishop 
is  said  to  have  been  deeply  affected.  Eventually,  howeyer, 
by  refusing  to  read  the  ^  Book  of  Sports,'  and  by  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  he  rendered  hiinself  so  obnoxious  to  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  benefice. 
After  his  expulsion,  he  continued  to  preach  in  secret  to  his 
old  followers,  and  at  last  he  formed,  from  amongst  them,  a 
regular  dissenting  congregation,  on  the  independent  model. 
From  Llanvaches,  the  opinions  of  its  pastor  soon  spread 
themselves  into  the  remotest  comer  of  Wales :  during  his 
life,  this  village  was  regarded  as  the  rallying  point  of  the 
Welch  non-conformists.  Wrotii,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have 
4diehshed  to  the  last  some  feeling  of  affection  towards  the 
church,  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  minister ;  for,  on  his 
death,  which  occmred  in  1640,  he  was  buried,  at  his  own  re* 
quest,  under  the  direshold  of  the  church  of  Llanvaches. 
During  the  civil  wars,  which  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  the 
indep^iidents  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  predominant.  In 
Cromwell's  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  every 
tiling  like  an  establishment,  and  to  substitute  a  few  itinerant 
ministers  in  its  place.  The  modicum  of  preachers  pr<^>o6ed 
to  be  given  by  this  plan  of  economical  piety  was  six  to  a 
county ;  it  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  two  voices.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  bright  thought 
was  too  precious  to  be  discarded  without  an  experiment;  and, 
accordingly,  it  was  partly  carried  into  effect  in  Wales,  under 
Hugh  Peters,  and  Vavasor  Powel,  and  a  confiscation  of 
chnrch  property  in  that  country  ensued,  to  an  enormous 
amount ;  for,  unhappily,  und^  all  die  various  forms  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  poUty  which  have  prevailed  in  England, 
^e  Welch  church  has  been  treated  as  a  fair  field  for  experi- 
oients,  no  less  injurious  to  the  general  cause  of  retigion  than 
to  Wales, 

^  In  the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  dissent  from  the  episcopal 
•dinrch  became  once  more  an  object  of  persecution ;  but  the 
ministers  of  the  Welch  non«conformists  still  continued  to 
traverse  the  wild  hills  of  the  principality,  braving  all  dangers 
lor  the  sake  of  their  few  and  scattered  followers.  Their  con* 
gregations  still  occasionally  met,  but  it  was  in  fear  and 
Irembling,  generally  at  midnight,  or  in  woods  and  cavenis, 
amid  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  mountains. 

^  At  the  revolution,  these  dissenters  exhausted  their  strength 
•by  cQDtroveTBies  amongst  tbemselyes  on  the  rite  of  baptism  ; 
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QD  wUeh  subject  a  difference  of  opinion  had  long  existed 
amongst  them,  though  persecution  had  prevented  them  from 
making  it  a  ground  of  disunion.  Till  the  breaking  out  of 
methodism,  their  cause  continued  to  decline. 

**  In  the  year  179^  there  were  onlj  six  dissenting  chapels 
in  an  North  Wales.  In  this  jear  an  incident  occurred  which 
forms  an  interesting  link  between  the  history  of  the  early 
Welch  dissenters  (the  followers  of  Wroth)  and  that  of  the 
methodists,  connecting  together  the  darkening  prospects  of 
the  former  and  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  that  more  powerful  im- 
pulse ^diich  was  communicated  by  the  latter.  One  Sunday, 
Mr.  Lewis  Rees,  a  dissenting  minister  from  South  Wales,  and 
father  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  CyclopsBdia,  visited 
Pidlheli,  a  town  in  the  promontory  of  Llejm,  in  Caernarvon- 
diire,  and  one  of  the  few  places  in  which  the  independents 
still  possessed  a  chapel.  Afler  the  service,  the  congregation, 
collecting  around  him,  complained  bitterly,  that  their  numbers 
were  rabidly  diminishing,  that  the  few  who  yet  remained  were 
for  the  most  part  poor,  and  that  eveiy  thing  looked  gloomy  to 
dieir  cause.  To  which  the  minister  replied,  '  The  dawn  of 
true  religion  is  again  breaking  in  South  Wales, — a  great  man, 
named  Howel  Harris,  has  recently  risen  up,  who  goes  about 
instructing  the  people  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.'  Nor  was 
he  mistaken,  either  in  his  anticipation  that  dissent  was  on  the 
eve  oi  bursting  forth  with  tenfold  vigour  in  Wales,  nor  in  the 
man  from  whom  he  expected  this  result :  the  first  elements 
of  melhodism  were  already  at  work ;  Howel  Harris  was  its 
founder,  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  champions.  Pro* 
periy  speaking,  the  history  of  methodism  is  the  history  of  dis- 
sent in  Wales :  before  entering,  however,  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  the 
stale  of  the  church  in  Wales  at  the  time  of  its  origin,  as 
hardly  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  predisposing  causes 
to  methodism  were  to  be  found  in  the  inefficiency  of  the 
establishment. 

««The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  *  Account  of  the  State 
of  Religion  in  Wales  about  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.'  It  was  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  very  old  Welch 
methodist,  and  published  in  1799,  in  the  '  Trysorva,'  a  Welch 
periodical,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala ;  and 
I  have  high  authority  for  asserting  that  the  descriptions  it  af« 
fords  are  in  no  respect  exaggerated."    Johntt. 

^<  In  those  days,'  says  the  narrator,  *  the  land  was  dark  in*- 
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teed !  Haidly  any  of  the  lower  rankB  could  read  at  all.  Tbe 
morals  of  the  country  were  very  corrupt ;  and  in  this  respect 
there  waa  no  difference  between  gentle  ajnd  simple,  layman 
and  clergyman.  Gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  licentiousnesa, 
prevailed  through  the  ^wiiole  country.  Nor  were  the  opera- 
tions of  the  church  at  all  calculated  to  repress  these  evils. 
From  the  pulpit  the  name  of  the  Redeemer  was  hardly  ever 
heard;  nor  was  much  mention  made  of  the  natural  sinfulness 
cf  man,  nor  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ings, the  poor  were  more  constant  in  their  attendance  at 
clmrch  than  the  gentry ;  but  the  Sunday  evenings  were  spent 
by  all  in  idle  amusements.  Every  Sabbath  there  was  what 
was  called  *  Achwaren-gamp,'  a  sort  of  sport  in  which  all  the 
young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  had  a  trial  of  strength,  and 
the  people  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  see 
their  feats.  On  Saturday  night,  particularly  in  the  summer, 
the  young  men  and  maids  held  what  they  called  *•  Singing 
eves '  (nosweithian  cann) ;  that  is,  they  met  together  and  di- 
verted themselves  by  singing  in  turns  to  the  harp,  tiU  the 
dawn  of  the  Sabbath.  In  this  town  they  used  to  employ  the 
SundajHS  in  dancing  and  singing  to  the  haq>,  and  in  playing 
tennis  against  the  town-hall.  In  every  comer  of  the  town 
some  sport  or  other  went  on,  till  the  light  of  the  Sabbath  day 
had  faded  away.  In  the  summer,  *  interludes '  (a  kind  of 
rustic  drama)  were  performed,  gentlemen  and  peasants  shar- 
ing the  diversion  together.  A  set  of  vagabonds,  called  the 
*  bobl  gerdded,'  (walking  people,)  used  to  traverse  the  coun- 
try, begging  with  impunity,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  law  of  the 
bind.' 

**  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  Welch  society,  and  the 
Welch  church  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  impression  lefl  by  the  vice  and  levity 
of  this  period,  that  the  sounds  of  our  national  instrument  are 
still  associateiti,  in  the  minds  of  many,  with  the  extravagances 
of  which  it  was  formerly  an  accompaniment,  though,  apart 
from  adventitious  associations,  its  simple  and  pensive  tones 
are  certainly  far  more  congenial  with  devotional  feeling,  than 
with  levity  or  with  joy.  I  have  frequently  beard,  that  the 
late  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala,  was  so  much  under  the  sway  of 
these  recollections,  that  it  was  quite  painful  to  him  to  remain 
in  a  room  in  which  any  one  was  playing  upon  the  harp. 

**  At  first  sight,  nothing  would  appear  more  improbable  than 
that  methodtsm  should  Sad  proselytes  among  a  people  so  gay 
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•nd  thoQghtlesSf  as  the  Welch  of  that  period ;  or  that  the  joy- 
ous group  which  assembled  at  Bala  on  a  Sunday  eveningy 
ifaoald  become,  as  was  shortly  afterwards  the  case,  a  leading 
congregation  of  modem  puritans.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Welch,  and  their  fondness  for  national  music,  arose  from  the 
same  cause,  an  earnest  and  imaginative  frame  of  mind.  A 
Aspoeition  to  melancholy,  disguised  by  external  gaiety  of 
manner,  is  characteristic  of  all  Celtic  nations. 

'  Ab  a  beam  o'er  the  &ce  of  the  waters  may  glow, 
Though  the  stream  runs  in  darkness  and  oddness  below.' 

**  With  an  their  social  sprightliness,  the  Welch  were  then  a 
superstitious,  and,  consequently,  a  gloomy  race.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  church  had  confessedly  done  little  to  civilize  the 
people ;  they  still  retained  many  habits  apparently  derived 
from  paganism,  and  not  a  few  of  the  practices  of  popery. 
Their  funerals,  like  those  of  the  Irish,  were  scenes  of  riot 
and  wassaiL  When  the  methodists  first  came  into  North 
Wales,  the  peasantry  expressed  their  horror  of  them  and  their 
opinions,  by  the  truly  popish  gesture  of  crossing  the  fore- 
heads ;  they  also  paid  great  veneration  to  a  tale  called 
'Brenddwyd  Mair,'  (Mary's  dream,)  obviously  a  popish  le- 
gend. Children  were  taught,  even  within  my  recollection,  to 
repeat  a  riiyme  like  the  following,  as  soon  as  they  had  been 
put  into  bed  at  night : 

*  There  are  four  comers  to  my  bed, 
And  four  ancels  there  are  spread ; 
Matthew,  j£tfk,  Lake,  and  John; 
God  blesi  the  bed  that  I  lie  on.' 

^  Some  of  their  customs  and  notions  were  extremely  fanci- 
fiiL  On  the  Sunday  after  a  funeral,  each  relation  of  the  de- 
ceased knelt  on  his  grave,  exclaimiming  *  Nevoedd  iddo,'  (lite- 
rally. Heaven  to  him,)  that  is,  '  May  he  soon  reach  heaven.' 
This  is  plainly  a  relic  of  the  popish  custom  of  praying  the  soul 
out  of  purgatoiy.  If  children  died  before  their  parents,  the 
parents  regarded  them  as  so  many  candles  to  light  them  to 
paradise.  When  Wesley  came  into  Wales,  he  found  the 
Ignorance  of  the  people  so  great,  that  he  pronounced  them 
^as  little  versed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  a  Creek 
or  Cherokee  Indian.'  To  this  declaration  he  adds  the  strik- 
ing expression,  that,  notwithstanding  their  superstition  and 
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ignorance,  the  people  *  were,  ripe  for  the  gospel,'  and  moBt 
enthusiastically  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  instruction  ; — an  interesting  proof,  that  the  necessary 
tendency  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Welch  church  to  produce 
the  consequences  which  have  since  ensued,  was  sufficiently 
obvious,  even  to  the  cursory  view  of  a  stranger. 

'*It  was  quite  clear,  then,  to  those  who  lived  while  metho- 
dism  was  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Wales,  that  the  country  was 
about  to  become  the  scene  of  a  great  religious  change. 
There  was  evidently  a  movement  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple—a longing  for  the  extension  of  their  spiritual  advantages, 
which  would  ultimately  lead  them  out  from  the  establishment, 
unless  provided  with  food  from  within.  In  such  a  state  of 
popular  feeling  towards  existing  institutions,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  it  often  happens  that  the  most  trivia]  deviation 
from  ordinary  routine  becomes  the  basis  of  a  series  of  inno* 
vations,  and  serves  to  impart  an  impetus  and  a  direction  to 
the  dormant  elements  of  disunion.  It  is  only  by  keeping 
these  considerations  steadily  in  view,  that  we  can  clearly 
comprehend  the  early  histoty  of  methodism  in  Wales,  and 
avoid  the  confused  ideas  that  are  sometimes  entertained  as  to 
the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  it  commenced,  and  the 
exact  date  of  its  commencement  The  real  truth  is,  that 
the  separation  of  the  Welch  methodists  from  the  church 
took  place  by  insensible  degrees.  The  first  symptom  was 
an  unusual  and  somewhat  irregular  zeal  in  a  certain  body 
of  clergy  in  the  church  itself;  and  these  first  faint  traces  of 
irregularity  (which  probably  at  the  time  excited  little  notice) 
gradually,  and  in  the  course  of  generations,  widened  into  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the 
breaking  out  of  methodism  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the 
exertions  of  two  eminent  divines,  whose  only  intention  was 
to  infuse  new  vigour  into  the  established  church, — I  mean  the 
Rev.  Rhees  Pritchard,  and  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones. 

**The  former,  who  is  familiarly  known  to  his  countrymen 
under  the  name  of  '  Yicar  Pritchard,'  was  vicar  of  the  parish 
of  Llanddyvri,  in  Caermarthenshire,  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First  and  Charles  the  First. 

'*  Of  the  particulars  of  his  life,  little  is  known,  except  that 
whilst  he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  countr3rmen,  as  a 
preacher,  he  was  at  the  same  time  au  object  of  peculiar  favour 
with  the  ruling  powers  of  the  day, — honours  which  his  coun- 
trymen in  recent  times  have  rarely  seen  enjoyed  by  the  same 
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iadiTidaal.  Thoagb*  like  Wroth,  he  i«  said  to  have  attracted 
Dumerous  congregations,  and  to  have  occasionally  preached 
in  his  churchyard,  still  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  made 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  received  from  James  the  First 
the  living  of  Llanedi,  and  eventually  became  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  David's.  As  a  proof  of  his  charitable  dis- 
position, and  of  his  anxiety  to  enlighten  his  countrymen,  we 
are  informed -that  he  gave  a  donation  of  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
charged  upon  land,  to  establish  a  school  in  his  parish  of 
Llanddyvri,  and  also  a  bouse  for  the  schoohnaster.  This 
endowment  (no  insignificant  one  in  those  days)  went  on  pros- 
perously  for  some  time,  but  on  the  death  of  die  founder's  son, 
Thomas  Manwaring,  son  of  Dr.  Manwaring,  Bishop  of  St* 
David's,  who  had  married  '  the  vicar's '  grand-daughter,  took 
possession  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  school,  undertaking 
fo  pay  the  schoolmaster  himself,  which  he  did  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  withheld  from  it  all  support  His  biographer 
adds,  that  in  1682,  the  land  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Manwaring  family,— -and  that  the  school-house  had  been 
swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  river  Tyrvi ! 

**  But  the  veneration  still  felt  in  Wales  for  the  memory  of 
*  Yicar  Pritchard,'  is  mainly  attributable  to  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  iMch  are  not  a  little  remarkable,  as  a  summary  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  at  once  simple,  poetical,  and 
concise.  No  book,  except  the  Bible,  has  been  there  so  much 
and  so  enthusiastically  studied:  its  author  may  justly  be 
styled  the  Watts  of  his  native  country ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  unhappy  divisions  that  have,  since  his  day,  distracted  her, 
the  undiminished  popularity  of  his  little  book  proves,  that 
there  is,  even  yet,  no  schism  in  the  principality,  as  far  as  the 
» Divine  Poems'  of  ^Yicar  Pritchard'  are  concerned. 

**  After  the  poet's  death,  his  works  were  collected  and  puln 
lished  by  Stephen  Hughes,  a  worthy  non-conformist,  who 
sealously  disseminated  them  through  Caermarthenshire,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  South  Wales.  In  almost  every  cottage 
where  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  found,  'the  vicar's'  little 
volume  occupied  a  place  beside  them :  it  became  a  clas»* 
book  in  every  school,  and  its  most  striking  passages  passed 
into  proverbs  among  the  peasantry.  Hence,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  a  spirit  had  sprung  up  in  certain  districts 
of  South  Wales,  that  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  general 
ignorance  which  at  that  time  pervaded  the  principality.  The 
effect  of  poetry  on  minds  left  unoccupied  by  other  reading 
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has,  in  all  ages,  been  remarked :  thus,  we  are  told  that  the 
great  Bishop  Bull,  when  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  the  writings  of  'Yicar  Pritchard,'  that  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  him ! 

"Griffith  Jones  was  bom  at  Kilrhedin,  also  in  the  county  of 
Caermarthen.*  Even  in  his  boyhood,  he  evinced  a  strong 
sense  of  religion,  which  has  Sometimes,  though  erroneously, 
been  thought  incompatible  with  the  unformed  views  and  elastic 
spirits  of  our  earlier  years.  Like  Bishop  Heber,  he  might 
justly  be  termed  a  'religious  child  :'  whilst  yet  a  boy  at  Caer- 
marthea  school,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  from  the  pas- 
times of  his  play-fellows  for  the  purpose  of  secret  prayer,  la 
the  year  1709,  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Bull ;  on  which 
occasion,  he  experienced  marks  of  peculiar  kindness  and  ap- 
probation from  that  illustrious  prelate,  the  recollection  of 
which  continued  ever  after  a  source  of  gratitude  and  delight 
to  him.  In  1711,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Llandeilo 
Abercowyn,  and  in  1716,  Llanddowror  was  added  to  it  by  the 
patron,  Sir  John  Phillips,  of  Picton  Castle,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  marriage. 

^  His  constitution  was  naturally  delicate,  and  he  describes 
himself  as  having  been,  in  early  youth,  so  much  afflicted  with 
asthma,  that  he  could  not  walk  across  a  room  without  pain 
and  difficulty ;  but  his  was  a  mind  which  seemed  capable  of 
imparting  a  portion  of  its  own  energy,  even  to  his  debilitated 
frame  ;  as  he  advanced  in  life,  this  infirmity,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, forsook  him  ;  and  of  this  we  have  ample  proof  in  the 
various  labours  he  accomplished. 

^'  The  fame  of  Griffith  Jones  chiefly  rests  on  an  institution 
he  devised  for  the  diffiision  of  education  in  Wales,  still  known 
under  the  name  of  the  *  Welch  Circulating  Schools.'  The 
main  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  instruction  of  the  people  by 
means  of  itinerant  schoolmasters.  It  was  first  suggested 
to  him  by  the  following  train  of  circumstances : — On  the 
Saturday  previous  to  sacrament  Sunday,  it  was  his  practice  to 
assemble  his  flock  together,  and  read  to  them  the  service  of 
the  church. 

'*At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  lesson,  he  would  ask,  in 
a  mild  and  familiar  tone,  if  any  one  present  wished  an  expla- 
nation of  any  part  of  the  chapter  they  had  just  heard  ;  and  on 

♦  Tryionra,  voL  ii«  p.  1. 
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a  difficult  verse  being  mentioned,  he  would  expound  it  in  plain 
and  simple  language,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  his  hearers. 
On  the  daj  foUowingi  before  admitting  conununicants  to  the 
aacrament,  he  used  to  examine  them  on  their  ideas  of  Chris- 
trian  doctrines,  and  as  to  their  general  moral  conduct.     On 
these  occasions^  his  church  was  generally  crowded :  numbers 
came   from  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  twenty  or  thirty  persons  were  publicly  examined 
bj  him  before  receiving  the  communion.     But  he  found  that 
those  who  were  likely  to  derive  most  benefit  from  this  flan  of 
instruction — ^men  who  had  grown  up   in   ignorance<— were 
deterred  from  attending,  by  a  consciousness  of  their  inability 
to  answer  the  questions  that  might  be  put  to  them.  To  reme- 
dy this,  he  made  a  practice  of  fixing  the  Saturday  before  the 
sacrament  Sunday,  for  the  distribution  among  the  poor  of  the 
bread   purchased  by  the   money  collected  at  the  previous 
sacrament.     Having  by  this  means  brought  them  together,  he 
arranged  them  in  a  class,  and  proceeded  to  ask  them  a  few 
easy   questions,  with  an  afiability  and  kindness  of  manner 
that   immediately  removed  all  embarrassment  and  reserve ; 
and,  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  he  had  previously  made, 
these  questions  were  answered  by  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced scholars.    In  a  little  time  the  humbler  classes  be- 
c^ame  willing  and  constant  attendants  at  the  altar.     And  for 
the  purpose  of  still  further  grounding  his  flock  in  religious 
knowledge,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  requesting  them  to  commit 
to  memory  every  month  a  certain  portion  of  the  Bible.   Thus 
it  became  a  regular  custom  among  his  poor  parishioners,  to 
repeat  each  a  verse  of  Scripture,  on  receiving  the  bread  pur- 
chased with  the  sacrament  money. 

"  This  system  of  examination  had  the  efiect  of  affording  him 
a  very  clear  insight  into  the  notions  and  attainments  of  the 
peasantry,  the  result  of  which  was  an  opinion  that  preaching 
was  calculated  to  convey  only  vague  and  imperfect  views  to 
the  minds  of  the  poorer  classes,  unless  combined  with  cate- 
chiaing,  and  other  methods  of  instruction.  Following  up 
these  impressions,  he  was  led  to  consider  the  mcalculable 
benefit  that  would  result,  were  a  well-organized  system  of 
schools  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  his  native  coun- 
try. These  were  the  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  first 
conception  of  that  noble  machinery  which  he  soon  afterwards 
set  in  motion.  At  first,  it  would  seem,  that  he  looked  upon 
lus  plan  rather  in  the  light  of  a  favourite  day-dream,  than  as  a 
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project  iiiiich  had  llie  slightest  chance  of  succeas.  Nevdr* 
theless,  he  had  too  much  'moral  chivalry'  to  despair, — too 
much  of  that  imaginative  love  of  enterprise,  without  which  no 
great  impression  has  ever  been  made  on  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  Accordingly,  a  beginning  was  made*  In  the 
year  1730,  the  first  school  was  founded,  with  the  sacrament 
money  of  the  parish  of  LUinddowror;  and  it  answered  so  well* 
that  a  second  was  established  shortly  afterwards;  and  thin 
again  was  attended  with  such  admirable  effects,  that  several 
benevolent  individuals,  both  in  Wales  and  £n^and,  were  in- 
duced to  support  the  scheme  with  a  liberality  that  enabled 
dieir  founder  to  realise  his  fondest  anticipations*  The  Soci« 
ety  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  voted  him  a  very 
generous  donation  of  Bibles  and  other  books.  Thus  sup* 
ported,  the  schools  continued  rapidly  to  increase :  from  an 
account  published  in  August,  1741,  that  is,  about  ten  years  af* 
ter  their  commencement,  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  schools 
in  existence,  during  the  past  year,  had  amounted  to  138,  and 
the  number  of  persons  instructed  in  them,  to  7&0&*  The 
plan  on  which  Griffith  Jones  proceeded  was  simply  this :  he 
first  engaged  a  body  of  schoolmasters,  and  then  distributed 
them  in  d^erent  directions  over  the  countiy.  The  duty  of 
these  men  was  to  teach  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures  ia 
the  Welch  language,  to  catechise  them,  to  instruct  them  in 
psalmody,  and  to  promote  their  religious  advancement  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  They  were  sent,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  nearest  town  or  village,  where  their  assistance 
had  been  requested ;  and  then,  having  taught  all  who  were  de* 
sirous  of  instruction,  they  were  to  pass  on  to  the  next  district 
where  a  similar  feeling  had  been  manifested.  In  the  course  of 
time,  they  were  to  revisit  the  localities  whence  they  had  at 
first  started,  and  resume  the  work  of  education  anew  on  the> 
youth  who  had  sprung  up  in  their  absence ;  and  thus  wiAlgjpg 
a  continual  circuit  of  the  whole  country,  to  present  to  every 
generation  as  it  arose  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  the  incen- 
tives to  virtuous  principle. 

'*  Griffith  Jones  seems  to  have  been,  in  his  day,  the  most 
popular  and  indefatigable  preacher  in  the  principality.  He. 
was,  in  consequence,  often  solicited  by  his  clerical  brethren 
with  applications  to  preach  in  their  pulpits,  with  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  complying,  by  making  a  kind  of  tour  through 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  South  Wales,  and  preaching  in 
the  churches  as'he  passed.  Like  Wroth  and '  Yicar  Pritchard,' 
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be  would  Bometiinfis  forsake  the  pulpit  for  the  tombeloae  or 
the  green  sward,  when  he  found  the  church  too  small  for  his 
audience. 

"^He  genermllf  managed  to  make  these  excursions  during 
the  EaBter  and  Wiitsun-week,  as  he  had  a  greater  chance,  at 
these  seasons,  of  falling  in  with  some  of  those  scenes  of  pug- 
nacious uproar,  and  drunken  frolic,  which  were  at  that  time 
so  much:  in  rogue  in  his  native  country,  and  which  it  was  al- 
ways his  object  to  discourage.  When  he  met  with  one  of  these 
nistic  carnivals,  he  would  atteaapt  to  disperse  it  wiUi  all  the 
arguments  he  could  employ ;  and  we  are  told  by  an  indivi- 
dual who  frequently  accompanied  him  on  these  eceasions, 
that  though  the  beginning  of  his  address  was  generally  re- 
ceived with  looks  of  anger  and  churlish  disdain,  its  conclu- 
sion was  always  marked  by  symptoms  of  strong  emotion,  and 
hy  an  ex{Mression  of  rererence  and  awe,  from  the  whole  as- 
sembled multitude.  The  great  number  of  persons  i^ose 
oonrersion  (and  I  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  change,  not 
of  opinion,  but  of  conduct**a  fundamental,  moral  revolution 
of  the  motives  of  the  heart)  is  traceable  to  him,  furnishes,  a 
strong  additional  proof,  that  there  was  something  peculiarly 
impressive  in  the  eloquence  of  Griffith  Jones.  His  bio- 
grapher has  very  forcibly  described  the  distinctive  excellence 
of  his  pulpit  oratory,  by  saying,  it  was  ^  gavaelgar  ar  y  gyd- 
wybod,'  that  is,  it  possessed  a  *  grasp  an  Me  comcience  ; ' 
and,  he  adds,  that  the  commencement  of  his  discourses  were 
generally  fiainiMar  and  unadorned ;  but  that,  as  he  went  en, 
his  spirit  seemed  to  kindle  and  bum,  '  gwresogi  a  thaniaw,' 
with  his  subject  Indeed,  his  merits,  as  a  preacher,  seem  to 
have  been  held  in  hi^  estimatien  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
native  country ;  for  it  is  an  interesting  incident  in  his  lustory« 
diat  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
dM  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
to  become  one  of  their  missioiiaries.  Ultimately,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  decided  that  his  path  of  duty  lay  in  the  humble  land 
of  his  birth. 

**  AAer  aocompUshtng  a  variety  of  labours,  which  might 
have  seemed  quite  inoompatible  with  his  delicate  health,— 
and  estabbshtng  his  favourite  schools  in  almost  every  parish 
of  Walesr— this  excellent  man  breathed  his  last  in  the  month 
of  April,  1761,  leaving  behind  him,i  in  die  religious  regenera* 
ti<m  and  the  religious  gratitude  of  a  nation  of  mountaineers,  a 
memorial,  which  will  be  envied  most  by  those  who  are  at  once 
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the  greatest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind,  and  which  wiU  eli'- 
dure  when  the  ostentatious  monuments  of  worldly  power  shall 
melt  away  *  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision/ 

**  It  may  now  be  asked,"  says  Johnes,  "with  what  degree  of 
propriety  the  rise  of  dissent  in  Wales  can  be  connected  witfi 
the  name  of  Griffidi  Jones — a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
spent  in  exertions  to  render  the  establishment  impregnable 
against  dissent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more  fearful  en- 
croachments of  sin,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  on  the  other? 
One  answer  only  can  be  given :  it  is  a  melancholy  tnitb-— a 
truth,  nevertheless,  but  too  well  sanctioned  by  experience, 
that  a  few  pious  ministers  are  the  weakness,  and  not  the 
strength,  of  an  establishment,  when  the  majority  of  its  minis* 
ters  are  sunk  in  indifierence  to  their  sacred  duties !  The  zeal 
of  the  few  only  serves  to  cast  into  darker  shade  the  apathy 
of  the  many ;  and,  by  raising  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  make  them  more  sensitively  intolerant  of  the  abuses 
that  surround  them.  It  is  upon  this  principle  only,  that  we 
can  explain  whence  it  was,  ihai  methodism  broke  out  'first, 
and  most  extensively,  in  that  division  of  Wales  where  the 

Gems  of  Rhees  Pritchard  and  the  schools  of  Griffith  Jmies . 
d  exerted  the  most  powerful  influence.  And  hence  it  was, 
that  so  many  of  those  clergymen,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  latter,  became  eventually  the  missionaries  of  metho- 
dism ;  and  it  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  irregularities  of 
the  methodist  clergy,  which  led  in  the  end  to  systematic  itine- 
rancy, appear  to  have  begun  by  the  practice  of  preaching  from 
church  to  church,  which  they  seem  to  have  adopted  in  imita- 
tion of  Griffin  Jones's  *£aster  and  Whitsun '  circuits.'' 

Whitefield's  connexion  with  Howel  Harris  of  Trevecea 
led  to  results  which  deserve  to  be  traced  step  by  step.  It 
began  by  a  letter  from  Whitefield :  ^diich  has,  happily,  been 
preserved  at  Trevecea.  "London,  Dec.  1738.  My  dear 
brother.  Though  I  am  unknown  to  you  in  person,  yet  I  have 
long  been  united  to  you  in  spirit ;  and  have  been  rejoiced  to 
hear  how  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prospered  in  your 
hands." — "Go  on,  go  on ;  He  that  sent  you,  will  assist,  com- 
fort, and  protect  you,  and  make  you  more  than  conqueror 
through  his  great  love.  I  am  a  living  monument  of  this  truth." 
"  I  love  ^ou,  and  wish  you  may  be  the  spiritual  father  of  thou- 
sands, and  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  your  heavenly 
Father.     Oh  how  I  shall  joy  to  meet  you — at  the  judgment 
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«eat !    How  jou  would  honour  me,  if  you  would  send  a  line 
to  your  affectionate  though  unworthy  brother,  6.  W." 

Harris's  answer  was  prompt  and  cordial.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  furnish  extracts  from  it  '*  Glamorgan,  Jan.  tiihf 
1739.  Dear  brother,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  last 
night  by  a  lettw  from  you.  The  character  you  bear,  the 
spirit  I  aee  and  feel  in  your  woik,  and  the  close  union  of  my 
scNil  and  spirit  to  yours,  will  not  allow  me  to  use  any  apology 
in  my  return  to  you.  Though  this  is  the  first  time  of  our  cor- 
feapondence,  yet  I  can  assure  you  I  am  W  stranger  to  you. 
Wlien  I  first  heard  of  you,  and  your  labours  and  success,  my 
sool  was  onifed  to  you,  and  engaged  to  send  addresses  to 
faeavea  on  your  behalf.  When  I  reiul  your  diary,  I  had  some 
uncommon  influence  of  the  divine  presence  shining  upon  my 
poor  soul,  almost  continually.  And  my  soul  was,  in  an  un- 
common manner,  drawn  out  on  your  account :— but  I  little 
thought  our  good  Lord  and  Master  intended  I  should  ever  see 
your  hand-writing."  (In  his  journal  Harris  wrote,  "About 
this  time,  I  heard  from  a  friend  that  came  from  London,  of  a 
young  clergyman,  namely,  Mr.  Whitefield,  that  preached  four 
times  a  day,  and  was  much  blessed.  In  hearing  this,  my 
heart  was  united  to  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  never  felt 
the  like  connexion  with  any  one  before  :  but  yet  I  had  not 
the  least  prospect  of  ever  seeing  him ;  being  informed  that 
he  bad  gone  beyond  sea  to  America.  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised, in  the  beginning  of  January,  by  a  letter  from  bim :  he 
having  providentially  heard  of  me,  wrote  to  me  to  encourage 
me  to  go  on.  I  was  at  this  time  greatly  distressed  in  respect 
to  my  itinerary  way  of  preaching :— yet  I  prosecuted  my  work 
with  the  utmost  activity.")  "  Sure,  no  persob  is  under  such 
obligations  to  advance  the  glory  of  free  goodness  and  grace, 
as  this  poor  prodigal," — ^himself.  **  Oh  how  ravishing  it  is  to 
hear  of  the  divine  love  and  favour  to  London !  And  to  make 
your  joy  greater  still,  I  have  some  more  good  news  to  send 
you  from  Wales.  There  is  a  great  revival  in  Cardiganshiret 
through  one  Mr.  D.  Rowlands,  a  church  clergyman,  who  has 
been  much  owned  and  blessed  in  Caermarthenshire  also.  We 
have  also  a  sweet  prospect  in  Breconshire,  and  part  of  Mon- 
mouthshire."—-** I  hint  this  in  general,  as  I  could  not  testify 
my  love  any  way  more  agreeably  to  your  soul,  than  to  let  you 
know  how  the  interest  of  our  good,  gracious,  and  dear  Sa* 
viour  prospers  hereabouts." — ^"  Were  you  to  come  to  Wales, 
it  would  net  be  labour  in  vain*    I  hope  the  faithful  account  I 
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liave  given  fou,  will  excite  jou  to  send  again  a  line  to  him, 
that  would  be  sincerely  jours,  in  Jesus  Christ,  whilst  H.  H." 

In  this  way  Whitefiekl  and  Howel  Harris  attracted  each 
odier.  How  much  they  influenced  each  other  also,  will  be 
best  told  in  their  own  words.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I 
must  give  some  account  of  Howel ;  for  he  is  too  little  known, 
]>r.  Gillies  knew  him  merely  ^*  as  one  Howel  Harris,  a  la]^ 
man ;  "  and  the  doctor's  editors  and  annotators  have  not  am* 
plified  this  account  of  him. 

Howel  Harris  was  born  at  Trevecca,  Brecknockshire,  in 
1714*  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  by  his  family ;  and 
had  flattering  prospects  of  patronage.  Up  to  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  he  had,  however,  no  serious  views  of  his  char- 
acter, or  of  his  destined  profession.  His  first  thooghtfulnesB 
was  awakened  in  Talgarth  church,  by  a  sermon  on  the  neglect 
of  the  sacrament  He  had  been  a  very  irregular  attendant, 
and  thus  was  coosciencci-stnick  when  the  cleigyman  exclaim* 
ed,  *«  If  you  are  unfit  to  visit  the  table  of  the  Lord,  you  are 
unfit  to  visit  the  church,  you  are  unfit  to  live,  you  are  unfit  to 
die." 

From  this  time,  his  vague  convictions  deepened  and  settled 
into  vital  principles.  On  the  very  day,  whilst  going  home 
after  the  sermon,  he  met  with  a  person  whom  he  had  ofifend- 
ed,  and  both  confessed  the  ofience  and  begged  forgiveness* 
For  a  time,  however,  he  was  the  victim  of  great  mental  an* 
guish.  Remorse  darkened  and  depressed  his  spirit,  although 
be  bad  abandoned  all  his  old  sing,  and  solemnly  resolved  to 
make  the  service  of  God  '« the  key-stone  of  bus  conduct.'' 
Happily  for  himself,  he  did  n<»t  forget  the  souls  of  others, 
whilst  brooding  over  his  own  fears :  but  as  soon  as  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  way  to  the  cross,  he  began  to  instruct  and 
invite  his  neighbours  to  flee  fi'om  the  wrath  to  come.  In  this 
work,'  he  found  so  much  comfort  for  himself,  and  saw  so 
much  good  done  by  it,  that  it  became  **  the  sole  occupation  of 
his  hfe." 

In  November,  1736,  he  went  to  Oxford  to  finish  his  studies, 
with  aa  express  view  to  ordination ;  but  he  was  so  much  dis- 
g^sted  with  the  immorality  of  the  University,  that  he  staid 
only  one  term.  He  returned  home,  and  renewed  his  visits 
and  exhortations  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  commenced 
fiekl  preaching.  And  such  was  the  efifect,  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  *'  so  many  had  become  imbued  with  serious  im* 
pressions,"  that  he  began  to  form  them  into  religious  socaetiey* 
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**  lo  the  formation  of  these  associatioiis,*'  he  Ba3r8,  *'  I  foUow* 
ed  the  rules  of  Dr.  Woodward*  ia  a  work  written  by  him  on 
thftt  subject.  Pre.yiouslj  to  this,  no  societies  of  the  kind 
had  been  founded  either  in  Wales  or  England.  The  English 
Methodists  had  not  become  famous  as  yet*  althou^  as  I 
sfterwards  learned,  several  of  them  in  Oxford  were,  at  that 
time,  under  strong  religious  influences.'*  Harris  had  orga- 
nized thirty  of  these  societies,  before  Whitefield  or  Wesley 
risited  Wales :  not,  however,  as  dissenting  or  methodist 
congregations ;  nor,  indeed,  with  any  view  of  their  ever  se[MU 
rating  from  the  church,  llie  reviv^  of  religion  in  the  church 
was  his  avowed  object  from  the  first,  and  his  professed  object 
through  life. 

Whitefidd  and  Howel  Hairis  met  for  the  first  time  at  Car* 
diff,  in  1739 ;  just  whilst  the  former  was  glowing  with  tha 
recollections  of  what  he  had  seen  and  felt  amongst  the  coitiefs 
at  Bristol ;  and  whilst  the  latter  was  girding  himself  for  a 
new  campaign  in  Wales.  On  his  way  from  Bristol'to  Car* 
dtff,  Whitefield  was  delayed,  by  contrary  winds,  at  the  New 
Passage.  '*  At  the  inn,"  he  says,  "^  there  was  an  unhappy 
clergyman,  who  would  not  go  over  in  the  passage  boat,  be- 
cause I  was  in  it.  Alas !  thought  I,  this  very  temper  would 
make  heaven  itself  unpleasant  to  that  man,  if  he  saw  me 
there.  1  was  told,  that  he  charged  me  with  being  a  dissenter, 
I  saw  him,  soon  after,  shaking  his  elbows*  over  a  gaming-f 
table.  I  heartily  wish  those  who  charge  me  causelessly  widi 
schism,  and  being  righteous  over-much,  would  consider,  that 
the  canon  of  our  church  forbids  the  clergy  to  frequent  taverns, 
to  play  at  cards  or  dice,  or  any  other  unlawful  games.  Their 
indulging  themselves  in  these  things  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
thousands." 

At  Cardiff,  Whitefield  preached  in  the  town-hall,  from 
the  judges'  seat.  Harris  was  there.  ^  After  I  came  from  the 
seat,"  he  says,  «*I  was  much  refreshed  with  the  iaight  of  Mr. 
Howel  Harris ;  whom,  though  I  knew  not  in  person,  I  have 
long  loved,  and  have  often  felt  my  soul  drawn  out  in  prayer  in 
.  his  behalf. 

'*  A  burning  and  shining  light  has  he  been  in  those  parts ; 
a  barrier  against  profaneness  and  immorality,  and  an  indefati-^ 
gable  promoter  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  About  three 
or  four  years,  God  has  inclined  him  to  go  about  doing  good. 
He  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Twice  he  has 
applied  (being  in  every  way  qualified)  for  holy  <H:ders ;  but  was 
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fefiised.  About  a  month  ago  he  offered  faimaelf  agam,  bat 
was  put  off.  l]pon  this,  he  was  and  is  resolved  to  go  on  te 
hu  work ;  and  indefatigable  zeal  has  he  shown  in  lua  Mas- 
ter's service !  For  these  three  jeais  (as  he  told  me  wHh  his 
own  mou&)  he  has  discoursed  almost  twice  eveiy  day,  for 
three  or  four  hours  together.  Ue  has  been,  I  think,  in  soToa 
counties,  and  has  made  it  his  business  to  go  to  wakes,  &c«« 
to  turn  people  from  lying  vanities.  Many  ale-house  people^ 
fiddlers,  and  harpers,  Demetrius-like,  sadly  ciy  out  against 
him  for  spoiling  their  buaisess.  Ue  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  many  sermons,  has  been  threatened  with  public  (Hrose* 
eutionfl,  and  had  constables  sent  to  apprehend  him.  But  ijtod 
has  blessed  him  with  inflexible  courage  ;  and  he  still  goea  on 
Stom  conquering  to  conquer.  Many  call  and  own  him  as 
disir  spirhual  father.  He  discourses,  generally,  in  a  field  ; 
but,  at  other  times,  in  a  house ;  from  a  wall,  a  table,  or 
any  thing  else.  He  has  establkhed  nearly  thirty  societies 
in  South  Wales,  and  still  his  sphere  of  action  is  enlarged! 
idaily.  He  is  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  of 
m  moat  catholic  spirit ;  loves  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesoa 
Christ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  styled  by  bigots,  a  dissenters 
He  is  contemned  by  all  that  are  lovers  of  pleasure  m<»e 
than  lovers  of  God ;  but  God  has  greatly  blessed  his  pious 
endeavours. 

*^  When  I  first  saw  him,  my  heart  was  knit  closely  to  fainu 
I  wanted  to  catch  some  of  his  fire,  and  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  with  my  wh<4e  heart*  After  I  had  saluted 
him,  and  given  an  exhortation  to  a  great  number  of  people, 
who  followed  me  to  the  inn,  we  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
•evening  in  taking  sweet  counsel  together,  and  telling  one 
another  what  God  had  done  for  our  souls*  A  divine  and 
strong  S3rmpathy  seemed  to  be  between  us,  and  I  was  re* 
solved  to  promote  his  interest  with  all  ray  might.  Aecotd' 
>ngl7«  we  took  an  account  of  the  several  societies,  and  agreed 
on  such  measures,  as  seemed  most  conducive  to  promote  the 
common  interest  of  our  Lord.  Blessed  be  God  I  there 
seems  a  noble  spirit  gone  out  into  Wales  ;  and  I  believe  that, 
ere  long,  here  will  be  more  visible  fruits  of  it.  What  incHnes 
me  strongly  to  think  so  is,  that  the  partition  wall  of  bigotiy 
and  party  spirit  is  broken  down,  and  ministers  and  teachers 
of  different  communions  join  with  one  heart  and  one  mind, 
to  cany  on  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  make 
all  the  Christia  nworld  thus  minded ;  for,  until  this  is  done, 
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WB  muflC,  I  fear,  desfMiir  of  any  great  reformation  in  the  church 
•fGod.'' 

Any  thing  that  would  lessen  the  impression  of  these  con- 
efaidiiig  remarks,  would  be  ill-timed,  and  in  bad  taste  ;  but 
still  it  would  be  inq>roper,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  foiget 
that  this  fall  of  ^  the  partition  wall  of  bigotry  and  party 
spirit"  has,  like  the  fall  of  popish  Babylon,  been  too  often 
celebrated  before  the  time,  by  sanguine  and  catholic  men. 
It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  Whitefield  said  that  it  was 
falleii.  Goodman!  bethought  the  whole  wall  had  suiely 
givfln  way,  whenever  he  found  an  unexpected  breach  in  it,  at 
wlMidi  he  could  enter  with  the  gospel,  even  if  he  was  pelted 
with  the  broken  fragments.  So  other  good  men  thought 
and  said,  during  the  nweky  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Socie- 
tias.  Then,  not  only  was  the  partition  wall  declared  to  be 
iailen,  but  bigotry  was  registered  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
•aid  to  be  buried  for  ever.  And  yet,  even  now  that  there  is 
afiur  Dohler  spirit  of  reformation  gone  forth  in  the  chur«^ 
tfean  ever  Whitefield  saw,  or  than  the  first  friends  of  our 
great  societies  anticipated,  the  waU  is  higher  than  ever,  and 
has,  of  late,  had  a  copping  of  broken  glass  and  rusty  spikes 
laid  upon  it*  There  is,  indeed,  a  sense,  in  which,  like  Baby- 
lon* it  is  somewhat  fallen;  but  the  great  and  final '^all  thereof" 
is  yet  to  come  in  the  case  of  both.  Neither  will  fall,  how- 
ever, like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  at  one  crash,  nor  by  one  crisis ; 
although  both  will  be  overthrown  by  one  process — by  bearing 
mound  them  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  with  the  sound  of  its 
own  trumpets. 

It  is  when  such  men  as  George  Whitefield  and  Howel 
Harris  meet  and  blend  their  hallowed  fires,  to  set  a  "  whole 
principality  in  a  blaze,"  that  the  wall  of  bigotry  is  shaken,  by 
tfie  numbers  which  climb  over  from  both  sides  to  hear  the 
sospel.  From  the  moment  these  champions  of  the  cross 
joined  issue  in  Cardiff,  Wales  began  to  be  evangelized.  In 
171&,  the  number  of  dissenting  chapels  was  only  35 ,  in 
1810,  it  amounted  to  054 ;  in  1832,  to  more  than  1400 ! 
They  are  still  multiplying ;  and  lately,  the  debt  upon  them, 
so  far  as  they  are  independent,  has  been  wiped  off,  by  a  burst 
of  ^  the  voluntary  principle."  What,  then,  must  have  been 
the  spiritual  state  of  Wales,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century?  In  1715,  there  were  only  35  dissenting  chapels, 
and  about  850  churches,  in  all  the  principality  1 
Whitefield  says  of  his  first  interview  with  Howel  Harris, 
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^  I  doubt  not  but  Satan  envied  our  happinesa ;  but  I  kopet 
bj  the  help  of  God,  we  shall  make  his  kingdom  shake,  wd 
loves  to  do  great  things  by  weak  instruments,  that  the  power 
maj  be  of  God,  and  not  of  man." 

Before  leaving  Cardiff,  Whitefield  preached  again  in  ^e 
town-hall,  to  a  large  assembly.  ^  My  dear  brother  HaifiB 
sat  close  by  me.  I  did  not  observe  any  scoffers  within ;  but 
without,  some  were  pleased  to  honour  me  so  far,  as  to  trail  a 
dead  fox,  and  hunt  it  about  the  hall.  But,  blessed  be  God« 
my  voice  prevailed.  This  being  done,  I  went,  with  many  ni 
my  hearers,  amongst  whom  were  two  worthy  dissentiiig 
ministers,  to  public  worship ;  and,  in  the  second  lesson,  were 
these  remarkable  words,  *  The  high  priests,  and  the  scribes, 
and  the  chief  of  the  people  sought  to  destroy  him;  but  they 
could  not  find  what  they  might  do  to  him;  for  all  the  people 
were  attentive  to  him.' 

**In  the  afternoon  I  preached  again,  without  any  disturbanoe 
or  scoffing.  In  the  evening,  I  talked  for  above  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  the  religious  society,  and  never  did  I  see  a  congre* 
gation  more  melted  down.  The  love  of  Jesus  touched  them 
to  the  quick.  Most  of  them  were  dissolved  in  tears.  They 
came  to  me  afier,  weeping,  bidding  me  farewell,  and  wishing 
I  could  continue  with  them  longer.  Thanks  be  to  God,  for 
such  an  entrance  into  Wales!  I  wrestled  with  God  for  them 
in  prayer,  and  blessed  His  holy  name  for  sending  me  into 
Wales.  I  hope  these  are^the  first  fruits  of  a  greater  luurvest,  if 
ever  it  should  please  God  to  bring  me  back  horn  Georgiiu 
Father,  thy  will  be  done  I " 

**  Friday,  March  9.  Left  Cardiff  about  six  in  the  morning, 
and  reached  Newport  about  ten,  where  many  came  from  1?oa» 
typool  and  other  parts  to  hear  me.  The  minister  being  asked 
and  readily  granting  us  the  pulpit,  I  preached  with  great  power 
to  about  a  thousand  people.  I  think  Wales  is  excellently 
well  prepared  for  the  gospel  of  Christ  They  have,  I  hear, 
many  burning  and  shming  lights,  both  among  the  dissenting 
and  church  ministers;  amongst  whom  Mr.  Griffith  Jones 
shines  in  particular.  No  less  than  fifty  charity  schools  have 
been  erected  by  his  means,  without  any  settled  visible  fund  ; 
and  fresh  ones  are  setting  up  every  day.  People  make  no- 
thing of  coming  twenty  miles  to  hear  a  sermon.  £ven  so. 
Lord  Jesus.     Amen ! '' 

On  the  following  day  Whitefield  returned  fi*om  this  short 
excursion  to  Bristol  again,  ^* baptized  with''  Welsh  ^<fire," 
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tad  renewed  hie  laboura  amongst  tbe  Kingswood  collienr« 
with  extraordinaiy  power  and  success.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, forget  the  Welsh  tears,  which  had  entreated  him  to  stay 
longer.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  April,  he  visited  Husk 
and  Pontypool,  and  was  met  by  Howel  Harris  again.  At 
Husk,  **  The  pulpit  being  denied,  I  preached  upon  a  table, 
loder  a  large  tree,  to  some  hundreds,  and  God  was  with  us 
of  a  truth.  On  my  way  to  Pontypool,  I  was  informed  by  a 
man  that  heard  it,  that  Counsellor  H.  did  me  the  honour  to 
Bake  a  public  motion  to  Judge  P.  to  stop  me  and  brother 
Howel  Harris  from  going  about  teaching  the  people.  Poor 
naan,  he  put  me  in  mind  of  TertuUus,  in  the  Acts ;  but  my 
hour  is  not  yet  come.  I  have  scarce  begun  my  testimony* 
For  my  finishing  it,  my  enemies  must  have  power  over  me 
frcm  al>ove.     Lord,  prepare  me  for  that  hour." 

This  report  did  not  prevent  the  curate  of  Pontypool  from 
wefeoming  Whitefield  to  his  pulpit.  He  abo  read  prayers  for 
him.  AHer  the  sermon,  it  was  found  that  so  many  haid  come 
to  hear,  who  could  not  find  room  in  the  church,  that  another 
■emioo  was  loudly  called  for.  "I  went,"  he  says,  ^^and 
preached  to  all  the  people  in  the  field.  I  always  find  I  have 
most  power  when  I  speak  in  the  open  air;  a  proof  to  me-— 
that  God  is  pleased  with  this  way  of  preaching.  I  betook 
myself  to  reet,  full  of  such  unutterable  peace  as  no  one  can 
emiceive  but  those  who  feel  it ! " 

^  April  6th.  All  the  way  from  Pontypool  to  Abergavenny, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  so  much  as  Joshua  going  &om  city 
to  city,  and  subduing  £e  devoted  nations.  Here  I  expected 
rnncli  opposition,  having  been  informed  that  many  intended  to 
disturb  me.  But  God  impressed  an  awe  upon  all ;  so  that, 
akhoogh  there  were  many  opposersy  no  one  dared  to  utter  a 
woffd.  I  did  not  spare  the  scoffers.  Afterwards  we  retired 
aad  sung  a  hymn ;  and  some  ladies  having  the  curiosity  to 
hear  us,  I  took  that  oppcHrtunity  of  dissuading  them  against 
balls  and  assemblies.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  they  were 
the  mistreoaes  of  the  assemblies  in  Abergavenny.  I  hope 
God  intended  them  good." 

'*  April  0th.  Reached  Carleon,  a  town  famous  for  having 
thirty  British  kings  buried  in  it,  and  producing  three  martyrs. 
I  chose  particularly  to  come  hither,  because  when  Howel 
Harris  was  here  last,  some  of  the  baser  sort  beat  a  drum,  and 
huzzaed  around  him,  to  disturb  him.  Many  thousands  came 
|o  hMur ;  but  God  suffered  them  not  to  move  a  tongue*  al« 
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though  from  die  verj  same  place,  and  I  prayed  f<^  Howel 
Harris  bj  name— -as  I  do  in  every  place  where  I  have  preach- 
ed in  Wales.  I  believe  the  scoffers  felt  me«  to  some  pur- 
pose. I  was  carried  out  beyoud  myself.  Oh  that  the  love  of 
Christ  would  melt  them  down ! '' 

^^  In  the  aflemoon  we  set  out  for  Trelek,  ten  miles  from 
Carleon ;  but  the  Welsh  miles  being  very  long,  we  could  not 
reach  it  till  almost  dark  ;  so  that  many  of  the  people  who  had 
been  waiting  for  me  were  returned  home.  The  church  beinf^ 
denied,  I  stood  on  a  horse-block  before  the  inn,  and  preached 
to  those  who  were  left  behind ;  but  I  could  not  speak  with 
such  freedom  as  usual,  for  my  body  was  weak  throu^  the 
fatigue  of  the  past  day." 

At  the  close  of  this  second  short  excursion  into  Wales, 
Whitefield  exclaims,  ^*  Oh  how  swifUy  this  week  has  glided 
away!  To  me  it  has  been  but  as  one  day.  How  do  I  pity 
those  who  complain  that  time  hangs  on  their  hands !  Let 
them  but  love  Christ,  and  spend  their  whole  time  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  they  will  find  but  few  melancholy  hours." 

Dr.  Gillies  says,  that  in  these  tours  Howel  Harris  preach- 
ed afler  Whitefield,  in  Welsh.  He  does  not  mean,  of  course* 
in  the  churches ;  and  Whitefield  does  not  mention  any  Welsh 
sermons.  Harris  followed  up,  however,  the  labours  of  his 
new  friend  with  great  power.  ^  I  thank  God  for  his  goodness 
to  brother  Howel  Harris.  I  thank  you  for  informing  me  of 
it;"  says  Whitefield  in  a  letter  written  whilst  he  was  on  his 
way  to  America.  In  another,  from  Philadelphia,  to  Harris 
himself,  he  writes  thus  :^*I  congratulate  you  on  your  success 
at  Monmouth.  By  divine  permission,  in  about  a  twelvemonth, 
I  hope  to  make  a  second  use  of  your  Jicid  pulpits.  Our 
principles  agree,  as  face  answers  to  face  in  the  water.  Since 
I  saw  you,  God  has  been  pleased  to  enlighten  me  more  in 
that  comfortable  doctrine  of  election.  At  my  return,  I  hope 
to  be  more  explicit  than  I  have  been.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

'^The  people  of  Wales  are  much  upon  my  heart.  I  long 
to  hear  how  the  gospel  flourishes  among  you.  How  prospers 
your  'inward  man?'     Being  always   doing — no  doubt  you 

Sow  in  grace.  May  you  increase  with  all  the  increase  of 
od  !  As  fkst  as  I  can  our  Welsh  friends  shall  hear  firom 
me.  Salute  them  most  afiectionately  in  my  name.  Put 
them  in  mind  of  the  freeness  and  eternity  of  God's  electing 
love,  and  be  instant  with  them  to  lay  hold  on  the  perfect  right* 
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eousness  of  Christ  bj  faith.  Talk  to  them,  O  talk  to  them, 
even  till  midnight,  of  t)ie  riches  of  His  all-sufficient  grace. 
Tell  th^n,  O  tell  them,  what  he  has  done  for  their  souls,  and 
how  earnestly  he  is  now  interceding  for  them  in  heaven. 
Show  them,  in  the  map  of  the  word,  the  kingdoms  of  the  upper 
world  and  the  transcendent  glories  of  them;  and  assure  them 
all  shall  be  theirs,  if  thej  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  with  their 
whole  heart.  Press  them  to  believe  on  Him  immediately. 
Intersperse  prayers  with  your  exhortations,  and  thereby  call 
down  fire  from  heaven,  even  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — 

To  ■often,  iweeten,  and  refine, 
And  melt  them  inio  love. 

Speak  every  time,  my  dear  brother,  as  if  it  were  your  last  ;«- 
weep  otU^  if  possible,  eveiy  argument,  and  compel  Uiem  to  cry, 
*  Behold  how  he  loveth  us.'  Remember  me,  remember  me 
in  your  prayers,  as  being  ever,  ever  yours." 

Thus  VVhitefield  fanned  the  ''Welsh  fiie"  from  time  to 
time.  In  anodier  letter,  from  Boston,  he  says,  ''  And  is  dear 
brother  Howel  Harris  yet  alive  in  body  and  soul  ?  I  rejoice 
in  your  success.  May  you  mount  with  wings  like  eagles! 
Tou  shall  not  be  taken  nor  hurt,  till  the  appointed  hour  be 
come*  I  hope  your  conversation  was  blessed  to  dear  Mr. 
Wesley.  Oh  that  the  Lord  may  batter  down  his  free-will 
(scheme,)  and  compel  him  to  own  His  sovereignty  and  ever- 
lasting love.  God  is  working  powerfully  in  America.  He 
fills  me  with  His  presence,  urace !  grace  I  dear  brother  H. 
yours  eternally." 

In  another,  from  Philadelphia,  he  says,  '*  Tour  letter,  writ- 
ten nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago,  came  to  pay  hand  this  afternoon. 
My  soul  is  knit  to  you.  We  both  spf&ak  and  think  the  same 
things.  The  Lord  be  with  your  spirit-^esus  manifests  forth 
his  gloiy  daily  in  these  parts.  His  word  is  like  a  fire  and  a 
hammer*  Last  week  I  saw  many  quite  struck  down.  America, 
ere  long,  will  be  fiimous  for  Christians*  Little  did  I  think 
that  I  should  inreach  in  all  the  chief  places  of  America ;  but 
that  is  now  done !  Glory  be  to  rich,  free,  and  sovereign 
grace.— >The  Lord  vouchsafe  to  us  a  happy  meeting.  0 
Wales,  thou  art  dear  to  my  soul!  Expect  another  journal 
shortly.  But  wait  till  we  come  to  glory, — fully  to  see  and 
hear  what  <jrod  has  done  for  your  affectionate  brother." 
When  Whitefield  returned  to  England,  he  continued  to  urge 
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on  Howel  Harris  to  **  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord/'  bj 
every  event  that  encouraged  himself..  **  I  want  to  see  you 
face  to  face.  I  wish  you  could  come  up  to  London  immedi- 
ately, and  stay  whilst  I  am  in  the  country.  Or  rather  go 
and  preach  at  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Wiltshire,  for  about  a 
fortnight,  and  then  come  up  to  London.  Our  congregations 
are  large  and  solemn.  I  never  had  greater  freedom  in  preach* 
ing.  I  am  glad  brother  Rowland  is  with  you.  Go  on  in  the 
strength  of  our  dear  Lord,  and  you  shall  see  Satan  like  light* 
ning  fall  from  heaven.  May  the  Lord  hide  your  precious 
soul  under  the  shadow  of  his  Almighty  wings  !  Tou  need  not 
fear  my  believing  any  reports  to  your  disadvantage.  Cease 
not  to  pray  for  yours,  eternally." 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  wrote  to  him  from  Edinburgh,  the 
moment  that  the  fire  began  to  kindle  in  Scotland.  **  My  very 
dear  brother  Harris,  though  my  eyes  be  dim,  and  my  body 
calls  for  rest,  I  would  fain  send  you  a  line  before  I  go  (to 
rest).  I  hope  God  is  beginning  such  a  work  here,  as  he  is 
now  canning  on  in  New  England.  Night  and  day,  Jesus  fills 
me  with  his  love.^I  have  preached  twice,  and  talked  and 
walked  much  to-day. — My  dear  man,  good  night !  *' 

Ho  did  not  conceal  from  his  friend  ti^e  results  of  his  inter* 
views  with  the  Associate  Presbytery,  nor  his  opinion  of  their 
spirit  ^  My  heart  is  much  united  to  you.  I  utterly  disap- 
prove of  some  persons'  separating  principles.  Satan  now 
turns  himself  into  an  angel  of  tight,  and  stirs  up  Grod's  chil- 
dren to  tempt  me  to  come  over  to  some  particular  party.-— 
The  Associate  Presbytery  have  been  hard  upon  me :  but  I  find 
no  freedom  any  longer  than  I  continue  just  as  I  am,  and  evan- 
gelize to  ell.  I  know  not  that  I  differ  from  you  in  one  thing. 
Grod  is  doing  great  things  here  !*-— It  would  make  your  heart 
leap  for  joy,  to  be  now  in  Edinburgh.  I  question  if  there  be 
not  upwards  of  300  in  this  dty  seeking  aher  Jesus.  Eveiy 
morning,  I  have  a  constant  levee — of  wounded  souls.  I  am 
quite  amazed  when  I  think  what  €rod  hath  done  here  in  a 
fortnight.  I  am  only  afraid  lest  the  people  should  idolize  the 
instrument,  and  not  look  enough  to  the  glorious  Jesus,  in 
whom  alone  I  desire  to  glory.  Congregations  consist  of 
many  thousands.  Never  did  I  see  so  many  Bibles,  nor  peo- 
ple look  into  them  with  such  attention,  when  I  am  expound- 
ing. Plenty  of  tears  flow  from  the  hearers'  eyes.  The  love 
of  Christ  quite  strikes  me  dumb.  O  grace,  grace !  Let  tiiat 
be  my  song.    I  must  away  (to  preach)." 
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Ab  ought  be  expected,  Whitefield  did  not  fail  to  appeal  to 
Howel  Harris  from  the  yantage  ground  of  Cambuslang.'^ 
Along  with  a  copy  of  his  journal  of  that  memorable  awaken* 
ing,  he  wrote  thus  :  **  The  accoont  sent  with  this  will  show 
joa  1k>w  ofien  I  have  been  enabled  to  preach ;  but  with  what 
efficacy  and  success— pen  cannot  describe.  The  glorious 
Jtedeenaer  seems  advancing  from  congregation  to  congregap 
tiom  carrjing  all  before  him*  The  Messrs.  Erakiae's  people 
have  kept  a  fast  for  me  ;  and  give  out  that  all  the  work«  now 
IB  Scotland,  is  onlj  delusion,  and  by  the  agencj  of  the  devil* 
O  my  dear  broUier,  to  what  lengths  in  bigotry  and  prejudice 
■lay  good  men  run !  I  bless  God,  I  can  see  the  deferences 
between  God's  children,  and  yet  love  theno  from  my  heart.— • 
What  you  say  about  poor  Waies,  affected  me.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  there  have  been  such  divisions.  But  dividing  times 
generally  precede  settling  times.  I  should  be  glad  to  help 
the  brethren  in  Wales.     My  brodier,  my  heart  is  full ! " 

Whitefield's  letters  on  these  subjects  were  not  confined  to 
Howel  Harris.  Both  from  America  and  Scotland,  he  wrote 
to  other  Welsh  friends  in  the  church  and  amongst  the  dis* 
aenters  ;  and  thus  spread  the  tidings  of  the  revivals,  and  of 
their  redaction.  The  foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  cler* 
gyman  in  Wales,  is  highly  characteristic  of  Whitefield.-^ 
**  God  is  on  my  side— I  will  not  fear  what  men  nor  devils  say 
9£t  or  do  unto,  me.  The  dear  Erskines  have  dressed  me  in 
▼ery  black  colours.  Mr.  Gibb's  pamphlet  will  show  how 
Mack.  Dear  men,  I  pity  .them.  Writing,  I  fear,  will  be  ia 
vain.  Oh  for  a  mind  divested  of  all  sects,  names,  and  par* 
ties.  I  think  it  is  my  one  simple  aim,  to  promote  the  king* 
dom  of  Jesus,  without  partiality  or  hypocrisy,  indefinitely 
amongst  all.  I  care  not  if  the  name  of  George  Whitefield 
be  banished  out  of  the  world,  so  that  Jesus  be  exalted  in  it. 
Glory  to  His  great  name,  we  have  seen  much  of  his  power 
and  greatness  in  Scotland.  Last  Sabbath  and  Monday,  great 
things— greater  than  ever,  were  seen  at  Kilsyth !  I  preach 
twice  every  day  with  great  power,  and  walk  in  liberty  and 
love.  At  the  same  time,  I  see  and  feel  my  vileness« — and 
take  the  blessed  Jesus  to  be  my  righteousness  and  my  all." 

To  another  clergyman  in  Wales,  he  wrote  from  Philadelphia 
&us:  **  When  I  first  saw  you  at  Cardiff,  my  heart  rejoiced  to 
hear  what  God  had  done  for  your  soul.  Tou  were  then  under 
some  displeasure  from  your  rector  (if  I  mistake  not)  for 
speaking  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     Ere  now  I  hope  you 
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hare  had  the  honour  of  being— -quite  thrust  out.  Rejoicey  my 
dear  brother,  and  be  exceeding  glad  ;  for  thus  was  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  served  before  you.  Naked,  therefore — ^follow 
a  naked  Christ  Freely  you  have  received,  freely  give.  If 
you  preach  the  gospel,  you  shall  live  of  the  gospel.  Though 
Vou  go  out  without  scrip  or  shoe,  yet  shall  you  lack  nothing. 
Kather  than  you  shall  want, — ^ravens,  those  birds  of  prey, 
shall  be  commanded  to  feed  you.  If  we  go  forth  in  the  spirit 
of  apostles,  we  shall  meet  with  apostolicod  success.  Stir  up, 
then,  the  gift  of  God  which  is  wilhin  you.  Be  instant  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season.  Debase  man,  and  exalt  Jesus.  Self** 
righteousness  overturn-— overturn  !  The  people  of  Wales  (at 
least  the  common  people)  will  receive  you  ^adly." 

Whitefield  not  only  stirred  up  labourers  thus,  in  Wales ;  he 
also  watched  over  their  safety,  when  their  labours  brought 
them  into  trouble.  Accordingly,  when*  some  of  the  fellow- 
ship meetings  were  indicted  as  conventicles,  he  appealed  at 
once  to  the  candour  and  justice  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor.  **I 
assure  your  lordship,  it  is  a  critical  time  for  Wales.  Hun* 
dreds,  if  not  thousands,  will  go  in  a  body  from  the  church,  i€ 
such  proceedings  are  countenanced.  I  lately  wrote  them  a 
letter,  dissuading  them  from  separating  from  Uie  church;  and 
I  write  thus  freely  to  your  lordship,  because  of  the  excellent 
spirit  of  moderation  discernible  in  your  lordship.'' 

Some  of  these  details  violate  the  order  of  time  ;  but  they 
preserve  what  is  better — a  connected  view  of  the  impuUem 
which  Whitefield  got  and  gave  in  Wales  ;  and  will  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  their  influence  upon  future  movements 
and  events  in  the  principality* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WHITBFIBLD     IH     AMSKZCA. 

Whbn  this  continent  was  discovered  by  the  Engtish,  it  laj 
within  the  limits  of  that  vast  territory  which  the  Pope«  although 
himself  ignorant  of  its  existence,  conferred  on  Spain  :— and, 
in  these  times,  pqrad  grants  were  **  holy  ground."  Accord- 
ingly, Henry  YIL  was  afraid  to  colonize  it.  Henry  YIH.  had 
not  time.  Edward  VI.  had  not  power.  Queen  Mary  had  not 
inclination.  Elizabeth  had  not  spirit.  She  sanctioned,  but 
never  seconded,  the  attempt  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia.  The 
credit  of  colonizing  North  America  belongs  to  James  I.  He 
had  before  tried  the  experiment  of  colonial  towns  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  order  to  improve  the  clans ;  and  although 
it  did  not  answer  all  his  expectations,  it  confirmed  him  in  the 
policy  of  the  system.  Unhappily,  his  ecclesiastical  policy 
was  not  equally  wise.  He  derided  and  denounced  the  pun- 
tans  and  non-conformists.  And,  alas,  bishops  ascribed  this 
to  in^nratum  ;  and  even  Lord  Bacon  justified  it ! 

Amongst  many  who  fled  from  this  tyranny  to  the  continent, 
for  refoge,  was  the  congregational  church  of  the  great  and 
good  John  Robinson.  In  lOQ^*  they  settled  in  Leyden,  and 
remained  for  some  years.  But  the  unhealthy  climate,  and 
especially  the  unhallowed  Sabbaths  of  the  city,  determined 
them  to  emigrate  to  America. 

This  resolution  was  not  adopted  hastily,  nor  without  much 
prayer*  The  exiles  felt  for  their  Children ;  and  shrunk  from 
the  danger  of  their  being  absorbed  in  the  mass,  or  assimOated 
to  the  morals,  of  a  foreign  nation.  And,  what  gave  irresisti- 
Me  effect  to  all  their  ordmary  motives  was, — they  felt  it  to  be 
their  supreme  duty  to  spread  the  gospel  amongst  the  heathen* 
and  to  perpetuate  the  Scriptural  system  of  Christian  churches. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Robertson,  that  he  withheld 
the  fact  of  their  missionary  spirit.  He  says,  with  an  ill-eon^ 
cealed  sneer,  ^  They  began  to  be  afraid  that  all  their  high  at- 
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tainments  in  spiritual  knowledge  would  be  lost ;  and  that  the 
perfect  fiibric  of  policy  which  they  had  erected  would  dis- 
solve, and  be  consigned  to  obUviout  if  they  remained  longer 
in  a  strange  land."  The  historian  understood  the  character 
of  Charles  Y. ;  but  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
character  of  John  Robinson  and  his  church,  even  although 
the  Scotch  Martyrs  furnished  a  clue  to  it  It  requires,  how* 
ever,  more  than  philoso[^cal  discrimination,  to  discern  men* 
tal  or  moral  greatness  in  the  zeal  of  poor  men  for  unpopular 
truth.  The  character  of  the  first  non-conformists  must  re- 
main a  mystery  to  mere  philosophers,  until  the  New  Testa- 
ment  become  ^  The  Book  of  the  Church." 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  character  and  principles  of  the  found* 
era  of  te  first  American  churches,  will  justify  this  remark. 
Now,  that  Hume,  and  writers  of  his  stamp,  should  designate 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  weak  or  wild  fhnatics,  is  only  what 
might  be  expected.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  even 
Robertson  should  call  them  enthusiasts  and  Brownists.  It  is« 
however,  a  matter  both  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  such  an 
historian  as  Grahame  should  have  called  them  Brownists,  in 
the  face  of  a  solemn  injunction  which  he  himself  transcribes, 
and  in  which  Robinson  disavows  the  name,  as  ««  a  brand  for 
making  religion  odious."  Even  Baylie,  the  bitter  enemy  (^ 
the  first  dissenters,  declares  that  **  Robinson  was  the  princi* 
pal  overthrower  of  the  Brownists,  and  became  the  fiither  of 
independency."  Hornius  also  distinguishes  the  independents 
firom  the  Brownists,  and  calls  them  Robinsonians.  Goveraor 
Winslow  also,  in  his  ^*  Grounds  of  planting  New  England," 
says,  that  *^  the  Brownists  were  settled  in  Amsterdam,  and 
would  hardly  hold  communion  with  the  people  of  Leyden."— 
Besides,  there  is  a  work  of  Robinson's,  which  bears  the  fol- 
lowing title:  **A  just  and  Necessary  Apology  fbr  certain 
Christians,  no  less  coniumelumMiy  than  commonly  called 
Brownists  or  Barrowists." 

The  fact  seems  to  be,--^at  Robinson  had  been,  at  first,  a 
stricter  dissenter  than  the  generality  of  the  non-conformists  ; 
and,  by  publishing  his  *^  Justification  of  Separation  from  the 
Church  of  England,"  in  answer  to  Bernard's  «^  Separatists* 
Schism,"  which  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  Brownists,  be 
thus  subjected  himself  to  the  chai^  of  being  one  of  them. 
Bat  both  his  spirit  and  his  system  were  of  a  far  higher  oider. 
He  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  Qiime,  an  independent,  or 
eongregationalist, 
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What  he  was  as  a  scholar  aad  a  divine,  maj  be  judged 
firom  his  masteriy  answer  to  Bemardt  and  from  his  signal 
triumph  over  the  successor  of  Aiminius,  at  Lejden.  The 
university  of  Leyden  prevailed  on  Robinson  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  Episcopius ;  and  he  silenced  the  impugner  of 
Calvinism.  In  such  estimation  was  he  held  at  Leyden,  that 
aU  the  rank  and  talent  of  the  city  attended  his  funeral,  and 
agreed  to  his  interment  in  the  chancel  of  their  principal 
church. 

Such  was  the  man  who  formed  the  sentiments,  and  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  men  who  formed  the  first  church  in  New  £ng^ 
land.  He  himself  was  prevented  from  joining  them  theroi 
hj  the  intrigues  of  a  faction  in  the*  Virginian  company  in  this 
country;  but  his  mantle  and  spirit  were  carried  there  by  his 
elder  and  members.  And  nobly  did  they  exemplify  the  prin^ 
eiples  of  their  pastor ! 

What  these  principles  were,  is  not  matter  of  conjecture.-«r 
As  to  faith,  the  pilgrims  held  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  re* 
formed  churches  ;  and,  accordingly,  admitted  to  communioai 
in  their  own  church  the  pious  members  of  all  protestant 
churches  who  chose  to  unite  with  them. 

This  open  communion,  and  unshackled  fireedom  of  con* 
science,  were,  however,  peculiar  to  the  independents.  The 
puritans  who  colonized  Massachusetts  Bay,  availed  them* 
selves,  at  first,  of  these  privileges  ;  but  they  did  not  extend 
them  so  freely  when  they  settled  their  own  churches. 

Agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  church  in  which  they  were 
educated,  they  somi  began  to  govern  religion,  instead  of  sub^ 
milting  to  be  governed  by  it ;  and  thus  practical  intolerance 
was  grafted  upon  speculative  liberty,  as  slavery  still  is,  on 
American  republicanism.  The  puritans  were  much  upbraid* 
ed  for  this  by  the  church  of  England,  whilst  her  own  offsets 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  America  could  hardly  subsist ; 
but,  when  they  obtained  a  legal  settlement,  she  soon  fenced 
them  by  a  sacramental  test. 

Even-handed  justice,  however,  has  not  yet  been  rendered 
to  the  American  puritans.  Both  eulogy  and  censure  are  still 
too  unqualified.  Their  errors  were  the  universal  errors  of 
their  age  ;  whereas  their  virtues  were  peculiar  to  themselves. 
€rod,  indeed,  *<  sifted  three  nations,  that  he  might  sow  New 
England  witli  the  finest  wheat"    Magnalia. 

A  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  rehgion  in  America 
will  illustrate  this.    Its  origin,  although  of  recent  date,  was 
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coeval  with  the  discoreiy  of  the  rock  of  Plymoath.  The  pil- 
griiDfl  had  formed  themseWea,  by  coYenant,  into  a  church  and 
astatet  even  before  they  hinded ;  and  thus  Plymouth  became 
a  aettlement  and  a  sanctuary  on  the  same  day.  The  voice  of 
praise  and  prayer  first  awoke  the  echoes  of  its  forests ;  and 
before  a  tree  was  cut  for  fuel,'  or  climbed  for  food*  tears  of 
gratitude  had  anointed  the  rock  as  an  £bbiiexbr. 

Web8ter«  a  member  of  congresst  has  dq>icted  this  aeene 
with  great  power  and  pathos.  **  The  morning  that  beamed 
mi  the  first  night  of  their  reposot  saw  the  pilgrims  aheady  es- 
tablished in  their  country.  There  were  pohtical  institutionap 
and  civil  Ubertyt  uid  religious  worship* 

**  Poetry  has  &Dcied  nothing  in  the  wanderings  of  heroea, 
ao  distinct  and  characteristic.  Here  was  man,  indeed,  unpro* 
leded,  and  unprovided  for,  on  the  shore  of  a  rude  and  feariiil 
wilderness ;  but  it  was  politic,  intelligent,  and  educated  man* 
Every  thing  was  civilized  but  the  physical  world.  Institu- 
tions, containing  in  substance  all  that  ages  had  done  for  hu- 
man government,  were  estabUshed  in  a  forest.  Cultivated 
uind  was  to  act  on  uncultivated  nature  ;  and,  more  than  ail,  a 
government  and  a  country  were  to  commence,  with  the  veiy 
first  foundations  laid  under  the  divine  light  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Happy  auspices  of  a  happy  futurity  1  Who  could 
wish  that  his  country's  existence  had  otherwi^  begun  1  Who 
would  desire  to  go  back  to  the  ages  of  fable  ?  Who  would 
wish  for  an  ongin  obscuved  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity  t 
Who  would  wish  for  other  emblazoning  of  his  country's 
heraldry,  or  other  ornaments  of  her  genealogy,  than  to  be  able 
to  say,  that  her  first  existence  was  with  intelligence  ;  her  first 
breath,  the  inspiration  of  liberty  ;  her  first  principle,  the  truth 
of  divine  religion  ?  " 

In  a  similar  spirit,  Whblpley,  of  New  York,  says,  *^  On  the 
day  they  felt  the  firm  earth,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  they  adopted 
it  as  their  country ;  they  looked  ofi*  to  the  surrounding  hills 
and  snow-clad  ranges,  and  felt  that  these  must  henceforth  be 
their  horizon  ;  they  surveyed  the  deep  and  frowning  forest, 
with  its  savage  tenantry,  cmd  resolved  to  subdue  and  make  it 
the  abode  of  pure  religion ;  they  looked  along  the  far-sound- 
ing shore,  and  resolved  to  explore  its  depths  and  islands,  and 
point  out  to  their  children  the  places  of  cities,  and  the  marts 
of  commerce  ;  they  looked  up  to  the  broad  heavens,  where 
dwelt  their  covenant  God,  and,  in  prayer,  resolved  to  build 
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Him  a  Imhdm  for  his  worship,  wherever  under  these  heavenSf 
like  Jacob,  thej  rested  on  tfieir  pilgrimage." 

Yivid  and  touching  as  these  pictures  are,  they  are,  perhaps, 
sorpossed,  as  to  effect,  bj  the  simple  journals  of  the  pilgrims 
fliemselves ;  from  which  Pbihcb  drew  the  materials,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  language,  of  his  ^^  Annals  ;  "—a  book  al* 
most  unknown  now  in  this  country. 

■«  1020.  Dec.  20*  This  morning,  after  calling  on  Heaven 
fior  guidance,  they  go  aahore  again,  to  pitch  on  some  place  for 
immediate  settlement  After  viewing  the  countiy,  they  con- 
ckide  to  settle  on  the  main,  on  a  high  ground  facing  the  bay; 
a  sweet  brook  running  under  the  hiU,  with  many  delicate 
springs*  On  a  great  hill  they  intend  to  fortify,  which  will 
eoosmand  all  round ;  whence  they  may  see  across  from  the 
te  bay  to  Cape  Cod.  And  here,  being  twenty  in  number, 
Ikey  rendezvous  this  evening ;  but  a  storm  rising,  it  blows 
and  rains  hard  all  night ;  continues  so  tempestuous  for  two 
days,  that  they  cannot  get  aboard,  and  have  nothing  to  riieller 
tern. 

»  21  at.  Dies  Bichard  Bretterige,  the  first  who  dies  in  this 
baibour. 

M  23d*  As  many  go  on  shore  as  can ;  out  and  carry  timber 
lor  a  ccNnmon  buildmg* 

^  24th«  Lord's  day.  Our  people  ashore  are  alarmed  with 
the  cry  of  savages ;  expect  an  assault,  but  continue  quiet. 
And  this  day,  dies  Solomon  Martin,  the  sixth  and  last  who 
dies  this  month. 

^  26th.  Monday.  They  go  ashore  again,  felling  timber, 
aawing,  riving,  carrying.  Begin  to  erect  their  fimt  house, 
about  twenty  foot  square,  for  their  common  use,  to  receive 
them  and  their  goods.  Leaving  twenty  to  keep  a  court  of 
guard,  the  rest  return  aboard  at  evening.  But  in  the  night 
and  next  day,  another  sore  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 

^  28th.  Thursday.  They  go  to  work  on  the  hill ;  reduce 
themselves  to  nineteen  famihes  ;  measure  out  their  lots,  and 
draw  for  them.  Many  grow  ill  of  grievous  colds,  from  the 
great  and  many  hardships  they  had  endured.  They  see 
great  smokes  of  fires  made  by  Indians,  about  six  or  seven 
miles  off. 

'^dlst.  Lord's  day.  The  generahty  remain  aboard  the  ship, 
almost  a  mile  and  a  half  off.     Some  keep  the  Sabbath,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  place  of  their  building. 
''1021.  Jan.  9th.    We  labour  in  building  our  town  in  two 
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rows  of  houses  for  greater  safety :  divide  bj  lot  the  ground 
we  build  on  :  agree  that  every  man  builds  his  Ofm  house,  that 
they  may  make  more  haste. 

*'  13th.  Saturday.  Having  the  major  part  of  our  people 
ashorOf  we  purpose  there  to  keep  the  public  worship  to- 
morrow* 

**  14th.  Lord's  day  raoroing  at  six  o'clock,  the  wind  being 
very  high,  we,  on  stupboard,  see  our  rendezvous  in  flameSt 
and  fear  die  savages  had  fired  it ;  nor  can  we  come  to  helpt 
for  want  of  the  tkle,  till  seven  o'clock  :  at  landing,  find  that 
the  house  was  fired  by  a  spark  in  the  thatch. 

^  31st.  The  people  aboard  see  two  savages,  but  cannot 
come  to  speak  with  them. 

*^  Feb.  9th.  This  afternoon  our  house  for  sick  people  is 
set  on  fire  by  a  spark  lighting  on  the  roof. 

^*  About  this  time  the  Indians  get  all  the  pawaws  (magicians) 
of  the  country  together  for  three  days,  in  a  horrid  and  devilish 
manner  to  curse  and  execrate  us  with  their  conjurations: 
which  assembly  they  hold  in  a  dark  and  dismal  swamp.'' 

Such  was  their  first  winter;  and,  before  the  return  of 
spring,  disease  or  famine  had  swept  off  one  half  of  them. 
The  survivors,  too,  instead  of  being  able  to  devote  themselves 
to  planting  and  building,  had  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  defending  their  persons  and  property  from  the  savages. 
Still,  the  pilgrims  neither  repented  nor  repined.  **  Spring^** 
they  say,  ^*ptUs  new  life  into  ««."  "  AH  the  summer,  no  want 
We  fit  our  houses  against  winter  ;  are  in  health,  and  have  all 
things  in  plenty"     Princess  Annals, 

At  this  time  they  had  no  minister.  Mr.  Brewster,  the  elder 
of  the  church,  conducted  their  worship,  until  Mr.  Robinson 
should  be  able  to  join  them.  But,  whilst  they  were  looking 
and  longing  for  his  arrival,  a  faction  in  the  Plymouth  com* 
pany  at  home,  were  intriguing  to  prevent  him  from  leaving 
Leyden.  This  faction  seem  to  have  had  for  their  object  the 
introduction  of  Episcopal  forms  into  the  worship  of  the  colony. 
Accordingly,  in  1624,  they  sent  out,  as  their  tool,  -Lyford,  a 
minister  who  had  lost  his  character  in  Ireland.  On  his  ar» 
rival,  the  pilgrims  say,  **  He  appears  exceedingly  complaisant 
and  humble;  sheds  many  tears;  blesses  God,  that  had 
brought  him  to  see  our  faces.  We  give  him  the  best  enter- 
tainment we  can.  We  make  him  larger  allowance  than  any 
others.  At  his  desire,  we  receive  him  into  our  church; 
when  he  blesses  Grod  for  the  opportunity  and  freedom  of 
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eq/ojiog  his  ordinances  in  purity."  That  purity  Lyford  soon 
tampered  with.  He  inntted  upon  adminiatering  the  aacrap 
ment  in  the  episcopal  form,  and  on  using  the  hturgy.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst  part  of  his  conduct.  He  caballed  with 
some  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  had  come  out  to  betray 
tbe  colony,  and  usurp  its  government.  The  plot  was,  how- 
ever, detected.  The  governor  pursued  the  ship  which  brought 
Lyford  out,  and  arrested  his  letters.  On  his  return,  the 
governor  summoned  a  general  court,  and  charged  Ljrford  and  ' 
his  party  with  the  plot  They  denied  it.  He  then  produced 
Lyford's  letters,  and  confounded  the  traitom  before  all  the  as- 
sembly. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  such  was  the  leniency  of  the 
court,  that  Lyford  was  even  restored  to  his  office,  upon  a  pro- 
fession of  repentance,  ^^made  with  tears,"  before  the  church ! 
But  these  tears,  like  the  former,  were  hypocritical ;  for, .  in 
less  than  a  month,  he  wrote  another  letter  to  betray  the 
government,  and  was  detected  again  !  Cotton  Mather  says 
of  Lyford,  **  On  this  he  was  banished  from  the  plantation,  and 
went  into  Virginia,  where  he  shortly  aAer  ended  his  own 
life."  Soon  ^ter  this,  the  pilgrims  say,  ^We  hear  $ad 
news  f  our  dear  pastor,  Mr.  J{obin$on  i$  dead;  which 
•irikes  us  with  great  sorrow.  Tkeu  things  could  not  hut  cast 
us  into  great  perplexity  ;  ytt^  being  stripped  of  all  human  hopes 
and  help,  when  we  are  now  at  the  lowest,  the  Lord  so  helps 
«s,  as  that  we  are  not  only  upheld,  but  begin  to  rue"  This 
**  rise"  was  not,  however,  g;reat  nor  rapid ;  for,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  the  population  of  Plymouth  was  only  three  hundred 
persons. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  religion  in  America*  Its  progress,  at 
fhis  early  period,  was,  of  course,  by  the  accession  of  pious  set- 
tlers from  £urope,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  first  churches 
upon  the  worldly  settlers.  In  the  former  case,  the  prosresa 
was  great.  Charles  I.  was  then  upon  the  throne,  and  Laud 
behind  it ;  and  their  well-known  measures  compelled  the  puri- 
tans and  non-conformists  to  choose  between  exile  and  chains. 
Many  of  them  preferred  the  former.  Aware  of  this,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  White,  of  Dorchester,  organized  a  colony  for  Slassa* 
chusetts  Bay,  which  obtained  a  royal  charter.  Neale,  by 
a  strange  mistake,  says,  that  **free  liberty  of  conscience 
was  granted  by  this  charter."  An  improbable  gifl,  from  the 
iron  hand  of  Charles  I  The  deed  itself  contains  no  permis- 
aioo  of  the  kind*    Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  soon  drew  into 
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the  colony  eighteen  hundred  persons  ;  many  of  whom  were 
wealthy,  and  most  of  them  respectable.  Several  eminent 
ministers  also  accompanied  them.  These  emigrants  laid  the 
foundations  of  Boston,  Chariestown,  Dorchester,  and  other 
towns  ;  in  each  of  which  a  church  was  formed.  And  such  was 
their  prosperity  and  peace,  that  crowds  continued  to  pour  into 
the  country. 

Whilst  this  influx  was  proceeding,  the  small-pox  broke  out 
amongst  the  Indians,  and  swept  ofi*  such  multitudes,  that 
whole  tribes  were  annihilated.  Providence,  by  thus  evacu- 
ating the  country,  was  supposed  to  indicate  his  appropriation 
of  it  to  the  English.  The  vacated  space  proved,  however,  a 
temptation ;  because  its  best  districts  being  hr  asunder,  they 
drew  the  settlers  too  far  ofi*  from  each  other.  It  was,  how- 
ever, this  dispersion,  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  represents^ 
tive  system  of  government  in  New  England* 

It  cannot  surprise  any  one  to  hear  that,  amongst  so  many 
emigrants,  so  suddenly  dirown  together,  and  all  passing  at  once 
from  bondage  to  full  liberty  of  conscience,  there  should  have 
been  some  differences  of  religious  opinion.  There  werSt 
however,  far  fewer  than  could  be  expected  ;  and  these  were 
confined  in  every  instance,  to  very  few  persons.  The  cele- 
brated Roger  Williams  was  the  chief  disturber  of.  the  har- 
mony of  Uie  infant  churches ;  but  with  all  his  singularities, 
he  was  a  noble-minded  and  right-hearted  man.  He  under- 
stood religious  liberty  better  than  the  puritans  ;  and,  to  his 
spirit  and  firmness  in  resisting  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates, 
in  religion,  New  England  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  charter 
of  conscience. 

Whilst  the  Massachusetts'  colony  was  thus  advancing, 
similar  motives  and  causes  led  to  the  settlement  of  Connecti- 
cut and  New-Haven ;  in  both  of  which  the  Scriptures  were 
adopted  as  the  sole  code  of  law  and  religion.  A  colony  was 
also  planted  in  New-Hampshire  and  Maine  ;  but  by  men  6[ 
another  spirit.  It  made  no  progress  for  some  years,  until  it 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts'  colony. 
Indeed,  all  the  colonies,  about  this  time,  retrograded  durifig  a 
disastrous  war  with  the  Indians.  Charles  had  also  forbidden 
further  emigration  from  England,  without  permission.  He 
had  even  decided  on  taking  away  the  Massachusetts'  charter, 
and  on  remodelling  the  government  agreeably  to  his  own 
mind.  The  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  however,  fiimish- 
ed  him  with  other  work.     But,  whilst  this  event  saved  their 
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charter  at  the  tiine«  it  likewise  put  a  stop  to  emigration ;  there 
being  then  no  intolerable  pressure^  upon  conscience.  Whilst 
that  pressure  lasted,  however,  two  hundred  thousand  British 
subjects  had  settled  in  New  England ;  and  £200,000  had 
been  expended  upon  it :  "a  sum,"  says  Robertson,  "which 
BO  principles,  inferior  in  force  to  those  wherewith  the  puritans 
were  aoimated,  could  have  persuaded  men  to  lay  out  on  the 
vncertain  prospect  of  finding  subsistence  and  ei^joying  free- 
dom.'' 

•  During  the  Protectorate,  although  no  great  accession  was 
made  to  the  population  of  New  England,  great  favour  was 
shown  to  the  colonies  ;  or  rather,  they  were  allowed  to  take 
great  liberties  beyond  their  charter.  They  formed  the  con- 
federacy of  the  States,  and  struck  a  coinage  of  their  own. 
Whether  these  steps  were  approved,  or  overlooked  amidst  the 
crowd  of  nearer  events,  is  not  known.  Cromwell,  however, 
fixmed  a  plan  for  the  colonists,  which,  happily  was  plausible 
only  to  hinoself.  When  he  had  conquered  Jamaica,  he  offered 
to  transport  to  it  the  churches  of  New  England,  that  they 
might  resist  popery  in  the  centre  of  the  new  world.  In  this 
enterprise,  so  characteristic  of  its  author,  Cromwell  pledged 
himself  to  support  them  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority 
and  influence.  They  had,  however,  the  wisdom  to  decline 
has  proposals,  without  incurring  his  displeasure. 

About  this  time,  a  better  direction  was  given  to  their  zeal, 
and  new  energy  infused  into  their  Indian  missions,  by  the 
spirit  with  which  parliament  incorporated  the  Society  for  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  in  New  England  ;  and  especially,  by  the 
success  of  EUot.  No  great  accession  of  numbers  or  strength 
was  made  to  the  infant  churches,  however,  until  the  restora^ 
tioD  of  Charles  II.  restored  the  old  system  at  home.  Then 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  threw  into  their  arms  another  large 
groap  of  pilgrims,  in  *'  the  spirit  and  power  "  of  the  Plymouth 
lathers.  They  knew,  also,  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
crisis  created  by  the  Bartholomew  bushel  at  home ;  and 
promptly  invited  some  of  the  brightest  stars  which  it  had  cov- 
ered, to  **  arise  and  shine  "  in  tlv9  western  hemisphere.  And 
numy  of  them  obeyed  the  summons.  Even  Dr.  Owen  was 
likely  to  have  accepted  a  call  to  be  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  Boston,  had  not  the  king  laid  an  embargo  upon  him. 

However  much,  therefore,  we  may  deplore  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity* it  became  the  axe  which  cut  down  the  prmciph  of 
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oniformity  in  this  country.    What  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
lost  here  for  a  time,  it  more  than  regained  in  America. 

When  these  victims  of  the  Act  of  Uniformitj  arrived  m 
America,  there  were  fortj  fluorishing  churches  in  New  £pg— 
land.  The  emigrants,  however,  had  hardlj  time  to  becomo 
incorporated  wi&  them,  or  to  taste  the  cup  of  their  sweet  fel- 
lowship, when  the  fatal  Indian  war  broke  out.  And  such 
were  its  ravages,  that  nearly  six  hundred  men,  who  were  the 
strength  both  of  the  churches  and  of  the  colony,  were  cut  o£ 
And  even  this  overwhelming  loss  was  aggravated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  harassing  measures  from  home,  which  almost  ruiiH 
ed  the  trade  of  the  colony,  until  the  Revolution. 

The  Revolution  in  England  forms  an  epoch  in  the  ecclesias* 
tical,  as  well  as  the  civil,  history  of  iimerica.  From  that 
time,  the  churches  of  New  England  began  to  provide  for  the 
apiritual  wants  of  the  southern  provinces ;  and  thus  stirred  up 
the  bishop  of  London  to  send  a  commissary  into  Maryland, 
who  obtained  an  act  of  the  provincial  legisUture  for  a  legal 
establishment  of  episcopacy  there. 

There  was,  however,  at  this  time,  a  blot  upon  the  character 
of  New  England,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  copied  from  Old 
£ngland,  would  call  for  severe  animadversion.  The  imputa- 
tion of  witchcraft  was  accompanied  by  the  prevalent  belief  of 
its  reality ;  and  the  lives  of  many  weak  persons  were  sacri- 
ficed to  a  blind  zeal  and  a  superstitious  credulity.  Still, 
more  persons  have  been  put  to  death  for  witchcraft  in  a  single 
county  of  England,  than  all  who  suffered  in  America.  Be* 
sides,  the  chief  judge,  Sewall,  with  more  wisdom  than  our 
Hale,  confessed,  soon  after  the  sin  of  these  sentences,  in  a 
penitential  paper,  which  he  nve  in  to  his  minist.er  to  be  read 
publicly,  on  a  fast  day.  Jha  diary  also  deplores  and  eon* 
demns  them. 

Nothing  very  memorable  occurs  in  the  history  of  religion, 
from  this  time,  until  the  revival  at  Northampton ;  except  its 
steady  progress  amongst  some  of  the  Indian  trills,  and  the 
noble,  though  abortive,  effort  of  Berkley  to  provide  for  thev 
all,  by  his  projected  college  at  Bermuda. 

The  remarkable  revivd  of  religion  under  the  ministry  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  was  as  timefy  as  it  was  signal.  He  hin^ 
self,  in  narrating  it,  has  said  as  little  as  possible  of  the  long 
and  deep  decay  of  vital  godliness,  which  preceded  it  That 
sad  decay  has,  however,  but  too  many  vouchers.  «*  It  began 
to  appear,".says  Prince,  ^  in  1660:    in  1570,  it  was  visible 
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And  tlireateniiig :  in  1660,  it  was  bewailed  bitterly  by  the  few 
<^  the  first  generation  who  remained/' 

Crotremor  Stooghton,  in  a  eermon  which  he  preached  at 
Boston,  before  he  resigned  the  pulpit  for  the  bench,  proclaim* 
ed  it  in  the  presence  of  the  ministry  and  the  magistracy,  thatf 
fliiiee  the  death  of  the  Massachusetts'  fathers,  many  had  be* 
come  like  Joash  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  rotten,  hypocri- 
tical—-and  a  lie!  In  1683,  the  venerable  Torrey,  of  Wey* 
moatli,  also  preached  a  sermon  before  the  legislature,  and 
which  he  entitled,  *^A  Flea  for  tke  Life  of  dying  Religion,^ 
**  There  is,*'  says  he,  ^^afaready  a  great  death  upon  religion  | 
little  more  left  than  a  name  to  liye.  It  is  dying  as  to  the  bbina 
of  it,  by  the  general  failure  of  the  work  of  conversion"  In 
170O,  Mather  published  his  "« Vindication  of  the  Order  of  the 
Gosp^  in  New  En^and;"  in  which  he  solemnly  affirms, 
**  that  if  the  begun  apostasy  should  proceed  as  fast  the  next 
thirty  years,  as  it  has  done  these  last,  it  will  come  to  tiiat  in 
New  England,  (except  the  gospel  itself  depart  with  the  order 
of  it,)  ibat  churches  must  be  gathered  out  of  churches." 
President  Willard,  also,  (the  eloquent  denouncer  of  the  pro* 
aecotions  for  witchcraft,)  published  in  the  same  year  his 
searching  sermon,  **Tke  Perih  of  tke  Ti$net  dieplayed." 
''Whence,"  he  asks,  ^  is  there  such  a  preyalency  of  so  many 
immotalities  amongst  professors  1  Why  so  little  success  of 
the  gospel  ?  How  few  thorough  conreraions  to  be  observed ; 
how  scarce  and  seldom  ! "  «'  It  hath  been,"  he  adds,  ^  a  fre- 
quent obsenration,  that  if  one  generation  begins  to  decline,  the 
neizt  that  follows  usaolly  grows  worse ;  and  so  on,  until  God 
pours  out  his  Spirit  again  upon  them." 

Sacb  was  the  mela^oly  state  of  things  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  first  puritans  and  non-confonnists  in  New  Eng- 
fauuL  The  second  generation  grew  up,  not  indeed  in  igoo* 
ranee  nor  in  arowed  unbehe!',  but  in  a  heartless  formality 
winch,  itself,  relaxed  more  and  more,  as  their  fathers  went 
down  to  the  giuye.  Nor  was  this  falling  off  confined  to  the 
large  townfl'.  It  took  place  eren  in  such  remote  and  obscure 
towns  as  Northampton.  There,  after  the  death  of  the  cele* 
bfated  Stoddard,  who  had,  during  his  ministry,  fire  signal  re- 
vivals, or,  as  he  called  them,  ^  five  harvests,"  an  extraordinary 
deadness  in  religion  crept  in.  Politics  divided  the  people, 
and  pleasure  absorbed  the  young.  Family  discipline  was 
generally  neglected,  and  licentiousness  rapidly  spreading* 
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The  Sabbath  evening  became  the  chief  season  of  mirth  and 
dissipation. 

This  last  circumstance  led  Edwards  to  preach  a  ver3r 
•olemn  sermon  on  the  subject ;  not,  however,  that  he  held  the 
evening  of  the  Lord's  day  sacred.  They  began  their  Sabbath 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  closed  it  with  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday.  It  was,  therefore,  the  "  evil  tendency"  of  passing 
from  the  sanctuary  to  the  tavern  and  the  dancing  green,  that 
led  him  to  remonstrate.  He  saw  how  the  custom  was  defeat- 
ing all  his  own  labours,  and  defying  parental  authority  to 
check  it ;  and  he  singled  it  out,  and  threw  all  his  soul  into  the 
assault  against  it.  He  had  also  planned  with  the  better  dis* 
posed  parents  of  his  flock,  to  take  private  measures  for  sup- 
pressing the  evil.  But  such  was  the  effect  of  the  sermon  on 
the  young  themselves,  that  they  anticipated  the  wish  both  of 
their  parents  and  pastor,  and  abandoned  at  once  and  entirely 
their  amusements  on  the  Sabbath  evening. 

This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  great  revival  at  North- 
amption.  Edwards  then  persuaded  the  young  people  to 
spend  these  evenings  in  little  meetings  for  social  prayer  and 
reading.  In  this  also  he  succeeded.  These  meetings  began 
too  at  a  time,  when  some  sudden  and  awful  deaths  had  made 
a  deep  and  solemn  impression  in  the  town.  But  still,  he 
seems  to  have  expected  nothing  extraordinary  to  evolve  from 
these  symptoms.  The  Arminian  controversy  was  raging 
around  him  at  the  time,  and  he,  in  common  with  his  pious 
friends,  was  more  afraid  of  its  inflhieiice,  than  encouraged  by 
these  *'  tokens  for  good."  Indeed,  Edwards,  instead  of  ex- 
pecting or  attempting  to  produce  a  signal  revival  of  religion, 
seems  to  have  thought  only  of  defending  its  great  foundatidns. 
He  began  to  preach  boldly  the  sovereignty  and  freeness  of 
grace,  more  with  a  view  to  keep  error  out  of  his  chuttsh, 
than  with  the  hope  of  **  winning*  souls  "  by  the  truth.  Accord- 
ingly, he  himself  was  as  much,  if  not  more  surprised  than  any 
one,  when  the  great  awakening  began.  He,  however,  preach- 
ed the  truth  from  love  to  it,  and  not  for  victory;  and  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit  wrought  mightily  by  it 

This  series  of  simple  facts  has  been  too  much  overlooked 
in  various  accounts  of  **The  work  of  God  in  Nortiiampton." 
It  was  in  nowise  ''got  up,"  on  the  part  of  Edwards,  as  its 
enemies  have  insinuated ;  nor  was  it  so  separatsid  from  ra- 
tional means,  as  some  of  its  rash  friends  pretended.  It  cer- 
tainly well  deserves  to  be  called  wonderful— even  miraculous. 
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because  the  tfame  truth  had  never  triumphed  so  gloriously  in 
America  before  ;  but  the  means  which  the  Spirit  thus  blessed, 
were  aa  natural  and  orderly  as  philosophy  herself  could  select 
or  arrange,  whilst  she  kept  the  Bible  open.  Accordingly  Dr. 
Walts  and  Dr.  Guyse  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "  The  renewal 
9f  the  miracle  of  Gideon's  Jleeu.^* 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  work,  at  its  commence- 
ment, were,— «  melting  down  of  all  classes  and  ages  in  over- 
iriielming  solicitude  about  salration  ;   an  absorbing  sense  of 
eternal  realities,  which  banished  all  vain  and  useless  conver- 
aatioa  ;    a  self>abasement  and  self*condemnation,  which  ac- 
quitted God  of  all  severity,  whatever  he  might  do  ;  a  spirit  of 
secret  and  social  prayer,  which  redeemed  time  for  itself  under 
all  circumstances ;   and  a  concern  for  the  souls  of  others, 
ivliicli  watched  for  all  opportunities  of  doing  good.     It  can 
only  surprise  sciolists,  that  this  awakening,  so  sudden  and  so- 
lemn, should  have  agitated  the  body,  wl^st  thus  agonizing 
the  mind.     It  produced  in  many  instances  loud  outcries,  and 
in  some  instances  convulsions.     The  loudest  cries  were  not, 
however,  so  loud  as  the  shrieks  of  Voltaire  or  Volney,  when 
the  prospect  of  eternity  unmanned  them.     What  £dwards 
said  of  those  who,  in  his  time,  resolved  the  physical  effect 
into  mental  delusion,  may  be  applied  to  all  who  echo  their 
opinion,  '*  I  question  if  they  would  behave  themselves  better^ 
if  they  were  equally  sensible  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  as  sin- 
ners."    Not  that  Kdwards  was  the  advocate  of  these  things  ; 
but  he  was  too  good  a  philosopher  to  consider  them  incompa- 
tible with  aeo»e  or  sincerity;  and  too  honest,  to  allow  them 
to  be  called  **  a  distemper  caught  from  Whitefield  and  Ten- 
nent,"  as  some  insinuated.     He  candidly  acknowledges  they 
had  appeared  before  Whitefield  arrived.    Indeed,  they  did  not 
appear  under  his  ministry  at  all. 

*^ But,  what  M  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lordf^ 
Whatever  were  the  accidental  extravagances  which  marked 
this  work  at  any  period  of  its  progress,  its  permanent  results 
were  **  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

Perhaps  a  better  proof  of  the  substantial  character  of  these 
eonversions  cannot  be  given,  than  the  single  fact  that  most  of 
them  stood  the  severe  test  of  Edwards's  **  Treatise  on  Reli- 
gious Affections ; "  a  work  which,  if  as  generally  read  here 
as  it  was  there,  would  tempt  a  large  portion  of  our  acknow- 
ledged converts  to  uneluistianize  themselves.  There  was 
noise  in  the  new  stream  of  religious  feeling  which  broke  out  at 
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Northampton ;  and  noisy  streams  are  said  to  be  shallow^ ; 
but  this  one  must  have  been  an  exception  to  the  proverb,  see- 
ing it  sustained  that  weighty  book  upon  its  bosom. 

Besides,  whoever  will  duly  examine  £dwards's  *'  Narra^- 
live,"  will  find,  to  his  surprise  and  pleasure,  all  the  usual  va- 
rieties of  experience,  which  show  themselves  in  our  own 
churches,  in  the  succession  of  single  converts.  He  was 
honoured  to  gather  at  once,  what  we  collect  slowly.  But 
with  this  exception,  and  its  natural  consequences,  the  histon^ 
of  any  hundred  of  trae  converts,  won  at  wide  intervals,  will 
present  almost  all  the  varieties  of  case,  which  were  crowded 
into  the  first  year  of  the  revival. 

Wide  and  great  as  this  revival  was,  however,  it  did  not 
penetrate  New  England  at  large,  until  Whitefieid  and  Ten* 
aent  spread  it.  In  many  leading  places  the  necessity  or  the 
genuineness  of  such  a  work  was  doubted  and  denied.  The 
churches,  in  general,  were  still  in  a  Sardian  or  Laodiceaa 
atate. 

Dr.  Holmes  says,  in  his  **  American  Annals,''  that  ''  the 
zeal  which  bad  characterized  the  churches  in  New  England, 
at  an  earher  period,  had,  previous  to  Whitefield's  arrival,  sub* 
sided,  and  a  calm,  perhaps  lethargic,  state  ensued.     The 
discourses  from  the  desk,  though  evangelical,  were  not  im* 
passioned."     Shurtlefi*,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  defence  of 
Whitefieid,  says  of  the  state  of  the  churches  at  this  timet 
*^  No  serious  Christian  could  behold  it  without  a  heavy  heart, 
and  scarce  without  a  weeping  eye ;  to  see  the  solid,  substan- 
tial piety,  for  which  our  ancestors  were  justly  renowned* 
having  long  languished  under  sore  decays,  brought  so  low, 
and  seemingly,  just  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost."     Edwards 
says  of  Ue  colleges,  **  It  certainly  has,  sometimes,  been  so 
with  our  colleges,  that,  instead  of  being  places  of  the  greatest 
advantage  for  true  piety,  one  cannot  send  a  child  thither, 
without  great  danger  of  his  being  infected  as  to  his  morals." 
Dr.  €hauney  denies  this  charge,  in  unqualified  terms ;  but 
when  he  proceeds  to  disprove  it,  the  only  argument  he  ad« 
duces  is,  that,  during  twenty  years,  he  had  never  known 
Harvard  College  "  under  better  circumstances  in  point  of 
religion,  good  order,  and  learning,  than  at  this  day."     What 
it  really  was,  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
fVliitefield,  in  his  Letter  to  the  students,  when  they  became 
serious,  says,   •«  It  was  no  small  grief  to  me,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  say  of  your  college,  that  ^y&Ht  light  wa$  dark- 
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■es»/'  yet  are  ye  now  become  light  io  the  Lord.  Now  we 
may  expect  a  reformation  indeed,  since  it  is  beginning  at  the 
hoQse  of  God." 

In  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  churches,  even  Dn 
Qiaancy  cannot  effectually  conceal  the  low  ebb  of  spiritual 
religion,  at  this  time.  In  spite  of  all  his  special  pleadings, 
it  betrays  itself  throughout  the  whole  series  of  his  **Season- 
able  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  New  England." 
At  the  close  of  that  strange  book  he  acknowledges,  '^mat  di$» 
mrderiy  waUcen  have  been  suffered  to  take  their  course,  with* 
out  the  administration  of  those  censures  which  are  proper 
to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  Hare  they  not  been  left 
to  themselves,  to  act  as  they  please,  without  public  notice, 
any  more  than  if  they  sustained  no  relation  to  the  church  of 
Godt" 

It  is  equally  painful  to  review  or  record  these  melancholy 
&et8.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  do  both,  in  order  to  form 
a  joat  estimate  of  the  spirit,  Uie  character,  and  effects,  of 
Wbitefield's  jHfeaching  in  New  England.  He  went  there, 
not  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  nor  to  search  for 
declensions ;  but,  to  be  ^^refreshed  amongst  the  descendants 
of  the  good  old  puritans."  It  was,  ^erefore,  with  as  much 
sorprise  as  regret,  that  he  found  ^  the  fine  gold  "  of  puritan- 
ism  ^dim."  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Chauncy  and 
others  began  to  caricature  the  revivals,  that  Whitefield  began 
to  suspect  the  spirituality  of  the  ministry.  His  correspond* 
ence  with  Dr.  Colman  and  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Boston,  and  his 
recorded  memorials  of  all  the  devoted  ministers  he  met  with, 
prove  that  he  was  iuclined,  and  even  solicitous,  to  be  pleased 
with  New  England. 

Whitefield  had,  however,  seen  enough,  in  Philadelphia,  to 
cimvince  him,  that  both  the  matter  and  spirit  of  his  preaching 
in  England  were  equally  wanted  in  America*  He  accordingly 
wielded,  in  New-Tork  and  Boston,  all  the  spiritual  and  splen* 
did  weapons  which  he  had  employed  at  Loudon  and  Bristol. 
The  effect  at  Boston  was  amazing.  Old  Mr.  Walter,  the 
successor  of  Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  said,  »'  It  was 
Puritanism  revived."  Such  was  the  interest  excited  by  his 
preaching,  that  his  farewell  sermon  was  attended  by  30,000 
persons.  And,  during  his  visit,  it  was  testified  by  the  first 
authorities  in  the  city,  that  many  of  the  careless  were 
awakened,  and  more  of  the  lukewarm  quickened.  «'  Such  a 
power  and  presence  of  God  with  a  preacher,  and  in  religioof 
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«Memb1ie8," flays  Dr.  Colman,  "I  never  saw  before.*'  "Every 
daj  gives  me  fresh  proofs  of  Christ  speaking  in  him.  A  small 
set  of  gentlemen  amongst  us^  when  they  saw  the  affeelionfl 
of  the  people  so  moved  under  his  preaching,  would  attribute 
it  only  to  the  force  ofsound  and  gestures.  But  the  impres* 
eioBS  on  many  were  so  lasting*  and  have  been  so  transforming, 
as  to  carry  plain  signatures  of  a  divine  hand  going  akmg  wiUi 
him."  AH  this  was,  if  possible,  exceeded  at  Northampton, 
when  Whitefield  visited  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  reminded  hia 
pe<^le  of  "*  the  days  of  old."  ''  It  was,"  says  Gillies,  ^  like 
putting  fire  to  tinder."  Similar  success  attended  his  ministry 
m  the  town  and  college  of  New-Haven.  In  the  latter,  it  over^ 
threw  the  self-righteousness  of  the  celebraAed  Hopcirs,  and 
fanned  into  a  fiame  the  zeal  of  Dayib  BmAiMERD— a  name  that 
needs  no  epithet. 

In  like  manner  at  Hairard  College,  the  efiect  was  great. 
The  honourable  Secretary  Willard  says,  in  a  letter  to  T\hite- 
field,  **  That  which  forebodes  the  most  lasting  advantage  is, 
the  new  state  of  things  in  the  college,  where  Uie  impressions 
of  religion  have  been,  and  still  are,  very  general ;  and  many, 
in  a  judgment  of  charity,  brought  home  to  Christ.  Divers 
gentlemen's  sons,  that  were  sent  there  only  for  a  more  polite 
education,  are  now  so  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
of  love  to  souls,  as  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  studies 
of  divinity."  Dr.  Colman  also  informed  Whitefield  of  thin 
ftet.  *^  At  Cambridge,  the  college  is  entirely  changed ;  the 
students  are  iuU  of  €od,  and  will,  I  hope,  come  out  blessings 
in  their  generation ;  and,  I  trust,  are  so  now  to  each  other. 
Many  of  them  are  now,  we  think,  truly  bom  again,  and 
several  of  them  happy  instruments  of  conversion  to  tiieir 
fellows.  The  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  fills  their  chambers ; 
and  sincerity,  fervency,  and  joy,  with  seriousness  of  heart,  sit 
visibly  on  their  faces.  I  was  told  yesterday,  that,  not  seven 
of  a  hundred  remain  unaffected.  I  know  how  the  good 
tidings  will  afiect  you.  God  give  you  like  joy  every  where  in 
the  fruit  of  your  labours."  Thus  Whitefield  was  then  to  the 
churches  and  colleges,  what  Washington  was  afterwards  to  the 
states. 

Such  were  the  results  of  his  first  visit  to  New  England. 
And  it  deserves  special  notice,  that  they  were  accompanied 
with  none  of  the  extravagances  which  marked  the  revival  soon 
after.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  subsequent 
eflbcts  of  this  mighty  impulse ;  but,  after  deliberately  weigh- 
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wg  the  works  on  both  sides,  I  am  fiillj  persuaded  Uiat  White- 
field  himself  has  given  the  most  judicious  view  of  the  whole 
matter*  On  his  return  to  Bostouv  in  I7469  he  writes  thus  : 
**Some  occasions  of  offence  had  undoubtedly  been  giveo« 
whilst  I  was  here,  (before,)  and  preached  up  and  down  the 
cootttry.  Nothing,  however,  appeared  but  a  pure  divine  pow* 
or,  working  upon,  converting,  and  transforming  people's 
hearts,  of  all  ranks — without  anj  extraordinary  phenomena 
attending  it.  Good  Mr.  Tennent  succeeded  me :  numbera 
socceeded  him.  Lecture  upon  lecture  was  set  up  in  various 
places.  One  minister  called  to  another  to  help  to  drag  the 
gospel  net.  And,  by  all  the  accounts  I  can  have  from  private 
mformation,  or  good  Mr.  Prince's  weekly  history,  one  would 
have  imagined  £e  millennium  was  c<Mning  indeed.  But  in 
this  mixed  state  of  things,  wild  fire  will  necessarily  blend  itself 
with  the  pure  fire  that  comes  from  God's  altar.  This  the 
enemy  long  waited  for.  At  last,  it  broke  out  and  spread  it- 
self;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  instrumentahty  of 
many  good  souls,  both  among  clergy  and  laity ;  who,  uiistak* 
ing  finncy  for  faith,  and  imagination  for  revelation,  were  guilty 
of  great  imprudence.  Ail  is  laid  to  me,  as  being  the  primum 
mobiie  ;  though  there  was  not  so  much  as  the  appearance  oi 
aay  thing  of  tins  nature,  when  I  left  New  England  last.  But« 
mangre  all,  my  poor  labours  are  yet  attended  with  the  usual 
blessings. " 

That  Whitefield  has  fairly  characterized  the  JirMt  aspect  of 
tfaid  work,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  puUic  testimony, 
hy  three  of  the  principal  mintsters  in  Boston;  Prince,  Webb, 
Cooper.     It  came  out  the  year  after  his  first  visit. 

*«The  wondrous  woric  of  God,  at  this  day,  making  its  tii» 

nn^hant  progress  through  the  land,  -has  forced  many  men  of 

clear  minds,  strong  powers,  considerable  knowledge,   and 

firmly  rivetted  in  Arminian  and  Socinian   tenets,   to  give 

them  all  up  at  once,  and  yield  to  the  adomble  sovereignty  and 

irresistibility  of  the  divine  Spirit,  in  his  saving  operations  on 

the  souls  of  men.     For,  to  see  such  men  as  these,  some  of 

them  of  hcentiotts  lives,  long  inured  in  a  course  of  vices,  and 

of  high  spirits,  coming  to  the  preaching  of  the  word;  some 

only  out  of  curiosity,  and  mere  design  to  get  matter  of  cavil* 

jing  and  banter;  all  at  once,  in  opposition  to  their  inward 

enmity,  resolutions,  and  resistances,  to  fall  under  an  unex* 

peeled  and  hated  power ;  to  have  all  the  strength  of  their 

resolution  and  resistance  taken  away ;  to  have  such  inward 
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views  of  the  horrid  wickedness,  not  only  of  their  lives  bat  oT 
their  hearts,  with  their  exceeding  great  and  immediate  dangler 
of  eternal  misery,  as  has  amazed  their  souls,  and  thrown  them 
into  distress  unutterable,  yea,  forced  them  to  cty  out  in  tlie 
assemblies  with  the  greatest  agonies :  and  then,  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  sometimes  sooner,  to  have  such  unexpected 
and  raised  views  of  the  infinite  grace  and  love  of  €rod  in 
Christ,  as  have  enabled  them  to  beUeve  in  him ;  lifted  thena 
at  once  out  of  their  distresses ;  filled  their  hearts  with  admi- 
ration ;  and  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  breaking  forth 
in  their  shining  countenances  and  transporting  voices,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  about  them  :^«and  to  see  them  kindling  up* 
at  once,  into  a  flame  of  love  to  Grod,  an  utter  detestation  of 
their  former  courses,  and  vicious  habits ;  yea,  by  such  a  <ie« 
testation,  that  the  very  power  of  these  habits  receive,  at  once, 
a  mortal  wound :  in  short,  to  see  their  high  spirits,  on  a  sad* 
den,  humbled;  their  hard  hearts  made  tender ;  their  aversioD 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  turned  into  a  poweiiful  and  prevail- 
ing bent  to  contemplate  Him  as  revealed  in  Christ ;  to  labour 
to  be  Uke  him  in  holiness  ;    to  please  and  honour  Him  by  a 
universal  and  glad  conformity  to  his  will  and  nature ;  and  to 
promote  his  holy  kingdom  in  all  about  them — bloving  them, 
forgiving  them,  asking  forgiveness  of  them — abounding  in 
acts  of  justice  and  charity,  in  a  meek  and  condescending 
carriage  towards  the    meanest,  and  aspiring  after  higher 
sanctity. 

'^  And  to  see  other  gentlemen,  of  the  like  parts,  knowledge, 
and  principles  ;  and  of  sober,  just,  and  religious  lives,  as  £tf 
as  mere  reason,  with  outward  revelation,  is  able  to  carry  them; 
and  prepossessed  against  this  work  as  imagined  enthusiasm ; 
yet,  at  once,  surprised  to  find  themselves  entirely  destitute  of 
that  inward  sanctity,  and  supreme  love  to  God,  which  the  gos* 
pel  teaches  as  absolutely  needful ;  to  find  themselves  no 
more  than  conceited  Pharisees,  who  had  been  working  out  a 
righteousness  for  their  own  justification  ;  and  to  have  a  clear 
discovefy  of  their  inward  enmity  to  Christ,  and  to  the  nature 
and  way  of  redemption  by  him;  with  the  vileness  of  their 
hearts  and  lives,  which  they  had  never  seen  before :  in  short, 
to  find  themselves  yet  unrenewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds, 
and  under  the  heavy  wrath  and  curse  of  God ;  to  lose  all  their 
former  confidence  ;  give  up  their  beloved  schemes  ;  to  see 
themselves  undone  and  helpless,  and  sink  into  great  distress ; 
and  then,  condemning  themselves  as  guilty  wretches,  humbly 
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lying  at  the  foot  of  absolute  and  aovereign  grace,  looking  up 
to  Chrsst  as  the  only  Mediator,  to  rec<Hicile  them  to  God,  to 
justify  them  wholly  by  his  own  righteousness,  and  to  enlight- 
en, sanctify,  and  govern  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit ;  and  tWe 
to  wait,  till  they  find  a  new  and  mighty  life  and  power  come 
into  their  souls,  enabling  them  to  embrace,  trust  in,  and  lore 
this  divine  Redeemer ;  rejoice  with  satisfaction  in  him ;  and 
perforin  every  kind  of  duty,  both  to  God  and  man,  with  plea* 
sure,  and  with  quite  another  spirit  than  before." 

Whilst  such  were  the  moral  effects  of  this  American  Pente* 
cost,  well  might  the  eloquent  Parsons,  of  Byfield,  say  to  the 
mockers  and  opposers,  **  Whilst  you  stand  amazed  at  the 
rings  of  the  wheel,  as  things  too  high  and  dreadful  for  you ; 
whilst  you  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  eflbsions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  are  stombUng  at  every  thing  amiss ;  beware, 
lest  that  come  upon  you,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets, 
*  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish.'  Dear,  im« 
mortal  souls  I  I  beseech  and  persuade  you,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  and  the  astonishing  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
you  would  not  sacrifice  the  operations  of  tbe  blessed  Spirit  to 
your  own  prejudice,  by  means  of  our  imperfections." 

When  Whitefield  saw  the  first  fruits  of  this  harvest,  he 
wisely  pressed  into  the  field,  as  his  successor,  Gilbert  Ten- 
neat.     The  American  Biographical  Dictionary  sa.ys  of  Ten- 
nent,  **  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  brought  to  this  country 
by  his  father  ;  by  whom  also  he  was  educated  for  the  minis* 
try.     As  a  preacher  he  was,  in  his  vigorous  days,  equalled  by 
but  few.     His  reasoning  powers  were  strong ;  his  language 
forcible  and  oAen  sublime ;  and  his  manner  of  address  warm 
and  earnest.     His  eloquence  was,  however,  rather  bold  and 
awful,  than  sofl  and  persuasive.    He  was  most  pungent  in  his 
addresses  to  the  conscience.    When  he  wished  to  alarm  the 
sinner,  he  could  represent,  in  the  most  awful  manner,  the  ter* 
rors  of  the  Lord.     With  admirable  dexterity  he  exposed  the 
false  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  and  searched  the  corrupt  heart  to 
the  bottom."     Such  was  the  man  whom  WlHtefield  chose  to 
take  lus  place  in  the  American  valley  of  vision  when  tiie  *'  dry 
bones"  began  to  shake.     And  he  entered  on  his  new  sphere 
with  almost  rustic  simplicity ;  wearing  his  hair  undressed, 
and  a  large  great  coat  girt  with  a  lea^em  girdle.     But  his 
**lofly  stature  and  grave  aspect  dignified"  the  whole.  He  had 
been  remarkably  useful  in  his  former  station  in  New-Jersey ; 
IOhI  now,  in  New'England,  his  ministry  was  hardly  less  suo* 
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cessful  than  that  of  Whitefield's  had  been.     Mach   of  the 
happy  change  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  is  aBcribed  bj 
Whitefield  himself  to  the  instrumentality  of  Tennent.     He 
actually  shook  the  country,  as  with  an  earthquake.     Where- 
ever  he  came,  hypocrisy  and  pharisaism  either  fell  before 
him,  or  gnashed  their  teeth  against  him.     Cold  orthodoxy 
also  started  from  her  downy  cushion  to  imitate  or  to  denounce 
him.     For,  like  Elijah  on  Carmel,  he  made  neutrality  an  im- 
possibility.    Accordingly,  the  attack  upon  him  soon  began,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  mortified  pride,  by  arraigning  his  motioeM,     It 
commenced  in  the  Boston  newspaper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter ; 
of  which  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  was  then  the  American  8aehe9h 
erelly  was,  no  doubt,  the  author.     At  least,  he  has  made  it  his 
own,  by  repubUshing  it,  without  note  or  comment     **  ^ny^ 
sir,  let  me  put  it  to  your  conscience ;  was  not  the  reason  of 
your  travelling  so  many  miles  (900)  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
this  place,  founded  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  ministers  here 
for  their  office?     Had  you  not  some  suspicion  that  they 
were  not  converted  1     Perhaps  you  only  tfiought  that  you 
might  do  a  deal  more  good  ?    Is  not  this  too  near  to  vanity  f 
Tlus  is  a  specimen  of  the  letter  to  Tennent ;  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  Chauncy  assailed] the  character  and  motives  of  White- 
field,  and  criticised  the  ^'  The  Narrative  and  Vindication  of 
the  Work  of  God,"  by  Edwards.    By  his  own  confession,  he 
traveUed  farther  to  collect  the  materials  of  his  bode  agahist, 
what  he  called,  '*  the  new  light,"  than  Tennent  did  to  guard 
that  lu^t.    The  book  itself  was  answered  by  various  writers  i 
but  the  best  reproof  it  called  forth,  was  administered  by  a 
venerable  lady,  who  had  been  converted  under  the  mimstry  of 
FlaveL     ^  New  light ! "  she  exclaimed;  ^ it  may  be  new  to 
such  as  never  saw  it  before  ;  but  it  is  what  I  saw  fifty  years 
ago,  from  good  Mr.  FlaveL" 

Chauncy's  principal  charge  against  Whitefield  is, — <*  that  he 
seldom  preached  without  saying  something  against  unconvert* 
ed  ministers."  «'  The  first  error  I  would  take  notice  of,"  he 
says,  **  is  that  which  supposes  ministers,  if  not  converted,  in- 
capable of  being  instruments  of  spiritual  good  to  men's  souls. 
Mr.  Whitefield  very  fireely  vented  this  error.  He  said,  the 
reason  why  congregations  have  been  so  dead,  is,  because 
they  have  dead  men  preaching  to  them."  "  But  conversion," 
says  Chauncy,  '*  does  not  appear  to  be  aliks  necessaiy  for 
ministers,  in  dieir  public  capacity  as  ojficen  of  the  church,  as 
it  is  in  their  private  capacity."   If  this  was  untenable  groond, 
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die  Doctor  was  still  more  unfortonatet  when  he  attempted  to 
▼indicate  his  brethren  by  quoting  from  Cotton  Mather.  Ma* 
ther  sajs,  **  No  man  becomes  a  minister,  or  a  communicant  in 
our  churches,  until  he  hath  been  severely  examined  about  his 
regeneration^  as  well  as  conversation."  Backus,  in  his  *'  His- 
tory of  the  American  Baptists."  answers  this  appeal  in  a  few 
words.  ^  FFAen  was  it  so  1  This  testimony  was  given  in 
1096.  How  does  it  prove  that  their  practice  remained  the 
Mome'm  1740?" 

These  animadversions  upon  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Dr. 
ChauQcy  are  necessary,  because  his  influence  was  great,  and 
eventually  beneficial.  For,  whilst  his  work  on  **  The  State 
of  Religion,"  is  contemptible  in  many  respects,  and  especially 
in  all  that  regards  Whitefield  and  Tennent,  it  is  invaluable  as 
an  antidote  to  the  extravagances  of  conduct  and  sentiment 
which,  in  seasons  of  high  and  general  excitement,  the  weak 
and  the  ignorant  are'so  prone  to  fall  into.  It  is  only  bare  justice 
to  mcJce  this  acknowledgment;  for  Dr.  Chauncy  has  enn 
bodied  in  the  work  the  best  sentiments  of  our  best  divines, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  operations  and  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  these  well-selected  extracts  are  such  an  antidote 
to  his  own  poison,  that  they  could  not  have  failed  to  correct 
the  rashness  and  folly  of  others. 

It  was,  however,  the  poison  which  operated  first.  The 
representations  of  the  party,  of  which  the  Doctor  was  the 
cimmpion,  produced  edicts  of  synod  and  assembly,  which 
made  the  Saybrook  platform  all  but  a  scafibld.  Ministers 
who  should  preach  out  of  their  own  parishes  without  permis- 
sion, were  subject  to  be  treated  as  ''  vagrants,"  and  to  be 
^  banished  firom  the  colony ; "  and  if  they  returned,  to  **  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  transportation  ;  besides  being  imprison- 
ed until  they  should  give  a  bond  of  iSlOO,  not  to  offi»nd  again." 
BAcnnrs.  The  full  force  of  these  sad  measures  was  confined 
chiefly  to  Connecticut :  and  there  Dr.  Finlay,  the  successor 
of  President  Davies,  was  tkm  treated. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  New  England,  on  White- 
field's  eeeond  visit  But  neither  the  acts  of  assembly,  nor 
the  example  of  the  leading  ministers,  could  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  welcoming  him  with  acclamation.  They  voted  him 
into  some  of  the  churches,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
shut  against  him;  and  prevailed  on  him  to  preach  early  in  the 
morning,  as  he  had  done  in  Scotland.  These  morning  lec- 
tures were  soon  so  popular,  that  it  became  proverbiaLin  Bos- 
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ton,  that,  between  early  rising  to  hear  Whitefield,  and  the  i 
of  tar-water,  the  physicians  would  have  no  [iractice.  During 
this  visit,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  New  England,  witli 
great  success.  At  the  close  of  it,  he  says  in  his  journal^ 
**  We  saw  great  things.  The  flocking  and  power  that  attendU 
ed  the  word,  was  like  unto  that  seven  years  ago.  Weak  as  I 
was  and  have  been,  I  was  enabled  to  travel  eleven  hundred 
miles,  and  to  preach  daily.  I  am  now  going  to  Georgia  io 
winter." 

This  preliininary  sketch  of  American  ecclesiastical  history, 
although  it  anticipates  not  a  few  of  Whitefield's  movements 
in  ^e  western  world,  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreeiala 
both  their  wisdom  and  necessity,  when  they  are  reeicmled  at 
length,  and  in  their  order,  from  his  journals. 

The  question.  Why  did  Whitefielid  go  to  America  in  ths 
first  instance?  has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  i 
have  recorded,  in*  his  early  life,  some  of  his  views  and  feehngs 
on  the  subject,  without  attempting  to  account  for  them,  or  to 
explain  them.  They  are  remarkable.  He  uniformly  speaks 
of  hb  object  as  **  a  great  work;"  and  represents  himself  as 
**  a  stripling  going  forth  like  David  against  Goliath."  He 
prays  most  fervently  for  **  such  a  deep  humility,  well-guided 
zeaJ,  and  burning  love,"  as  should  enable  him  to  defy  ^  men 
and  devils,"  even  if  they  did  ^  their  worst"  Now  all  this  is 
rather  too  much  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  claims  of  an 
infant  colony ;  except,  indeed,  he  foresaw  what  it  would  be* 
come  eventually.  Foresight  of  this  kind,  however,  was  not 
natural  to  him.  Whitefield  did  not  ^  see  afar  off,"  into  die 
progress  of  society,  or  the  bearings  of  colonization.  He 
opened  no  long  nor  current  accounts  with  Time,  but  only 
witfi  Eternity.  How  his  doings  would  tell  upon  fbture  ages 
and  generations— 4ie  seems  never  to  have  calculated.  His 
inunediate  object  was  to  win  souls,  and  his  final  object,  to 
present  them  before  the  dirone  **  with  exceeding  joy." 

Such  being  the  cast  of  Whitefield's  mind,  as  well  as  of  has 
spirit,  a  new  and  destitute  colony  could  absorb  him,  as  fully 
as  the  hope  of  being  another  *'  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  or 
another  Euot,  did  Wesley.  That  brilliant  hope  does  ool 
seem  to  have  dazzled  Whitefield  at  all.  At  least  i  have 
searched  in  vain  for  any  distinct  proof,  that  the  example  of 
Eliot  inspired  him,  or  that  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
Wesleys  were  shared  by  him.  No  where  does  he  express 
hopes  of  great  success,  nor  explain  his  errand  (as  they  did) 
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t|f  ft  dedre  to  **  sare  his  soul.^  Whatever  he  anticipated  or 
intended  in  reference  to  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Sa« 
nmnab,  he  said  but  little ;  and  that  little  only  to  an  Indian 
tisder  in  confidence.  182  LtL  He  may,  howerer,  have 
dieiished  fond  expectations,  although  he  did  not  utter  them 
as  the  Wealeys  did.  Not  that  he  was  more  prudent  than  his 
fiienda.  In  generaU  WhitefMd  thought  aloud.  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  his  reference  to  the  prophecy,  **  I  will  make 
tiiee  the  head  of  the  heathen,"  may  mean  more  than  meets 
the  eye*  I  am  not  making  a  mystery  of  his  silence.  It  is 
issily  explained  by  the  single  fact,  that  he  went  out,  intend* 
iag  to  return  to  England  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  **  take 
piiest's  orders.'*  He  could  not,  therefore,  anticipate  much 
ittccesa  from  so  short  a  visit  to  America.  Besides,  his  si- 
lence ia  only  too  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  oracular  sum- 
mons to  return  immediately,  which  Wesley  addressed  to  him, 
as  their  vessels  met  and  passed  in  the  Channel.  What  I 
mean  to  say,  therefore,  is,  that  nothing  but  the  future  results 
of  his  American  enterprise  can  explain  its  origin.  It  was 
**  the  burden  of  the  Lord  '*  upon  his  spirit;  deeply  felt,  but 
not  fully  understood  by  himself  at  the  time,  nor  ever  perhaps 
in  this  world.  Only  He,  who  **  seeth  the  end  from  the  be- 
gnuitng,''  foresaw  the  bearings  of  Wfattefield's  mission  to 
Qeoigia,  upon  America.  We  can  now  see  many  of  the  rea- 
sons why  **  the  Spirit  did  not  suffer"  him  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land :  America  needed  him,  in  a  sense  he  did  not  suppose, 
and  to  an  extent  she  herself  did  not  suspect ;  and  the  reasons 
of  his  mission  are  not  all  unfolded  yet  It  had  much  influence 
apon  the  recent  revivals  in  that  country,  when  they  began ; 
and  is  likely  to  have  stiU  more  as  they  proceed.  In  the  mean- 
tioaet  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  new  revivals  in  America 
are  assailed  under  the  shelter  of  high-sounding  compliments 
to  the  old.  What  Dr.  Chauncy  denounced  as  wild  extrava- 
gance, in  the  times  of  Whitofield,  Calvin  Cotton  eulogizes  as 
prudent  zeal,  in  his  **  Reasons  for  preferring  Episcopacy.** 
The  truth  or  the  merits  of  Colton's  parting  charges  against 
his  former  connexions,  I  am  unable  to  appreciate ;  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  find,  that  the  episcopal  church  allows  a  new  cham- 
pion to  compliment  old  revivals.  She  ought  not,  however,  to 
plume  herself  on  the  compliments  paid  to  her  '*  orders,''  at 
the  expense  of  the  EnglLih  independents,  by  Colton.  By 
what  inlatuation  could  he  haveso  forgotten  allhe  saw  and  heard 
of  OS,  as  to  toll  America  that  we  prefer  recognition  to  ordinal 
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tion?   It  is  the  very  Bacrednesi  in  which  we  hold  the  latteTf 
that  leads  to  the  distinction. 

Whitefield,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  Georgia  in  1738. 
«« When  ahle  to  look  about  him,"  says  Dr.  Gillies,  *'  he  found 
every  thing  bore  the  aspect  of  an  infant  colony  ;  and  what 
was  more  discouraging  still,  he  saw  it  was  likely  to  continue 
so,  by  the  nature  of  its  constitution.  The  people  were  de« 
nied  the  use  of  both  rum  and  slaves ! "  This  Whitefield 
wrote,  and  this  Gillies  recorded,  without  any  comment  In« 
deed,  Whitefield  considered  the  denial  of  rum  and  slaves,  as 
more  than  a  misfortune  to  the  colony.  Hence  he  adds,  (after 
stating  that  female  heirs  were  not  allowed  to  inherit  lands,) 
*'  so  £at,  in  reality,  to  place  a  people  there  od  such  a  footing, 
was  little  better  than  to  tie  their  legs  and  bid  them  walk. 
The  scheme  was  well  meant  at  home;  but,  as  too  many 
years'  experience  evidently  proved,  it  was  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable in  so  hot  a  country  abroad." 

How  differently  would  Whitefield  write,  if  alive,  now!  But 
then,  he  was  not  wiser  than  his  times,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Indeed,  he  soon  became  a  slave  owner,  when  he 
founded  his  orphan-house  at  Georgia.  I  have  seen  the  in- 
ventory, in  his  own  hand-writiug,  of  the  dead  and  live  stock 
belonging  to  that  establishment.  In  that  document,  carts, 
cattle,  and  slaves,  are  described  and  valued  with  equal  forma- 
lity and  nonchalance! 

I  might  have  concealed  this  fact,  now  that  there  are  Ame- 
ricans who  may  employ  it  in  their  own  Justification ;  but  I 
have  not  hid  it,  because  even  they  cannot  hide  from  them- 
selves the  fact,  that  Whitefield  ought  never  to  have  held  a 
slave.  It  was  not  like  himseif^it  was  unworthy  of  him,  to 
do  so!  So  it  is  of  every  American  Christian.  **  I  wot  that 
through  ignorance  "  he  did  it,  as  did  their  and  our  fathers. 
He  would  not  do  it  now.  Who  does  not,  instinctively,  feel 
this?  How  difficult  it  is  to  believe  that  ever  George  White- 
field  could  have  written  the  following  words !  In  £s  memo- 
rial to  the  governor  of  Georgia,  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  found 
a  college,  he  urges  his  request  by  stating,  that  *'  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  is  intended  speedily  to  be  laid  out  in  pur- 
chasing a  large  number  of  negroes."  In  his  memorial  to  the 
king,  prajring  for  a  charter  to  the  intended  college,  he  pledges 
himself  to  **give  up  his  trust,  and  make  a^free  gift  of  all 
lands,  negroes,  goods  and  chattels,  which  he  now  stands  pos- 
sessed of  in  the  province  of  Georgia,  for  the  present  found- 
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tag,  and  towards  the  future  support,  of  a  college,  to  be  called 
Bethesda."  He  makes  a  similar  appeal  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  informing  him  that  "  the  number  of  negroes, 
jonng  and  old,  is  about  thirty  ;  •'  and  proving  to  him,  that  by 
*|  laying  out  only  a  thousand  pounds  in  purchasing  an  addi- 
tional number  of  negroes,"  the  income  of  the  college  would 
be  "easily  and  speedily  augmented.'^  In  his  own  printed 
account  of  the  state  of  the  orphan-house  in  1770,  he  thus 
classes  the  negroes:  men  ^,  women  11,  children  16.  In 
the  college  rules,  drawn  up  by  himself,  although  not  unmind- 
fill  of  the  coloured  branches  of  his  family,  he  makes  a  strange 
distinction  :  **  The  young  negro  boys  to  be  baptized  and 
taught  to  read.  The  young  negro  girls  to  be  taught  to  work 
with  the  needle."     •*  Lord,  what  is  man!  " 

Whitefield    did  not,  however,  forget  the  negroes  in  his 
preaching.      It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  close  his  ser- 
Bons  thus  :   **  I  must  not  forget  the  poor  negroes ;  no,  I  must 
not !  Jesus  Christ  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  others.     Nor 
do  I  mention  you  last,  because  I  despise  your  souls ;  but  be- 
cause I  would  have  what  I  shall  say  make  the  deeper  impres- 
sion on  your  hearts.     Oh  that  you  would  seek  the  Lord  to  be 
your  righteousness !    Who  knows  but  he  may  be  found  of 
you  ?  For  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female, 
bond  nor  free  ;  even  you  may  be  the  children  of  God,  if  you 
believe  in  Jesus.     Did  you  never  read  of  the  eunuch  belong- 
ing to  the  queen  of  Candace  t— -a  negro  like  yourselves,     lie 
believed.     The  Lord  was  his  righteousness.     He  was  bap- 
tized.   Do  you  also  believe — and  you  shall  be  saved.  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  same  now  as  he  was  yesterday,  and  will  wash 
yott  in  his  own  blood.     Go  home,  then— and  tura  the  words 
into  a  prayer,  and  entreat  the  Lord  to  be  your  righteousness. 
£ven  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  into  all  our  souls ! 
Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  Amen  and  Amen!  "     Serm.  14. 

Whitefield  embarked  for  Philadelphia,  with  a  family  con- 
sisting of  eight  men,  one  boy,  and  two  children,  besides  his 
zealous  aod  munificent  friend,  Mr.  Seward;  leaving  the 
biahop  of  London,  and  whoever  else  it  might  concern,  to  di- 
gest as  they  could  the  blunt  and  bold  answer  to  the  **  Pastoral 
Letter; '^  a  Letter  which  Gibson  ought  not  to  have  written, 
and  Watts  never  to  have  sanctioned  ;  for  its  moral  excellent 
cies  and  just  discriminations,  however  well  meant,  were  mix- 
ed up  with  maxims  ntboer$ive  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
.  (yod.     This  conviction  Whitefield  proclaimed  before  20,000 
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people  at  Blackheath,  on  the  day  the  letter  appeared;  and  be 
wrote  in  his  diary  that  night,  afler  going  on  board,  the  follow- 
ing note  :  ^*  I  felt  great  freedom  in  myself,  and  could  not  but 
take  notice  of  a  mistake  his  lordship  of  London  was  guilty 
of ;-— for  he  exhorts  his  clergy*  $o  to  explain  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  as  to  make  our  good  works  a 
necessary  condition  of  it.     St.  Paul  pronounces  a  dreadfoJ 
anathe^ma  against  those  who  join  faith  and  works  togetber* 
in  order  to  Sieir  being  justified  in  the  sight  of  God.     I  prajr 
God,  that  all  preachers  may  be  freed  from  so  tremendous  a 
sentence  I  And  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen  and  Amen.'* 

I  mention  this  fact  again,  because  it  gave  Whitefield  a 
new  point  to  contend  for,  which  much  improved  his  views  of 
the  point  he  began  with ;  for  at  first,  he  almost  put  regene- 
ration in  the  room  of  justification ;  as  well  as  preached  too 
little  of  the  truth,  by  which  the  Spirit  regenerates  the  soul. 

The  delay  of  the  vessel  in  the  river  enabled  him  to  answer 
the  bishop  before  sailing  ;  and  the  new  question  ab8oii>ed  him 
in  thought  and  reading,  throughout  the  voyage.  Not,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  divert  him  from  the  duties  of  a  ship  chaplain. 
These  he  discharged  with  the  same  fidelity  as  formerly ;  bul 
as  they  did  not  make  so  much  demand  upon  his  time*  be  gave 
himself  *'  to  reading." 

Amongst  the  books  which  helped  him  miffhtily  at  this  time, 
were  Jonathan  Wame's  **  Church  of  JSngUmd  Man  turned 
Dissenter^^  and  "  Armtnianiwrn  the  back-door  to  Popery?^  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  these  two ;  but  as  tbey  are 
chiefly  composed  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Edwards'  JFVeaeAcr, 
their  character  is  no  secret ;  and  it  loses  nothing  of  its  point 
in  the  hands  of  Warne,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  pamf^et  oi- 
titled,  '*  The  dreadful  Degeneracy  of  the  Clergy,  the  means 
to  promote  Irreligion,  Atheism,  and  Popery,"  which  he  drew 
from  Edwards  and  dedicated  to  Whitefield* 

Warne  was  thus  the  first  dissenter  who  wrote  on  White- 
field's  behalf.  The  compliment  also  was  well  timed,  and  well 
judged ;  for  it  sustained  him  agabst  the  bishop,  by  the  testi* 
mony  of  the  fathers  and  martyrs  of  the  church,  and  brought 
the  puritans  under  his  notice.  Warne  tells  Whitefield,  to  ^  go 
on  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;"  for  the  truths  submitted  him 
(with  which  his  own  preaching  is  delicately  identified)  "  are  to 
be  found  sparkling  up  and  down  in  the  labours  of  our  godly 
reformers  and  holy  martyrs,  hfce  so  many  diamonds  cl  the 
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greatest  lustre,  and  are  the  bases  of  all  sound  lelurion  both  in 
heart  and  life.*' 

It  was  well  for  Whitefield  that  he  had  studied  Wame's  spe- 
amens  of  the  reformers  and  puritans,  before  he  reached  New 
England:  ^ey  enabled  him  to  adjust  his  phraseology  in  the 
pmpit  to  '« the  form  of  sound  words"  in  the  States  ;  and  pre- 
pared him  to  retract  and  explain  expressions  in  his  printed 
aermotts,  wikich  the  descendants  of  the  puritans  were  not  slow, 
■or  ceremonious,  nor  wrong,  in  condemning* 

Another  thing  which  helped  to  clear  and  simplify  his  own 
news  of  the  gospel,  during  the  yoyage,  was,  the  discnssion 
■e  carried  on  with  a  quaker,  who  preached  occasionally  in 
fte  cabin,  and  always  against  the  omiward  Christ  His  doo^ 
tee  of  the  imward  Christ,  and  his  confounding  of  the  inward 
^  with  the  Spirit,  led  Whitefield  to  confess  and  contend, 
wat  ^«  the  outward  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  is 
the  sole  fountain  and  cause  of  ail  the  inward  communications 
receiTed  from  the  Spirit" 

In  other  respects,  his  voyage  had  not  much  interest  It 
^»  however,  so  useful  to  himself,  that  he  said  on  reviewing 
we  knowledge  he  had  acquired  during  it,  ^I  would  not  but 
have  come  this  voyage  for  a  thousand  worids."  One  of  die 
onits  of  it  was,  his  ^  Letter  to  the  Religions  Societies  in 
England  and  Wales,  lately  set  on  foot ; ''  a  pamphlet  which  had 
no  ordinairy  influence  upon  their  faith  and  patience.  It  is 
founded  upon  Heb.  x.  23,  which  he  transhites  thus :  »*  Having 
been  washed  in  the  body  with  pure  water,  let  us  hold  fast  the 
mutual  and  uniform  profession  of  the  hope,  without  wavering} 
for  He  is  faithful  that  hath  promised." 

The  letter  bears  date  September  22 ;  and  presents  a  re« 
nutrkable  contrast  to  his  own  hopes  on  that  day,  as  these 
appear  in  his  diaiy  :-^«not  that  he  hunself  was  in  despair ;  but 
ke  felt,  he  says,  **something  of  that  which  Adam  felt  when  he 
was  turned  out  of  paradise,  ate  but  little,  and  went  mourning 
all  the  day  long."  Accordingly,  he  does  not  mention  the 
letter,  nor  intimate  that  he  had  done  any  thing  but  **  weep 
bitterly." 

This  arose  from  the  overwhelming  discoveries  he  had  made 
of  the  plagues  of  his  own  heart,  and  of  the  depths  of  Satan, 
It  happily  reminded  him,  however,  of  Luther's  experience,-^ 
*^  that  he  never  undertook  any  fresh  work,  but  be  was  visited 
either  with  a  fit  of  sickness,  or  with  some  strong  temptation." 
^May  I  follow  him,"  he  says,  «'  as  be  did  Christ"    Tbu9 
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bnmbledt  improved,  an4  elloouTBged»  to  penevere  in  bis  werk* 
he  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  after  a  passage  of  nine  weeks ; 
and  after  having  had,  he  says,  ^  a  legion  of  devils  cast  out  of 
Us  heart  by  the  power  of  Christ." 

His  welcome  at  Philadelphia  was  cordiaL  Both  ministeiB 
and  lajmen  of  all  denominations  visited  him,  and  invited  han 
to  preach.  He  was  especially  pleased  to  finid  that  they  pre- 
ferred sermons  when  **  not  delivered  within  the  church  waHs." 
It  was  well  they  did  ;  for  his  fame  had  reached  the  city  before 
he  arrived,  and  thus  collected  crowds  which  no  church  could 
ooBtain.  *^  The  court-steps  "  became  bis  pulpit ;  aadneitiber 
he  nor  die  people  wearied,  aldiou^  the  cold  winds  of  No- 
vember blew  upon  them  night  aflCT  night. 

Old  Mr.  Tennent,  of  Ne^uumny,  (the  fatiwr  of  the  Ten- 
nents,)  came  to  visit  and  hear  him ;  and  dius  paved  his  way 
to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  GiU 
bert,  the  oklest  son  of  the  ««good  oki  men,"  as  Whitefield 
always  called  him.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  George  White- 
field  were  just  the  taea  to  meet  at  this  time.  Both  were- 
popular,  and  both-had  been  persecuted.  Aocordin^y,  they 
Unddnrtood  and  appreciated  each  other  at  once.  Tennent 
readily  entered  into  Whiteiield's  views ;  and  Whitefiehi,  no- 
bly despising  all  the  abominable  imputatioBs  which  the  world 
cast  upon  Tennent,  identified  himself  with  him  in  America ; 
and  told  England  that  he  was  *^  a  sen  of  thunder,  whose  preach* 
mg  must  either  convert  or  enrage  hypocrites."    Jawrnah. 

This  was  no  ordtnary  magBanimity ;  for,  at  the  time.  Ten* 
Bent's  name  was  loaded  with  reproach,  and  the  grossest  im- 
moralities were  attributed  to  him.  Anuricam,  Biog.  Did. 
He  outlived  them  all,  however,  and  closed  a  life  of  signal 
usefiilttess  by  a  death  of  signal  peace. 

How  much  Whitefield  was  both  strudi  and  humbled  by  his 
preaching,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  record : — ^^  Never 
before  heard  I  such  a  searching  sermon.  He  went  to  the  hot- 
torn  indeed,  and  did  not  daub  with  untempered  mortar.  He 
convinced  me  more  and  more,  that  we  can  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ  no  further  than  we  have  experienced  the  pow«r  of  it 
in  our  hearts.  I  found  what  a  babt  and  novice  I  was  in  the 
things  of  God.'\  Diary, 

After  preaching  together  in  various  places  they  went  to 
Neshaminy,  to  visit  the  good  old  patriarch ;  and  to  tee  the 
log-house,  (so  like  '*  the  schools  of  the  ancient  prophets  I ") 
where  Mr.  Tennent  had,  by  himself,  trained  for  the  ministrf, 
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loviudv  Ganpbellt  Lawrence,  BeattyvRobiiieon,  and  Samuel 
BJair,  beeides  his  four  sons.  Whitefield  was  delighted  with 
the  scene,  and  predicted  the  result  of  the  patriarch's  enter^ 
piise:  ««Tbe  deril  will  certainly  rage  against  the  work,  but  I 
am  peiBttaded  it  will  not  come  to  naught."  It  did  not.  It 
Wcanie  Priacetown  College* 

At  New- York,  Wliitefield  was  refused  the  use  of  both  the 
church  and  the  court-house.  The  commissary  of  the  bishop, 
k  says,  was  **  full  of  anger  and  resentment,  and  denied  me 
tttt  use  of  his  piUpit,  before  I  aaked  for  it  I  He  said,  they  did 
not  want  my  assistance.  I  replied,  If  they  preach  iIm  gospel, 
I  wish  them  good  luck :  I  will  preach  in  the  fields;  for  all 
pfaMses  are  alike  lo  me."  So  they  were:  for,  in  the  afternoon, 
he  pteached  in  the  fields,  and,  in  the  evening,  in  Mr.  (after* 
wuds  Dr.)  Pemberton's  meeting-house.  (Dr.  Pemberton 
published,  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  Whitefield.  He 
waa  then  at  Boston,  having  been  dismissed  ftora  New-Tork, 
by  a  cabal  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.) 

Whitafield  did  not  excite  much  public  attentiott  in  New- 
T«rk,  ait  this  time,  ncv,  indeed,  on  any  subsequent  visit,  until 
1764,  when  he  preached  there  seven  weeks,  with  great  accept'* 
snc»  and  success.  Still,  even  his  first  labours  were  not  in 
vaia.  Pembetton  wrote  to  him  at  Philadelphia,  that  ••many 
were  deeply  afiected ;  and  some  who  had  been  loose  and 
pteiiigate,  were  ashamed,  and  set  upon  thorough  reformation." 
The  printers  also,  at  both  places,  applied  to  him  for  sermons 
to  publish  ;  asBuring  him,  that  hundreds  had  called  for  them, 
and  that  thouaaads  would  purchase  them.  This  request  he 
aompMed  with,  and  **  gave  lOut"  (I  use  his  own  expression, 
wiihoet  knowing  its  meaning)  ^  two  $%iempon  discourses  to 
be  published." 

His  own  opinions  of  this  tour,  of  which  New-Tork  and 
Huladelphia  were  the  centres,  are  expressed  in  stronger  lan<- 
gaage  than  I  can  illustrate  from  my  documents,  ample  as 
Siey  aie.  **  It  is  unknown,"  he  says,  **  what  deep  impres- 
sions have  been  wrought  upon  the  hearts  of  hundreds.  Many 
poor  sinners  have,  I  trust,  been  called  home,  and  great  num- 
bers are  under  strong  convictions.  An  opposer  told  me,  I 
had  unhinged  many  g09d  sort  of  people.     I  believe  it" 

One  proof  of  the  impression  he  made,  was  given  in  the 
praseets  he  received  for  his  orphan  family.  **  They  sent  roe 
butter,  sugar,  chocolate,  pickles,  cheese,  and  flour,  for  mv 
erphaaa :  andt  indeedt  I  ceald  almost  say,  they  would  phick 
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Out  their  own  eyes  and  give  me.  Oh  that  what  God  says  of 
the  church  of  Philadelphia,  may  now  be  fulfilled  in  the  city 
called  after  her  name — *I  know  iky  worki.^ " 

This  readiness  to  aid  him  in  his  favourite  enterprise,  deter- 
mined him  to  go  to  Georgia  by  land,  that  he  might  collect  bj 
the  way.  Several  entered  heartily  into  this  plan,  and  pur« 
chased  a  sloop  (which  he  called  the  Savannah)  to  send  on  the 
family  by  sea. 

On  leaving  Philadelphia,  with  Sewaid,  nearly  twenty  gen- 
tlemen, on  horseback,  accompanied  him  ;  and,  before  thej 
reached  Chester,  two  hundred  more  had  come  to  meet  hinu 
On  his  arrival,  the  judges  sent  him  word,  that  they  would  defer 
their  meeting  until  his  sermon  was  over ;  and  the  cleigymaa« 
finding  the  diurch  would  be  too  small,  (for  nearly  a  thouaand 

Eople  had  come  from  Philadelphia,)  prepared  a  platform  for 
n,  from  which  he  addressed  an  immense  assembly. 

Amon^t  other  places  which  he  visited  on  dus  tour,  was 
Whitely  Creek,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  WiUian 
Tennent;  and  met  with  what  hardly  gratified  him  less,  a 
Welsh  family,  who  had  heard  him  at  Cardifi*  and  Kingswood, 
before  they  emigrated.  In  vain  any  one  else  begged  of  him 
to  be  their  guest ;  he  would  go  nowhere  but  to  me  Uaweia^ 
The  name  accounts  for  their  fascination ;  it  was  associated 
with  Wales,  Bristol,  and  Howel  Harris. 

Whitefield  became  much  attached  to  William  Tennent. 
It  was  from  him  he  received  the  well-known  reproof  against 
impatience  for  heaven.  They  were  dining  with  Governor 
Livingston  one  day,  and  Whitefield,  being  much  exhausted 
by  severe  labour,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  soon  enter 
into  his  rest.  He  appealed  also  to  Tennent,  if  that  was  not 
kit  comfort  1  Tennent  rephed,  *«  What  do  you  think  I  should 
say,  if  I  were  to  send  my  man  Tom  into  the  field  to  plough, 
and  at  noon  should  find  huo  lounging  under  a  tree,  complain* 
ing  of  the  heat,  and  begging  to  be  discharged  from  his  hard 
service  ?  What  should  I  say  ?  Why,  that  he  was  an  idle, 
lazy  fellow,  and  that  his  business  was  to  do  the  work  I  had 
appointed  him."  This  would  have  been  a  powerful  rebuke 
from  any  one*  It  was  peculiar  from  William  Tennent.  In 
early  life  he  had  lain  in  a  trance,  which  was  so  like  death,  that 
his  funeral  was  prepared,  and  with  difficulty  prevented.  The 
physician,  having  heard  that  the  flesh  under  the  arm  had 
quivered  when  the  body  was  laid  out,  insisted  upon  a  delay  of 
three  days.    At  the  close  of  that  time,  no  change  bad  taken 
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Ace ;  and  tbereforet  the  family  resolred  to  inter  the  corpse. 
out  still,  the  physician  hesitated.  He  begged  for  another 
hoar;  then  for  half  an  hour ;  then  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour : 
Aod  just  as  this  last  period  was  expiring,  whilst  he  was 
■oiBteiiing  the  swollen  tongue,  the  eyes  opened,  and  a  groan 
was  uttered*  He  persevered ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
kNnrs,  Tennent  revived  !  but  with  the  loss  of  all  his  former 
ideas.  His  mind  was  a  blank  for  nearly  a  year,  in  reference 
1o  all  his  past  tife.  He  had,  however,  a  vivid  impression  of 
having  been  in  heaven,  during  his  trance;  and,  for  three 
years  after,  the  sounds  he  seemed  to  have  heard  in  glory 
were  ne^er  out  of  his  ears.  Indeed,  all  through  his  future 
life,  he  was  a  heavenly-minded  Christian.  This  was  the 
nan  who  reproved  Whitefield ;  and  the  effect  was  increased 
I7  the  fact,  that  Tennent  was  a  champion  for  civil  and  relip 
gioos  liberty,  as  well  as  a  conscious  heir  of  gk>iy.  Americam 
Biog.  niet 

In  the  coarse  of  this  tour  towards  Georgia,  Whitefield  had 
to  endure  ccmsiderable  privations  and  peril  in  riding  through 
the  woods.  On  one  occasion,  he  heard  the  wolves  **  howl* 
big  hke  a  kennel  of  hounds,''  near  to  the  road.  On  another, 
he  had  a  narrow  escape  in  trying  to  cross  the  Potomac  in  a 
Sturm.  He  had  also  to  swim  his  horse  once,  owing  to  the 
toods  ;  for  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter.  One  night  Sew- 
vd  and  he  lost  themselves  in  the  woods  of  South  Carolina, 
>nd  were  much  alarmed  at  seeing  groups  of  negroes  dancing 
around  great  fires.  No  real  injury,  however,  was  sustained 
from  the  journey,  notwithstanding  all  its  hardships. 

He  arrived  at  Charleston  in  good  health  and  hi^  spirtts. 
"^Here,"  says  Gillies, «« he  soon  found  that,  by  field  preaching, 
he  had  lost  his  old  friend  the  commissary,  who  once  promis* 
ed  to  defend  him  with  life  and  fortune."  The  commissary 
had  shame  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  whilst  Whitefield 
staid  ;  and  the  curate  said,  he  could  not  admit  him  into  the 
pulpit  whilst  Garden  was  absent  The  people,  however,  had 
iKit  forgotten  him.  All  the  town  were  clamorous  for  him  to 
preach  somewhere.  Accordingly,  he  accepted  invitations  to 
both  the  French  church  and  the  independent  chapel. 

The  congregations  were  large  and  polite ;  but  presented 
**an  affectMl  finery  and  gaiety  of  dress  and  deportment, 
which,"  he  says,  ^  I  question  if  the  court-end  of  London 
could  exceed."  Before  he  left,  however,  there  was  what  he 
eails  ^a  gkrioas  dtwr^tion  in  the  audience."    Many  wept ; 
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and  the  light  and  aiiy  had  a  visible  concern  in  their  faces. 
Such  was  their  urgency  to  hear  more,  that  they  won  him  back 
from  the  boat,  aRer  he  had  gone  to  the  shore  to  sail  for  Geor- 
gia, and  prevailed  on  him  to  preach  again. 

Here  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  indepen- 
dent minister,  Josiah  Smith ;  the  first  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  received  a  literary  degree.     MUkr^s  Retrospect. 
Smith  published  a  remarkable  sermon  soon  after,  entitled, 
^  The  Character  and  Preaching  of  Whittfield,  impartiaify 
reprtetnied  and  supported"     Strange  as  this  title  is,  both  Dr. 
Colman  and  Mr.  Cooper  of  Boston  united  in  writing  a  recom- 
mendatory preface  to  it     And  no  wonder  ;  it  was  worthy  of 
their  sanction.     I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  written  since, 
which  defines  and  defends  the  character  of  Whitefield  better. 
The  text  is.  Job  xxxii.  17,  *'I  said,  I  will  answer  also  mj 
part,  I  also  will  show  mine  opinion.''     He  begins  by  saying, 
**  My  design  from  this  text  is,  to  show  my  impartial  opinion 
of  that  son  of  thunder,  who  lately  graced  and  warmed  this 
desk ;  and  would  have  been  an  ornament,  I  think,  to  the  best 
pulpit  in  the  province."     (This  was  a  liit  as  well  as  a  hint  to 
Commissary  Garden.)     The  plan  of  the  sermon  is  stated 
thus  :  "  The  scheme,  I  propose,  is.  First,  To  give  my  opinion 
of  the  doctrvue  he  insisted  on,  and  so  well  established.     Sec*  - 
ond.  To  speak  something  of  the  manner  of  his  preaching. 
Third,  To  offer  my  sentiments  upon  his  personal  character. 
Lastly,  To  give  you  my  thoughts,  what  Providence  seems  to 
have  in  its  view,  in  raising  up  men  of  this  stamp  in  our  day; 
almost  every  where  spoken  against,  yet  crowded  aAer  and 
justly  admired." 

Smith's  defence  of  Whitefield's  doctrine  is  masteriy.  His 
account  of  his  manner  is  the  best  I  have  ever  met  with.  *'He 
is  certainly  a  finished  preacher.  A  noble  ne^gence  ran 
dirough  his  style.  The  passion  and  flame  of  his  expressions 
will,  1  trust,  be  long  felt  by  many.  My  pen  cannot  describe 
his  action  and  gestures,  in  all  their  strength  and  decencies. 

**  He  appeared  to  me,  in  all  his  discourses,  very  deeplj 
affected  and  impressed  in  his  own  heart  How  did  that  bum 
and  boil  within  him,  when  he  spake  of  the  things  he  had  made 
*  touching  the  King ! '  How  was  his  tongue  like  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  touched  as  with  a  coal  from  the  altar !  With 
what  a  flow  of  words — ^what  a  ready  profusion  of  language, 
did  he  speak  to  us  upon  the  great  concerns  of  our  souls  t  In 
IvbfU  a  flaming  lighl  did  be  set  our  eternity  before  us !  How 
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earnestly  he  pressed  Christ  upon  us !  How  did  be  move  our 
passions  with  the  constraining  love  of  such  a  Redeemer  ?  The 
awe-4he  sDence — the  attention  which  sat  upon  the  face  of 
tile  great  audience^  was  an  argument  how  he  could  reign  over 
all  their  powers.  Many  thought  he  spake  as  never  man  spake 
before  him.  So  charmed  were  the  people  with  his  manner  of 
address*  that  they  shut  up  their  shops,  forgot  their  secular 
business,  and  laid  aside  their  schemes  for  the  world  ;  and  the 
oftener  he  preached,  the  keener  edge  he  seemed  to  put  upon 
their  desires  to  hear  him  again. 

**How  awfully — with  what  thunder  and  sound — did  he  dis* 
charge  the  artillery  of  heaven  upon  us  I  And  yet,  how  could 
he  soften  and  melt  even  a  soldier  of  Ulysses^  with  the 
mercy  of  God !  How  close,  strong,  and  pungent  were  his  ap* 
plication  to  the  conscience ;  mingling  light  and  heat ;  point- 
ing the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  at  the  hearts  of  sinners,  while 
ke  poured  in  the  balm  upon  the  wounds  of  the  contrite,  and 
made  broken  bones  rejoice.  £temal  themes,  the  tremendous 
solemnities  of  our  religion,  were  all  alive  upon  his  tongue ! 
So,  methinks,  (if  you  will  forgive  the  figure,)  St  Paul  would 
^ok  and  speak  in  a  pulpit  In  some  such  manner,  I  am 
tempted  to  conceive  of  a  seraph,  were  he  sent  down  to  preach 
among  us,  and  to  tell  us  what  things  he  had  seen  and  heard 
above. 

*^  How  hold  and  courageous  did  he  look !  He  was  no  flat- 
terer ;    would  not  suffer  men  to  settle  on  their  lees ;  did  not 
prophesy  smooth  things,  nor  sew  pillows.     He  taught  the 
way  of  God  in  truth,  and  regarded  not  the  person  of  men. 
He  struck  at  the  politest  and  most  modish  of  our  vices  and 
Bt  the  most  (hshionable  entertainments,  regardless  of  eveiy 
one's  presence,  but  His  in  whose  name  he  spake  with  this 
authority.     And  I  dare  warrant,  if  none  should  go  to  these 
diversions,  until  thej  have  answered  the  solemn  questions  he 
put  to  their  consciences,  our  theatre  would  soon  sink  and  per- 
ish.    I  freely  own  he  has  taken  my  heart  I '' 

In  a  note  to  this  sermon.  Smith  states  that  JSOOOwere  con- 
tributed in  Charleston  to  the  orphan-house,  when  WhitefieM 
returned. 

He  left  Charleston  in  an  open  canoe,  with  five  negro  row* 
ers,  and  reached  Savannah  in  safety.  *^  In  their  way,"  says 
Gillies,  **  they  lay,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  woods,  upon  the 
ground,  near  a  large  fire,  which  keeps  off  the  wild  beasts  :  ** 
*«  An  emblem,"  says  Wfaitefield,  '*  of  the  divine  love  and  pre- 
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•ence  keeping  off  evib  and  comiptionB  from  the  eoul."     H# 
found  Georgia  much  deserted  and  depressed ;  but  was  much 
pleased  with  the  tract  of  land*  which  Habersham  had  selected 
as  the  site  of  the  orphan-house.     It  was  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  Savannah,  and  inckided  five  hundred  acres.     On 
the  24th  of  Januarji  1740,  he  took  formal  ^  possession  of  him 
lot,  and  called  it  Bethesda,  the  House  of  Mercy."     Next 
week,  he  laid  out  the  ground-plan  of  the  building ;  and  em* 
ployed  many  woikmen,  who  would  otherwise  have  left  the 
colony.     In  the  meantime,  he  hired  a  large  house,  and  tdbk  in 
twenty-four  orphans.     Thus  he  incurred  at  once  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  a  large  family  and  a  larger  institution  ;  ^*  en* 
couraged,"  he  says,  **  by  the  example  of  Professor  Franck." 
Many  years  after,  on  reverting  to  this  undertaking,  he  8aid« 
**I  forgot  to  recollect,  that  Professor  Franck  built  in  Glaucha^ 
in  a  populous  country,  and  that  I  was  building  at  the  very  tail 
of  the  world,  where  I  could  expect  the  least  supply,  and  which 
the  badness  of  the  constitution  (of  the  colony)  which  I  expects 
ed  every  day  to  be  altered,  rendered  it  by  far  the  most  expen* 
sive  part  of  all  his  Majesty's  dominions.     But  had  I  received 
more  and  ventured  less,  I  should  have  suffered  less,  and 
others  more."    It  was  well  for  the  colony,  however,  and  bet« 
ter  for  the  world,  that  he  did  '* forget  to  recollect"  all  this* 
By  committing  himself  upon  Bethesda,  he  was  con^Uedt 
like  Paul  when  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  poor  saints  in 
Jerusalem,  to  visit  the  churches  everywhere. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  orphan-house,  he  left  Sa* 
vannah,  to  provide  as  he  could  for  forty  oqihans,  and  about 
sixty  servants  and  workmen ;  for  such  was  the  number  de* 
pendent  on  him*  He,  however,  had  no  fears  nor  miagivin^i 
of  heart.  *^  Near  a  hundred  mouths,"  he  writes  at  the  time, 
*«are  daily  to  be  supplied  with  food;  the  expense  is  great; 
but  our  great  and  good  God  will,  I  am  persuaded,  enable  me 
to  defray  it  As  yeU  I  am  kept  from  the  least  doubting. 
The  more  my  family  increases,  the  more  enlargement  and 
comfort  I  feel.  Set  thy  almigh^  ^  to  it,  O  gracious  Fa- 
ther, and  for  thine  own  name's  sake  convince  us  more  and 
more,  that  thou  never  wilt  forsake  those  who  put  their  trust  i 
in  thee."  On  reviewing  this  passage  fifteen  years  after,  he 
wrote,  ^Hitherto,  blessed  be  God,  I  luive  not  been  disappoint'> 
ed  of  my  hope."    Rev.  Jowm. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  place  where  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  orphan-house,  after  having  commenced  the  work :  and 
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hb  snoee^dedi  aitkoiigli  not  in  the  diurclies.  The  crnnmcN 
MTf  told  hUn,  t^t  he  would  lead  tbe  dmrek  no  nere  to  him. 
"Fif  ^^dds  are  opem^**  wms  his  laconic  answer ;  and  eight 
thwmnd  people  replied  to  his  call  that  night,  and  ten  thou* 
Bud  next  day.  On  the  Sabbath  moniing  he  cettected  £1 10 
fcr  his  **  poor  orphans ;  ^  and  then  went  to  chufch,  where  the 
eonmissarj'  preached  a  sermon  on  justification  bj  works, 
Whitefield  hsud  been  recognized  at  chorch ;  and,  acoordingl^r, 
was  ezf^cted  to  answer  the  sermon  in  the  evening.  He  did, 
sad  collected  £80  mere  fof  Bethesda. 

ICmiey  wmm^  however,  the  least  pait  of  his  success.  Manj 
iools  were  both  awakened  and  won.  Negroes  came  to  him, 
iskittg,  **  Have  I  a  soal  ?  "  Societies  for  prajer  and  mutual 
tdtficalioii  were  set  np  in  varions  parts  of  the  city.  Scoffers 
were  silent,  or  only  muttered  their  curses  over  ^  puncl^ 
bowl  in  taverns,  **  because,"  says  he,  *^  I  did  not  preach  up 
more  morality ! "  Sewmrd  relates  an  anecdote  in  his  journal, 
at  this  tinae,  which  deserves  to  be  extracted.  **A  drinking 
club,  whereof  a  clergyman  was  a  member,  had  a  negro  boy 
attemfing  them,  who  used  to  mimic  people  for  their  diversion. 
The  gentleman  had  him  mimic  our  brother  Whitefiekl ;  which 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  do  (Whitefield  bad  just  published 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  negroes) ;  but  they  insisting  upon 
it,  he  stood  up  and  said,  *I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ;  I  lie  not; 
anless  you  repent,  you  will  all  be  damned.'  This  unexpect- 
ed speech  broke  up  the  club,  wlukh  has  never  met  since.*' 
Heward's  Jaumai, 

At  this  time  Whitefield  and  Seward  became  acquainted 
with  Anthony  Benezett,  the  philanthropist.  He  was  a  qua- 
ker  :  but  he  confessed  to  them  witli  tears,  that  the  society,  in 
general,  were  in  a  state  of  carnal  security.  .This  led  White- 
field  to  ^be  very  plain  and  powerful"  in  exposing  their 
errors.  The  consequence  was,  that  many  of  them  forsook 
Urn.  Benezett  eviciently  caught  something  of  Wbitefield^s 
spirit,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  subsequent  Ittstory.  It  was  at 
fitts  amiable  philanthropist's  funeral,  when  hundreds  of  weep- 
ing negroes  stood  round,  that  an  American  officer  said,  **I 
would  mther  be  Anthony  Benezett  in  that  coffin,  than  George 
Washington  with  all  his  fame."     Amer,  Biogr. 

The  simf^city  of  Seward,  at  this  time  is  amusing.     He 

was  not  only  Whitofiekl's  Boswell,  but  also  his  trumpeter. 

And  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  being  the  writer  of  the  para- 

inraphs  and  advertisements  which  then  appeared  in  the  news^ 
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papera.  One  of  them*  which  he  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  th«) 
New-Tork  paper,  is  worth  quotings  for  the  facts  it  coatains* 
»We  hear  from  Phitadelphia«  tlmt  since  Mn  Whitefield's 
preaching  there,  the  dancing-school  and  concert-room  hare 
been  shut  up,  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
at  which  some  gentlemen  were  so  enraged,  Uiat  they  broke 
open  the  door.  It  is  most  extraordinarj  that  such  devilish 
diversions  should  be  supported  in  that  city,  and  by  some  of 
diat  very  sect,  whose  first  principles  are  an  utter  detestation 
of  them ;  as  appears  from  William  Penn's  *No  Cross,  no 
Crown ;'  in  whioh  he  says,  *£very  step  in  a  dance  is  a  step 
to  hell.' »' 

It  was  Seward  himself  who  had  taken  away  the  keys  of  the 
assembly  rooms,  that  all  the  people  might  come  to  hear 
Whitefield.  He  obtained  the  keys  from  the  keeper,  on  pro* 
mising  to  meet  all  consequences*  Accordingly,  he  waa 
threatened  with  a  caning^  and  got  weU  abused ;  which  quite 
delighted  him.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  known,  that  Seward 
was  hurried  away  into  rash  zeal  on  this  occasion,  by  finding 
a  son  of  PfiNN  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  assembly  house* 
This  would  have  provoked  even  an  English  quaker,  as  well 
as  a  methodist.  Journal^  p.  6.  He  had,  however,  to  provide 
for  the  dancing  master^s  family.  He  did  also  a  better  thing 
at  this  time  :  **  Agreed  with  Mr.  Allen  for  five  thousand  acree 
of  land,  on  the  forks  of  the  Delaware  ;  the  conveyance  to  be 
made  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  after  that  assigned  to  me  as 
security  for  my  money,  j^2,200."  This  purchase  was  chiefly 
made  for  the  benevolent  design  of  a  negro  school,  similar 
to  the  orphan-house.  Seward,  however,  did  not  live  to  carry 
his  design  into  effect.  He  died  before  Whitefield  returned  to 
England. 

Ailer  visiting  various  places,  aud  producing  every  where  a 
great  impression,  Wliitefield  arrived  at  New- 1  ork,  where  he 
was  met  by  William  Tennent.  He  had,  however,  overtaxed 
his  streogOi  by  labour,  and  lost  his  appetite.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  create  a  great  sensation  there  at  this  time ;  at  least, 
not  equal  to  that  in  other  places.  His  audiences,  however, 
were  never  under  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons,  and  he 
obtained  £300  for  Bethesda. 

It  is  very  affecting  to  read  his  diary  at  this  time :  he  was 
fK>  unwilling  to  give  way  to  his  sufferings,  and  so  unable  to  do 
justice  to  his  burning  seal.  He  made  a  desperate  effort  at 
Long-Island  to  reach  his. usual  pitch ;  but  almost  sunk  under 
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If,  ft8  he  tamed  to  the  ministers,  exclufning,  **Oh  that  w€ 
mre  all  a  flame  of  fore!'' 

On  his  way  to  Pl^ladelphia  again,  he  revived ;  having  had 
Ae  assistance  and  society  of  the  Tennents,  and  some  retresh- 
ing  sleep,  which  he  says,  ^  my  body  much  wanted.''     This 
nUy  was  opportune ;    for  the  whole  city  was  moved  at  his 
coming.     He,  too,  was  moved  with  indignationt  on  hearing 
that  antinamiianUm  had  been  charged  against  the  tendency  3[ 
)aB  doctrine.     Accordingly,  he  '*  cleared  himself  from  the 
aspersion  with  great  spirit,"  in  his  first  sermon.     ^^  I  abhor 
the  thoughts  of  it,''  he  said ;   ^  and  whosoever  entertains  the 
doctrines  of  free  grace  in  an  honest  heart,  will  find  Uiem  cause 
Mm  to  be  fraitfuJ  in  every  good  word  and  work."'   In  this 
loathing  abhorrence  of  antinomianism,  Rowland  Hill  always 
appeared  to  me  to  inherit  diennantle  and  spirit  of  Whitefield, 
and  to  renaember  that  he  inherited  them.     His  well-known 
sarcasm,  ^  It  is  a  natty  religion,"  did  more  execution  upon 
fliat  monster  of  the  mire,  than  any  weapon  I  have  seen  wield* 
ed.     The  look  and  the  tone,  in  which  this  was  uttered,  justi- 
fied as  they  were  by  his  own  holy  character,  were  irresistible* 
The  hit  struck  as  wit,  and  stuck  as  wisdom.     Whitefield  hav* 
ing  repelled  the  charge  of  antinomianism  in  Philadelphia,  had 
aext  to  justify  his  z^.     That  was  attacked  on  the  following 
Sabbath  in  church,  whilst  he  himself  was  present     The  cler« 
gyman  took  for  his  text  *'I  bear  them  record,  they  have  a 
seal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."     It  was  an 
onfortunate  selection  for  the  accuser ;  and  Whitefield  turned 
file  context  upon  him  with  tremendous  point  and  power,  in  the 
evening,  before  an  audience  of  twenty  thousand.    «*  I  could 
have  wished  he  had  considered  the  next  words--^  for  they 
being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to 
establish  their  mon  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themt* 
selves  to  the  righteousness  of  God.     For  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  tiiat  believeth,' "  Rom. 
X.  3,  4*     That  night  fifty  rugroe$^  besides  many  other  con- 
verts, came  to  tell  him  ^iriiat  God  had  done  for  their  souls." 
Next  day  he  set  out  for  Derby,  and  found,  whe»he  came  to 
the  ferry,  that  ^'  people  had  been  crossing  over,  as  fost  as  two 
boats  could  carry  them,  ever  since  three  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing.'^     Many  of  them  followed  him  to  Chester  and  Welling- 
ton also,  and  almost  wore  him  out  by  their  claims  upon  li^ 
time  and  strength.     They  were  not,  however,  inconsiderate 
of  his  object :  they  gave  him  much,  and  promised  him  more, 
for  his  orphans. 
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Whilst  in  ^  Chester  county,"  a  mw  feature  was  added  to 
the  efTects  of  his  ministrj.  It  had  often  been  accompanied 
bj  the  deep  silence  of  awe*  and  the  silent  tears  of  penitence, 
both  in  England  and  America ;  but  it  never  produced  pares* 
ysms  of  crjfing  or  conviction.  Something  of  this  kind  cei^ 
tainly  happened  at  Bristol ;  for  Wesley  appeals  with  triumph 
to  ^  outward  signs,"  similar  to  those  produced  there  by  him« 
self,  although  Whitefield  says  nothing  about  them  in  his  jouT'* 
nals;  ^*  which,"  says  Southey,  ^^assuradly  he  would  have  done* 
had  he  been  convinced,  with  Weslev,  that  these  fits  were  the 
kmnedittte  weriL  of  God."  The  only  thing  of  the  kind,  howi^ 
ever,  which  Whitefield  mentions  before  the  scenes  at  Nettings 
ham  and  Fog's  Manor,  occurred  at  Philadelphia,  whilst  hm 
WAS  ^*  setHmg"  one  of  his  societies,  but  not  preaching.  It 
was  a  female  society,  composed  of  many  who  had  just  beea 
awakened  by  his  preaching.  When,  therefore,  he  met  theBUy 
SBd  proceeded  to  oiganiae  and  exhort  them,  their  miezpeeled 
number  and  new  position  overcame  them.  *^  Their  cries 
OMght  be  heacd  at  a  great  distance."  Still  this  was  all.  And 
it  took  only  a  devoHotuU  form :  for  he  adds,  '*  Whra  I  hadi 
done  prayer,  I  thought  proper — to  leave  them  at  their  dev(^ 
tions."  But  this  was  far  exceeded  at  Nottingham.  ^I  had 
not  spoke  long,  when  I  perceived  numbers  melting.  As  I 
proceeded,  the  influence  increased,  till  at  last,  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  thousands  cried  out  so  that  they  al« 
Bmst  dn>wned  my  voice.  Oh  what  strong  cryings  and  team 
^iwre  shed  and  poured  forth  after  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  I  Some 
fiunted ;  and,  when  the^  got  a  little  strength,  would  hear  and 
fitint  again.  Others  cned  out  in  a  manner  almost  as  if  they 
were  in  the  sharpest  agonies  of  death.  And  after  I  had  finisb. 
ed  my  last  discourse,  I  myself  was  so  overpowered  with  a 
sense  of  God's  love — ^that  it  almost  took  away  my  life." 

Next  day,  even  this  commotion  was  exceeded  at  Fog's 
Manor.  **  Look  where  I  would,  most  were  drowned  in  tears. 
The  word  was  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  Their  bitter 
cries  and  tears  were  enough  to  pierce  the  hardest  heart.  Oh 
w^t  difiersnt  visages  were  then  to  be  seen !  Some  were 
struck  pale  as  death,  others  lying  on  the  ground,  others  wring' 
ing  their  hands,  others  sinking  into  the  arms  of  their  friends, 
and  most  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  crying  out  to 
God  for  mercy.  I  could  think  of  nothing,  when  I  looked  at 
them,  so  much  as  the  great  day  I    They  seemed  like  persons 
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awakened  by  the  last  tnunp,  and  coming  oat  of  their  grayes  to 
jo^gment!" 

Remarkable  as  all  this  is,  it  admits  of  some  ezplaiiation« 
tftbough  Giiliea  passed  it  oyer.  Now,  in  both  instances^ 
Whitefield,  accompanied  by  Tennent  and  Blair,  rode  away 
from  the  scene,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  immediately 
,  s^  these  sermons  and  sensations:  a  self-evident  proof, 
that  they  apprehended  no  danger  from  the  paroxysms,  lliey 
rode,  too,  **  singing  psalms  and  hymns  by  the  way."  Now, 
they  were  not  men  who  would  have  abandoned  the  eon* 
Kience-struck,  nor  smig  as  they  left  them,  had  there  beea 
^7  •ynmtoms  of  bodily  or  mental  disease,  at  all  ominous* 
Both  W.  Tennent  and  Blair  were  emphatically  ••nursiM 
fB^rs,"  and  Whitefield's  heart  was  made  of  t^idemess.  tt 
is  ^MiB  evident,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  people  to  be  im» 
■Rurally  nor  unduly  excited. 

Besides,  they  were  not,  altogether,  unprepared  for  the  ap» 

peals  of  Whitefield.     Blair,  who  was  the  minister  at  Fog's 

m&or,  was,  himself,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  had  been  cre» 

sting  a  strong  impression  throu^out  the  county,  for  some 

^Bne.     The  Tennents,  also,  had  co-operated  in  preparing  tha 

^^y  of  the  Lord.    Whitefield  went  to  their  field  of  labour* 

hecanse  ^a  good  work  had  begun ''  in  it  by  their  labours. 

He  had,  therefore,  ^  good  ground  "  to  sow  in :    and  he  felt 

ftb,  when  he  saw  twelve  ^ousand  people  assembled  ^  in 

a  desert  place,"    where  he  did  not  expect  so  many  bun* 

dreds.     '^I  was  surprised,"  he  says,  **to  see  such  a  great 

multltade  gathered  together,  at  so  short  wamiag.''    And  they 

Hiemselves  must  have  been  surprised  at  Uiek  own  numbers. 

These  facts  lessen  the  mystwy  of  the  commotion,  without 

dinunishing  its  real  interest.  .  It  was,  as  at  Pentecost,  mea 

who  had  come  from  all  quarters  ^  to  worthy,"  that  were 

cut  to  the  heart ;   and  many  of  whom  had  ^  smote  on  their 

breasts,"  before  they  heard  the  Peler-— of  England's  Pen* 

tecost. 

Whilst  Whitefield  was  thus  moving  about  from  place  to 
plai;e,  he  wrote  the  following  letters,  in  order  to  obtain  a  wife  9 
and  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  ntfw,  that  they  defeated  their 
Awn  wise  purpose  by  their  unwise  form* 

16* 
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TO  MR.   AND   MRS.    D. 

"  On  board  ibe  Savannah,  bound  to  If  hiladelphui 
from  Georgia,  April  4ih,  1740. 

**  My  dear  Friends, 
*'  I  find,  by  experience,  that  a  mistress  is  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  for  the  due  management  of  my  increasing  family,  and  to 
take  off  some  of  that  car^  which  at  present  lies  upon  me. 
Besides^  I  shall,  in  all  probability,  at  my  next  return  from 
Emgkmd^  bring  more  women  with  me ;  and  I  find,  unless  they 
are  all  truly  gracious,  (or  indeed  if  they  are,)  without  a  su- 
perior, matters  cannot  be  carried  on  as  becometb  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  It  hath  been  therefore  mqch  impressed  upon 
my  heart,  that  I  should  OMurry,  in  order  to  have  a  help  meet 
for  me  in  the  work  whereunto  our  dear  Lord  Jesus  hath  called 
me.  This  comes  (like  Ahrukam'$  servant  to  Rebekak't  re- 
lations,) to  know  whether  you  think  your  daughter,  Mim 
JE?  ■  ,  is  a  proper  person  to  engage  in  such  an  undertakingt 
If  so, — ^whether  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  pro* 
pose  marriage  unto  her  ?  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  sendiDg 
me  a  refusal.  For,  I  bless  God,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  mj 
own  heart,  I  am  free  from  that  foolish  passion,  which  the 
world  calls  love.  I  write  only  because  I  believe  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  I  should  alter  my  state ;  but  your  denial  will 
fiilly  convince  me  that  your  daughter  is  not  the  person  ap* 
pointed  by  God  for  me.  He  knows  my  heart ;  I  would  not 
marry  but  for  him,  and  in  him,  for  ten  thousand  worlds*-— 
But  I  have  sometimes  thought  Mu9  JE7«—  would  be  mj 
belp-mate;  for  she  has  oflen  been  impressed  on  my  heart; 
I  should  think  myself  safer  in  your  family,  because  so  mangr 
of  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and,  consequently,  would  be 
more  watchful  over  my  precious  and  immortal  *'=soul.  After 
strong  crying  and  tears  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  direction; 
and  afler  unspeakable  troubles  with  my  own  heart,  1  write 
this*  Be  pleased  to  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord ;  and 
if  you  think  this  motion  to  be  of  him,  be  pleae^ed  to  deliver  the 
enclosed  to  your  daughter ;— if  not,  say  nothing,  only  let  ma 
know  you  disapprove  of  it,  and  that  shall  satisfy,  dear  sir  and 
madam. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

G.  W.» 
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TO  1II8B   B«— . 

**  On  bcMu^  the  SaTanaah,  April  4  th,  1740. 
*'Be  not  surprised  at  the  contents  of  this  :»-the  letter  sent 
to  jour  honoured  father  and  mother  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
reasons.     Do  you  think  you  could  undergo  the  nttigues  that 
■rast  necessarily  attend  being  joined  to  one,  who  is  every 
day  liable  to  be  called  out  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  t     Can  you  bear  to  leave  your  father  and  kindred's 
house,  and  to  trust  on  him  (who  feedeth  the  young  ravens 
flyit  cftU  upon  him)  for  your  own  and  children's  support,  su|h 
posing  it  should  please  him  to  bless  you  with  any?     Can  yo« 
bear  the  inclemencies  of  the  air,  both  as  to  cold  and  heat,  in  a 
foreign  climate  ?    Can  you,  when  you  have  a  husband,  be  as 
dioogh  jTOU  had  none,  and  willingly  part  with  him,  even  for  a 
long  season,  when  his  Lord  and  Master  shall  call  him  forth  to 
preaeh  the  gospel,  and  command  him  to  leave  you  behind  f 
i(  aller  seeking  to  God  for  direction,  and  searching  your 
homtti  y^tr  can  say,  *  I  can  do  all  those  things,  through  Christ 
slreng^ning  me,'  what  if  you  and  I  were  joined  together  in 
iM  Ixml,  and  you  came  with  me  at  my  return  from  England, 
to  be  a  helpmeet  for  me  in  the  management  of  the  orphan* 
boose  )     I  hsve  great  reason  to  believe  it  is  ^e  divine  will 
iSbmt  I  should  alter  my  condition,  and  have  often  thought  you 
w&t^  the  person  appointed  for  me.      I  shall  still  watt  on  God 
for  direction,  and  heartily  entreat  him,  that  if  this  motion  be 
m&t  of  him,  it  may  come  to  naught.^-I  write  thus  plainly,  be^ 
eause,  I  trust  I  write,  not  from  any  other  principles,  but  the 
lore  of  God.— I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  call  on  the 
Lord  Jesos,  and  would  advise  you  to  consult  both  him  and 
your  friends — for,  in  order  to  obtain  a  blessing,   we  should 
call  both  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  the  marriage. — 
I  much  like  the  manner  of  Isaa&s  marrying  with  Rehekah  ; 
and  think  no  marriage  can  succeed  well,  unless  both  parties 
concerned  are  like-minded  with  Tobias  and  his  wife. — I  think 
I  can  call  the  God  of  Abraham,  Uaac,  and  Jacob  to  wit- 
ness, that  I  desire  *  to  take  you  my  sister  to  wife,  not  for 
lust,  but  uprightly ; '  and  therefore  I  hope  he  will  mercifully 
ordain,  if  it  be  his  blessed  will  we  should  be  joined  together, 
•  that  we  may  walk  as  Zathary  and  Eiisabeth  did,  in  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.     I  make  no  great  pro- 
fessim  to  you,  because  I  believe  you  thmk  me  sincere.    Ths 
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passionate  expressions  which  carnal  courtiers  use,  I  think 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  many  in  the  Lord.  I  can 
only  promise,  by-  the  help  of  God,  *  to  keep  my  matrimonial 
TOW,  and  to  do  what  I  can  towards  helping  you  forward  in  the 
great  work  of  your  salvation.'  If  you  thmk  marriage  will 
be  any  way  prejudicial  to  your  better  part,  be  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  a  denial.  I  would  not  be  a  snare  to  you  for  the 
worid.  Tou  need  not  be  afraid  of  speaking  your  mind,— I 
trust  I  love  you  only  for  God,  and  desire  to  be  joined  to  you 
only  by  his  command,  and  for  his  sake.  With  fear  and  much 
trembling  I  write,  and  shall  patiently  tarry  the  Lord's  leisure, 
till  he  is  pleased  to  incline  you,  dear  Miss  £— ,  to  send  aa 
answer  to. 

Tour  affectionate  brother,  friend, 

and  servant  in  Christ, 

G.W.'' 

Whitefield  retamed  to  Savannah,  with  collections  for  Beth- 
osda,  to  the  amount  of  J&SOO,  in  money  and  goods.  On  his 
way  he  preached  al  Lewis  Town,  to  what  he  calls  **  as  unaf- 
fected a  congregation  **  as  he  had  seen  in  America*  Nest 
day,  however,  he  compelled  the  poUUU  of  them  to  weep, 
whilst  he  pictured  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith ;«— «  favourite 
and  efficient  sermon  with  him :  but  he  adds,  (what  other  min- 
isters had  found  only  too  true,)  ^  Alas,  when  I  came  to  turn 
from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  to  talk  of  God's  love  in 
sacrificing  his  only  begotten  Son,  their  tears,  I  observed, 
dried  up.  I  tokl  them  of  it ; — and  could  not  but  hence  infer 
the  dreadful  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  we  can  weep  at 
the  sufferings  of  a  martyr,  a  mere  man  Uke  ourselves ;  but 
when  are  we  aflfected  at  the  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Son  of  God?" 

His  reception  at  Savannah,  on  this  occasion,  deserves 
particular  attention.  It  engraved  Uie  orphan-house  upon  his 
heart,  as  with  the  pen  of  a  diamond  ;  and  was  forever  vividly 
present  to  him,  wherever  he  went  afterwards.  **  And  no 
wonder !  "—it  will  be  said,  aAer  readmg  his  own  account  of 
this  welcome.  **  Oh  what  a  sweet  meeting  I  had  with  my 
dear  friends  I  What  God  has  prepared  for  me— I  know  not: 
but  surely  I  cannot  well  expect  a  greater  happiness,  till  I 
embrace  the  saints  in  glory  I  When  I  parted,  my  heart  was 
ready  to  break  with  sorrow ;  but  now  it  almost  burst  with  joy. 
Oh  how  did  each^  in  turn,  hang  upon  my  neck,  kiss,  and 
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weep  over  me  with  tears  of  joy  1  And  my  own  soul  was  so 
lufl  of  a  sense  of  God's  love,  when  I  embraced  one  friend 
in  particuJarf  that  I  thought  I  should  have  expired  in  the 
place.  I  felt  mjr  soul  so  ftiU  of  a  sense  of  the  divine  good- 
neae,  that  I  wanted  words  to  express  myself.  Why  me, 
Lord — why  me  ? 

**  When  we  came  to  public  worshipt  young  and  old  were 
all  dissolved  in  tears.  After  service,  several  of  my  parish- 
ionersy  all  my  family,  and  the  little  children,  returned  home, 
crying  along  the  street^  and  some  could  not  avoid  praying 
very  load. 

**  Being  very  weak  in  body,  I  laid  myself  upon  a  bed ;  but 
finding  so  many  in  weeping  condition,  I  rose  and  betook  my- 
self to  prayer  again«  But  I  had  not  hfted  up  my  voice  veiy 
hi^i — the  groans  and  cries  of  the  children  would  have  pre* 
▼cnled  ray  being  heard.  This  continued  for  near  an  hour  ; 
till  at  lastt  finding  their  concern  rather  increase  than  abate,  I 
desired  all  to  retire.  Then  some  or  other  might  be  heard 
praying  earnestly,  in  every  corner  of  the  house. 

**  It  happened  at  this  time  to  thunder  and  lighten,  which 
added  very  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the  night  Next  day  the 
eoneern  still  continned,  especially  among  the  girk.  I  men* 
tion  the  oiphans  in  particular,  that  their  benefactors  may  re^ 
joioe  in  what  God  is  doing  for  their  souls." 

This  was  just  the  scene  to  inspire  and  determine  White* 
field  to  live  ok  die  for  the  orphan-house.  Aceordin^y,  the 
memory  of  it  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  wherever  he 
went. 

His  famyy  had  now  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  per* 
sons.  He  tiierefore  visited  Charleston  again,  to  plead  their 
cause  anew.  But  by  this  time  Commissary  Garden  was 
ready  to  stake  his  *'  fortune  and  life"  against  him.  He  began 
by  abusing  Whitefield  and  the  Methodists,  in  their  presencei 
by  a  sermon  ^  as  virulent,  unorthodox,  and  inconsistent  aa 
ever  was  delivered ; "  and  ended  by  refusmg  him  the 
sacrament. 

This  insult  had  its  natural  effect.  It  so  disgusted  several 
of  Whitefield's  friends,  that  they  would  not  receive  the  sacra-^ 
ment  from  Garden.  This  led  to  sacraments  in  a  private 
house ;  and  there,  ^^  Baptists,  church  folks,  and  Presbyterians, 
lU  joined  together,  and  received,  according  to  the  Church  of 
England ;  excepting  /wo,  who  desired  to  have  it  sitting."  Gar- 
den then  cited  Whitefield  to  appear  in  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
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for  not  reading  the  Common  Prayer  in  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  at  Charleston.  He  accordingly  'did  appear, 
and  appealed  according  to  law,  to  his  Majesty's  commission- 
ers for  reviewing  appeals.  He  wrote  also  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  inqniiing,  *' Whether  the  commissary  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  power  to  exercise  any  judicial  authority  oyer  him  or 
any  other  clergyman,  not  belonging  to  the  province."  Garden 
had,  in  fact,  suspended  him  from  the  ministry.  He  had, 
therefore,  no  ahemative  but  to  submit,  or  to  lay  his  case  be- 
fore the  high  court  of  chancery  ;  which  he  did.  Strange  to 
say,  this  suspension,  and  his  appeal  against  it,  were  afterwards 
pleaded  against  him  in  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  when  they  met 
**  anent  employing  Mr.  Whitefield "  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  One  member  of  the  synod,  however, 
(probably  Dr.  Erskine,)  asked  indignantly,  ^  For  what  was 
Whitefield  suspended  ?  Why,  for  no  other  crime  than  omit- 
ting to  use  a  form  of  prayer  prescribed  in  the  communion- 
book,  when  officiating  in  a  Presbyterian  congregation  !  And 
shall  a  meeting  of  Presbyterian  ministers  pay  any  regard  to  a 
sentence  which  had  such  a  foundation  7  " 

Notwithstanding  this  suspension,  he  continued  preaching, 
wherever  he  could,  in  the  province,  until  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  season  compelled  him  to  sail  for  New  England.  He 
embarked  for  Rhode  Island,  intending  to  go  by  land  to  Bo8« 
ton ;  and  such  was  the  spring  of  his  constitution,  that  the  short 
voyage  completely  restored  him,  although  he  had  often  been 
all  but  dead  befbre  he  left. 

On  his  arrival  at  Newport,  he  met  with  a  new  friend,  Mr. 
Clap,  whom  he  describes  thus  :  **  An  aged  dissenting  minis- 
ter ;  but  the  most  venerable  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  lite.  He 
looked  like  a  good  old  puritan,  and  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
stamp  those  men  were  who  first  settled  in  New  England. 
His  countenance  was  very  heavenly  !  He  rejoiced  much  to 
see  me,  and  prayed  most  affectionately  for  a  blessing  on  my 
coming  to  Rhode  Island.  Whilst  at  his  table,  I  could  not 
but  think  that  I  was  sitting  with  one  of  the  patriarchs." 
Whitefield  has  not  over-rated  nor  over-coloured  the  patriarch 
of  Rhode  Island.  Clap  '*  had  some  singularities ;  but  his  zeal 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel,  cast  a  lustre  over  all  his  character."— ^mertcow 
Biog.  Children,  servants,  and  slaves,  were  objects  of  his 
special  care ;  and,  being  a  bachelor,  he  gave  away  all  his  in* 
come  to  the  poor  and  the  perishing.    I  mention  this,  to  dis- 
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tByiiiiK  him  (in  this  country)  from  Clap,  tii«  premdent  of 
Tde  College,  who  opposed  Whitefield* 

Afker  preaching  with  great  succesii  on  Rhode  Islandy  he 
fode  OD  to  Boston,  and  was  met  hj  the  goyemor'a  son,  and 
other  gentlemen,  foor  milea  (not  l<fi,  as  Gillies  sajs)  from  the 
city.  At  this  time,  Jonathan  Belcher  was  goTemor  of  Mas« 
sachnaetts  ;  a  man  equally  distinguished  for  piety  and  potish* 
He  owed  his  honours  to  the  favourahle  impressioa  made  hy 
his  hi|^  character  and  address,  upon  the  Princess  Sophia 
and  her  son,  (afterwards  George  II.)  when  in  England  ;  and 
he  regained  them,  when  they  were  lost  through  ^umny,  hy 
▼indicating  himself  before  the  throne,  where  they  had  been 
conferred*  Princetown  College  owes  much  to  Belcher ;  and 
he  was  much  indebted  to  WUtefield  for  the  impube  which 
made  him  its  **  chief  patron  and  benefactor."  His  splendid 
hospitalities  and  style  were  in  their  palmy  state,  when  White* 
field  first  visited  Boston.  Wiilaid,  also,  the  secretary  of 
Massachusetts,  was  a  man  of  high  and  holy  character.  He 
was  the  son  of  Vice  President  wOlard,  of  Harvard  College ; 
the  author  of  the  first  theological  folio  printed  in  America, 
and  one  of  the*  chief  opponents  of  trial  for  witchcraft  The 
son  inherited  the  father's  spirit. 

Such  were  the  statesmen  who  welcomed  Whitefield  to  Bos- 
ton. Some  of  the  ministers  also  were  not  less  eminent.  Dr. 
Colman,  his  first  friend,  had  been,  when  in  England,  the  friend 
of  Howe,  Calamy,  Buridtt,  and  Airs.  Rowe,  then  Miss  Singer. 
Indeed,  he  had  a  eatie  of  Howe  in  his  demeanour  and  spirit* 
Cooper,  also,  his  colleague,  was  a  man  who  wanted  only  the 
▼isit  of  Whitefield,  in  order  to  be  a  Whitefield ;  winch,  as  a 
revivalist,  he  soon  became.  Webb,  too,  was  no  ordiaaiy  man. 
Dr.  Eliot,  who  was  his  colleague  for  eight  years,  said  of  him, 
that  *'  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  Christians,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  ministers."  Foxcrofl  also,  deserves  a  high  place  in  the  reli- 
gious annals  of  Boston,  and  in  the  list  of  Whitefield's  American 
firiends  ; — Dr.  Chauncy,  his  colleague,  being  witness.  He 
published ''  An  Apology  for  Whitefield,"  in  1746,  as  well  as  a 
sermon  on  his '«  Labours,"  in  1740.  Dr.  Chauncy  says  of 
Foxcroft,  ^  His  writings  bear  testimony  to  his  unfeigned  piety, 
and  evince  clearness  of  conception,  copiousness  of  invention, 
liveliness  of  imagination,  and  soundness  of  judgment."  /''ims- 
r4d  Sermon. 

Prince,  the  annalist,  was  another  of  the  Boston  stars, 
which  '«  fought  in  their  courses,"  for  Whitefield  and  revivals : 
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a  somewliKt  eeeentrie  Btar,  indeed,  wImo  judged  of  by  Ae  plwti 
of  his  ''Chronological  Historyof  New  Englendf^wliich  begins 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ends  wi£  the  aniral  of  Goir- 
emor  Belcher  I     Still,  he  was  eiridendj  a  man  of  great  r»» 
search  and  erudition,  as  weH  as  of  ardent  piety*     Dr.  Chann* 
er  (no  mean  judge  in  the  matter)  regarded  him  as  next  to 
Cotton  Matherin  learning.     Bj  the  wajr,  what  became  of  tho 
M S8.  and  books  which  Pnace  led  to  the  old  Sooth  churclw 
as  '«  The  New  England  Library  1 "  The  collection  was  great 
and  vakaUe.    Can  it  be  true  that  the  MSS.  were  destroyed 
by  the  British,  eaeept  by  aeeidenl  l    I  ask  this  question,  be* 
cause  I  find  **  No,"  in  peiieakmarfc«  on  the  margin  of  my  copjr 
of  .^Iswr.  iM0g. 

€ree,  also,  desenres  honearable  mention  amongst  tks 
friends  of  Whitefield.  Hehadbeen,ineariylife,  thecofleagtts 
of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  Alier  the  Doctor's  death,  his  son 
Samuel  became  the  colleague  of  G«e,  and  continued  so  until 
they  difiered  on  the  sabject  of  roTivals  ;  of  adiich  €ree  was 
both  a  wise  and  warm  adTocate.  He  seems  to  have  had, 
with  some  of  Coleridge's  genius,  all  his  indolence  and  love 
of  talking.  The  judicious  and  cautious  Dr.  Sewall  also,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  Whitefield  to  his  pulpit  sad  his 
confidence. 

Thus  Whitefield  fell  into  the  best  hands  at  Boston*  No- 
thing  gratified  him  more,  however,  than  his  interviews  with 
old  Mr,  Walter,  the  colleague  and  successor  of  the  apostolic 
Eliot,  at  Rozbury.  The  pastorship  of  that  church  had  been 
confined  to  these  two  patniarchs  an  hundred  and  six  years  al 
this  time.  Whitefield  says  of  W^alter,  *'  he  was  a  good  old 
puritan.''  He  returned  Whitefield  the  compliment  on  hear- 
ing him  preach  at  the  governor's  table ;  saying  of  the  ser- 
mon, **  It  was  Puritanism  revived."  Dr.  Colman  said  of  this 
interview,  that  *'  it  was  the  happiest  day  he  ever  saw  in  his 
Mfe.'^  One  remark  of  Walter's  pleased  Whitefield  very  much: 
«« I  am  i^ad  to  hear,"  said  the  old  apostle,  **  that  you  call  maa 
half  devil,  half  beast." 

Neither  the  governor  nor  the  doctors  of  Boston,  however, 
could  get  Whitefield  into  the  church.  The  commissary  treat- 
ed him  politely,  and  introduced  him  to  his  clergy,  but  would  not 
admit  him  to  the  pulpit ;  he  therefore  preached  in  all  tlM 
large  chapels,  and  when  they  became  too  small  for  the  audien- 
ces, he  betook  himself  to  the  Common,  and  there  renewed 
^  scenes  of  Moorfields  and  Blackheath. 
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A-iMkuieboly  «atasl»<»|>h(6  arose  from  IHght,  al  one  of  the. 
ckajpeU.  The  place  was  crowded  to  excess,  but  there  had 
been  nothing  to  create  alarm  :  **  yeU  on  a  sudden,  all  the 
people  were^  in  an  uproar ;  and  so  unaocountablj  Surprised, 
that  eom^  threw  themselves  out  of  the  windows ;  others  out  of 
Ae  gafleries  ;  ethers  trampled  on  one  another :  so  that  jfoe 
were  actually  killed,  and  many  dangerously  woutided."  This 
awful' uproar  was  at  its  height  when  Whitefield  reached  the 
chapel :  a.nd  ahh(yugh  he  saw  somd  the  ▼tctims  of  it,  he  had 
praaeace  of  mind  enough  to  call  off  the  people  to  hear  him  on 
thsConiHion.  This  restored  confidence.  Thousands  followed 
Urn  to  the  fields,  and  listened  with  deep  attention,  whilst  he 
kiproTed  this  **  humbling  providence."  It  did  humble  kim, 
Ihavencdoubtof  its  being  the  chief  consideration,  which 
aade  him  write  in  his  journal,  on  leaving  Boston,  ^  I  had 
Mch  a  acmse  of  my  own  vileness  upon  my  soul,  that  I  won- 
dered people  did  not  istone  me."  Not  that  he  could  blame 
himself  at  all  for  the  catastrophe :  but  it  made  him  feel  his 
awn  natkingnesn  before  God,  and  thus  before  man  also.  Ac* 
eordingly,  in  a  letter  to  Howel  Harris,  at  this  time,  he  pre- 
dicted with  great  accuracy  the  reverses  of  his  own  popularity 
in  London  :  ''  My  coming  to  England  will  try  ray  fidelity  to 
my  Master.  Those  that  before,  1  suppose,  would  have  pluck- 
ed out  their  eyes  for  me,  now,  I  suspect,  will  be  very  shy, 
tod  avoid  me."  This  had  no  reference  to  the  calamity  at 
Boston  ;  but  that  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  precariousness 
of  popularity.  He  skw  how  any  token  of  judgment,  in  con- 
■euon  with  his  ministry,  might  be  turned  into  an  objection 
against  his  doctrines,  now  that  he  had  assailed  Wesley. 

The  calamity  did  not  afiect  his  popularity  at  Boston.  On 
Ihe  day  afler,  he  preached  twice  in  Mr.  Gee's  chapel,  to  im- 
mense audiences.  He  then  visited  Cambridge  College,  and 
preached  before  the  professors  and  students,  and  a  great 
aomber  of  the  neighbouring  ministers.  What  was  **die  dose 
application  "  he  made  of  the  sermon  to  '*the  tutors  and  stu- 
dents," may  be  easily  judged  from  the  horror  he  felt  at  an 
anconveried  ministry.  It  was,  however,  too  unqualified,  bad 
as  the  spiritual  state  of  Cambridge  was  at  tfiat  time.  Accord- 
ingly, he  afterwards  begged  pardon  for  his  rashness  in  taking 
things  upon  *'  hearsay."  But,  whilst  some  took  ofience,  his 
Boston  friend  J,  including  the  governor,  seem  to  have  taken 
the  warning  well.  They  all  met  him  next  day  at  the  govern- 
or's table.     Before  dixmer,  his  Excellency  thanked  htm  pri- 
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Tatoly  with  tearsi  and  after  diimer,  sent  him  in  the  state-car' 
riage  through  the  city  to  the  place  where  he  had  to  preach. 
On  the  following  Sabbath  he  collected^  in  two  of  the  chapels, 
upwards  of  XIC^  currency  for  hia  orphan-hou0e<. 

In  the  excursions  he  made  through  Massachusetts*  White- 
field  met,  at  Ipswich,  with  a  Yenerable  descendant  of  Rogers 
of  Dedham,  who  himself  was  a  descendant  of  Rogers  the 
martyr.  The  hallowed  associations  which  enshrined  this 
hoary  head  were  not  lost  upon  him.  '*  Happy  lot !"  he  ez- 
daimed,  as  he  looked  back  to  the  old  man's  ancestors,  and 
around  upon  his  promising  sons.  Whitefield  inherited  the 
spirit  of  the  Rogers's  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  not  their  mantle. 

On  his  return  to  Boston,  the  public  interest  was  higher  than 
ever.  A  report  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  filled  the  city. 
Twenty  thousand  people,  therefore,  attended  his  first  sermon* 
And  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  chapels,  ail  seemed  melted, 
and  many  acknowledged  themselves  won,  by  the  gospeL 
One  of  bus  most  efiectual  sermons  at  Webb's  chapel,  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  touching  remark  of  a  dying  boy,  who  had 
heard  him  the  day  before.  The  boy  was  taken  ill  after  the 
sermon,  and  said,  '*I  want  to  go  to  Mr.  Whitefield's  God; " — 
and  expired.  This  touched  **  the  secret  place  "  of  both  the 
thunder  and  the  tears  of  Whitefield.  **It  encouraged  me  to 
speak  to  little  ones :  but  oh,  how  were  the  old  people  afiect- 
ed,  when  I  said,  'Little  children,  if  your  parents  will  not  come 
to  Christ,  do  you  come,  and  go  to  heaven  without  them.' '' 
After  this  awful  appeal,  no  wonder  that  *'  there  were  but  few 
dry  eyes."  Only  a  Whitefield,  however,  could  have  drawn 
tears  by  it  In  ihe  generality  of  lips,  it  would  harden,  not 
soften,  worldly  parents ;  and  only  shock  afiectionate  children. 

In  this  state  of  mind  Whitefield  set  out  to  visit  Jonathan 
Edwards,  at  Northampton.  .  He  was  not  allowed  to  quit  Bos- 
ton privately.  The  governor  took  him  in  the  state-carriage 
to  the  ferry;  and,  as  he  entered  the  boat,  embraced  him,  and 
bade  him  farewell,  with  many  tears.  Belcher  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  even  this  courtesy.  He  crossed  the  countrj, 
and  met  him  again  at  Marlborough,  Worcester  and  Leicester. 
On  parting  finally,  his  excellency  said  to  him  in  private,  '*  Mr. 
Whitefield,  go  on  in  stirring  up  the  ministers  ;  for  reformation 
must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.  And  do  not  spare  rulen, 
no  not  the  chief  of  them,  any  more  than  ministers." 

I  have  often  thought,  whilst  reviewing  the  sweeping  and 
severe  invectives,  which  Whitefield  so  bitterly  repented,  that 
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no  small  part  of  the  blame  lay  at  the  goyernor's  door.  A 
charge  like  this^  uttered  with  tears  and  entreaties,  was  enough 
to  mislead  a  cooler  man  than  George  Whitefield.  I  must, 
therefore,  saj  of  it,  what  he  said  of  his  own  conduct,  ^  It  was 
weU  meant,  but  it  did  hurt."  To  his  credit  for  impartialitj, 
koweTer,  he  did  not  spare  the  governor  himself;  but,  before 
leaving  New  England,  wrote  to  him  thus  faithfully:  ^I 
tiiought  your  excellency  wanted  a  more  clear  view  of  your 
own  vileness,  and  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
mean  a  more  experimental  view :  for  what  is  all  head-know- 
ledge without  that  of  the  heart  ?  It  only  settles  people  more 
upon  their  lees.  May  God  give  you  to  see  and  to  follow  die 
simplicity  of  the  blessed  Jesus !  Honoured  sir,  I  make  no 
apology  for  thb  freedom  ;  your  excellency  bade  me  not  spare 
ralers- — no  not  the  chief  of  them.*'  Whitefield  has  often  been 
charged  with  flattering  himself  upon  the  attentions  paid  to  him 
by  the  great :  this  is  one  instance  in  which  he  did  not  flatter 
the  great  in  return. 

€ha  his  arrival  at  Northampton,  that  cradle  of  revivals,  he 
was  at  home  at  once  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  Their  meet- 
ing, as  Gillies  says,  **was  like  putting  flre  to  tinder."  So  it 
was,  in  the  best  sense.  Edward's  family  and  flock  soon 
slowed  with  the  warmth  of  their  first  love,  and  melted  to  their 
first  penitence.  But  whilst  these  two  eminent  ministers 
esteemed,  and  even  loved  each  other,  as  servants  of  God, 
Edwards  did  not  think  that  Whitefield  regarded  him  as  a  eon- 
jUential  friend  exactly.  The  fact  is,  Edwards  had  cautioned 
him  upon  the  subject  of  impulses,  and  guarded  him  against 
the  practice  of  judging  others  to  be  unconverted.  This  was 
touching  sore  places,  at  the  time.  Whitefield  seems  to  have 
winced  a  HtUe,  with  impatience,  under  the  metaphysical  probe 
of  Edwards ;  but  to  have  conceded  nothing  then.  They 
parted,  however,  with  mutual  love ;  and  whatever  difierence 
existed  between  their  theories  of  impulses,  both  soon  rejoiced 
equally  in  **  a  glorious  progress  of  the  work  of  God,"  at 
Northampton,  that  year.    Serena  Dtoighfs  Life  of  Edwards. 

On  the  way  from  Northampton  to  Windsor,  Whitefield  had 
a  narrow  escape  :  his  horse  shrunk  back  at  a  broken  bridge  ; 
and  when  urged  forward,  threw  him  over  it.  He  fell  upon 
his  face ;  but  providentially  in  the  sand,  not  in  the  water. 
He  was  stunned  for  a  time,  and  bled  a  little  ;  but  next  day 
he  preached  twice.  His  evening  service  was  at  East  Wind- 
sor, where  Jonathan  Edwards's  venerable  fadier  was  minis- 
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ler.  He  wsb  much  pleased  with  this  familj.  **Mr.  Ed- 
wards's wife  was  as  aged,  I  believe,  as  himself;  so  ihat  I  fan- 
cied I  was  sitting  in  the  house  of  Zacharias  and  Clizabeth." 

His  visit  to  New-Haven,  also  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It 
had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  conversion  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Sainuel  Hopkins,  then  a  student ;  although  not  so  much  con* 
nected  with  it  as  the  subsequent  appeals  of  Brainerd  to  him* 
Hopkins  says,  that  he  was  **  somewhat  impressed  "  by  what 
Wlutefield  said,  both  in  public  and  private  :  and  that  he  "jus* 
tified  htm  "  in  his  own  mind,  whilst  many  "  condemned  him  " 
for  his  severe  attacks  upon  the  '*  mixed  dancing  and  frolick- 
ing," then  so  prevalent  in  New  England.  Hopkitts's  Jfe- 
minrs.  Would  tbat  all  the  Hopkinsians  in  America  were  //op- 
Jfeumott  in  that  article  of  their  father's  creed, '"  that  it  is  both 
the^  duty  and  interest  of  the  American  State  to  emancipate 
all  their  African  slaves." 

Whilst  at  New- Haven,  Whitefield  dined  at  the  college  witk 
Principal  Clap ; — afterwards  his  opponent.  Clap's  dislike  to 
hiiQ  seems  to  have  begun  with  their  first  interview.  At  table, 
Whitefield  attacked  the  scheme  of  "  an  unconverted  minis- 

2^,"  and  showed  its  "  ill  consequences,"  without  ceremony, 
e  appears  also  to  have  hinted  at  his  own  scheme  of  supply- 
ing **  faithful  men  "  to  the  American  churches,  from  Britain, 
to  be  ordained  by  the  Tennents. 

This  was  certainly  the  subject  then  discussed  at  New*Ha^ 
ven  Hall ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  discussion,  on  the  part  of 
Whitefield,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  evening  note  in  his 
di^ry;  "Oh  that  God  may  quicken  ministers !  Ohthattho 
hofri  may  make  us  all  flames  of  holy  fire !  Come,  Lor4 
Jeiwf  ;  come  quickly.     Amen  and  Amen." 

In  genera],  Whitefield's  evening  reflections  embody  the 
spvrit  of  the  day :  and  on  this  day,  his  spirit  was  too  warm  far 
Clap's  temperament.  Clap,  although  a  good  man,  would 
hay:e  sympathized  more  with  a  Newton  or  a  Paley,  than  with  a 
flaming  evangelist.  He  could  construct  an  arrerff  for  Ame- 
rica ;  but  he  could  not  elevate  the  stars  of  her  churches.  He 
could  refute  infidels  and  heretics  ;  but  he  could  not  revive 
formalists. 

The  governor,  although  very  dd,  sympathized  more  than 
the  professor,  with  Whitefield's  zeal.  He  said  to  him,  after 
sermon,  **  I  am  glad,  sir,  to  see  you,  and  heartily  glad  to  hear 
yoUf "  *'  His  heart  was  so  full,  that  he  could  not  speak  much. 
Th^  tears  trickled  down  his  aged  cheeks,  like  drops  of  rain." 
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"  He  was  thankiiil  to  God,*'  he  said,  ^^forsueh  refreshings  on 
fte  way  to  our  rest :  food  does  us  good,  when  we  eat  it  with 
an  appetite." 

Oq  leaving  New-Haven,  he  thundered  out  at  Stamford  and 
Kje,  the  opinions  against  unconverted  ministers,  which  he 
had  broached  at  college :  and  the  effect  was  tremendous. 
**  An  hearers  were  readj  to  cry  out."  "  At  dinner,  two  minis- 
tan,  with  tears  in  their  ejes,  publicly  confessed  that  they  had 
hud  hands  on  two  young  men,  without  so  much  as  asking 
whether  they  were  bom  again  of  God,  or  not  1 "  One  aged 
miMeter  confessed  in  private,  that  he  had  **  never  felt  the 
pewer  of  die  doctrines  of  grace  on  his  soul,  although  he  had 
preached  them  long." 

What  Whitefield  himself  thought  of  the  attacks  he  thus 
made  upon  an  unregenerate  ministry,  during  his  tour  in  New* 
£iiglaiid,  is  hut  too  evident  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Haber- 
sham, dated  on  the  very  day  he  was  with  Clap  ai  New-Ha- 
veo  :  **I  am  glad  God  is  scourging  out  the  children  of  Belial. 
Toa  ollen  heard  me  say.  He  would  do  so."  All  were  not  the 
children  of  Belial  whom  Whitefield  scourged  at  this  time;  but 
still,  it  is  as  impossible  to  doobt  the  need  of  the  scourge,  as  it 
as  to  approve  of  its  sweeping  strokes.  Those  who  did  not 
deserve  them,  would  not  have  got  them,  had  every  converted 
minister  been  faithful  to  his  unconverted  brother.  Had  all 
the  spiritual  men  done  their  duty  to  the  formalists,  Whitefield 
wottld  have  been  the  first  to  honour  them. 

He  now  directed  his  steps  again  towards  New-Tork.  His 
former  visit  to  that  city  disappointed  him.  He  could  not  for- 
^t  this  by  the  way.  ''  My  heart  was  somewhat  dejected.  I 
told  Mr.  Noble  (his  companion)  I  expected  but  little  movings 
in  New-Tork;  but  Mr.  Noble  bid  me  expect  great  things 
from  God;  and  told  me  of  several  who  were,  as  he  hoped, 
savingly  wrought  upon  by  my  ministry,  when  there  last." 
Accordingly,  the  impression  was  great  for  New- York— then. 
It  made  him  cry  out  in  his  chamber,  **  Lord,  why  did  I 
doubt  ?  "  Under  his  first  sermon,  a  few  cried  out ;  and  even 
his  friend  Noble  could  hardly  refrain. 

On  the  Sabbath,  however,  he  was  much  dejected,  befora 
the  evening  sermon.  '«  For  nearly  half  an  hour,  I  could  only 
lay  before  the  Lord,  saying, — I  was  a  miserable  sinner,  and 
wondered  that  Christ  would  be  gracious  to  such  a  wretch* 
As  I  went  to  meeting,  I  grew  weaker ;  and  when  I  came  into 
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Ike  pulpit,   I   could  have  chosen  to  be  silent,  rather  than 
•peak." 

As  might  be  expected,  this  self-emptying  was  followed  hy 
a  lich  unction  from  on  high.  **•  After  I  was  begun,  the  wbole 
congregation  was  alarmed.  Crying,  weeping,  and  wailing* 
were  lo  be  beard  in  every  corner ;  and  many  seen  falhng  into 
the  anns  of  their  friends.  My  own  soul  was  carried  out,  till  I 
could  scarce  speak  any  more.''  Still  the  Common  was  not 
needed  at  New- York. 

Next  day  he  went  to  Staten  Island,  on  his  way  back  to 
Philadelphia;  preaching  by  tarns  with  GiH>ert  Tennent* 
At  Baskenridge,  a  poor  negro  woman,  who  had  been  cob- 
verted  under  his  sermon,  somewhat  embarrassed,  as  well  «• 
pleased  him,  by  her  gratitude.  She  insisted  upon  going 
along  with  iwn,  (to  Savannah,  I  suppose,)  and  told  hinit 
that  her  master  had  consented  to  let  her  go.  He  says,  ^  I 
bid  her  go  honpe,  and  with  a  thankful  heart,  serve  her  present 
Bn9ter.'' 

At  New  Brunswick  he  founds  if  not  a  warmer,  a  more  influF- 
enti^  friend,  in  Aaron  Burr,  afterwards  the  president  of  New 
Jersey  College ;  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  his  age  and 
countiy*  Whitefield  owed  much  to  this  friendship,  besides 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1754.  It  was  mainly  through  Burr^ 
influence  that  Gilbert  Tennent  was  induced  to  go  to  Boston, 
to  water  the  seed  Whitefield  had  sown  there. 

As  they  drew  nearer  Philadelphia,  they  had  a  most  provi- 
liential  escape.  ^*  There  were  two  creeks,  in  die  way,  much 
swollen  with  rain.  In  one  of  them,  two  of  my  feyow-traveU 
lers,  in  all  probability,  must  have  perished,  had  not  a  woman 
«ried  out,  and  bid  us  stop.  A  man  (as  1  afterwards  found) 
who  had  been  touched  by  my  ministry,  hearing  my  voice,  came 
and  swam  our  horses  over  the  other  creek,  and  conducted  us 
safe  over  a  very  narrow  bridge." 

On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  he  found  a  house,  100  feet 
long  and  70  broad,  building  for  him  to  preach  in.  He  optntd 
it,  although  the  roof  was  not  on  ;  and  continued  to  preach  in  . 
it  every  day,  until  the  snow  (it  was  now  the  middle  of  No* 
vember)  drove  him  to  the  chapels  again.  One  afternoon, 
whilst  preaching  against  <^  reasoning  unbelievers,"  his  ser- 
mon  made  but  little  impression  on  the  people.  An  infidel 
caught  at  this  failure  of  effect ;  and  said  to  one  of  Whitefield's 
fiiends,  *^What!  Mr.  W.  could  not  make  the  people  ciy 
this  afternoon  ?"    «« A  good  reason  for  it,"  (said  his  friend,) 
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^he  was  preaching  against  deiats,  and  ^&u  know  they  ave  a 
hardened  generation."  He  was  not,  however,  always  so  un- 
scassfal  amongst  the  Philadelphiao  infidels.  Brockden, 
Recorder,  who  had  long  been  almost  an  atheist,  was  uk- 
~  to  steal  into  the  crowd  at  night,  to  hear  him  for  once. 
The  sermon,  was  on  Nicodemus's  visit  to  Christ*  Brockden's 
Tisit  to  Whitefield  had  a  siroilar  motive.  He  saw,  as  he  after* 
wards  confessed,  that  ^^the  doctrine  did  people  good." 
When  he  came  home,  his  wife  (not  knowing  where  he  had 
been)  wished  that  he  had  heard  what  she  had  been  hearing^ 
He  said  nothing.  Another  and  another  of  his  jfamily  came  in, 
and  made  the  same  remark.  He  burst  into  tears,  alid  said,  *^I 
have  been  hearing  him,  and  ai^rove  of  his  sermon."  White* 
&M  afterwards  knew  hkn  as  a  ChriatiaB,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
•*  martyr." 

His  tour  was  now  closing.  On  reviewing  it,  before  he 
aailad  for  Charleston,  he  8ay8,-r-^*  Stop,  O  my  soul,  and  look 
back  with  gratitude  on  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  the€^ 
daring  this  excursion.  It  is  now,  I  think,  the  seventy-fifUi 
day  since  I  arrived  at  Rhode  Islands  My  body  was  then 
weak  ;  but  the  Lord  has  renewed  its  strength.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  preach,  1  think,  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  times 
in  publie*  besides  exhorting  frequently  in  private.  I  have 
travelled  upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles,  and  gotten  upwards 
of  iCTOO  sterling,  in  money,  ^c  for  the  Georgia  orphanft. 
Never  did  God  vouchsafe  me  greater  comforts.  Never  did  I 
perform  my  joomeys  with  so  little  fatigue,  nor  see  so  much  of 
die  divine  presence  in  the  congregations." 

In  this  spirit  he  arrived  at  Bethesda,  and  found  all  his  fara^ 
ly  well.  For  some  time  lie  was  mach  occupied  with  making 
Ins  arrangements  for  sailing  to  England ;  and  having  coai» 
pleled  them,  and  taken  **  a  sonrewliil  and  affectionate  leave  " 
of  his  family,  he  went  to  Savannah  lo  take  leave  there  alse^ 
On  the  way  he  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by  a  labourer, 
who  was  walking  with  a  gun  under  his  arm,  only  two  yards 
behind- him.  The  gun  went  off  unawares ;  but  its  mouth  was 
towards  the  ground.  *«  Otherwise,"  he  says,  *^  in  all  prob»- 
bility,  I  and  one  of  my  friends  must  have  been  killed." 

Whilst  at  Charleston,  waiting  for  a  vessel,  he  received 
many  inspiring  letters  from  his  Boston  friends,  informing 
him  of  the  amazing  progress  of  conversion  in  the  city,  and 
throughout  the  province.  He  received,  also,  a  copy  of  the 
following  letter  :^ 
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**To  all  and  singular,  the  eonsiabhi  of  Charleaton*-^ 
Whrbeas,  I  have  received  information  on  oath,  that  George 
Whitefield,  clerk,  hath  made  and  composed  vifalu^  wtaliciouM, 
tcamdalous,  and  infamous  libel  against  the  eUrgy  of  this  pro- 
vince, in  contempt  of  his  Majesty,  and  his  laws,  cmd  against 
the  king's  peace ; — These  are,  therefore,  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  to  charge  and  command  jou  and  each  of  jou,  forth- 
with, to  apprehend  the  said  George  Whitefield,  and  bring 
him  before  me,  &c.  &c«  &c.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal, 
B.  W." 

This  mandate  referred  to  a  Letter,  which  Whitefield  had 
only  revised  for  the  press.  It  was  written  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and  had  just  come  out  on  his  arrival  at  Charieston* 
The  writer  was  apprehended,  and  meanly  (Whitefield  says, 
** frankly,")  confessed,  that  "  corrections  and  alterations"  had 
been  made  hy  Whitefield. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Letter.  Whitefield's  account  of  it  is, 
that  ^it  kinied  that  the  clergy  break  the  canons."  If  this 
was  all,  he  might  well  write  with  emphasis  in  his  diaiy,  ^  I 
think  thii  may  be  called  pehsbcution  !  I  think  it  is  for  righte* 
ousness'  sake." 

He  went  before  the  magistrate  at  once,  and  gave  security 
for  appearing,  by  attorney,  under  a  penalty  of  £100,  pro- 
clamation money.  He  became  his  own  attorney,  however,  be- 
f<Hre  he  left.  Even  next  day,  he  preached  in  the  morning 
upon  Herod's  stratagem  to  kill  Christ:  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  murder  of  Naboth.  That  he  did  not  spare  the  persecutors, 
is  evident  '^  My  hearers,"  he  says,  ^^  as  well  as  myself, 
made  application.  It  was  pretty  close.  I  especially  directed 
my  discourse  to  men  in  authority,  and  showed  them  the  hei* 
nous  sin  of  abusing  their  power."  Neither  the  commissaiy, 
nor  the  magistrate,  slept  on  a  bed  of  roses  that  night  Public 
opinion  was  against  them.  The  people  so  overloaded  him 
with  sea^stores  for  his  voyage,  that  he  had  to  send  much  of  the 
stock  to  Savannah.  Next  day,  January  15th,  he  embarked 
for  England,  on  board  the  Minerva,  and  arrived  at  Falmouth 
early  in  March.  On  the  Sabbath  following,  he  was  again  on 
Kennington  Common—but  with  ^  not  above  a  hundred "  to 
hear  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

'WB  ITEFIBLD'S    B^EBACH    with    WESLEY. 

WHiTBr  ibld'8  absence  from  London  extended  from  August, 
1739,  to  March,  1741;  during  which,  as  we  have  seep,  he 
Ibanded  his  orphan-house,  traversed  America  with  varied  sue* 
cess,  and  revived  the  revivdists  of  Northampton,  as  well  as 
caught  the  spirit  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  old  puritans  of 
New  England. 

On  his  return,  he  soon  found  occasion  for  all  the  faith  and 
patience  he  had  acquired  in  America.  Thej  were  both  tried 
to  the  utmost,  for  a  time.  His  own  account  of  the  new  and 
unexpected  situation  he  found  himself  in,  is  very  touching* 
**  What  a  trying  scene  appeared  here !  In  my  zeal,  during  my 
journey  through  America,  I  had  written  two  well-meant, 
though  ill-judged,  letters,  against  England's  two  great  favour- 
ites, *  The  whole  Duty  of  Man,'  and  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
who*  I  said,  knew  no  more  about  religion  than  Mahomet. 
The  Moravians  had  made  inroads  on  our  societies.  Mr* 
John  Wesley,  some  way  or  other,  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
preach  and  print  in  favour  of  perfection  and  universal  redemp- 
tion ;  and  against  election,  a  doctrine  which,  I  then  thought, 
and  do  now  believe,  was  taught  me  of  God  ;  and  therefore 
couid  not  possibly  recede  from. 

**  Thinking  it  my  duty  so  to  do,  I  had  written  an  answer  at 
die  orphan-house,  which,  though  revised  and  much  approved 
by  some  good  divines,  had  I  think  some  too  strong  expres- 
sions about  absolute  reprobation,  which  the  aposde  leaves 
rather  to  be  inferred  than  expressed.  The  world  was  angry 
at  me  for  the  former,  and  numbers  of  my  own  spiritual  diii- 
dren  for  the  latter. 

*«  One  that  got  some  hundreds  of  pounds  by  my  sermons, 
refused  to  print  for  me  any  more.  And  others  wrote  to  me, 
ttiat  God  would  destroy  me  in  a  fortnight,  and  that  my  fall  was 
is  great  as  Peter's.  Instead  of  having  thousands  to  attend 
me,  scarce  one  of  my  spiritual  children  came  to  see  me  from 
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morning  to  night.  Once  on  Eennington  Common  I  had  not 
above  a  hundred  to  hear  me. 

*^  At  the  same  time,  I  was  much  embarrassed  in  mj  out- 
ward circumstances.  A  thousand  pounds  I  owed  for  the 
orphan-house.  Two  hundred  and  fidy  pounds  bills  drawn  on 
Mr.  Seward,  were  returned  upon  me.  I  was  also  threatened 
to  be  arrested  for  two  J^undred  pounds  more.  My  travelling 
expenses  also  to  be  defrayed.  A  family  of  a  hundred  to  be 
daily  maintained,  four  thousand  miles  off,  in  the  dearest  place 
of  the  king's  dominions. 

^*  Ten  thousand  times  would  I  rather  have  died  than  part 
with  my  old  friends.  It  would  have  melted  any  heart,  to  have 
heard  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  and  me  weeping,  afler  prayer, 
that,  if  possible,  the  breach  might  be  prevented.  Once,  but 
no  more,  I  preached  in  the  Foundry,  a  place  which  Mr. 
John  Wesley  had  procured  in  my  absence.  All  my  work 
was  to  begin  again. 

*^  Never  had  I  preached  in  Moorfields  on  a  week  day :  but 
in  the  strength  of  God,  I  be'gan  on  Good  Friday,  and  con- 
tinued twice  a  day,  walking  backward  and  forward  from 
-Leadenhall,  for  some  time  preaching  under  one  of  the  trees ; 
and  had  the  mortification  to  see  numbers  of  my  spiritual 
children,  who  but  a  twelvemonth  ago  would  have  plucked  out 
their  eyes  for  me,  running  by  me  whilst  preaching,  disdaining 
so  much  as  to  look  at  me ;  and  some  of  them  putting 
their  fingers  in  their  ears,  that  they  might  not  hear  one  word 
I  said. 

**A  like  scene  opened  at  Bristol,  where  I  was  denied 
preaching  in  the  house  I  had  founded. 

**  Busybodies  on  both  sides  blew  up  the  coals.  A  breach 
ensued.  But  as  both  sides  differed  in  judgment,  not  in  affec- 
tion, and  ahned  at  the  glory  of  our  common  Lord,  (though 
we  hearkened  too  much  to  tale-bearers  on  both  sides,)  we 
were  kept  from  anathematizing  each  other,  and  went  on  in 
our  usual  way;  being  agreed  in  one  point,  endeavouring  to 
convert  souls  to  the  ever-blessed  Mediator." 

Gillies  records  all  this  without  comment  or  explanation. 
Watson,  in  his  ^  Life  of  Wesley,'*  sums  up  the  whole  history 
of  the  breach  in  a  single  paragraph.  Southey  explains  the 
real  grounds  of  the  rupture,  but  with  equal  contempt  for  Wes- 
ley's doctrine  of  perfection,  and  for  Whitefield's  doctrine  of 
election.  The  separation  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley  led, 
however,  to  results  too  momentous  to  be  thus  treated.  Whilst, 
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Asnlbre,  I  have  no  incluiatioii  to  reriye  eontroTenies,  which 
time  ham  laid  asleep*  nor  to  perpetuate  painful  recoUectiona  of 
good  men,  I  must  register  uutntdwe  facts,  however  offeosiTe 
Aejr  may  be  to  the  idherents  of  Calvinistic  or  Wesleyan  roe* 
thfldism.  The  breach  between  their  founders  may  well  teach 
a  aolemn  leaaon  to  both* 

Neither  Whitefield  nor  Weslej  appears  to  hare  understood 

Cdlvinisniv  when  thej  began  to  preach,  the  one  for  and  the 

other  against  it     Indeed,  Whitefield  assured  Wesley,  when 

diej  l>egan  to  differ,  that  he  had  never  reiui  a  page  of  Calvin; 

and  if  Wesley  read  him  through  the  same  spectacles  he  wore 

when   reading  the  works  of  Calvinists, — of  whom  he  wrote 

thus  to  Whitefield,  ^  No  baptist  or  presbyterian  writer,  I  have 

vead«  knew  cmy  thing  of  the  liberties  of  Christ,''— his  know- 

led^e  of  the  question  may  well  be  doubted*     Whitefield's  re- 

UmtI  on  this  occasion,  although  sharp,  was  not  uncourteous : 

^  What!  neither  Bunjran,  Henry,  Flavel,  Halyburton,  nor 

any  of  the  New  England  and  Scots  divines,  (know  any  thing 

of  the  liberties  of  Christ?)  See,  dear  sir,  what  narrow-spirit- 

edneas  and  want  of  charity  arise  out  of  your  principles ;  and 

then  do  not  cry  out  against  election  any  more,  on  account  of 

its  being  destructive  of  meekness  and  love."    Amwer  to 

WesUy's  Sermon  on  Free  Grace. 

The  sermon  which  led  to  this  controversy  had  a  curious 
origin.  The  Wesleys  had  threatened  (perhaps  playfully  at 
first)  to  **  drive  John  Calvin  out  of  Bristol."  This  led  some 
one  to  charge  Wesley,  in  a  letter,  with  not  preaching  the  gos- 
pel — because  he  did  not  preach  up  election  ;  a  charge  which, 
at  the  time,  was  equally  applicable  to  Whitefield:  for  although 
his  creed  was  somewhat  Calvinistic  from  the  first,  he  did  not 
mreach  up  election,  until  Wesley  began  to  preach  it  down* 
This  is  no  conjecture.  He  appeab  to  Wesley  himself  thus : 
^  For  Christ's  sake,  if  possible,  dear  sir,  never  speak  against 
election  in  your  sermons  ;  no  one  can  say— that  I  ever  men« 
tioned  it  in  public  discourses,  whatever  my  private  sentiments 
may  be.  For  Christ's  sake,  let  us  not  be  divided  amongst 
ourselves.  Nothing  will  so  much  prevent  a  division,  as  your 
being  silent  on  that  head." 

Wesley  met  this  solemn  adjuration,  and  many  like  it,  by  the 
mock  solemnity  of  «'  drawing  lots,"  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  silence  or  assault  The  lot  was, '«  preach  and  print;  " 
and  he  did  both  forthwith.  He  did  not  publish,  however, 
until  Whitefield  had  gone  to  America.     So  far  he  yielded  to 
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hu  fnend's  ninoiMtnuicest  eoatonting  bMMdft  (or  a  thnet 
with  calling  election  a  **•  doctrine  of  deyils.'' 

This  sortilege  was  practised  at  Bristol ;  and  Hremiaded 
Whitefield  of  ^  the  wrong  lot^"  which  Wesler  had  formerly 
drawn*  when  their  vessels  were  in  sight  in  the  ChanneL  Ac- 
cordingly, in  answering  the  lot-sermon,  Whitefield  told  the 
story  of  the  lot-letter*  He  has  been  much  blamed  for  pub^ 
hshing  this  prirate  transaction.  Indeed,  he  blames  himself 
beavily.  It  was  done  with  compunction  at  the  time ;  and 
afterwards,  he  thus  deplored  it :  *^  My  mentioning  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's casting  a  lot  on  a  private  oc<Asion,  known  only  to  God 
and  ourselves,  has  put  me  to  great  pain.  It  was  wrong  in  me 
to  publish  a  private  transaction  to  the  world  ;  and  very  ill- 
judged  to  think  the  glory  of  God  could  be  promoted  by  ex- 
posing my  friend  unnecessarily.  For  this  I  have  asked  both 
God  and  him  pardon,  years  ago.  And  though  I  believe  both 
have  forgiven  me,  yet  I  betieve  I  shall  never  be  able  to  for- 
give myself.  As  it  was  a  public  fault,  I  think  it  should  be 
publicly  acknowledged  ;  and  I  thank  a  kind  Providence  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  of  doing  it."  Atuwer  to  La9mg4an* 
Dr.  Southey  says  truly,  that  this  manner  of  referring  to  the 
subject  does  Whitefield  ^  honour."  I  feel  thia:  and  yet,  unless 
Wesley's  feelings  were  very  much  wounded  by  the  disclosure, 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  so  much  self-condemnation  and 
self-abasement.  For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  should  have 
preferred  either  mortj  or  Uss^  confession  on  the  occasion.-— 
Whitefield  played  at  sortilege  as  well  as  Wesley,  although  in 
another  way.  His  Letter  was  not  like  the  sermon,  wrtttea 
in  obedience  to  a  drawn  lot ;  but  still,  it  was  determined  by 
a  myitic  reason.  He  says,  ^  I  am  apt  to  think  one  reason 
why  God  should  so  suffer  you  to  be  deceived  was,  that  hereby 
a  special  obligation  should  be  laid  on  me,  faithfully  to  declare 
the  Scripturd  doctrine  of  election."  What  is  this,  but  im- 
pulse venuM  lot?  For,  at  the  time,  Whitefield  was  incapable 
of  declaring  that  doctrine  faithfully,  if  he  mean  by  faitUully, 
Scripturally.  This  he  proved,  by  declaring  in  his  Letter,  that 
^  without  doubt,  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  must 
stand  or  fall  together  : "  a  fallacy  he  soon  saw  through.  A 
lot  to  preach  against  election  could  not  be  a  greater  fallacy, 
than  a  ^*  special "  call  to  contend  for  reprobation.  Well  might 
Wesley,  if  he  had  understood  the  sovereignty  of  grace,  have 
retorted  on  Whitefield :  he  contented  himself,  however,  with 
tearing  the  Letter  before  bis  congregation.  ^*  ^  I  will  just  do 
what  I  believe  Mr.  Whitefield  would,  were  he  here  himself: ' 
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li0  tore  it  in  pieces.     Eveiy  person  present  Ibllowed  hie  e»» 
MBple."     8oMike^9  Weiky. 

Viho  else  believes— 4hat  Whitefield  would  iiave  thus  torn 
him  own  Letter  1  None  but  those  who  belieye  that  Weslej 
woaid  have  torn  his  'Mot,"  when  he  drew  it  WhitofieM 
mi^t,  indeed,  have  torn  the  printed  copy,  because  it  was 
printed  without  his  consent,  and  published  in  his  absence,  by 
officioos  friends ;  but,  in  the  sense  of  retraeting  it,  he  would 
BO  more  have  torn  it  Uian  he  would  have  torn  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  It  was  a  pitiful  pretence,  although  a  dexterous  shift, 
to  amy  that  he  would  have  been  his  own  executioner.  He  was 
quite  capable  of  tearing  Wesley's  **  lot,"  had  that  been  sur* 
reptitiousiy  thrust  upon  his  friends,  to  bias  their  judgment ; 
for  he  was  as  of -hand  as  he  was  warm  and  honest,  whenever 
he  deemed  the  honour  of  Qod  at  stake. 

It  is  because  I  never  heard  that  Wesley  humbled  himself  at 
all  for  this  summary  and  insulting  treatment  of  the  Letter,  that 
I  think  Whitefield  too  humble  for  his  treatment  of  the  lot.    i 
think  with  Dr.  Southey,  that  it  '*  does  him  honour ; "  but  as 
Wesley  was  evidently  more  mortified  than  hurt  by  the  disclo- 
sure, and  as  he  amply  retaliated,  I  do  not  see  where  the  dt^ 
ik«i0tcr  would  have  been,  had  the  humiliation   been  less* 
Whitefield  had  not  published  the  Letter,  nor  was  he  aware  of 
its  publication.     Dr.  Southey  is  quite  correct  in  saying,  that, 
althou^  it  was  certainly  intended  for  publication,  yet  **  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  hope  in  Whitefield's  mind,  that  the  efiect 
which  its  perusal  would  produce  might  render  publication 
needless."     Thus  Wesley  might  have  taken  the  fltit^  out  of 
it,  by  humbling  himself  for  drawing  lots ;  but  as  he  did  net 
tear  his  lot  along  with  the  Letter,  it  was  not  very  unfair  to  let 
the  world  know  something  of  the  Meertt  of  his  attack  on  Cal» 
vinbm.     Indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been  honest  to  the 
public,  or  (air  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  have  concealed  this 
process   of  sortilege  altogether.     I  do  not  even  see  how 
Whitefield  could  have  dealt  so  gentty  with  Wesley,  as  by 
simirfy  stating  the  facts.     He  codd  not  forget  in  answering 
the  sermon,  that  the  author  of  it  believed  himself  dwineiy 
warranted  to  publish  it     That  supposed  warrant  had  to  be  in- 
validated.    By  what?    If  not  by  facts,  who  does  not  see  that 
mrgummiM  would  have  implied  heavier  reflections  upon  Wes- 
ley's judgment,  and  subjected  him  to  die  suspicion  of  a  pre- 
sumption worse  than  that  of  the  old  lottery  ? 
This  transaction  was  made  so  much  of  at  die  time,  that  I 
17 
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eoutd  not,  as  an  historian,  hash  it  up ;  nor  as  an  umpire^ 
treat  it  as  Whitefield  has  done.  It  roused,  as  may  be  sup-* 
posed,  the  pardzans  of  the  two  creeds  ;  and  created  th&^ 
alienation  which  Whitefield  has  so  feelingly  described,  in  his 
account  of  the  reception  he  met  with  on  his  return  from 
America. 

Some  of  the  Calvinistic  party  were  very  imprudent  Acourt^ 
of  London,  thrust  himself  and  his  high  Calvinism  upon  the 
Wesley's  meetings ;  demanding  the  opportunity  of  setting 
them  right  on  the  subject  of  election  ;  and  prophesying,  when 
refused,  that  his  proclamation  of  them  as  false  prophets, 
would  throw  them  all  into  confusion.  At  Kingswood  also, 
Cennick  divided  the  society,  and  headed  the  Calvinists 
against  the  Wesleys.  Dr.  Southey  caUs  him  **a  certain 
John  Cennick,"  *^  who  had  great  talents  for  popular  speak- 
ing ; "  and  gives  only  Charles  Wesley's  picture  of  him. 
Cennick  was  both  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  than  the  Wesleys 
painted  him,  when  he  withstood  them  to  the  face  at  Kings- 
wood.  Until  then,  John  Wesley  held  him  a  friend,  as  his 
«*own  soul,''  and  one  who  'May  in  his  bosom."  Charles 
Wesley  confirms  this  by  an  appeal  to  Cennick's  knowledge  of 
it :  *'  I  need  not  say  how  well  he  loved  you."  It  was  not  be- 
cause this  love  was  too  hot,  that  it  did  not  last.  Charles  up- 
braided him  for  ingratitude  and  treachery,  and  John  excom- 
municated him,  with  others,  for  lying  and  slandering,  thus : — 
*'I,  John  Wesley,  by  the  consent  aqd  approbation  of  the  Band 
Society  in  Kingswood,  do  declare  the  persons  above  mention- 
ed to  be  no  longer  members  thereof.  Neither  will  they  be 
BO  accounted  until  they  shall  openly  confess  their  fault,"  &c« 
dsc  What  was  this  tremendous  fault  ?  **  Dissembling,  ly- 
ing, and  slandering,"  says  the  exeommunicator.  '*  Ingrati- 
tude and  treachery,"  says  his  brother.  Heavy  charges,  it 
must  be  allowed  ;  and  if  true,  well  deserving  all  the  chas- 
tisement they  met  with. 

The  truth  of  the  charges,  as  they  affect  Cennick,  the  friend 
and  fellow-labourer  of  Whitefield,  must  be  examined.  Hap- 
pily, this  is  easily  done  ;  for  Wesley  rested  the  proof  of  **  pri- 
vate accusations  "  upon  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cennick  to 
Whitefield.  When  Cennick  denied  that  he  had  '*  ever  pri- 
vately accused  him,"  Wesley  produced  the  letter  in  the  soci- 
ety, and  said,  ''Judge,  brethren !  "  So  say  I.  Here  is  the 
letter. — "  I  sit  solitary  like  Eli,  waiting  what  will  become  of 
the  ark :  and  while  I  wail  and  fear  the  carrying  of  it  away 
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fiom  among  my  people,  my  trouble  increaaes  daily.  How 
^orious  did  the  gospel  seem  once  to  flourish  at  Kingswood ! 
I  spake  of  the  everlasting  love  of  Christ  with  sweet  power. 
Bot  now,  brother  Charles  is  suffered  to  open  his  mouth  against 
this  truth,  while  the  frighted  sheep  gaze  and  fly,  as  if  no  shep- 
herd was  amongst  them.  It  is  just  as  if  Satan  was  now 
aakio^  war  on  tibe  saints,  in  a  more  than  common  way.  O, 
pray  for  the  distressed  lambs  yet  left  in  this  place,  that  they 
fidnt  not.  Surely  they  would,  for  they  have  nothing  whereon 
to  rest  but  their  own  faithfulness,  who  now  attend  on  sermons. 
With  universal  redemption,  brother  Charles  now  pleases  the 
world.  Brother  John  follows  him  in  every  thing.  I  believe 
no  atheist  can  more  preach  against  predestination  than  they : 
tad  all  who  believe  election  are  counted  enemies  to  God,  and 
ealled  so.  Fly,  dear  brother  ! — I  am  as  alone. — I  am  in  the 
midst  of  the  plague.  If  God  give  thee  leave — ^make  haste !  ^* 
Now,  where  is  the  lie,  or  the  slander,  in  all  this  1  No 
where,  except  it  be  in  the  charge,  that  **  all  who  believe  elec- 
tion are  counted  enemies  to  God^  and  called  so."  And  even 
tiiis  charge,  although  not  literally,  is  substantially,  true.  For 
althou^  neither  John  nor  Charles  would  have  called  any  good 
man«  who  let  them  alone,  an  enemy  of  God,  for  believing 
election,  both  would  and  must  have  counted  the  very  best 
man  such,  so  far  as  he  tried  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  election 
at  the  Foundry,  or  at  Kingswood.  How  could  they  reckon 
otherwise,  whilst  they  held  themselves  to  be  the  friend$  of 
God,  by  enmity  to  Calvinism  ?  Their  forbearance  with  the 
$ilemi  Calvini^U  m  the  society,  was  because  they  were 
silent. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  Cennick's  letter.  I  think  the  style  and 
spirit  of  it  quite  as  bad  as  Wesley'^  sermon ;  which  affirms, 
that  the  doctrine  in  question  '*  directly  tends  to  destroy  that 
holiness  which  is  the  end  of  all  the  ordinances  of  God ; " 
and  has  ^  a  direct  and  manifest  tendency  to  overthrow  die 
whole  Christian  religion."  The  only  difference  between  this 
railing  and  that  of  Cennick,  is,  that  Cepnick's  is  appUed  to 
two  men  by  name,  and  Wesley's  is  an  attack  upon  all  men 
who  preached  the  doctrine. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  whole  case.  The  chief  charge 
against  Cennick  is,  that  he  *'  supplanted"  Wesley  **in  his  own 
house ;  stealing  the  hearts  of  the  people  "  from  him.  This 
asserted  betrayal  of  trust,  Charles  depicted  in  the  darkest 
colours*     Now  it  is  true,  that  Wesley  placed  Cennick  as  one 
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of  the  masters  in  the  Kingswood  school ;  and  true,  that  the 
school  was  Wesley*  B  **  own  hoase,*'  in  the  sense  of  its  being 
chiefly  built  and  furnished  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  Whitefield  originated  the  school ;  obtained 
the  gift  of  ^a  piece  of  ground  for  it ;  "  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  it ;  and  collected  so  much  money  for  it,  that  **  the 
roof  was  ready  to  be  put  up  '*  before  he  left  England.  How* 
ever  truly,  therefore,  in  a  legal  sense,  it  was  Wesley's  ^*  own 
house,"  inasmuch  as  he  alone  was  responsible  for  all  the  debt 
upon  it,  and  thus  the  possessor  of  the  deeds  ;  it  was  morally 
¥^itefield's  own  house  too.  Accordingly,  Wesley  bequeatlh> 
ed  it  to  his  brother  and  Whitefield  by  will,  the  moment  the  re- 
sponsibility deyolTed  the  property  on  him. 

Cennick  was  not  ignorant  of  these  facts,  and  ought  not  to 
hate  been  uninfluenc^  by  them.  He  was,  indeed,  Wesley^a 
Sertant;  but  he  was  also  a  conscientious  CaWinist.  **  Wbj, 
tiien,  did  he  not  resign,''  says  Charles,  '* rather  tiian  gainsay^ 
his  employer  ?  Why,  I  ask,  did  his  employer  undertake  die 
oompletion  of  Whitefield's  school,  and  then  turn  it  into  an 
Arminian  nursery,  in  Whitefield's  absence  f  The  servant  did 
all  he  could  to  sustain  tiie  views  of  its  founder,  in  the  absence 
of  its  finisher ;  and  the  finisher  did  all  he  could  to  supplant 
the  Calvinistic  views  of  its  absent  founder.  Whitefield  never 
would  have  left  it  to  Wesley  to  carry  forward,  had  this  design 
been  avowed.  Cennick  knew  this ;  and  therefore  he  was  just 
as  conscientious  in  opposing  Arminianism  in  the  place,  as 
Wesley  in  opposing  Calvinism  in  it  In  a  word,  if  the  one 
alienated  some  hearts  firom  Wesley,  the  other  alienated  mamy 
hearts  from  Whitefield.  **I  was  denied  preaching  in  the 
house  I  had  founded  at  Bristol,"  says  Whitefield. 

These  are,  indeed,  pitiful  transactions  on  both  sides :  but 
tiiey  were  the  transactions  which  brought  on  the  rupture  of 
the  societies ;  and  are  thus  essential  to  its  explanation.  Cen- 
nick also,  as  the  chosen  coadjutor  of  Whitefield  aflerwards, 
deserved  vindication  from  the  bitter  invectives  and  aspersions 
of  Charles  Wesley's  letter,  and  from  the'  ecclesiastical  bam 
of  John  Wesley  and  the  **  Band  Society  in  Kingswood."  On 
reviewing  his  character  and  career,  the  late  Mr.  Wilks,  of  the 
Tabernacle,  exclaimed,  **  O  my  soul,  come  diou  into  his 
secret ;  into  his  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  thou  united !  ^ 
He  says  of  Cennick,  ^As  to  success  in  his  labours,  perhaps 
tfiere  was  not  one  in  his  day,  except  Whitefield,  more  higUj 
honoured  in  this  particular.     His  language  was  not  with  the 
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Miliciiig  words  of  men's  wisdom ;  yet  his  doctrine  and  ad- 
^ess  were  powerful  and  found  access  to  the  hearts  of  thou* 
ssads.  His  career  was  short ;  hut  if  life  may  be  estimated 
by  ttie  comparati?e  quantity  of  good  produced  in  it,  then  this 
tntly  active,  spiritual,  and  useful  man,  may  be  said  to  have 
Kved  to  a  good  old  age*  A  good  understanding,  an  open 
temper,  and  tender  heart,  characterized  the  man.  His  Chris- 
liaii  qualities  were  not  less  distinguishable.  If  unaffected 
humility,  deadness  to  the  world,  a  life  of  communion  with 
Grod*  aad  a  cheerful  reliance  on  a  crucified  Saviour,  consti- 
tute the  real  Christian, — ^he  was  one  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  possessed  a  sweet  simplicity  of  spirit,  with  an  ardent  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  his  divine  Master."  Preface  to  Cenn%cV$ 
8ermau9^  2  vols,  by  Matthew  WMm, 

Ceonick's  own  account  of  his  ezpubion  by  the  Wesleys,  is 
hi^y  creditable  to  his  heart ;   and  as  it  palliates  very  much 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  is  not  much  known,  (the 
pamphlet  being  rare,)  I  gladly  insert  it.     It  is  the  44th  Sec- 
tion of  a  Life  of  Cennick,  written  by  himself,  4th  Edition. 
*^  About  Christmas,  1740,  a  difference  in  doctrine  broke  out 
between  the  Mr.  Wesleys  and  me  ;  they  believed  and  taught 
many  things  which  I  thought  not  according  to  the  gospel,  nei- 
ther to  mine  own  experience :  and  in  a  very  little  time,  while  I 
was  preaching  in  several  parts  of  Wiltshire,  Mr.  John  Wes- 
ley took  the  entire  possession  of  Kingswood  school,  and  I  was 
forbid  to  preach  there  any  more ;  neither  from  that  time  did  I. 
And  not  long  after,  when  I  and  some  of  the  colliers  had  met 
apart  to  consider  on  these  things,  and  to  lay  them  before  the 
Lord,  the  rest  of  the  society,  who  held  Mr.  Wesley's  doc- 
trines, were  so  offended — ^that  they  would  not  let  Mr.  Wesley 
reet^  till  he  put  me,  and  those  few  who  believed  my  word,  out 
of  Uie  society ; — though,  I  believe,  against  his  will.     When 
we  separated,  we  were  in  number  twelve  men  and  twelve 
women.     In  a  short  time,  we  so  increased  our  company,  that 
we  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty.     In  many  villages  of 
Wiltshire,  the  word  was  received  gladly."     To  them  *'  the 
differences  were  never  once  known,  till  Mr.  Whitefield  came 
from  America,  and  joined  the  brethren  with  me ;  neither  after 
they  knew  it,  (the  difference,)  did  it  make  any  stir,  as  it  were, 
in  all  that  country." 

The  breach  between  Whitefield  and  Wesley  led,  soon,  to 
the  erection  of  a  new  house  at  Kingswood,  and  of  **  a  large 
ten)porary  shed,"  called  a  Tabernacle,  in  London.     The  lal- 
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ler  was  built  by  **  certain  free-grate  disMntens,''  as  Gfflies 
caUs  them,  lliis  phrase  does  not  enable  us  to  identify  tiiem 
with  any  of  the  three  denominations.  Perhaps  it  refers  to 
Whitefield'a  definition  of  ^  free  grace  indeed,*^  in  his  Letter 
to  Wesley: — "free,  becanse  not  free  to  aU;  but  firee,  be- 
cause God  may  withhold  or  give  it  to  whom,  and  when,  be 
pleases."  But  whoeyer  die  dissenters  thus  charactei^Eed 
were,  their  timely  help  soon  enabled  him  to  turn  the  tide, 
which  had  set  in  against  him.  It  realised  for  him,  what  bad 
much  refreshed  him,  when  all  his  work  was  to  **  begin  again*" 
Beza's  hint  in  the  Ufe  of  Calvin ;  '*  Calvin  is  turned  out  of 
Geneva ;  but,  behold,  a  new  church  arises ! "  Dr.  GilKes 
says,  "  A  fresh  awakening  immediately  began.  Congrega- 
tions grew  exceedingly  large :  and,  at  die  feupWt  desire,  be 
seat  for  Messrs.  Cennick,  Harris,  Seagrave,  Humphries, 
fcc,  to  assist."  In  the  country  also,  and  especially  in  Essex^ 
(first  at  Braintree,)  the  old  scene  of  "  multitudes,  multitndes 
in  the  valley  of  decision,"  began  to  be  renewed.  And  it  was 
with  no  ordinary  pleasure  he  then  visited  the  many  towns  in 
Essex  and  Sufiblk,  such  as  Dedham,  Halstead,  Ipswich,  Sec., 
from  which  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England  came ;  and 
the  counterparts  of  which  he  had  found  in  America,  perpetuat- 
ing there  the  names  and  recollections  of  the  mother  country. 

I  know  of  few  studies  so  fraught  and  fragrant  with  delight, 
now  that  we  know  New  England,  as  tracing  in  Mather's 
^  Magnalia,"  upon  his  old  maps,  the  first  American  ediUmn  of 
Oki  England.  I  shall  never  forget  how  sacred  I  feh  that 
line  of  English  towns  to  be,  when  I  visited  them,  as  the  anti- 
types of  the  Magnalian  maps ;  nor  the  interest  taken  by  the 
old  families  of  the  district,  whilst  I  pointed  out  to  them  the 
coincidences,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  connexion.  I 
myself,  indeed,  would  not  pass  over  Runnymede,  to  visit  the 
cradles  of  the  pilgrim  fathers ;  but  no  American  Christian 
ought  to  visit  Runnymede,  until  he  has  been  at  Dedham,  if 
he  love  his  country. 

Whitefield's  momentary  reverses  in  London  did  not,  as 
may  be  supposed,  at  all  lessen  his  fame  in  Scotland,  nor  pre- 
vent the  Erskines  from  urging  upon  him  his  promise  to  visit 
that  country.  There,  the  Wesleys  were  considered  as  sadly 
^lefl  to  themselves,"  (E.  Erskine,)  if  not  as  somewhat  de- 
menUdy  when  they  quarrelled  with  Whitefield's  Calvinism,  and 
avowed  themselves  Arminians.  There  was  also  more  than 
enough  in  Scotland  then,  of  an  Arminianism  not  redeemed. 
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Mfe  tint  of  die  Wedeys,  by  holy  xeal  or  sterling  piety,  to  reB- 
der  «i  eloquent  Calvinist  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  godly 
■unisters  of  both  the  kirk  and  secession.  Had  Whitefield, 
therefore,  wanted  other  letters  of  commendation  to  them,  than 
Us  own  character  and  fame ;  or  needed  any  thing  to  confirm 
tbe  confidence  he  had  won  by  his  own  letters  and  journals ; 
kin  rejection  at  the  Foundiy  would  bare  secured  him  a  wel- 
come both  at  Dunfermline  and  in  Edinburgh. 

This  he  found  on  his  arriyal :  but,  lest  his  old  and  still 
^enr  friend,  Wesley,  should  suspect  him  of  accepting  any 
koBoor  at  kit  expense,  he  renewed  his  correspondence  with 
kim,  when  his  honours  in  Scotland  were  at  their  height.  The 
fi^Howing  letter  from  Aberdeen  is  delightful :  *' Reverend  and 
fcag  brodMr,  I  have  for  a  long  time  expected  that  you  would 
kaye  sent  an  answer  to  my  last ;  but  I  suppose  you  are  afiraid 
to  correspond  with  me,  because  I  revealed  your  secret  about 
the  k>t.  Though  much  might  be  said  far  my  doing  it,  yet  1  am 
scMrry  now,  that  any  such  thing  dropped  from  my  pen,-— oiu/  / 
kmmkfy  ask  pmrdon,  I  find  I  love  you  as  much  as  ever ;  and 
pray  God,  if  it  be  his  blessed  will,  that  we  may  all  be  united 
together. 

^  It  httth  been  for  some  days  upon  my  heart  to  write  to 
jou.  May  God  remove  all  obstacles  that  now  prevent  our 
vnioii  I  Though  I  hold  particular  election — ^yet  I  offer  Jesus 
freely  to  every  individual  soul.  Tou  may  carry  sanctification 
lo  whatever  degrees  you  will ;  only  I  cannot  agree,  that  the 
in-being  of  sin  is  to  be  destroyed  in  this  life. 

**0  my  dear  brother,  the  Lord  has  been  much  with  me  in 
fieotland.  In  about  three  weeks  I  hope  to  be  at  Bristol. 
May  all  disputing  cease,  and  each  of  us  talk  of  nothing  but 
Jesus,  and  Him  crucified  !  This  i$  my  resoluiion*  The  Lord 
be  with  your  sfHrit  I  am,  without  dissimulation,  ever  yours.^' 
Lett.  363. 

The  only  letter  of  Wesley's  on  this  subject,  that  I  know  of, 
is  not  like  the  above.  It  concludes  thus:  ^*The  general 
tenor  both  of  my  public  and  private  exhortations,  when  I 
touch  thereon  at  all,  as  even  my  enemies  know,  if  they  would 
testify,  is, — ^  Spare  the  young  man,  even  Absalom,  for  my 
sake.'"  8imth€y*9  WtsUy.  This  is  David's  language,  but 
not  David's  spirit.  It  is  sarcasm,  more  than  sympathy ;  as 
the  whole  strain  of  the  letter  shows.  Dr.  Southey  justly  says, 
^'Wesley  felt  more  resentment  than  he  here  thought  proper  to 
express."    IM.  Whitefield  had,  however,  been  as  dictator^ 
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'  ial  in  some  of  his  remonstrances,  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
troversy, as  Wesley  was  sarcastic  at  the  close.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  wrote  thus :  *^  Dear  brother  Wesley,  what  mean  you 
by  disputing  in  all  your  letters?  May  God  give  you  to  know 
yourself, — and  then  you  will  not  plead  for  absolute  perfection, 
nor  call  election  a  doctrine  of  devils.  My  dear  brother,  take 
heed !  See  that  you  are  in  Christ  a  new  creature.  Beware 
of  a  false  peace.  Remember  you  are  but  a  babe  in  Christ*— 
if  so  much.  Be  humble.  Talk  little.  Pray  much.  Ifyoa 
will  dispute,  stay  till  you  are  master  of  the  subject ;  other* 
wise  you  will  hurt  the  cause  you  would  defend."  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  tirade,  it  is  more  than  defeated  by 
its  unhallowed  form.  Such  an  appeal  could  only  exasperate. 
Not,  however,  in  this  style  generally,  did  Whitefield  appeal 
to  his  brother  and  friend.  It  was  more  usual  to  him  to  write 
thus  :  **  Why  will  you  dispute  ?  I  am  willing  to  go  with  you 
to  prison  and  death  ;*-«-but  I  am  not  willing  to  oppose  you.** 
**  Do  not  oblige  me  to  preach  against  you :  I  had  rather  die." 
**  Dear,  dear  sir,  O  be  not  offended  I  For  Christ's  sake  be  not 
rash.  Give  yourself  to  reading.  Study  the  covenant  of 
grace.  Down  with  your  carnal  reasoning.  Be  a  little  child ; 
cmd  then,  instead  o(  pawning  your  salvation,  as  you  have 
done,  in  a  late  Hymn  Book,  if  the  doctrine  of  universal  re<« 
dempdon  be  not  true,  you  will  compose  a  hymn  in  praise  of 
sovereign,  distinguishing  love. 

**  I  love  and  honour  you  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  when  I 
come  to  judgment — will  thank  you  before  men  and  angels 
for  what  you  have,  under  God,  done  for  wy  soul.  There  I 
am  persuaded,  I  shall  see  dear  Mr.  Wesley  convinced  of  elec«- 
tion  and  everlasting  love.  And  it  often  fills  me  with  pleasure, 
to  think  how  I  shall  behold  you  casting  your  crown  at  the  feet 
of  the  Lamb — and,  as  it  were,  filled  with  a  holy  blushing  for 
opposing  the  divine  sovereignty  as  you  have  done.  But  I 
hope  the  Lord  will  show  you  this,  before  you  go  hence.  Oh 
how  do  I  long  for  that  day  I"  (It  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
find  this  passage,  the  first  one  quoted  by  Dr.  Southey,  just 
afler  his  declaration,  that  Whitefield's  ^^  written  compositions 
are  nearly  worthless.") 

Having  given  these  specimens  of  the  spirit  of  both  parties 
in  this  breach,  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  Whitefield  to  state 
strongly  the  trying  circumstances  he  was  in,  when  Wesley 
cut  with  him.  Southey  truly  and  tenderly  says,  *'Many 
things  combined  to  sour  him  at  this  time."    Seward,  on 
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fife  and  fortune  he  had  cakmlated  for  the  sake  of 
Georgia,  was  just  dead,  and  had  left  htm  nothing.  He 
vas  deeply  in  debt  for  the  orphan-house,  and  more  deeplj 
pledged.  He  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested  every  day  for 
£460,  whilst  he  had  not  twenty  pounds  in  the  world,  and 
hardly  a  fiiend  to  help  him.  He  was  all  but  hissed  by  the 
■uihitude,  who  formerly  were  almost  ready  to  cry,  ^Hosan- 
na,"  when  they  saw  him  in  the  streets.  His  heart  was  torn 
by  the  pressure  of  strife  at  home,  and  by  the  prospect  of  dis- 
tress abroad. 

Is  it  ai^  wonder  that  he  should  have  been  betrayed  into 
hasty,  and  even  some  harsh  reflections  upon  nesleyt 
Could  he  thnk  well  of  the  doctrine  of  *' perfedian,*'  whilst 
its  champion  and  adherents  were  so  imperfteit  as  to  leave  him 
to  sink  or  swim,  as  it  mig^t  happen  ?  True— he  had  given 
his  eld  friend  great  provocation,  by  turning  the  laugh  against 
kis  lottery ;  and  aU  men  resent  an  exposure  of  their  weakness 
more  tiian  an  injury  to  their  property :  but  still,  Wesley  could 
hare  aflfotded  to  wait,  whilst  Whiteneld  was  in  danger  of  im- 
pneonoMBt  for  debt,  and  well  nigh  overwhefaned  with  disap- 
pointments. This  was  just  the  time  for  a  perfectionist  to 
**iieap  coals  of  fire"  upon  the  head  of  an  enemy ;  and  to 
fomm  something  upon  the  truth  of  universal  love,  as  well 
as  his  *^  salvation  upon  the  truth  of  universal  redemption.^ 
Whitefidd  would  have  pawned  the  Fovndxt,  had  it  been  his, 
to  save  and  soothe  Wesley,  had  he  come  from  America,  em* 
barrassed  aad  bowed  down  with  oare.  YfYko  does  not  see  and 
leelthist 

It  is  painful,  but  it  is  very  necessary,  to  place  the  matter  hi 
this  tight;  for,  if  the  faults  of  such  men  are  hushed  up,  such 
fitolts  will  be  repeated  and  perpetuated  by  men  who  have 
fewer  redeeming  qualities.  Future  quarrels  are  not  to  be 
prevented  by  forgetting  the  past  It  is  by  seeing  how  urn* 
uemiy  strife  between  great  brethren  is,  that  little  brethren 
learn  to  dread  its  beginnings^  He  is  throwing  back  the  pro- 
gress of  brotherly  love  in  the  church,  who  would  bury  in 
obhvion,  or  veil  in  vague  generalitieB,  the  **  sharp  contention  " 
between  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Like  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
d»ey  can  afford  to  have  it  all  told,  without  sustaining  any  ma- 
terial loss  of  fame  or  influence.  They  are  just  the  men 
whose  faults  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  that  posterity 
may  not  glory  in  men,  nor  think  more  highly  of  them  than 
they  ought  to  think ;   and  that  similar  men,  of  like  passions. 
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may  not  run  into  like  extremes.  He  is  not,  therefore^  the 
best  friend  of  ^^  peace  on  earth,"  whatever  be  his  love  Ibr 
Whitefield  or  Weslej,  who  would  throw  a  veil  over  the  rash- 
ness of  the  former,  or  over  the  selfishness  of  the  latter,  on  this 
occasion. 

Whitefield  was  rash.  He  listened  to  tale-bearers,  who  put 
the  worst  construction  upon  Wesley's  hard  words  against 
Calvinism,  and  harsh  treatment  of  ^he  Kingswood  Calvinists. 
He  rashly  promised  not  to  preach  against  him,  and  as  rashly 
threatened  to  oppose  him  every  where.  He  wept  widi 
Charles,  and  scolded  John.  In  a  word,  they  were,  as  he  says, 
only  *^  kept  from  anathematizing  each  other,"  for  a  time ; 
so  divided  were  they  in  judgment,  although  not  exactly  alien* 
ated  in  affection. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  humiliating  exhibition :  but  how  fuU  of 
warning  it  is !  The  oracle, «'  ye  are  brethren,"  which  had  bo 
often  fsJIen  upon  their  ear  and  their  heart,  like  music  from 
heaven,  fell  unheeded  on  both,  for  a  time,  although  both  were 
absorbed  with  equal  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salva»> 
tion  of  souls.  But  whilst  the  jptrt^  of  their  breach  was  thus 
deplorable,  it  is  impossible  to  deplore  the  breach  itself.  It  fell 
out  to  ^*  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel."  Wesley /oreMtto  this, 
as  well  as  prayed  for  it :  '*  The  case  is  quite  plain.  There 
are  bigots  both  for  and  against  predestination.  God  is 
sending  a  message  to  those  on  eiiher  side :  but  neither  will 
receive  it,  unless  from  on®  who  is  of  their  awn  opiniOB. 
Therefore,  for  a  time,  you  are  suffered  to  be  of  one  opihioii« 
and  I  of  another."  Wlutefield's  heart  responded  to  this,  al« 
though  his  acuteness  did  not  discern  it  so  fully  :  *^  The  great 
day  will  discover,  why  the  Lord  permits  dear  Mr.  Wesley  and 
me  to  be  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  At  present,  1  shall 
make  no  inquiry  into  that  matter,  beyond  the  account  he  has 
given  of  it  1  heartily  pray  God  to  hasten  the  time  when  we 
shall  be  closely  united  in  principle  and  judgment,  as  well  as  in 
heart  and  affection  :  and  then,  should  the  Lord  call  to  it; — I 
care  not  if  I  go  with  him  to  prison  or  to  death.  For,  like  Paul 
and  Silas,  I  hope  we  shall  sing  praises  to  God,  and  count  it 
our  highest  honour  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."  Preface  to  a  ''Letter  to 
WesUif^ 

An  earlier  day  than  "the  great  day"  discovered  why 
Whitefield  and  Wesley  were  permitted  both  to  differ  and  di- 
vide.    It  was  a  happy  thing  for  the  world  and  the  church  that 
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tej  were  not  of  one  opinion:  for,  had  they  been  united 
in  either  extreme,  truth  would  have  made  less  progress.  As 
joiBt  Anninians,  they  would  have  spread  Pelagianism  ;  and 
88  joiot  C^vinists,  Uiey  would  have  been  hyper^  though  not 
aotinoaiian.  It  was  well,  therefore,  that  they  modified  each 
other :  for  they  were  *Uwo  suns,"  which  could  not  have  fixed 

•*  one  meridian,** 

widioat  setting  on  fire  the  whole  course  of  sound  theology.  In 
their  respective  spheres,  however,  they  were  equally  blessed, 
Botwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  creeds  on  some  points. 
This  is  not  inexplicable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
agreed  thoroughly  in  exalting  the  Saviour,  and  in  honouring 
£9  £temal  Spirit.  And  their  mode  of  honouring  the  Spirit 
deeenres  particular  attention.  They  sought  and  cherished 
Hm  uneiion  for  themselves,  as  well  as  enforced  the  necessity 
of  His  operations  upon  others.  And  until  preaching  be,  itself, 
^***denumstraiian  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  as  well  as  in 
humble  dependence  upon  the  Spirit,  its  effects  will  not  be  very 
great,  nor  remarkably  good.  It  will  win  but  few  souls  to  Christ, 
and  even  their  character  will  not,  in  general,  rise  high  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  nor  in  the  zeal  of  love.  They  may  just 
keep  their  name  and  their  place  in  the  church  of  the  living 
God ;  but  they  will  not  be  to  Him,  nor  to  his  church,  ^*  for  a 
name  and  an  everlasting  sign." 

There  is  much  more  connexion  between  the  piety  of  a 
church,  and  the  spirituality  of  its  minister,  than  appears  at 
first  sight ;  and  between  his  preaching,  and  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  than  is  usually  kept  in  view.  A  minister,  not 
spiritually-minded,  both  **  quenches  the  Spirit  on  the  altar  of 
renewed  hearts,  and  prevents  the  sacrec  fire  from  reaching 
the  altar  of  unregenerated  hearts.  He  who  is  not  **  a  sweet 
savour  of  Christ,"  makes  himself  *'  a  savour  of  death  unto 
deaths'*  uievitably :— of  the  second  death  to  the  undecided  ; 
and  of  spiritual  deadness  to  the  church. 

It  was  not  in  this  sense,  that  Paul  was  a  savour  of  both  life 
and  death,  during  his  ministry.  The  lost  made  him,  what  he 
became  to  them,  by  turning  into  death  the  veiy  truth  which 
quickened  the  saved :  for  it  was  the  same  fragrance  of  "  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,"  which  proved  the  savour  of  death  unto 
death  to  the  former,  that  proved  the  savour  of  life  unto  life  to 
the  latter.    Paul  did  as  much,  and  said  as  much,  and  prayed 
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us  much,  and  sU  in  the  same  spirit  too«  for  the  impenitent* 
as  for  the  considerate  ;  for  despisers,  as  for  penitents.  Both 
saw  and  heard  in  his  preaching  the  same  ^^  demonstration  of 
die  Spirit  and  of  power."  He  stood  before  each  class, 
equally  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  and  beseeching  both  alike 
to  be  reconciled  unto  God*  So  did  Baxter,  Edwards,  White- 
field,  and  the  Wesleys.  Whenever  they  were  the  savour  of 
death  unto  death,  they  were  fnade  so  by  those  who  perished 
under  their  ministry.  Such  men,  might,  therefore,  without 
presumption  or  imprudence,  apply  to  &emselves  the  apostolte 
maxim,  "  We  are  unto  God — a  sweet  savour  of  Cimstt  in 
them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish*''  Such  roinisters 
would  not,  indeed,  say  this  without  adding,  **  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  1 "  nor  without  weeping  whilst  they  said,  **  to 
the  other  we  are  a  savour  of  deadi  unto  death ; "  but  they 
could  not  blame  themselves  with  the  blood  of  souls.  It  was 
not  their  fault  that  any  were  lost  who  heard  them;  for  thej 
extended  the  golden  sceptre  of  mercy  as  freely,  and  iiequent* 
ly,  and  fervendy,  to  the  heedless  and  the  hardened,  as  to  the 
thoughtful  or  the  timid. 

This  is  a  very  different  case  firom  that  of  a  minister,  who 
preaches  the  gospel  without  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
or  power.  He  makes  himself  the  savour  of  death  unto  death 
to  others,  even  when  he  teaches  '*  the  knowledge  of  Christ ; " 
because  he  breathes  not  the  fragrance  of  tluiit  knowledge. 
He  therefore  has  no  right  to  throw  himself  upon  the  apostoho 
maxim,  when  his  ministry  is  unsuccessful.  It  is  unsueeessful 
because  it  is  unsavowy*  It  brings  no  sinners  to  life,  because 
it  is  lifeless :  for  it  is  the  "  sav0ur "  of  the  knowledge  oi 
Christ,  that  God  **  maketh  manifest  in  every  pkce,"  2  Cor« 
ii.  14;  and  that  savour  cannot  breathe  from  the  lips  or  looks 
of  a  minister,  unless  his  heart  (ntm  with  love  to  Chnst  and  im« 
mortal  souls. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  church  of  Christ  should  consider, 
not  only  the  duty  of  depending  on  &e  Spirit,  but  also  the  im^ 
port  and  the  importance  of  the  ^*  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,'' 
in  preaching.  That  is  more— than  the  demonstration  of 
orthodoxjr.  It  is  more  than  the  demonstration  of  either  sound 
scholarship  or  hard  study.  It  is  even  more  than  the  de* 
monstration  of  mere  sincerity  and  fidelity.  Sincerity  may 
be  cold  and  fidelity  harsh.  Even  zeal  may  be  party  rival* 
ship,  or  personal  vanity ;  whilst  it  seems  holy  fire,  searching 
only  for  incense  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb*    To 
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preach  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  is  even  more  than  bring- 
■g  out  ^  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,''  faithfully  and  fully.  The  real 
meaxung  of  His  oracles  may  be  honestly  given,  and  yet  their 
true  spirit  neither  caught  nor  conveyed.  **  What  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches,"  may  be  repeated  to  the  churches 
vithoat  cTaaion  or  faltering ;  but  it  will  not  be  heard  as  His 
coonaei  or  consolation,  unless  it  is  spoken  with  something  of 
his  own  loye  and  solemnity.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  power,  and  of 
gmce«  and  of  love,  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  tru^  and  wisdom ; 
and,  therefore,  He  is  but  half  copied  in  preaching,  when  only 
his  meaning  is  given.  That  meaning  ties  in  His  mind,  not 
merely  as  trutbt  nor  as  law,  nor  as  wisdom,  but  also  as  sym- 
pathy, solicitude,  and  love  for  the  souls  it  is  addressed  nnta 
The  words  of  the  Spirit  are  spirit  and  life ;  and  therefore  the 
«#v(  as  well  as  the  substance  of  their  meaning,  is  essentia]  te 
Anthful  preaching.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wlMn  they  are  uttered  in  a  spiritless  or 
lifelesa  mood. 

This  will  be  more  obvious  by  looking  at  '*  the  truth,  as  it  is 
in  Jeans."  In  Htm  it  is  grace  as  well  as  truth.  All  his 
keart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  breathes  and  bums  in  his 
wonls.  His  motweB  are  part  of  his  meaning.  He  explains 
the  great  salvation,  that  he  may  endear  and  enforce  its  chiims 
at  the  same  time.  He  makes  us  feel,  that  he  feels  more  for 
our  souls  than  words  can  express.  He  compels  us  to  see  a 
beaming  of  earnestness  in  his  eye,  and  to  hear  a  beating  of 
■Dlense  solicitude  in  his  heart,  and  to  recognise  a  fixedness  of 
imrpose  in  aU  his  manner,  nnspeakably  beyond  all  he  says^ 
The  real  pleading  of  the  Saviour  with  sinners  begins  where 
his  words  end.  His  weeping  tiUfutf  after  speaking  as  never 
man  spake,  tells  more  of  his  love  to  souls  than  aH  his 
gracious  words.  We  feel  that  he  feels  he  has  gained  nothing 
bj  his  preaching,  unless  he  has  won  souls.  He  leaves  upon 
every  mind  the  conviction  that  nothinff  can  please  him  but 
the  heart ;  and  that  nothing  would  please  him  so  much  as 
giving  him  the  heart.  No  man  ever  rose,  or  can  rise,  from 
leading  the  entreaties  of  Christ,  without  feeling  that  Christ 
is  in  earnest, — ^is  intent^-^s  absorbed,  to  seek  and  save  the 


The  apostles  evidently  marked  this  with  great  attention, 
and  copied  it  with  much  success,  wh^n  they  became  ambassa- 
dors **far  Christ,"  by  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Then, 
iiay  did  more  than  deliver  the  truth  He  taught    They  tried 
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to  utter  it  with  His  solemnity*  tenderness,  and  unction.    Thej 
tried  to  put  themselves  in  **  Christ's  siead,'^  when  Christ  wa« 
no  longer  on  earth  to  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  unto  God* 
This  was  ^'  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit ! "     Sajring  what 
Christ  did,  was  not  enough  for  them  :  they  laboured  to  say  it 
€U  he  did ;  or  in  the  spirit,  and  for  the  purpose,  he  bad 
preached  the  gospeh     Thus  the  truth  was  in  them  as  it  was 
**in  Jesus ; "  not  merely  as  true,  but  also  as  impressive,  per- 
suasive, and  absorbing.     They  spoke  the  truth,  as  he  had 
done,  *4n  the  love  of  it,'Vttnd  with  love  to  the  souls  it  was  able 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation. 

.And  this  is  not  impossible,  even  now,  although  apostolic 
inspiration  be  at  an  end.  The  best  part  of  the  Spiiit's  in* 
fluences,— /ooe  to  the  gospel  and  immortal  souls, — ^is  yet 
attainable,  and  as  easily  attained  as  any  other  ministerial 
qualification.  A  minister  ought  to  be  as  much  ashamed^ 
and  more  afraid,  of  being  unbaptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  fire,  as  of  being  ignorant  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Men  who  can  demonstrate  the  problems 
of  Euchd,  or  the  import  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  idioms,  have  no 
excuse  if  they  are  unable  to  preach  with  the  demonstratioa 
of  the  Spirit  and  power.  ^The  same  attention  to  the  latter 
demonstration  which  they  gave  to  the  former,  would  fill  them 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Sre  them  with  holy  zeaL 

Nothing  is  so  simple,  although  nothing  be  so  sublime,  as 
preaching  '*the  gospel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven*"  Any  prayerfiil  and  thoughtful  minister  may  preach 
in  this  spirit  i  for  it  neither  includes,  nor  excludes,  great 
talents,  learning,  or  ingenuity.  *'An  unction  from  the  Holy 
One'*  can  subordinate  the  mightiest  and  wealthiest  minds  to 
the  one  grand  objects— watching  for  souls ;  and  it  can  render 
subservient  and  successful  the  most  ordinary  powers  of  mind. 
The  acute  reasonings  of  Wesley,  and  the  warm-hearted  re- 
monstrances and  beseechings  of  Whitefield,  were  equally 
useful,  because  equally  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit  In  like 
manner,  many  of  their  uneducated  colleagues  ^*  turned  many 
to  righteousness ; "  and  are  themselves,  now,  turned  into 
stars  which  shall  shine  for  ever  in  the  firmament  of  the  church 
in  both  worlds.  The  secret  of  this  success  in  winning  souls 
was  the  same  in  both  classes  of  preachers ; — their  heart,  their 
soul,  their  all,  was  in  their  work.  Truth  had  the  force  of  di- 
vine truth,  the  fire  of  eternal  truth,  and  the  glory  of  saving 
truth,  upon  tbeu:  minds.    Their  hearts  were  fuU  (whether 
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hoMing  much  or  little)  of  heavenlj  treafnire ;  and  they  held  it 
as  kemoenly  treasure,  and  poured  it  out  as  stewards  who  had 
to  account  for  it  in  heaven,  and  to  review  their  stewardship  of 
it  through  eternity.  Accordingly,  both  regular  congregations 
and  promiscuous  mobs,  whatever  they  thought  of  the  office  or 
the  talents  of  these  itinerants,  felt  thatdiey  were  onjl£reto  watch 
for  and  win  souls  ;  and  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
even  men  who  had  never  been  at  the  University,  '*  had  been 
with  Jesus,''  and  were,  indeed,  ^  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Another  way  in  which  the  apostles  caught  and  kept  up  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  in  their  preaching  was,  by  trying 
to  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  unto  God,  just  as  God  bim» 
self  mi^t  be  supposed  to  plead  with  them,  were  He  to  bow 
the  heavens  and  come  down  as  a  minister  of  reconciliation. 
This  was  a  bold  attempt!  £ven  its  subUmity  and  foenevo* 
lence  cannot  hide  its  boldness,  however  they  may  excuse  it« 
**■  As  though  God  did  beseech  you,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  unto  God."  Archangels  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  go  so  far  as  the  apostles,  in  thus  trying  to 
represent  both  God  and  the  Lamb,  as  reconcilers.  It  was, 
however,  an  attempt  to  win  souls,  as  wise  and  humble,  as  it 
was  sublime  or  bold.  There  was  no  presumption  nor  osten« 
tation,  nor  pretence  in  it  They  magnified  their  office,  only 
tibat  they  might  humble  themselves  the  more  deeply,  and  dis« 
diarge  its  duties  the  more  fiedthfully.  The  attempt  to  copy 
God,  was  also  the  best  way  of  reUeving  themselves  from  the 
fisar  of  man,  and  their  best  security  against  all  trifling,  tem- 
porizing, and  display,  in  the  work  of  God.  As  his  represent* 
atives,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  airs  nor  affectation  in 
their  manner  of  preaching;  no  parade  of  novelty  or  learning 
in  their  matter ;  no  taint  of  bitterness  or  harsluiess  in  their 
spirit  Thus,  by  adopting  Him  as  their  model,  they  were  sure 
to  preach  better  than  any  other  example  could  have  taught 
them ;  for,  whilst  it  bound  them  to  soberness  and  solemnity,  it 
left  them  free  to  speak  in  thunder  when  the. conscience  was 
to  be  roused  ;  and  in  metaphor,  when  attention  was  to  be  won 
or  reheved  ;  and  with  all  the  forms  of  eloquence^  whenever 
their  subject  inspired 

"Thoughts  which  breathe,  or  words  that  bum.** 

Tes ;  this  divine  standard,  equally  lofty  and  lovely,  left  them 
at  full  liberty  to  ransack  creation  for  figures ;  time  for  facts  { 
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beayeD  for  motives ;  hell  for  wamingB ;  and  eternity  for  argu- 
ments :  binding  them  only  to  make  the  whole  bear  directly* 
conaistentlyy  and  supremely,  upon  their  one  grand  object — re- 
oonciling  the  world  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  the  cross :  for 
whilst  that  was  ^'  all  and  all ''  as  the  final  end  of  their  mims- 
try,  they  might  warrantably  and  legitimately  employ  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  every  tone  and  term,  image  and  emotion,  in 
which  God  himself  had  ever  i^>pealed  to  the  hopes  or  fears  of 
man.  Accordingly,  there  was  much  that  was  godlike  in  their 
Impeaching.  They  could  not,  of  course,  realize  fully,  nor  imi- 
tate far,  the  manoer  or  the  spirit  in  which  God  would  plead 
his  own  cause,  were  He  to  preach  his  own  gospel :  but  still, 
their  reasonings  were  not  unlike  His  manifold  wisdom,;  nor 
their  appeals  unworthy  of  His  paternal  tenderness ;  nor  their 
femonstrances  inconsistent  with  His  judicial  authority.  There 
was  a  fine  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  in  the  boldness  of  Pe« 
ter,  in  the  sublimity  of  Paul,  and  in  the  heavenliness  of  John* 

It  was  to  this  beseeching  as  in  the  **  stead  of  Christ  and 
Crod,"  that  Paul  referred,  when  he  besought  the  Epheaians  to 
pray  for  him,  **  that  utterance  might  be  givra  him,  to  speak 
boldly"  as  an  ambassador,  though  in  bonds,  **ougl^  te 
gpeak."  He  meant  more  than  not  being  silent  or  ashamed ; 
more  than  rising  superior  to  circumstances  and  danger.  He 
aneant  also,  speaking  with  equal  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  power,  in  peril  as  in  peace ;  in  Rome  as  in  Jerusalem ; 
before  CcBsar  as  before  the  sanhedrim. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  did  li'Vhitefield  keep  Paul  more  before 
him,  than  in  this  strong  solicitude  to  **  speak  as  he  ought  te 
speak.''  No  phrase  occurs  so  often  in  his  journals  as, 
^  preached  with  much  power ;  with  some  power."  He  does  not 
venture  to  call  even  his  greatest  efforts  a  ^demonstration  of 
the  Spirit; "  but  the  word  ^  power  "  occurs  so  uniformly,  that  it 
tells  plainly  what  be  was  thinking  about,  afVer  all  sermosB 
wbich  produced  a  visible  effect.  His  enemies  said  he  was  com- 
plimenting his  offn  sermons.  They  little  knew  his  heart,  and 
still  less  the  humilitjf  which  springs  from  «*  an  unction"  of  the 
Spirit!  To  prevent  unnecessary  misunderstanding,  however, 
he  explained  his  meaning  thus,  in  a  note  to  his  revised  jour* 
nals  :  *'  By  the  word  power,  I  mean,  all  along,  no  more,  nor 
no  less,  than  enlargement  of  heart,  and  a  comfortable  frame, 
given  me  from  above  ;  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  speak  with 
freedom  and  clearness,  and  the  people  were  impressed  and 
affected  thereby."    This  is  only  explaining — ^not  retracting 
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Bor  quaUfyiiig.  He  knew,  and  tens  of  thousands  felt,  ttal 
God  was  with  him  of  a  truth,  making  the  gospel  rebound  from 
his  heart  to  their  hearts ;  melting  them  by  warming  him ; 
winning  their  souls,  by  absorbing  Ins  soul  with  the  glories  of 
aaiyation. 

Happily  this  spirit  cannot  be  imitated  in  preaching.  It 
may  be  imbibed  and  breathed  by  any  devotional  and  devoted 
minister;  but  it  cannot  be  copied.  No  tones,  looks,  nor 
fears,  can  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  a  sermon, 
if  the  preadier  has  not  been  **  in  the  iSfptrt/,"  before  coming 
to  ihe  pulpit  Neither  the  melting  nor  the  kindling  of  men 
hut  half  devoted,  or  but  half-hearted  in  devotion,  can  melt 
d6wn  or  wield  an  audience,  by  the  gospel ;  because  the  Holy 
8pirit  ¥nll  not  honour  fits  and  starts  of  fidelity.  The  minister 
must  be  a  holy  temple  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  would  have 
tiiat  Spirit  speak  to  the  hearts  of  men  by  him.  Never  does  a 
preacher  dupe  himself,  or  endanger  others,  more,  than  when 
lie  imagines  that  the  Spirit  will  give  power  to  the  gospel 
amongst  his  people,  whilst  it  has  not  power  upon  himself. 
God  makes  ministers  a  blessing  to  others,  by  blessing  them- 
selves first.     He  works  in  them,  in  order  to  work  by  them. 

I  throw  out  these  hints,  not  to  ministers,  but  to  private 
Christians,  who  know  what  it  is  to  pray  in  the  Spirit,  and  what 
it  13  to  see  divine  things  in  the  light  of  eternity.  Preaching 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  is  just  what 
praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is ;  not  form,  nor  forcing,  nor 
copying ;  but  the  outpouring  of  a  heart  penetrated  with  the 
greatness  of  the  great  salvation,  and  absorbed  with  the  solemn 
responsibilities  involved  in  the  hope  of  salvation.  Did  such 
hearers  sustain  such  preachers,  by  prayer,  and  esteem,  and 
co-operation,  there  would  be  far  more  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  evangelical  pulpits  of  the  land :  and  many  who 
now  content  themselves  with  depending  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
would  be  compelled  to  cultivate  the  feUowship  of  that  Spirit, 
instead  of  merely  complimenting  his  power. 

18* 
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CHAPTER   II. 

WHITBriXIiD     IN     SCOTLAND. 

1741. 

Thb  state  of  religion  in  Scotland  at  this  time  will  be  beat 
understood)  as  well  as  most  fairly  represented*  by  a  brief  view 
of  tbe  rise  and  progress  of  tbe  Secession.  That  itcond  Re- 
formation in  Scotland  brought  into  full  light  and  play  all  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  national  church.  I  shall,  thereforOt 
state  the  facts,  just  as  they  now  challenge  and  defy  investi- 
gation. I  have  never  seen  the  final  appeals  of  the  Associate 
Synod  invalidated ;  and  therefore  I  employ  their  own  words. 

**The  secession  is  regarded  both  by  its  friends  and  its  ene- 
mies as  a  highly  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.  However  slight  and  accidenUl  the  circum* 
stances  by  which  it  was  immediately  occasioned  may  appear, 
it  unquestionably  arose  from  a  general  state  of  matters  in  the 
church,  naturally  tending  towards  such  a  crisis.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, whose  operations  are  oflen  apparently  slow,  but  al- 
ways sure  and  progressive,  had  been  gradually  paving  the 
way  for  an  open  division,  calculated,  notwithstanding  all  its 
accompanying  evils,  to  prevent  the  utter  extinction  of  reli- 
gious principle  and  freedom  in  the  land,  and  to  advance  the 
mterests  of  truth  and  piety.  A  torrent  of  corrup^on,  which 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  every  tbiog  sacred  in  doctrine 
and  valuable  in  privilege,  was  proceeding  to  so  great  a  height* 
that  enlightened  and  conscientious  men  were  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  bold  and  decisive  steps. 

*^The  prevalence  of  those  erroneous  tenets  and  oppressive 
measures,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Secession,  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  defects  attending  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution  1688.  That  era  was  truly 
glorious ;  and  in  no  quarter  of  the  British  empire  were  its 
blessings  more  necessary,  or  more  sensibly  experienced,  than 
in  Scotland.     Religious  as  well  as  civil  rights  and  liberties 
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irara  then  restored  to  a  satioD,  which,  under  the  tjrrannkel 
tway  of  Charles  II.  and  James  YIL  had  been  most  cruellj 
degraded  and  oppressed.  Episcopacj  was  abolished;  the 
piesbyterian  worship  and  government  reestablished ;  pastors 
who  had  been  ejected  from  their  churches  in  1661,  were  re* 
placed ;  and  the  law  of  patronage,  though  not  absolutely  aop* 
Bulledy  was  so  modified,  and,  in  consequence,  so  gentlj  ad^ 
ministered,  that  it  was  scarcely  felt  as  a  grievance. 

**  But  while  the  Scottish  presbjrterians  had  much  cause  for 
gratitude  and  joy,  they  luid  at  the  same  time  several  sources 
of  regret.     The  omission  of  an  act  formally  asserting  Christ's 
sole  headship  over  the  church,  and  expressly  condemning  the 
royal  supremacy  which  had  been  assumed  under  the  two  pre* 
ceding  reigns,  was  deeply  lamented.    Nor  was  it  an  inconsid* 
arable  evil,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  court, 
about  three  hundred  of  the  prelatical  incumbents,  some  of 
whom  had  even  been  active  agents  in  the  work  of  perseci^ 
lioii,  were,  *  upon  easy  terms,'  permitted  to  retain  their  sta* 
tioDS  in  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  and  to  sit  in  the  ecclesiasti* 
cal  coarts*     Attached,  in  many  instances,  to  unscriptural  doo» 
trines,  no  less  than  to  episcopalian  forms  of  worship  and  dis- 
ciplime,  these  men  could  not  fail  to  obstruct  the  efforts  of  those 
ftithful  ministers  who  attempted  to  promote  the  cause  of 
evangelical  truth  and  practical  religion.    Among  those  min* 
iflters  themselves,  there  were  comparatively  few  who  display- 
ed all  that  magnanimity  and  zeal  which  the  interests  of  the 
lEUdeemer's  kingdom  required ;  and  the  exercise  of  which,  on 
that  momentous  occasion,  mig^t  have  proved  incalculably 
advantageous  to  vital  Christianity  in  their  own  days,  and  ia 
succeeding  ages.     O  wing  to  the  pusillanimity  of  some  clergy* 
men,  and  the  waywardness  of  others,  lamentable  symptoms 
of  degeneracy  in  principle  and  practice  were  discernible  with* 
in  a  short  period  after  the  happy  Revolution.     The  worthy 
Hal^urton  accordingly,  amid  the  triumphant  expressions  of 
Christian  faith  and  hope,  which  he  uttered  on  his  death-bed, 
io  1712,  deplored  in  the  strongest  terms  '  the  growing  apoa* 
tacy*  of  the  times,  and,  in  particular,  that  indifference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  gospel  and  to  the  power  of  godlinesi 
vrhich  prevailed  among  a  great  proportion  of  the  clergy. 
He  exclaimed,  for  example,  '  Oh  that  the  ministry  of  Scot- 
land may  be  kept  from  -destroying  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Oh  that  I  could  obtain  it  of  them  with  tears  of  blood,  to  be 
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eoneeraed  for  the  church !  Shall  we  be  drawn  awajr  from  thd 
precious  gospel,  and  from  Christ'     Fra$er^$  Enkineg. 

**  The  secession  did  not  originate  in  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  professed  principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which 
fieceders  venerate  as  a  precious  summary  of  dirine  truths— 
the  most  valuable  inheritance  they  have  received  from  their 
fiUhers  and  which  they  are  anxious  to  transmit  in  purity  to 
their  children.  But  for  some  time  before  they  were  expelled 
from  the  communion  of  the  national  church,  a  tide  of  defec- 
tion had  been  flowing  in  from  the  prevailing  part^  in  h^ 
judicatories,  which,  while  it  spared  the  erroneous  in  doc- 
trine, and  the  irregular  in  conduct,  bore  down  the  Christian 
people  contending  for  their  religious  privileges,  and  those 
ministers  who  testified  faithfully  against  ecclesiastical  mis* 
conduct. 

**  A  professor  of  divinity,  in  one  of  the  universities,  taught 
^utt  the  souls  of  children  are  as  pure  and  holy  as  the  soul  of 
Adam  was  in  his  original  condition,  being  inferior  to  him  only 
as  he  was  formed  in  a  state  of  maturity ;  and  that  the  light  of 
fMture,  including  tradition,  is  sufficient  to  teach  men  the  way 
of  salvation.  For  these  doctrines,  subversive  of  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity,  a  process  was  instituted  against 
him,  in  which  it  was  clearly  proved  that  he  was  char^able 
with  teaching  publicly  these  and  other  errors.  But  so  far 
from  being  subjected  to  the  censure  he  deserved,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  place  in  the  university  and  the  church ; 
and  the  General  Assembly  were  satisfied  with  declaring  that 
some  of  his  opinions  were  not  evidently  founded  on  the  word 
of  God,  nor  necessary  to  be  taught  in  divinity,  and  prohibit- 
ing him  from  publishing  such  sentiments  in  future. 

**  The  •  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity '  teaches,  '  that  Ctod 
in  the  gospel  makes  a  gifl  of  the  Saviour  to  mankind  as  sin- 
ners, warranting  eveiy  one  who  hears  the  gospel  to  believe  in 
him  for  salvation ;  tlmt  believers  are  entirely  freed  from  the 
law  as  a  covenant  of  works  ;  that  good  works  are  not  to  be 
performed  by  believers  that  they  may  obtain  salvation  by 
tiiem.'  In  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  these  principles, 
the  General  Assembly  materially  condemned  some  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  such  as  the  unlimited 
extent  of  the  gospel  call,  and  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners. 

^*  For  a  short  time  after  tiie  revival  of  the  law  of  patronage, 
in  171^  such  as  received  presentations  were  backward  to  ac- 
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eept  of  them,  and  the  chnrch  courts  were  unwiUing  to  proceed 
to  their  settlement,  where  opposition  was  made  bj  the  people 
of  the  Tacaot  charge.  But  presentees  and  judicatories  be* 
came  gradually  less  scrupulous,  and  several  settlements  aAer- 
wards  took  place  in  reclaiming  congregations,  which  gave 
plain  evidence  that  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  church 
would  be  no  longer  regarded.  The  httle  influence  which 
might  occasionally  be  left  to  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their 
mioisters,  was  destroyed  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  , 
passed  immediately  before  the  cpromencement  of  the  seces- 
sioD.  This  act,  providing  that  where  patrons  might  neglect, 
or  decline  to  exercise,  their  rights,  the  minister  should  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  elders  and  heritors,  if  protestant, 
wad  unconstitutionally  passed  by  the  Assembly,  as  a  great 
minority  of  the  presbyteries,  who  gave  their  opinions  upon  the 
subject,  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  measure. 

**  Many  pious  and  faithful  ministers  were  grieved  by  these 
defections ;  but  being  deprived,  by  the  prevaSing  party  in  the 
Aasembly,  of  the  liberty  of  marking  their  disapprobation  in  the 
minutes  of  the  court,  no  method  cf  maintaining  a  good  con- 
science remained,  except  testifying  against  defection,  in  their 
public  ministrations.  This  meth<Ml  was  adopted ;  and  &r  a 
public  ccmdemnation  of  these  corruptions  by  the  Rev*  £be» 
nezer  Erskine,  173S,  a  process  was  instituted  against  him^ 
which  terminated,  1733,  in  first  suspending  him  and  three  of 
his  brethren,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Wilson,  Alexander 
Moncrieff,  and  James  Fisher,  who  had  joined  him,  from  the 
exercise  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  afterwards,  l';40,  dis* 
solving  their  relation  to  their  congregations  and  the  national 
church.''    Dr.  Wamgh'sLi/e. 

**  The  valuable  order  of  husbandmen,  who  constituted  a 
very  considerable  portion ''  of  the  secession,  ^*  were,  at  this 
period,  of  the  third  generation  in  descent  from  the  covenant- 
ers, who  lived  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; to  whom  their  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude, 
for  their  pious  zeal,  their  patient  sufferings,  and  their  severe, 
kmg-protracted,  and  ultimately  successful  struggle  with  a  des> 
potic  and  persecuting  government.  Like  their  ancestors, 
whose  memoiy  for  the  most  part  they  warmly  cherished  and 
venerated,  besides  being  zealous  presbyterians,  they  were 
distinguished  by  frugal  luibits,  simple  manners,  and  an  ardent 
n^gard  for  evangelical  doctrines.  In  addition  to  a  regular 
and  exemplaiy  attendance  on  the  public  ordinances  of  divine 
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worahipv  they  faithfully  performed  the  exercises  of  devotioti 
in  their  families,  and  laboured,  with  patriarchal  diligence,  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children  and  domestics  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  doctrine  and  a  holy  life.  The  strict  and  regu-» 
lar  observance  of  the  duties  of  family  religion,  appears  to 
have  been  one  chief  cause  of  the  high  eminence  in  Scriptural 
knowledge,  in  sobriety  of  manners,  as  well  as  in  every  domes- 
tic virtue,  for  which  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain  was 
then  justly  celebrated.  The  patriarchal  simplicity  of  man- 
ners which,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  so  especially 
chaFacterized  Scottish  husbandmen,  was  calculated,  in  a  high 
degree,  to  foster  deep  affections,  and  a  sober  but  manly  ear- 
nestness both  of  principle  and  deportment ;  and  it  may  be 
fiiirly  stated,  as  one  of  the  happy  privileges  of  the  secession 
church,  that  so  large  a  number  of  its  ministers  have  sprung 
from  this  virtuous  and  valuable  order  of  men. 

**  But  the  religious  order  of  the  family  was  the  distinguish- 
ing trait«  The  whole  household  assembled  in  the  hdl  (or 
kitchen)  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  for  family  worship, 
and  in  the  evening  before  supper.  The  good  man,  of  course, 
led  their  devotions,  every  one  having  his  Bible  in  his  hand. 
This  was  the  stated  course  even  in  seed-time  and  harvest  t 
between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  was  the  hour  of  prajrer 
in  these  busy  seasons. 

**  On  Sabbath  all  went  to  church,  however  great  the  dis- 
tance, except  one  person  in  turn,  to  take  care  of  the  house  or 
younger  chUdren,  and  others  to  tend  the  cattle.  After  a  late 
^bnner,  on  their  return,  the  family  assembled  around  the  mas- 
ter, who  first  catechised  the  children  and  then  the  servants. 
Each  was  required  to  tell  what  he  remembered  of  the  religi" 
OU8  services  they  had  joined  in  at  the  house  of  God ;  each 
repeated  a  portion  of  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  and  all  were 
then  examined  on  heads  of  divinity,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
master.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath,  all  worldly 
concerns,  except  such  as  necessity  or  mercy  required  to  be 
attended  to,  were  strictly  laid  aside ;  and  nothing  was  allowed 
to  enter  into  conversation,  save  subjects  of  religion."  Dr. 
Waugk^M  Life.  Such  were  the  principles  and  character  of 
the  Seceders :  and  they  were  common  in  the  kirks  which 
possessed  evangelical  ministers. 

Amongst  ot^r  steps  taken  by  the  Erskines,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  secession,  was  their  overture  to  Whitefield. 
Eraser's  account  of  this  negociation  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
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most  candid  and  complete  that  we  poesess.  It  hardly  shows, 
however,  all  the  urgency  of  the  Erskines  to  secure  a  manopofy 
of  Whitefield's  influence.  Ralph's  letter  to  him,  of  April  10, 
1741,  contains  more  than  Eraser  has  quoted.  The  following 
appeals  are  omitted :  ^*  Come,  if  poasiblei  dear  Whitefield, 
emne^  and  come  to  mm  aUo*  There  is  no  face  on  earth  I 
would  desire  more  earnestly  to  see.  Tet  I  would  desire  it 
mtfy  in  a  way  that,  I  think,  would  tend  most  to  the  advancing 
<tf  our  JLofd's  kingdom,  and  the  reformation  work,  among  our 
hands.  Such  is  ttie  situation  of  affairs  among  us,  that  unless 
you  come  with  a  design  to  meet  and  abide  with  us,  partico- 
larlj  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  and  to  make  your  public 
appearances  in  the  places  especially  of  their  concern, — I 
would  dread  the  consequences  of  your  coming,  lest  it  should 
seem  equally  to  countenance  our  persecutors.  Your  fame 
would  occasion  a  flocking  to  you,  to  whatever  side  you  turn  $ 
and  if  it  should  be  in  their  pulpits,  as  no  doubt  some  of  them 
would  urge,  we  know  how  it  would  be  improved  against  us. — 
I  know  not  with  whom  yon  could  fafely  join  yourself,  if  not 
with  us.''  Oi^kantU  WhiieJUU,  Edin.  I83H.  To  all  such 
appeals,  Whitefield's  answer  was,  **  I  come  only  as  an  occa- 
Bi<mal  preacher*  to  preach  the  simple  gospel  to  all  that  are 
willing  to  hear  me,  of  whatever  denomination.  I  write  this, 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  between  us."  Lettert, 
With  dus  key,  the  following  documents  from  Fraser  will  be 
aa  intelligible  as  they  are  interesting. 

Mr.  Erskine  sustained  a  heavy  disappointment  when  White* 
field  refused  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  manner  asked  and 
expected.  *^  Having  received  favourable  accounte  respecting 
the  character  and  doctrine  of  this  celebrated  man,  and  the 
extraordinary  success  of  his  ministry  in  England  and  Ame* 
rica,  he  afiectionately  invited  him  to  make  a  visit  to  Scotlandf 
and  to  unite  his  efibrts  with  those  of  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery, in  promoting  the  interests  of  truth  and  godliness.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Erskine  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  a  short-hand  copy 
of  which  we  have  discovered  in  his  38th  Note-book,  throws 
some  light  on  the  views  and  motives  which  influenced  him 
and  his  brethren  in  giving  him  that  invitation.  Several  ex* 
pressions  are  illeinble.  We  give  the  following  extracts.'^ 
JPratv^M  lAft  of  Mnkine. 
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**  HilldowB,  near  Dunbarf  June*  174L 

^  Rev.  and  very  dear  brother^ 

**  I  inclined  much  to  hare  written  you  as  soon  as  I  beard  of 
your  return  to  England ;  but  I  was  at  a  loss  for  want  of  a  di- 
rection^  till  I  received  yours  from  Bristol,  of  the  Idth  of  May, 
which  was  very  acceptable.  Though  I  have  not  yet  seen 
your  last  journal,  yet  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  of  the  great 
things  God  has  done  for  you  and  by  you  in  the  American 
world,  and  at  home  also,  in  this  island  of  the  sea ;  whick 
brings  that  doxology  to  mind — *  Thanks  be  unto  God,  who 
always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  makech  manifest 
the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.'  May  yoa 
be  enabled  more  and  more  to  be  joyful  in  his  salvation,  and 
in  the  name  of  your  God  to  set  up  your  banner.  The  banner 
which  God  has  given  you  to  display,  because  of  tnidi,  is  far 
more  glorious  than  that  of  (Admiral)  Vernon.  But  I  know 
that  you  are  disposed  to  say,  ^  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  ia 
me ; '  *  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory.' 

^  How  desirable  would  it  be  to  all  the  sincere  lovers  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  Scotland,  to  see  him  *  travelling  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength '  among  us  also  in  your  administratioiis ! 
Truth  falls  in  our  streets.  Equity  cannot  enter  into  our  eccle- 
siastical courts.  As  our  Assembly  did  last  year  eject  na 
from  our  churches,  and  exclude  us  from  our  ministry  and 
legal  maintenance,  for  lifting  up  our  reformation  testimony ; 
so,  from  all  I  can  hear,  they  have  this  year,  in  May  last,  ap- 
pointed several  violent  intrusions  to  be  made  upon  Christian 
congregations ;  whereby  the  flock  of  Christ  is  scattered  mors 
and  more  upon  the  mountains ;  for  a  stranger  will  they  not 
follow,  who  know  the  Shepherd^s  voice.  The  wandering 
sheep  come  with  their  bleatings  to  the  Associate  Predbytery; 
whereby  our  work  is  daily  increasing,  in  feeding  and  rallying 
our  Master's  flock,  scattered  and  offended  by  the  establiahed 
church. 

^  From  this  short  glimpse  of  the  state  of  matters  among 
ns,  you  will  easily  see  what  reason  the  Associate  Presbytery 
have  to  say,  Come  over  to  Scotland  and  help  us;  come  up 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty ;  for  the  enemy 
comes  in  like  a  flood,  but  I  hope  the  Spirit  of  the  Liord  wiU 
lift  up  a  standard  against  him.  We  hear  that  God  is  with 
you  of  a  truth,  and  therefore  we  wish  for  as  intimate  a  con- 
nexion with  you  in  the  Lord  as  possible,  for  building  up  the 
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faUea  tabernacle  of  David  in  BritMft;  and  particulariy  in 
ScotJand,  when  you  shall  be  sent  to  ua*  Thia*  dear  brother* 
and  no  party  views,  is  at  the  bottom  of  any  proposal  made  by 
my  brother  Ralph,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  hui 
associate  brethren.  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  propose 
er  uige  that  you  should  incorporate  as  a  member  of  our  Pres* 
bytery,  and  wholly  embark  in  every  branch  of  our  refomuH 
tKKi,  unless  the  Father  of  lighls  were  clearing  your  way 
fliereuDto ;  which  we  pray  he  may  enlighten  in  his  tioM,  so  as 
you  and  we  may  see  eye  to  eye*  All  intended  by  us  at  pre^ 
sent  is,  that,  when  you  come  to  Scotland,  your  way  may  be 
such  as  not  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  corrupt  clergy  and 
judicatories,  who  are  canrying  on  a  <MMirse  of  defection,  wor* 
lyiag  out  a  faithful  minister  from  the  land,  and  the  power  of 
religion  with  it*  *  *  *  *  Far  be  it  from  us  to  Kmil 
your  great  Master's  cooftmission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
ereature.  We  ourselves  preach  the  gospel  to  all  promisco^ 
oualy  who  are  willing  to  hear  us.  But  we  preach  not  upon 
the  call  and  invitation  of  the  ministers,  but  of  the  people* 
wbieh,  I  suppose,  is  your  own  practice  now  in  £ngland;  and 
should  this  also  be  your  way  when  you  come  to  Scotland^ 
it  could  do  the  Associate  Presb3rtery  no  manner  of  harm. 
But  i£t  besides,  you  could  find  freedom  to  company  with  usi 
lo  preach  with  us  and  for  us,  and  to  accept  of  our  advices  in 
your  work,  while  in  this  countiy,  it  might  contribute  much 
to  weaken  the  enemy's  hand,  and  to  strengthen  ours  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  when  the  strength  of  the  battle  is  against  usl 
**  These  things  I  only  propose  with  all  submission.  The 
Lord  himself,  I  pray  and  hope,  will  direct  you  to  such  a 
course  and  conduct  as  shall  be  for  his  own  glory,  and  the  ed»- 
fication  of  his  church  every  where,  and  particularly  among  us 
in  Scotland*  We,  in  this  country,  are  generally  a  lifeless, 
lukewarm,  and  upsitten  generation.  What  a  blessing  would 
it  be  to  us,  if  your  visit  should  be  attended  with  such  fruits 
and  effects  as  at  Boston ;  an  account  of  which  I  have  read  in 
your  last  to  my  brother  Ralph— -which  yields  great  matter  of 
^anksgiving. 

^«  I  am  truly  sorry  for  the  Wesleyans— to  see  them  so  far 
lefl  to  themselves.  I  have  seen  your  letter  to  them,  and 
praise  the  Lord,  on  your  behalf,  who  enables  you  to  stand  up 
so  valiantly  for  the  truth,  and  with  so  much  light  and  energy* 
May  his  truth  be  more  and  more  your  shield  and  buckler. 
^  I  am,  your  unworthy  and  affectionate  brother, 

**  EsfiiCEZEa  EasKiNK.'' 
19 
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Tbis  letter  had  been  preceded  by  one  from  Ralph  Erskine^ 
*  the  brother  and  coadjutor  of  Ebenezen 

<'  Dunfermline,  Aug*  21, 1736^ 
**  Reverend  and  very  dear  sir, 
**  Tours,  dated  July  23d,  was  most  acceptable ;  and  I 
would  have  answered  it  by  the  first  post,  as  you  propose,  but 
that,  as  it  lay  about  eight  days  in  my  house  before  I  was  at 
home  to  receive  it,  so  I  delayed  a  few  days  thereafter,  as  I 
was  to  meet  with  my  brethren  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  to 
whom  I  communicated  your  line,  and  Bir.  William  Seward's, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  to  each  of  them  a  copy  of  your  last 
journal,  as  a  present  from  you.  I  rec^ved  nine  of  them  at 
Burntisland,  where  we  then  were*  I  received  also,  much 
about  the  same  time,  six  of  your  last  sermon,  on  John  viL  37, 
some  of  which,  with  some  of  the  former,  I  also  gave  to  soma 
of  the  brethren.  And  as  I  return  you  hearty  thanks  for  these 
presents,  so  my  brethren  received  them  as  tokens  of  that 
love  and  kindness  which  you  express  in  such  affiecti<»iat6 
t^rms,  in  the  close  of  your  letter  to  me,  as  gave  them  very 
much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  tended  to  increase  and 
inflame  their  love  more  and  more  to  you.  Your  being  oppos- 
ed for  owning  us,  and  your  maintaining  such  a  regard  for  us, 
give  ground  to  hope  and  expect  that  you  will  receive  no  infor- 
mation about  us  to  our  disadvantage,  unless,  or  until  you  have 
account  diereof  from  ourselves,  since  you  have  laid  such  a 
foundation  of  kindly  correspondence  with  us. 

^  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Davidson  in  Edin- 
burgh, whom  you  mention,  and  was  glad  to  hear  he  had  sent 
you  Mr.  Boston's  books.  However,  he  has  not  had  so  much 
communication  with  us,  as  I  hear  he  has  with  you,  since  he 
began  to  sway  towards  die  independent  or  congregational 
way,  which  he  has  for  some  time  been  active  to  promote, 
though  otherwise,  I  hope,  a  good  and  well-disposed  man. 
Meantime,  by  whatever  hand  you  please  to  send  any  print, 
(expecting,  by  the  first  occasion,  to  see  the  appendix,  if  pub- 
lished,) it  can  scarce  fail  to  come  safe,  if  but  directed  as  your 
letters  are.  I  have  given  orders  to  send  you  the  prints  relat- 
ing to  our  pubhc  afifairs  in  the  Associate  Presbytery ;  and  in 
case  of  our  absence,  they  are  to  come  to  Mr.  Seward  or  Mr. 
John  Wesley. 

^  '*  I  have  now  read  your  journals  and  sermons ;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  with  reference  to  the  whole  work  in  general,  and 
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file  main  wope  of  it,  my  soul  has  been  made  to  magiiify  the 
Ijord  for  the  very  great  things  he  has  done  for  you  and  by 
yoa  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  you  ascribe  all  to  the  free  grace  of 
Crod  in  CSdrist,  and  that  he  has  so  remarkably  raised  you  up 
to  testify  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  to 
rouse  and  awak<»  a  secure  generation,  and  to  bring  such  a 
number  of  sinners  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.  If  I  shall  speak  of  any  particulars  where- 
in we  difier,  it  shall  only  be  to  show  the  greatness  of  my  lore 
to  you,  by  the  greatness  of  the  freedom  I  use  with  you ;  also 
to  prevent  after-mistakes,  and  to  promote  imfeigned  love, 
which  can  both  cover  a  multitude  of  infirmities,  and  overlook 
«  number  of  di&rences— not  by  quite  ccmcealing  them,  which 
might  bring  love  under  a  suspicion,  but  by  a  friendly  men- 
tioiiing  of  them,  which  may  prove  it  to  be  without  dissimo- 
lation. 

^  Though  we  desire  to  cover  with  the  mantle  of  love  alJ  the 
difierences  betwixt  you  and  us  that  flow  from  your  education 
in  the  church  of  England,  and  adore  the  merciful  providence 
ef  €rod,  who  has  so  far  enlightened  and  qualified  you  and 
your  brethren  to  be  witnesses  for  him  and  instrameots  of  re* 
formation,  yet  we  hope  the  more  this  work  is  of  God,  the 
m<Hre  will  it  tend  to  bring  about  a  happy  union  in  the  Lord 
betwixt  you  and  us,  not  only  in  a  private  and  personal,  but^ 
even  in  a  more  public  and  general  way.  My  brethren  and  I, 
that  have  had  occasion  here  to  confer  about  you,  see  a  beauty 
in  the  providence  of  your  being  in  communion  with  the  Eng- 
lish church*  Otherwise  such  great  confluences  firom  among 
them  had  not  attended  your  ministry,  nor  consequently  re* 
ceived  the  benefit  or  reaped  the  advantage  which  so  many  of 
them  have  done.  And  though  infinite  wisdom  has  made  and 
may  yet  make,  this  an  alluring  bait  to  draw  them  forth,  yet  as 
England's  reformation  at  first,  (from  popery  and  its  supersti* 
tious  and  ceremonial  services,)  howeveif  great  and  glorious, 
was  far  from  being  so  full  as  that  of  some  other  protestanC 
churches,  particulariy  that  of  Scotland ;  so  we  would  fain 
hope  that  when  a  new  and  general  reformation  shall  be  set  on 
foot,  some  more  at  least  of  the  rags  of  that  Romish  church 
shall  be  dropped,  such  as  (abstracting  at  present  from  the  sub- 
ject of  church  government)  many  useless  rites  and  customs 
relating  to  worship,  which  have  no  Scriptural  foundation* 
This  is  what  some  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  divines  of 
your  communion  have  wished  to  see  reformed,  knowing  that 
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many  of  these  were  fetsmed  at  first,  dsuly  under  the  view  of 
TefonBiDg  gradually  and  from  some  prudential  considerations ; 
and  knowing  also  that  the  continued  retaining  of  these  things^ 
•which  the  reforming  fathmrs  designed  gradkiallj  to  cast  off^ 
has  been  more  stumbling  to  the  frioids,  than  ever  it  was  gain- 
ing.to  the  enemies,  of  the  Reformation.  Therefore,  though 
Prorideace  at  present  be  making  a  good  use  of  your  being, 
according  to  your  light,  of  that  way,  yet  when  you  are  begin- 
tung,  as  it  were,  to  lay  a  new  foundatioo,  may  the  Lord,  in 
4ue  time,  enable  you  to  guard  against  such  things  as  may  a£- 
•lerwards  prore  a  hinderance  to  a  mukitude  of  tender  Chrin- 
4ians,  tfwir  hokUng  communion  with  you,  as  has  been  the  case 
A^nnerly.  Prtneipm  ok&ta^  is  a  caution  most  necessaiy  ia 
mamj  cases*  What  the  great  and  famous  reformer  Luther 
•retained  from  his  original  Romish  education,  proved  a  sad 
dividing  snare  among  Uie  protestant  churches  ;  and  since,  by 
{the  good  hand  of  God  upon  you,  you  are  so  well  oeeapied  in 
hashing  down  bigotry  aad  party  seal,  I  hope  the  hint  I  hen 
five  you  on  this  head  will  be  the  more  agreeable.  The  first 
and  main  business  no  doubt,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  saving 
Aith  by  preaching  the  pure  truths  and  precious  doctrines  at 
4he  everlasting  gospel,  which  (glory  to  God)  you  are  so  busy 
about,  aad  we,  I  hope^  are  joining  heart  and  hand  with  you. 

**  Very  dear  sir,  if  you  and  your  brelhren,  idwm  I  honour 
and  esteem  in  the  Lord  as  his  eminent  witnesses,  shall  judge 
-^  freedom  I  have  here  used  already  to  be  rash  or  unseasoa* 
•aUe,  the  least  challenge  of  this  sort  from  you  shall  be  to  me 
nsaxcellent  eil  which  shall  not  break  my  head ;  for  I  think  I 
^ponld  choose  to  sufifer  many  miseries  rather  than  choose  to 
afiend  you.  But,  hoping  my  freedom  riiaH  rather  be  taken  a^ 
•mark  of  that  kindness  of  which  my  heart  is  foil,  I  proceed  to 
toll  3FOU  what  may  be  reckoned  exceptionable  in  the  last  jouiw 
nal,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  wonders  of  divine  grace 
Aerein  recorded  were  most  savoury  to  me,  and  to  all  I  have 
apoken  with  upon  it,  and  will,  I  hope,  stir  up  many  to  prayer 
and  praise.  Your  opinion  about  the  business  of  the  attorney 
Ims,  I  hear,  been  written  of  to  you  ah-eady,  and  therefore  I 
ahall  say  nothing  of  it.  The  correction  you  gave  to  your 
apinioo  of  its  u^awfulness  by  adding  **  at  least  exceedingly 
dangerous,"  satisfied  me*  Some  have  thought  your  love  Zai 
charity  extended  a  little  too  far  beyond  the  Scripture  rule  in 
aome  instances  ;  such  as  Journal  last,  page  &Otb,  where  you 
may  the  quakers'  notions  about  walking  and  being  led  by  the 
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S^riif  700  think  are  right  and  good.  Unless  they  be  quakera 
of  another  stamp  than  the  rest,  whose  dangerous  tenets  are 
inconsistent  with  the  right  notion  of  being  led  by  the  Spiritt 
while,  beside  other  things,  they  deny  justification  by  the  im- 
puted righteousness  of  Christ,  or  his  active  and  passive  obe- 
tSence  received  by  faith,  to  be  the  only  ground  of  justification 
bcdbre  God;  and  while  thus  they  cannot  receive  Jesus 
Christ,  they  consequently  cannot  walk  in  him,  nor  be  led  by  hia 
Spirit,  who.  is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  testifying  of  Christ  according 
to  the  revelation  made  of  him  in  the  word,  which  they  contra^ 
Act.  Whatever  duties  of  love  you  perform  towards  these 
men,  I  will  never  believe  you  mean  or  intend  to  justify  thev 
principles  and  delusive  notions. 

**  There  is  a  passage  in  the  same  book,  page  83d,  that  has 
been  improved  against  us  and  our  secession  from  the  judical 
tories ;  which  yet,  when  I  read  it  over  again,  seems  to  show 
to  me  how  much  you  are  of  our  mind,  and  that  you  would  take 
the  same  eourse  had  you  been  in  the  same  situation.  Tou 
very  justly,  I  think,  express  your  dissatisfaction  with  three 
of  your  brethren  that  were  driven  to  deny  Christ's  visible 
church  upon  earth,  and  show  that  needless  separation  from 
the  established  church  would  no  doubt  be  attended  with  ill 
consequences ;  and  you  judge  of  tile  state  of  a  church,  not 
from  the  practice  of  its  members,  but  from  its  primitive  and 
public  constitution.  Hence  to  me  it  would  seem  that  if  even 
die  plurality  of  its  members  meeting  judicially  should  contra* 
diet  its  primitive  and  public  constitution,  you  would  see  fit  to 
leave  them  and  cleave  to  the  said  constitution;  which  is  the 
case  mih  us  in  our  secession  from  the  present  judicatories  of 
of  the  established  church  of  Scothmd.  Such  seem  to  be  the 
defects,  it  is  true,  of  your  ecclesiastical  government  in  £n§^ 
land,  that,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  convocation,  you  can  never 
boast  of  an  ecclesiastic^  and  judicial  cleaving  unto,  nor  com* 
plain  of  a  judicial  seceding  from,  the  primitive  public  consti- 
tution. But  as  I  make  no  question  but  in  that  case,  you 
would  find  (as  matters  are  at  present  stated  in  England)  there 
would  be  defections  of  the  same  sort  with  you  as  there  are 
with  us,  and  consequently  that  you  would  see  need  to  take  the 
same  course  that  we  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  do ;  so 
while  you  want  die  same  advantages  for  seeing  clearly  when 
it  is  that  defections  are  become  national  and  judicial,  and 
when  there  ia  a  universal  practical  departure  from  the  Scrip- 
tural principles  of  the  church  you  profess  yourselves  to  be  of, 
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k  18  a  quMtiofk  how  te  it  is  consonant  with  the  word  of  QoS 
to  maintain  close  commnnion  with  those  of  that  charch  who 
are  either  subverting  its  priinitive  public  constitution,  or 
openly  and  avowedly  denying  the  foresaid  principles. 

**  Since  right  communion  is  founded  on  union  in  tiie  tratti« 
at  least  by  some  open  profeesion  of  it,  which  most  of  your 
clergy  seem  to  have  tittle  of,  while  they  excommunicate  you 
and  your  brediren  from  the  use  of  their  churches ;  however 
well  (mtered  this  also  is  in  providence  for  good,  yet  it  disco- 
wers  them  to  be  what  tiiey  are.  Tou  likewise  add  that  so 
long  as  the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England  are  agreeable 
to  Scripture,  you  resolve  to  preach  them  up,  without  either 
bigotry  or  party  zeal.  This  I  heartily  approve  of,  and  this  is 
the  case  with  us  also.  We  preach  up  and  defend,  doctrinallj 
and  judicially,  those  articles  of  Uie  church  of  Scotland 
agreeable  to  tiie  Scriptures,  which  the  judicatories  are  letting 
go*  Hence,  I  conclude,  you  seem  to  be  just  of  our  mind  as 
to  separation  from  an  established  church.  We  never  declar* 
ed  a  secession  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  but,  on  die  con- 
trary, only  a  secession  from  the  judicatories,  in  their  course 
of  defection  from  the  primitive  and  covenanted  constitutiefi, 
to  which  we  stood  also  bound  by  our  ordination  engagements* 
And  hence,  to  this  day,  we  never  did  quit  our  charges  or  con- 
gregations, to  which  we  were  ordained  by  the  impositieii  of 
the  hands  of  our  several  respective  presbyteries,  nor  did  we 
ever  design,  unless  we  were  obliged  by  violence  or  compul- 
sion, so  to  do. 

**  As  to  your  sermons,  dear  sir,  I  am  ashassed  you  sheuM 
mention  my  approbation  of  them,  as  if  it  were  of  any  signifi- 
cancy.  The  general  strain  of  your  doctrine  I  love,  admire, 
end  relish,  widi  all  my  soul,  and  hope,  through  the  blessing  of 
-God,  it  will  do  much  service.  And,  as  to  some  psrticular  ex- 
jpressions  which  I  myself  could  not  have  used,  my  love  to 
•you  and  my  view  of  the  countenance  of  Heaven  with  you, 
made  me  to  put  such  a  favourable  gloss  upon  them  as  to  dis- 
cern no  odds  betwixt  you  and  us.  But  since  I  am  using  ail 
the  kind  freedom  I  can,  I  shall  give  you  some  instances : 

*^*  Almost  Christian,'  penult  page. — *Yfe  shall  then  look 
back  on  our  past  sincere  and  hearty  services  which  have  pro- 
cured us  so  valuable  a  reward.'  This  I  could  by  no  means 
interpret,  as  if  you  meant  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  doctrine  of 
heaven's  being  a  reward  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  of 
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Jbkt  to  our  8emc«8,  or  of  eternal  lifa  iU  being  flie  gift  of  Oodi 
throB^h  JeflOB  Christ  our  Lord. 

^*'  SennoQ  on  Juiitificalion  by  Christ,'  at  the  dose.— *  Do 
bal  labottr  to  attain  that  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  die  JLord,  and  then,  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
•ludi  be  white  as  enow.'-— *-I  could  by  no  means  think  that 
this  wms  intended  any  way  to  thwart  the  doctrine  of  free  re* 
DMsion  of  sins  by  the  blood  and  li^teousness  of  Christ  only, 
nrhich  is  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sermon ;  or  to  make 
sattctifieation  or  labouring  i^er  holiness,  which  is  the  fruit 
nad  evidence,  to  be  the  root,  ground,  cause,  or  condition  of 
forgiveness.  No ;  I  take  your  view  to  be,  that  in  thin  way  of 
Inbooring  to  attain  holiness,  people  would  evidence  to  them- 
•elvea  and  others,  that  they  were  pardoned  persons  in  Christ, 
or  tliat  they  could  not  maintain  the  knowledge  or  assurance  of 
it  but  in  this  way  of  holiness. 

«*  *'SermiMi  on  PhiL  iii.  10,'  page  l4.-»*  He  has  passed  from 

deeth  to  life,  and  shall  never,  if  be  stir  up  the  gi(i  of  G  od  that 

M  in  kirn,  fall  into  condemnation.'     This  *  if*  here,  I  did  not 

interpret  as  fitvouring  the  Arminian  error  against  the  certainty 

of  the  persevenmce  of  saints  that  are  once  savingly  nniled  to 

Christ  by  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  and  passed  from 

death  to  life ;    but  rather  viewed  it  as  &vouring  the  gospel 

doctrine  concerning  the  connexion  betwixt  the  means  sind  the 

end,  and  the  necessity  of  the  one  in  order  to  the  other,  thou|^ 

l»oth  are  secured  by  promise  to  a  believer  in  Christ* 

^I  was  told  by  one,  that  in  some  part  of  your  works  yon 
•fnak  of  justification  by  the  act  of  believing ;  but  as  1  notic- 
ed nothing  of  this  in  the  prints,  so  I  afiormed  that  you  had  not 
no  learned  Christ,  as  to  put  the  Arminian  r#  crtdere^  or  any 
tUng  done  by  us,  or  wrought  in  us,  ki  the  room  of  Christ  and 
bis  righteousness,  or  of  his  obedience  and  satisfaction*  which 
alone  received  by  faith,  I  was  sure,  from  your  writings,  you 
wioakl  own  to  be  the  only  matter  and  ground  of  justification. 
^  Again,  thou^  I  could  not  use  th^  £nglish  of  your  Bwu 
JDens,  because  profane  persons  here  sometimes  swear  in 
these  terms,  yet,  as  I  know  it  is  common  among  your  writers, 
no,  I  judge,  nothing  is  intended  by  it,  but  a  note  of  astonisb- 
nsent* 

<*  Thou^  some  of  these  remarks  are,  perhaps,  but  trifling, 
and  not  so  material  as  others  of  them,  I  have  noted  all  down, 
Ihat  I  may  keep  notiiing  back  from  you  that  in  the  least  oc- 
curred to  my  mindt  of  any  seeming  dissonancy  betwixt  us  in 
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words.  Tet  I  judged,  that,  under  various  ways  of  speakiag, 
we  meant  the  same  thing,  and  point  at  the  same  end ;  and  I  can 
say  before  the  Lord,  I  not  only  approve  of  your  sermons  and 
journals,  but  see  much  matter  of  praise  to  God  for  them.  I  see 
much  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  God,  and  many  of  the  statelj 
steps  and  goings  of  our  mighty  King  Jesus  in  them,  and  have 
at  times,  with  tears  of  joy,  adored  his  name  for  what  he  is 
doing  for  you  and  by  you,  and  I  pray  for  the  continuance  aad 
advancement  of  that  work  of  God.  I  rejoice  that  the  Lord's 
work  is  going  on  with  you,  and  that  days  of  power  continae* 
May  it  do  so  till  all  the  powers  of  darkness  give  way  to  it,  aad 
till  every  Dagon  fall  before  the  ark  of  God ! 

'^  Tour  way  of  arguing  against  the  apostatizing  cleigy  of 
your  church,  in  your  last  sermon,  even  from  die  instances 
drawn  out  of  your  service-book,  may  be  to  them,  I  think, 
arguments  ad  Hominem.  May  the  Lord  bless  it  for  theiv 
conviction,  and  for  awakening  them  out  of  their  spirituat 
letharfly. 

**  When  I  consider  how  you  and  your  brethren  are  stiired 
up  of  God  to  such  a  remarkable  way  of  witnessing  for  him  in 
England  against  the  corrupti<ms  and  defections  of  that  church, 
and  when  we,  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  have  been  called 
forth  in  a  judicial  way,  to  witness  against  tiie  corruptionB  and 
defections  of  the  church  of  Soodaml,  and  both  at  a  junctme 
when  popish  powers  are  combining  together  against  us,  and 
desolating  judgments  are  justly  threatened  from  Heaven,—- 
there  is,  perhaps,  more  in  the  womb  of  providence,  relating 
to  our  several  situations  and  successes  therein,  than  we  are 
aware  of.  What  he  doth  we  know  not  now,  but  we  may  know 
hereafter.  If  he  be  gathering  his  birds  together  before  a 
storm,  according  to  the  call,  ZefAu  i.  1-^,  and  Isa.  zzvi. 
M,  21,  glory  to  him  who  ddh  all  things  well. 

**  We  have  lately  been  attending  several  sacramental  so* 
lemnities  in  our  brethren's  congregations,  where  vast  multi- 
tudes of  people  were  assembled  at  3ie  tents  without  doors  as 
well  as  in  the  church,  and  I  never  found  mwe  of  the  presence 
of  God  than  at  some  of  these  occasions*  The  Spirit  of  God 
was  sometimes  remarkably  poured  out,  and  I  hope  the  power 
of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal  many  souls.  Enemies  gnash 
with  their  teeth,  as  they  do  with  you,  but  th^  Lord  carries  on 
his  work.  My  brethren  salute  vou  most  affectionately,  they 
love  and  respect  you  in  the  Lord.  Now,  very  dear  sir,  I  have, 
in  this  long  letter,  opened  my  very  heart  unto  you,  and  tM 
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yoa  tke  very  worst  tiMaghft  that  ever  entered  into  it  ooncenung 
jcn  ;  wbich  I  eoukl  not  have  done,  if  it  were  not  filled  with 
love  to  yott.  And  it  lovea  you  because  you  love  Christ,  and 
he  loves  you  and  honours  you ;  and  I  hope  he  will  spare  and 
iMMMNir  yea  more  and  more,  to  foe  a  happy  instrument  in  his 
hand  for  advancing  his  kingdomt  and  pulling  down  the  throne 
of  iniqaity.  May  die  weapons  of  your  warfare  he  more  and 
more  mighty,  Ihrou^  God,  for  that  end. 

*•  I  am,  rev.  and  dear  sir, 
**  Tours,  most  affectionately  in  our  blessed  Immanuel, 

^  Ralph  Ebskinb. 

**  I  salute  tiie  worthy  Sewards  and  Wesleys  in  the  Lord." 

This  long  and  open-hearted  epistle  afforded  great  satisfiic* 
lion  to  WUtefield  ;  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  of 
his  i9flj>^ 

]KBV«  O.    WHTranBLD,  TO  MR*   SALFH  IRBXUIB* 

'^Ssvsanah,  Jan.  16th,  17401 
^  Rev.  and  dear  sir, 

^^  With  much  pleasure,  thou^  not  till  last  week,  I  received 
ymir^kind,  affectionate  letter.  1  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my 
flool,  and  piay  God  to  reward  you  for  tins,  and  all  othmr  your 
woriES  of  4itb  and  labotirs  of  love.  You  may  depend  on  mj 
smt  being  psejadiced  against  you  or  your  brethren  by  any  evd 
report  They  only  endear  you  to  me  more  and  more;  and 
were  your  enemies  to  represent  you  as  black  as  hell,  1  should 
think  you  were  the  more  glorious  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Yoor 
sweet  critrcisms  and  remarks  on  my  journal  and  sermons 
were  exceedingly  acceptable,  and  very  just.  I  assure  you, 
dear  sir,  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  free 
justification,  and  final  perseverance.  My  observations  on 
the  quakers  were  only  intended  for  those  particular  persons 
with  whom  I  then  convefsed.     The  tenets  of  the  quakers,  in 

feneral,  nbwaijusiifiiMiiatL,  I  take  to  be  false  and  unscriptural. 
our  adversaries  need  take  no  advantage  against  you  by  any 
thing  I  have  written,  for  1  think  it  every  minister's  duty  to 
declare  against  the  corruptions  of  that  church  to  which  they 
belong,  and  not  to  look  upon  those  as  true  members  of  their 
communion,  who  deny  its  public  constitutions.  This  is  your 
case  in  Scotland,  and  ours  in  England.      I  see  no  other  way 
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for  US  to  act  at  present  than  to  go  on  preaching  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus ;  and  then,  if  our  brethren  cast  us  out,  Grod  -vrtU 
direct  us  to  that  course  which  is  most  conducive  to  his  glory 
and  his  people's  good.  I  think  I  have  but  one  objectioa 
against -your  proceedings — ^your  insisting  oaiy  on  Presby- 
terian government,  exclusive  of  all  other  ways  of  worst ' 
God. — ^Tour  welfare  is  much  upon  my  heart:  and,  as 
enabled,  I  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers. 

**  Tour  weak  unworthv  brother, 

**  and  fellow-labourer  in  Christ, 

"  Gk0RG£  WH1TEPIM.D.** 

In  a  letter  of  nearly  the  same  date,  addressed  to  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Tennent,  Whitefield,  alluding  to  the  above  communica* 
tion,  says,  **  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  received  a  sweet, 
endearing,  and  instructive  letter,  from  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine*** 

About  two  months,  however,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this 
** endearing''  letter,  Whitefield  had  despatched  three  letters 
from  Philadelphia ;  one  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  a  second 
to  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  a  third  to  Ralph ;  in  all  of  which 
he  solicits  information  about  the  constitution  and  covenants 
of  the  Scotch  kirk,  and  especially  about  the  CamMrenians ,« 
a  bishop  having  called  the  seceders  by  that  name,  and 
thus  made  him  somewhat  jealous  of  their  spirit  In  suh- 
sequent  letters,  also,  he  repeats  his  determination  to  be  ^^^stle 
muter ''  on  the  subject  of  church  government  and  reform  in 
Scotland. 

Thus,  never  were  men  more  prepared  to  love  and  welcome 
each  other,  than  Whitefield  and  the  Erskines.  He  thought 
the  Associate  Presbjrtery  *'  a  little  too  hard  upon  "  him,  and 
Ralph  too  much  on  their  side,  in  pressing  him  to  **  join  tkem 
wholly;"  but  otherwise,  he  had  great  confidence  in  both 
brothers,  and  they  in  him.  On  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  he 
accordingly  resisted  all  applications  made  to  him  to  preach 
there  before  he  went  to  Dunfermline,  although  they  were 
made  to  him  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  city.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says,  ^*  I  determined  to  give  the 
Erskines  the^r«^  offer  of  my  poor  ministrations,  as  tibey  gave 
me  the  first  invitation  to  Scotland."  LeiL  337,  vol.  I.  Ralph 
says  of  him,  ^  he  came  to  me  over  the  belly  of  vast  opposi* 
tion."  Whitefield  says,  «*I  was  received  very  Immgly  zi 
Dunfermline." 
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So  far,  the  interview  was  mutuallj  gratifyiag.  WUtefield 
i  surprised  and  delighted  when  he  preached  in  the  meeting-^ 
house,  to  an  immense  assembly,  by  the  rustling  of  a  host  of 
Bibles  all  at  once,  as  he  gave  out  his  text :  **  a  scene,''  he 
says,  ^  I  never  was  witness  to  before !  "  and  Ralph  was 
equally  pleased  with  the  sermon  and  the  preacher.  He 
wrote  next  day  to  Ebenezer  thus,  **  The  Lord  is  evidently 
with  him  : ''  and  to  Adam  Gibb,  (whose  spirit  seems  to  have 
been  suspicious  of  Whitefield  from  the  first,)  **  I  have  many 
pleasant  things  to  say  of  him  :  "  ^*  I  see  the  Lord  is  with 
him.*' 

Indeed,  Ralph  did  every  thing  wise  and  kind,  in  order  to 
bring  on  a  happy  meeting  between  Whitefield  and  the  Pres- 
byteiy*  He  prepared  Ebenezer  for  this,  by  informing  him, 
that  v^hitefield  had  **  owned  "  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  his 
ordination,  **  that  he  would  not  have  it  again  in  that  way  for 
a  thousand  worlds  ;  but,  then,  he  knew  no  other  way."  JFVa- 
Met'B  Life  of  R.  Erskine,  p.  326.  To  Gibb  he  wrote,  «<  He 
designs  and  detires  to  meet  with  the  brethren.  I  expect  he 
will  call  for  you."  Whilst  Ralph  thus  conciliated  the  breth- 
ren, he  was  equally  candid  in  telling  them  what  they  had  to 
expect:  '*  As  to  his  preaching,  he  declares  he  can  refuse  no 
call  to  preach,  whoever  gives  it :  were  it  a  Jesuit  or  a  Ma- 
hometan, he  would  embrace  it  for  testifying  agatnst  them."^ 
**  I  find  "  (to  Gibb,)  **  his  light  leads  him  to  preach,  even  at 
the  call  of  those  against  whom  he  can  freely  testify.  I  hope 
you  will  inform  Mair  and  Hutton."    Fnuer^  327. 

Such  was  the  preliminary  steps  to  an  interview  and  nego- 
elation,  which  Dr.  Gillies  (himself  of  the  church  party)  has 
abruptly  introduced,  and  hastily  dismissed,  ^*  as  a  conference 
to  set  Whitefield  right  about  church  government,  and  the  so- 
lemn league  and  covenant."  It  certainly  was  about  these 
points ;  but  as  certainly  not  for  the  take  of  these  points,  apart 
firom  the  spiritual  purposes  they  were  intended  to  answer. 
Besides,  neither  the  church  government,  nor  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  were  the  inventions  or  the  peculiarities 
of  &e  secession.  Whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  things, 
they  were  the  platform  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  Willison  of 
Dundee,  sustained  by  a  number  of  the  clergy,  testified  as 
loudly  at  the  time  against  ^  denying  the  lawfulness  or  pbliga- 
tion  of  our  national  covenant  engagements,"  as  Ermine' and 
his  brethren.  8truther$^g  HUt  Seotlaiui.  And  who  does 
not  see,  that  Dr.  Gillies  and  his  party,  had  they  been  negoci- 
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ating  with  Whitefield  to  join  them,  would  just  hare  begun  as 
the  Aseociate  Presbytery  did*  by  setting  '*  right,  about  the 
same  points  1 "  Indeed,  Willison  of  Dundee  did  press  the 
same  points  upon  Whitefield,  by  letter ;  and  received  from 
him  much  the  same  answer  he  gaye  to  the  seceders :  **  I  wish 
you  would  not  trouble  yourself  or  me,  in  writing  about  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Engknd*  You  seem  not  satisfied 
methinks,  unless  I  openly  renounce  the  church  of  England^ 
and  declare  myself  a  presbyterian.  Tour  letter  gave  me 
some  tittle  concern.  I  thought  it  breathed  a  sectarian  spirit^ 
to  which  I  hoped  dear  Mr.  W.  was  quite  averse.  I  have 
shown  my  freedom  in  communicating  with  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  in  baptizing  children  in  their  own  way.  /  um 
go  no  further.''     Lett.  p.  429. 

Thus  the  secession  were  not  the  only  sticklers  for  presby* 
terianism.  They  made  it,  however,  what  the  clergy  did  not» 
the  condition  of  emplo3ring  Whitefield.  His  own  account  <^ 
the  negociation  widi  the  Presbytery,  although  graphic,  is 
rather  too  humoursome  for  the  gravity  of  history,  when  the 
lacts  afiect  a  body  of  Christians.  Whilst  therefore,  I  ad* 
mire  the  candour  of  Fraser  in  giving  Whitefield's  half-play* 
fill  letter  first,  i  prefer  to  give  the  Presbytery's  own  narra- 
tive first;  because  the  transaction  involves  their  character 
most,  and  because  their  subsequent  attacks  on  Whitefield 
were  far  more  inexcusable  than  their  treatment  <^  him  at 
Dunfermline. 

The  ofiicial  minutes  of  this  conference  are,  I  am  afraid, 
irrecoverably  lost.  That  they  did  exist  is,  however,  evident 
from  a  letter  to  Gibb,  from  Ralph  £rskine,  requesting  a  copy 
of  them.  **  I  expected  before  this  time  a  copy  of  the  ooo- 
versation  we  had  with  Mr.  Whitefield  in  this  place.  I  have 
some  occasions  that  require  my  having  it  Therefore,  i^base 
send  me,  if  you  can,  a  copy  with  this  post.''      Fraser^ s  lAfe. 

This  letter  makes  it  highly  probable,  that  the  following 
original  memorandum,  written  about  the  time  by  £benezer 
Erskine,  is  substantially  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  waa 
copied  verbatim  from  the  short-hand  characters  of  Erskine,  in 
a  note-book  recently  discovered  by  Fraser.  "  Here  follow 
an  account  of  a  conver$atton  heid  with  Mr.  WhUe^ld  at 
Dunfermline,  Wednesday,  Aug.  bth,  1741.  The  minister$  of 
the  Presbytery  present  were  Messrs.  Ralph  and  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  Mr.  Monerieff,  Mr.  Gibb,  Messrs.    Thomas  and 
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Jmui  Mahr^  Mr,  ClmrktOH ;   md  two  tldtt,  namdw.  Mr. 
Jmns  WardUw,  and  Mr,  John  MmthrayJ' 

*^  We,  beii^  advertifled  to  be  here  this  day,  bj  a  letter  ftoai 
Mr.  Ralph  frskine,  who  had  formed  the  tryU  with  Mr. 
Whitefield  ;  Mr.  Ralph's  letter  bearing,  that  Mr.  l¥hiteiekl 
desired  the  conference,  &c.,  and  that  he  had  yielded  so  far 
to  him,  as  to  his  episcopal  ordinalioa,  diat  he  woold  not  taka 
it  again  for  a  thousand  worlds  ;  but  at  the  time  he  knew  aa 
better. 

**  Upon  Tuesday  night,  when  we  arrived  at  the  place,  wa 
waited  upon  Mr.  W.  at  Mr.  Erskine's  house;  where  and 
when  we  had  some  conyersation  about  several  things  relating 
to  the  state  of  affiurs  in  the  church. 

^  Wednesday  forenoon,  the  ministers  and  elders  above 
mei^oaed,  met  with  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  consequence  of  a  let> 
ter  from  Mr.  Ralph  firskine,  desiring  they  would  have  a  con- 
ferenee  with  him :  and  they  having  met  as  above,  a  motioii 
was  made  that  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskme  pray  belbre  they  enteiw 
ed  upon  coDverMtioii.  As  Mr.  Whitefield  showed  an  inclin* 
Uion  to  proceed  to  a  conference  about  toleration  for  a  time, 
it  was  proposed,  that,  seeing  toleration  of  all  sects  by  a  church 
is  an  opinion  of  his,  as  supported  by  some  scriptures,*— it  was 
thooght  fit  lo  consider,  what  is  that  fom  of  government  Christ 
has  laid  down  in  his  word?  And,  agreeably  to  this,  Mn 
Whitefield  put  the  question.  Whether  presbyterian  govern* 
ment  be  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the 
mount  t  And  supposing  that  it  i8«--4f  it  excluded  a  tolenu 
tion  of  such  as  independents,  anabaptists,  and  episcopalians, 
among  friiom  are  good  men] 

«« Mr.  Ebeneser  Erskiae  said  to  him, »  Sir,  God  has  mads 
yon  an  instrument  of  gathering  a  great  nmltstude  of  souls  to 
the  faith  and  profession  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  throughost 
RnglfiiMi  and  in  foreign  parts :  and  now  it  is  fit--4hat  you 
shouM  be  considering  how  that  body  is  to  be  orgaaiaed  aad 
preserved ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  foJlowiag  the  ex- 
ample of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who,  when  they  had  gathered 
churches  by  preaching  the  gospel,  visited  them  agun,  and  oi^ 
dained  over  fiiem  elders  in  every  city;  which  you  camiot  do 
aione^  without  some  two  or  fiuree  met  together  in  ajudicative 
capacity,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.^ 

•«  Unto  aU  iriiich  Mr.  Whitefield  replied,  (how  like  hunl) 
that  he  redumed  it  his  present  duty  to  go  onm  preachfaig  ths 
gospel,  without  proceeding  to  any  sacA  work. 
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^  It  was  urged,  that  it  might  please  the  Lord  to  calJ  hinE 
(by  death ;)  and  in  that  case,  there  being  none  other,  the  AocJk 
might  be  scattered,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  grievous  wolves, 
without  any  to  care  for  them.  He  said,  that  he  being  of  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  England,  had  none  to  join  him 
in  that  work ;  and  that  he  had  no  freedom  to  separate  from 
tiie  church  of  England,  until  they  did  cast  him  out  or  excom^ 
municate  him.'' 

Here,  unhappily,  Erskine's  memorandum  closes  ;  and,  to 
his  honour,  it  contains  no  reflections  upon  the  spirit  of  White- 
field,  although  he  said  some  sharp  things,  which  must  have 
been  not  a  little  trying  to  the  patience  of  stanch  presbyteriaiuu 
Neither  Whitefleld,  nor  the  Presbytery,  however,  were  so 
calm  as  they  appear  in  this  still-life  picture ;  Dr.  Jamieson 
himself  being  the  judge.  When  he  animadverted  upon  Row- 
land HiU's  '«  Joumd  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland,"  he  said, ''  That, 
after  a  good  deal  of  reasoning  (there  was  some  railing  too) 
as  to  a  particular  form  of  church  government  being  prescrib- 
ed in  Scripture,  Mr.  Whitefield,  laying  his  hand  on  his  hearty 
said,  *  I  do  not  find  it  here.'  Mr.  A.  Moncriefi*,  who  was  of 
a  warm  temper,  giving  a  rap  on  the  Bible,  which  was  lying  on 
the  table,  said,  « But  I  find  it  here.'  "  The  Doctor  adds, 
u  On  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  conversation  terminated ;  and 
it  has  still  been  asserted,  that  the  proper  ground  of  their  giv- 
mg  up  any  connexion  with  Mr.  Whitefield  was-— his  denial 
that  any  particular  form  61  church  government  was  of  divine 
authority ;  and  declaring  his  resolution  to  maintain  this  in  his 
public  ministrations."  So  thought  and  wrote  Dr.  Jamieson, 
who  was  not  there :  not  so,  however  did  Wliitefield  think  or 
write.  I  keep  out  of  the  question  still,  )!AS  playful  letter,  as 
it  is  called,  because  Fraser  says,  that  '^  it  has  been  eagerly 
appealed  to  by  writers,  who  wished  to  expose  the  Associate 
Presbytery  to  ridicule  and  contempt"  Besides,  it  was  a  let- 
ter to  Noble,  of  New-Tork,  in  answer  to  one  about  a  new 
Sjrnod  by  the  Tennents ;  and  thus  had  a  pmpMe  to  answer  in 
America,  which  warranted,  what  Fraser  calls,  '*  its  indica^ 
tions"  of  Whitefield's  **  constitutional  vein  for  humour." 
None  of  these  objections,  if  they  be  such,  lie  against  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  which  were  written  ^*  weeping,"  and  to  men 
who  fiiew  the  facts  of  the  Dunfermline  conference.  Now, 
on  the  eighth  day  after  it,  Whitefield  wrote  thus  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  at  Stu-ling :  «<  The  treatment  I  met 
with  from  the  Associate  Presbytery  was  not  altogether  such 
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as  I  expected.  It  grieved  me,  as  much  as  it  did  70U.  I 
could  scarce  refrain  from  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I 
wish  all  were  like-minded  with  your  honoured  father  and 
imcle :  matters  would  not  then  be  carried  on  with  so  high  a 
hand.  Such  violent  methods — such  a  narrow  way  of  acting 
—can  never  be  the  way  to  promote  and  enlarge  the  kingdom 
<tf  oor  blessed  Jesus. 

**  It  surely  must  be  wrong  to  forbid  even  our  Aeortft^^— 
those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and  have  also 
been  owned  of  him.     Christ  would  not  have  done  so.'' 

^  Supposing  the  scheme  of  government  for  which  the  Asso- 
ciate  Presbytery  contend  to  be  Scriptural ;  yet,  forbearance 
and  long-suffering  is  to  be  exercised  towards  such  as  may  dif^ 
for  from  diem.  I  am  verily  persuaded  there  is  no  such  form 
of  government  prescribed  in  the  book  of  God,  as  excludes  a 
toleration  of  all  other  forms  whatsoever.  Were  the  Associate 
Presbytery  scheme  to  take  effect,  they  must,  out  of  con* 
wrience,  if  they  acted  consistently,  restrain  and  grieve,  if  not 
persecute,  many  of  God's  children,  who  could  not  possibly 
come  in  to  their  measures ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  their  present 
violent  methods,  together  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Assem* 
My,  will  cause  many  to  become  independents,  and  set  up  par- 
ticular churches  of  their  own.  This  was  the  effect  of  Arch* 
bishop  Laud's  acting  with  so  high  a  hand ;  and  whether  it  be 
presbytery  or  episcopacy,  if  managed  in  the  same  manner,  it 
win  be  productive  of  the  same  effects.  Blessed  be  God,  I 
have  not  so  learned  Christ !  "  Letter  947.  Would  any  man 
in  lus  senses  have  written  thus  to  David  Erskine,  had  there 
been  nothing  more  violent  at  Dunfermline  than  Moncrieff '■ 
r^  on  the  table  ;  or  had  nothing  been  insisted  upon  but  the 
divine  authority  of  presbytery  1  This  letter  both  implies  and 
asserts  the  avowal  of  intolerance,  on  the  part  of  all  but  the 
Erskines  :  and  even  they  wanted  to  shackle  Whitefield  with 
all  the  links  of  their  own  chain  of  exclusiveness.  Ralph  for- 
got himself  so  far,  as  to  suspect  and  insinuate,  in  a  letter, 
that  Whitefield  temporized  for  the  sake  of  the  orphans.  Thin 
fact  does  not  appear  in  the  *'  previous  jottings^  which  show 
the  scope  of  that  letter ; "  (Fraser ;)  but  it  appears  m  the  dig- 
nified and  indignant  answer :  *^  Indeed,  dear  sir,  you  mistake 
if  you  think  I  temporize  on  account  of  the  orphans.  Be  it 
far  from  me  I  I  abhor  the  very  thou^t  of  it.  I  proceed 
now — just  as  I  have  done,  ever  since  I  came  out  in  the  minis- 
tiy."  Leit^XO. 
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£tm  the  ^j&Uuig$  "  charge  Whitefield  (in  ^  sorrow  "  in- 
deed) with  ^  coming  hame$$ed  with  a  resolutioD,  to  stand  oat 
•gainst  every  thing  that  might  be  said  against  ■  ;  *'  and 
with  not  **  lying  open  to  light,"  but  **  declining  converselion 
Wi  that  head*'^  Now,  whatever  this  meant  the  answer  is  un* 
equivocal :  ^  I  thank  jou  for  your  kind  letter.  I  believe  it 
proceeded  from  love  ;  but,  as  yet,  I  cannot  think  the  s<^enm 
league  and  covenant  any  way  binding  upon  me.  Tou  seem 
to  think,  I  am  not  open  to  light.     That  I  may  give  you  saAifl- 

Ihction  on  that  head,  I  am  willing  to  confer  wiSk  Mr.  W , 

at  Perth,  on  Thursday,  Sept  3d."  Ibid,  Whitefield  takes 
BO  notice  of  the  charge  of  *^  coming  harnessed  "  to  the  con- 
ference* Perhi4Mi  Erskine  softened  it  in  the  letter.  If  this 
was  not  the  case,  then  "Whitefield  did  not  condescend  to  no- 
lice  it.  Sometl^ng  equivalent,  however,  was  in  the  letter. 
Erskine  says  of  it,  to  Gibb,  "'  I  have  sent  Mr.  Whitefidd  this 
day  a  letter,  wherein  I  used  much  plainness  with  him,  on  ac* 
eonnt  of  his  declining  conversation  with  us  upon  church  go* 
vemment,  and  upon  ^e  influence  I  dreaded  he  is  now  under; 
although  all  my  plainness  was  in  the  moat  kindly  way*" 
JFVafer,  p.  335. 

Fraser  refers  this  **  influence  and  haraessiBg  **  to  **  preju* 
dices  infiised  into  Whitefield's  mind  against  the  ministers  of 
die  Secession,  and  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked,  at 
ffce  very  moment  of  his  first  landing  in  Scotkad."  In  proof 
of  this,  be  quotes  the  fact,  tiiat  Whitefield  was  ^  met  and  en* 
tsrtained  at  Edinburgh,  by  Dr.  Webster  and  some  of  his 
kretfaren ;  from  whom  he  learned  the  state  of  church  prejv* 
dices  and  parties  ia  Scotland."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  trudi  of  this.  It  is,  however,  equally  true,  that  he  found 
tfie  Associate  Presbytery  to  be  as  intaierant  as  their  enemiea 
had  represented  them:  and  if  any  thing  worse  was  said 
i^gainst  them,  in  his  hearing,  it  did  not  prevent  him  fi'on  visit* 
ing  them,  nor  firom  treating  them  as  brethren  in  Christ.  £ve« 
in  his  playful  letter  (which  I  now  subjoin)  there  is  as  muck 
kindliness  as  humour. 

TO  XB.   THOMAS  MOBLB,  AT  NBW*TOKX. 

«<  Edinburgh,  Aug.  8th,  1741. 
^  My  dear  brother, 
**I  have  written  you  several  letters;  and  I  rejoice  tohear  that 
the  work  of  the  Lord  prospers  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ten* 
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nents,  &c. ;  am  glftd  they  intend  to  noeet  in  a  synod  by  them- 
selves. Their  catholic  spirit  will  do  good.  The  AssodaU 
Presbytery  here  are  so  confined,  that  they  will  not  so  much 
as  hear  me  preach,  unless  I  only  will  join  with  them.  Mr. 
Ralph  E  ,  indeed,  did  hear  me,  and  went  up  with  me  into 
the  pulpit  of  the  Canongate  church.  The  people  were  ready 
to  shout  for  joy ;  but,  I  believe,  it  gave  offence  to  his  associ- 
ates. I  met  most  of  them,  according  to  appointment,  on 
Wednesday  last — a  set  of  grave,  venerable  men!  They 
soon  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  and  were 
proceeding  to  choose  a  moderator. — I  asked  them  for  what 
purpose  ?  They  answered,  to  discourse,  and  set  me  right, 
about  the  matter  of  church  government,  and  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  I  replied,  they  might  save  themselves  that 
trouble,  for  I  had  no  scruples  about  it;  and  that  settling 
church  government,  and  preaching  about  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  was  not  my  plan.  I  then  told  them  something 
of  my  experience,  and  how  I  was  led  out  into  my  present 
way  of  acting.  One  in  particulcur  said,  he  was  deeply  affect- 
ed ;  and  the  dear  Mr.  £ desired  they  would  have  patience 

wiUi  me,  for  that,  having  been  bom  and  bred  in  England,  and 
Aever  studied  the  point,  I  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  so  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  covenants.  One* 
■rach  wanner  than  the  rest,  immediately  replied,  *  that  no  in* 
dttlgence  was  to  be  shown  me ;  that  England  had  revolted 
most  with  respect  to  church  government ;  and  that  I,  bom 
and  educated  there,  could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  mat* 
tar  now  in  debate.'  I  told  him  I  had  never  yet  made  the  so- 
lemn league  and  covenant  the  object  of  my  study,  being  too 
b«sy  about  matters,  as  I  judged,  of  greater  importance.  Sev- 
eral replied,  that  every  pin  of  the  tabernacle  was  precious.— « 
I  said,  that  in  every  building  there  were  outside  and  inside 
workmen  ;  that  the  latter,  at  present,  was  my  province  ;  that 
if  they  thought  themselves  called  to  the  former,  they  might 
proceed  in  £eir  own  way,  and  I  should  proceed  in  mine.  I 
then  asked  them  seriously  what  they  would  have  me  to  do ) 
the  answer  was,  that  I  was  not  desired  to  subscribe  iramedi* 
ately  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  but  to  preach  only 
for  them  till  I  had  further  Ught     I  asked,  why  only  f^r  them  t 

Mr.  Ralph  £ said,  *  they  were  the  Lord's  people.'  I  then 

asked,  whether  there  were  no  other  Lord's  people  but  them- 
selves? and  supposing  all  others  were  the  devil's  people, 
Aey  certainly  had  more  need  to  be  preached  to,  and  therefore 

20* 
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I  was  more  aad  more  deteimined  to  go  oat  into  the  lii^wftj» 
aad  hedges ;  and  that  if  the  pope  himself  would  lend  me  him 

Stlpity  I  would  gladly  proclaim  the  righteousness  of  Jesiis 
hrist  therein*  Soon  after  this,  the  company  broke  up  ;  and 
one  of  these,  otherwise  venerable  men^  immediately  went  into 
the  meeting-house,  and  preached  upon  these  words,  *  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  t  The 
watchman  said,  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night,  if 
je  will  inquire,  inquire  ye ;  return,  come.'  I  attended  ;  but 
the  good  man  so  spent  himself  in  die  former  part  of  his  sei^ 
tton,  in  talking  against  prefaicy,  the  common-pn^r  book, 
the  surplice,  the  rose  in  the  hat,  and  such  like  externals,  that 
when  he  came  to  the  latter  part  of  his  text,  to  invite  poor  sto- 
ners  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Inreath  was  so  gone,  that  he  could 
scarce  be  heard.  What  a  [Hty  that  the  last  was  not  first,  and 
the  first  lastl  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  an  open 
breach*  I  retired,  I  wept,  I  prayed,  and  after  preaching  in 
the  fields,  sat  down  and  dined  with  them,  and  then  took  a  final 
leave.  At  table,  a  gentlewoman  said,  she  had  heard  that  I 
had  told  some  people,  that  the  Associate  Presbytery  were 
building  a  BabeL  I  said,  *  Madam,  it  is  quite  true ;  and  I 
believe  the  Babei  will  soon  fall  down  about  their  ears  : '  but 
enough  of  this.  Lord,  what  is  man,  what  the  best  of  men,  b«t 
men  at  the  best?  I  think  I  have  now  seen  an  end  of  all  per- 
fection. Our  brethren  in  Anterica,  blessed  be  God,  have  not 
cio  learned  Christ  Be  pleased  to  inform  them  of  this  letter.'* 

Now,  certainly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  use  made  of  this 
letter  by  the  enemies  of  the  Secession— who  interpreted  the 
prophecy,  and  wielded  the  wit  of  it  wantonly— «it  requires  no 
apology.  It  is  as  true  as  it  is  graphic ;  not,  perhaps,  to  die 
very  letter  of  the  scene,  but  to  the  spirit  of  it.  It  just  em« 
bodies,  in  tively  fbnns,  the  very  ideas  suggested  by  the  precede 
ing  details.  liven  the  prophecy  in  it  was  sufficiently  fulfill 
ed,  to  accredit  the  foresight  of  Whitefield.  Enough  of  what 
was '« Babel "  in  the  synod,  soon  fell  down  ''about their  ears." 
The  division  of  the  Secession,  in  1747,  into  burghers  and 
antibuii^ers,  with  the  bitter  coqitroversy  it  originated,  was 
more  than  enough  to  justify  the  prediction.  Even  Eraser 
applies  to  that  shaip  contention  father  Paul's  proveib,  diat 
*^  In  verbal  contentions,  the  smallness  of  the  difierence  often 
nourishes  the  obstinacy  of  the  parties."  It  was  not,  therefore 
Mcessary  to  rebut  Whitefield's  prophecy,  even  if  it  was  utter* 
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ed  with  **  oracukr  solemnity/^  by  (he  fact,  that  the  edifice  of 
Ae  SeceseioD  **  has  oow  lasted  for  ahnost  a  century,"  and. 
was  not  "  80  obnoxious  to  the  frowns  of  Heaven,  as  that  ^«oil 
9um  imagined."  Fraser^s  E.  Er$kw€.  Had  that  '*good 
man  "  seen  it  as  it  now  subsists,  he  would  have  been  as  ready 
80  Fraser  or  Jamieson  to  say,  **  the  Secession  church  has 
become  a  fair,  strong,  and  extensive  fabricr--m  no  great  dan* 
ger  of  soon  tumbling  into  ruins."  Ihid* 

The  bad  use  mi2le  of  this  far-famed  letter,  by  Sir  Harry 
Moncrieff  and  others,  in  order  to  ridicule  the  Secession,  and 
caricature  its  venerable  founders,  has  tempted  Fraser  to  find 
more  fault  with  the  letter  than  it  is  really  chargeable  with,  or 
tban  he  could  justify.  Hence  he  has  quoted  from  a  Review 
of  Sir  Hany's  Life  in  '*The  Christian  Repository,"  the  un- 
christian asserti(»i,  that  '*no  one,  who  knew  any  thing  of 
Ralph  Erskine,  will  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  would  have 
0aid  of  the  Seceders,  *we  are  the  Lord's  people.'"  It  is  be- 
lieved by  many  who  know  and  beUeve  that  Ralph  Erskine,  a 
year  befinre  tins  time,  and  many  times  in  later  years,  said, 
^  We  are  far  from  thinking  all  are  Christ's  friends  that  joia 
with  us,  or  that  all  are  His  enemies  that  do  not  No,  in- 
deed !  This  would  be  to  cast  off  all  that  have  Christ's  image— 
vnless  they  have  our  image  too."     Fr€uer. 

There  is  so  much  cai^our  characterizes  Fraser's  version 
of  these  transactions,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  criticize  his  nar* 
ralive.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  agree  with  him  in  hia 
coadusion — **  that  considerate  and  unbiassed  judges  will  see 
canse,  on  the  whole,  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Whitefield  and  the 
Ajisodate  Presbytery  parted  in  a  manner,  which  has  led  no 
eredit  to  eiiker  party."  Neither  the  manner  nor  the  spirit  of 
Whitefield's  parting  reflects  any  discredit  upon  him. 

In  Edinburgh  the  issue  of  this  negociation  was  waited  for 
widi  more  than  curiosity.  The  clergy  welcomed  Whitefield's 
return  to  their  pulpits  in  the  city  as  a  triumph  to  the  kifk  x 
and  it  was  a  triumph  at  the  time.  As  such,  however,  he 
cared  nothing  about  it  He  forgot,  equally,  the  joy  of  the 
kirk,  and  die  mortification  of  the  chapel,  in  seeking  the 
triumphs  of  die  cross.  Whilst  churchmen  were  pluming 
dMMnselves  on  their  gain,  and  seceders  trying  to  despise  their 
Iocs,  he  was  singing  with  Paul,  ^  Now  thanks  be  unto  Grod, 
who  always  causeth  us  to  tiiumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh 
manifest  by  us  the  savour  of  His  Imowledge  in  eveiy  place." 
It  was  manifested  in  Edinburgh,  and  became  **  the  savour  of 
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life  unto  life''  to  very  many  in  all  ranks.  For  some  week# 
he  preached  twice  or  thrice  every  day  in  the  churches,  and  re* 
newed  in  the  orphan«house  park  the  scenes  of  Moorfields  and 
Blackheath.  He  obtained  also  £500  for  his  orphans,  in  mo- 
ney or  goods. 

The  latter  was  a  timely  help  to  him.  How  much  he  felt 
this  will  be  best  told  by  himself.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Haber-* 
sham,  he  says,  "  0  my  dear  friend,  how  faithful  is  the  Lord 
Jesus!  He  has  enabled  me  to  pay  my  brother,  and  Mr. 
Noble's  bill  of  £300.  I  have  sent  you  £70  worth  of  different 
sorts  of  goods  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  money  applied  to  the 
orphan-house.  I  have  sent  also  six  hundred  yards  of  cloth, 
a  present  of  my  own,  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  gowns  and 
ooats.  Tou  will  iind  some  d^tmask  table  chihs^  which  I  de- 
sire you  will  sell,  they  being  too  good,  in  my  opinion,  for  our 


Whitefield  could  not  appreciate  the  moral  value  of  this  last 
gift ;  but  all  Scotchmen  well  understand  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Scotchwomen,  in  thus  contributing  damask  napptry!  It 
was  next  to  parting  with  their  wedding  ring.  Had  he  known 
tins,  he  would  not  have  sold  the  table  cloths  I 

Such  presents  in  money  or  goods  were  new  things  in  Edin-* 
burgh  then,  and,  of  course,  misrepresented  by  many.  Sobm 
were  alarmed,  lest  he  should  **  impoverish  the  country  I "  His 
answer  to  all  insinuations  of  this  kind  was,  **I  value  them  not 
in  the  least.  My  largest  donations  are  from  the  rich  and  sob- 
Btantial.  The  mites  which  the  lower  sort  of  the  people  faare 
given,  will  not  prevent  them  from  paying  their  debts,  nor  im* 
poverish  their  families."  When,  however,  it  was  proposed  to 
make  a  contribution  in  Edinburgh  for  himself,  although  pti^ 
vaielyy  he  changed  his  tone,  and  said,— -^*  I  know  nothing  of-^ 
and  will  not  admit  of  any  such  thing !  I  make  no  purse. 
What  I  have  I  give  away.  'Poor,  yet  making  many  richf 
shall  be  my  motto  still."    Letter. 

Whitefield's  own  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  gospel  m 
Edinburgh  at  this  time,  although  flaming,  are  not  exaggerated* 
Dr.  Muir,  who  witnessed  the  effect,  says,  *^  Upon  the  whole, 
we  hope  there  is  such  a  flame  kindled,  as  shidl  never  be  ex« 
tinguished.  The  ministers  are  learning  to  speak  with  new 
tongues."  Edin,  Memoir,  The  only  drawback  upon  the 
following  accounts  is,  an  appearance  of  vanity,  when  the  no* 
bility  are  mentioned ;  and  of  flattery,  when  they  are  address* 
ed«     Dr.  Southey  says  truly,  that  ^^  Wesley  would  not  have 
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^inritten  in  this  straiii  :**  but  it  is  equally  trae,  that  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Dr.  Donne,  wrote  both  letters  and  dedications 
ipiite  as  fulsome,  and  more  serrile ;  and  which  *'  might  weU 
proYoke  disgust  and  indignation,  were  not  the  real  genius  and 
j^iety  oi  the  writers  beyond  all  doubt."  Sauihej^s  WesUy, 
f.  300,  vol.  2.  «* 

To  Habersham,  Whitefield  writes  from  Edinburgh  thus, 
'*  God  is  pleased  to  bless  my  ministrations  here  in  an  abun- 
dant manner.  The  little  children  in  the  hospitals  are  much 
wrcHight  upon.  Saints  haye  been  stirred  up  and  edified,  and 
many  others,  I  belieye,  translated  from  darkness  to  light 
The  good  that  has  been  done  is  inexpressible.  I  am  intimate 
with  three  noblemen,  and  several  ladies  of  quality,  who  have 
a  great  liking  for  the  things  of  Ood.  I  am  now  writing  in  an 
flsurl's  house,  (Melville,)  surrounded  by  fine  furniture ;  but» 
gk»y  be  to  firee  mrace,  my  soul  is  in  love  only  with  Jesus.^ 

To  Cenniek  be  wrote,  *«  This  day  Jesus  enabled  me  to 
pieach  $€oen  times ;  notwithstanding,  I  am  as  fresh  as  when  I 
•rose  in  the  morning.  'Both  in  die  church  and  park  the  Lord 
was  with  us.  The  girls  in  the  hospital  were  exceedingly  af* 
fected.  One  of  the  mistresses  told  me,  that  she  is  now  awa- 
kened in  the  morning  by  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise ;  and 
die  master  of  the  boys  says,  that  they  meet  together  every 
sight  to  sing  and  pray.  The  presence  of  God  at  the  old  peo- 
ple's hospitel  w«B  really  very  wonderfril.  The  Holy  Spirii 
seemed  to  come  down  like  a  nialung  mi^ty  wind.  The 
mourning  of  the  people^  was  like  tha  weeping  in  the  valley  of 
Hadadrimmon.  Every  day  I  hear  of  some  fresh  good 
brought  by  the  power  of  God.  I  scarce  know  how  to  leave 
Scotland." 

Thus  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and  the  dd,  not  only 
heard  him  gladly,  but  melted  down  alike  under  bis  preaching ; 
and  thai-<4n  Scotland,  where  the  melting  mood  is  not  predo* 
minant  And  then,  Whitefield's  doctrine  was  not  new  to  them 
as  a  people,  as  it  was  to  the  English.  Why,  thereforot  do  we 
see  nothing  of  this  kind  now,  upon  a  large  scale,  in  either 
England  or  Scotland?  The  gospel  is  widely  and  faithfully 
preached  in  both ,  but  not  with  (emarkable  success  in  ei- 
ther. This  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  saying,  that  i^ 
greater  blessing  attended  Whitefield's  ministry  than  fdlpws 
ours.  The  fact  is,  that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  his 
aodiences  ynm  preceded  by  an  unction  of  the  Spirit  on  his  own 
soul,  which  we  hardly  understand,  and  still  less  cultivate. 
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What  a  heart  he  had  in  EdiDburgh !  He  does  not,  indeed,  al- 
ways describe  its  emotions  in  good  taste ;  but  alas  for  the 
man,  and  especially  the  minister,  who  can  read  the  bursts  and 
outpourings  of  George  Whitefield's  heart,  without  shame,  or 
without  feeling  his  own  heart  bum  to  share  them !  *^  Night 
and  day  Jesus  fills  me  with  his'^ove." — '*  The  love  of  Christ 
strikes  me  quite  dumb.'' — *^  I  walk  continually  in  the  com- 
forts of  the  Holy  Ghost" — ^^Mj  heart  is  melted  down 
with  the  love  of  Jesus.*'—"  I  despair  not  of  seeing  Scot- 
land like  New  England." — "I  want  a  tbousand  tongues 
to  set  off  the  great  Redeemer's  praise." — ^•'I  am  daily  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God." — ^  I  eveiy  morn- 
ing feel  my  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  he  gives  me  all  joj 
and  peace  in  believing."—^  The  sight  I  have  of  God  by 
feith  ravishes  my  soul:  how  I  shall  be  ravished  when  I 
see  him  face  to  face ! "— -**  I  would  kap  my  seventy  yean, 
and  fly  into  His  presence."  All  this  is  as  burning  as  abrupt. 
He  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being,  in  this  warm  and 
pure  element;  and  thus  preached,  not  only  in  dependence  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  **  in  demonstraiitm  of  the  Spirit  and  in 
power."  Thus  the  holy  oil  which  anointed  so  many  under 
him,  had  first  been  poured  on  his  own  head.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  this  fact  in  another  part  of  the  volume. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  cannot  quit  this  hint,  without 
solemnly  reminding  myself  and  others,  that  we  cnn  be  Whiter 
field's  in  unction^  although  not  io  energy  or  eloquence ;  we 
can  walk  with  God  as  ko  did,  although  unab(e  to  **  go  about '' 
doing  good  upon  his  scale. 

The  results  of  his  first  visit  to  Edinbur^  are  thus  summed 
up  by  himself:  "  Glory  be  to  God ;  he  is  doing  great  things 
here.  I  walk  in  the  continual  sunshine  of  his  countenance* 
Never  did  I  see  so  many  Bibles,  nor  people  looking  into  them 
with  such  attention,  when  I  am  expounding.  Plenty  of  tears 
flow  from  bearers'  eyes.  I  preach  twice  daily,  and  expound 
at  private  houses  at  night ;  and  am  emplojred  in  speaking  to 
souls  under  distress  great  part  of  the  day.  Every  morning  I 
have  a  constant  levee  of  wounded  souls,  many  of  whom  aie 
quite  slain  by  the  law.  I  have  a  lecture  in  the  fields,  attend* 
ed  not  only  by  the  common  people,  but  persons  of  great  rank. 
I  have  reason  to  think  some  of  the  latter  sort  are  coming  to 
Jesus.  I  am  only  afraid,  lest  people  should  idolize  the  in« 
struma  nt,  and  not  look  enough  to  Jesus,  in  whom  alone  I  de« 
sire  to  glory." 
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Scotland^  and  especially  Edinburgh^  owes  much  to  this 
▼isit  Any  check  it  gave  to  the  secession  for  a  time,  was 
more  than  counterbakuiced  by  the  impulse  it  gave  to  the 
establishment.'  The  evangelical  clergy  had  as  much  need  of 
a  commanding  ally,  as  the  Associate  Presbytery ;  and,  in 
general,  as  well  deserved  the  weight  and  fame  of  Whitefield's 
name.  That  name  drew  on  their  side  some  of  the  peerage, 
who  woold  never  have  followed  him  into  a  chapel ;  and  thus 
strengthened  the  hands  of  **  the  mid  men,^^  (as  the  evangeli- 
cal party  were  called,)  when  they  were  but  weak.  Edin- 
burgh should  never  forget  this.  Next  to  Knox,  Whitefield 
deserves  a  monument  on  the  Calton  Hill,  as  the  second  reform- 
er of  the  metropolis.  But  for  him,  the  moderate  party 
would  have  held  the  ascendant  in  it.  I  do  therefore  hope  that, 
at  least,  no  Scottish  champion  of  the  gospel  will  imitate  some 
in  England,  by  trying  to  prove  that  Whitefield  had  little  or  no 
influence  upon  d^e  revival  of  evangelical  preaching  in  the 
establishment.  If  any  do  try  there,  I  can  only  say,  as  I  do 
here, — their  ^<Aers  knew  better,  and  posterity  will  laugh  at 
them.     Femt's  Life  of  Venn. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  sermon  against  Whitefield  in  the 
meeting-house,  by  one  of  the  Associate  Presbyteiy,  the  fol- 
lowing scene  in  the  kirk  at  Aberdeen  may  instruct  as  well  as 
amuse.  Dr.  Southey  has  told  the  story  well ;  but  Whitefield 
tells  it  better,  ''  Aberdeen^  Oct.  9,  1741.  At  my  first  com- 
ing  here,  things  looked  a  little  gloomy ;  for  the  magistrates 
hfl^  been  so  prejudiced  against  me  by  one  Mr.  Bisset,  that 
when  applied  to,  they  refused  me  the  use  of  the  kirk-yard  to 
preach  in.  This  Mr.  Bisset  is  colleague  with  one  Mr.  0.  at 
whose  repeated  invitation  I  came  hither.  Though  colleagues 
of  the  same  congregation,  they  are  very  difierent  in  their  natu- 
ral tempers*  The  one  is,  what  they  call  in  Scotland,  of  a 
m^tet-bloeded^  the  other  of  a  choleric,  disposition.  Mr.  B.  is 
neither  a  seceder,  nor  quite  a  kirk-man ;  having  great  fault 
to  find  with  both. 

**  Soon  after  my  arrival,  dear  Mr.  O.  took  me  to  pay  my 
respects  to  him.  He  was  prepared  for  it ;  and  immediately 
puUed  out  a  paper,  containing  a  number  of  insignificant 
questions,  which  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  an- 
swer. The  next  morning,  it  being  Mr.  O.'s  turn,  I  lectured 
and  preached.  The  magistrates  were  present.  The  con- 
gregation was  very  large,  and  light  and  lifefied  all  around. 

'« In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  B.  officiated.    I  attended.    He 
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begun  his  praTers  as  usual ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them,  nam- 
ing me  bj  name,  he  entreated  the  Lord  to  forgive  the  di«« 
honour  that  had  been  put  upon  himt  by  my  being  suffered  to 
preach  in  that  pulpit  And  that  all  might  know  what  reason 
he  had  to  put  up  such  a  petition, — about  the  middle  of  his 
sermon,  he  not  only  urged  that  I  was  a  curate  of  the  church 
of  England,  (had  Whiteiield  been  an  archbishop  or  bish<^9 
Bisset  would  have  begun  his  prayers  against  him,)  but  also 
quoted  a  padsage  or  two  out  of  my  first  printed  sermoDS^ 
which  he  said  were  grossly  Arminian. 

^  Most  of  the  congregation  seemed  surprised  and  chagrin* 
ed,  especially  his  good-natured  colleague,  Mr.  O. ;  who,  im* 
mediatelyafter  sermon,  and  without  consulting  me  in  the  least, 
stood  up,  and  gave  notice  that  Mr.  Whitefi^d  would  prea<^ 
in  about  half  an  hour.  The  interval  being  so  short,  the  m»* 
gistrates  returned  into  the  sessions-house,  and  the  congrega^ 
tion  patiently  waited — big  with  expectation  of  hearing  my  re- 
sentment. 

«*  At  the  time  appointed  I  went  up,  and  to<^  no  other  no* 
tice  of  the  good  man's  ill-timed  zeal,  than  to  observe  in  soom 
part  of  my  discourse,  that  if  the  good  old  gentleman  had  seen 
some  of  my  later  writings,  wherein  I  had  corrected  several  of 
my  former  mistakes,  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  m 
such  strong  terms. 

**The  people  being  thus  diverted  from  controversy  with 
man,  were  deeply  impressed  with  what  diey  heard  from  the 
word  of  God.  All  was  hushed,  and  more  than  solemn!  On 
the  morrow,  the  magistrates  sent  fw  me,  expressed  them- 
selves quite  concerned  at  the  treatment  I  had  met  with,  and 
begged  me  to  accept  the  freedom  of  the  city.  But  of  this 
enough."  Dr.  Southey  justly  says,  ^  this  triumph  White- 
field  obtained,  as  much  by  that  perfect  self-command  whidi 
he' always  possessed  in  public,  as  by  his  surpassing  oratory.'' 

Bisset's  hostility  did  not  end  here,  nor  confine  itself  to 
Whitefield.  Next  year  he  assailed  the  Scotch  clergymen, 
who  had  employed  the  English  curate ;  and  charsed  them 
with  caressing  Whitefield,  **  as  it  would  seem,  to  hrtak  the 
seceders."  Bissefs  Letter  on  Comfnunian  vntha  PrieH  ef 
the  Church  of  England.  Thus  it  was  not  the  Associate 
Synod  alone  who  attributed  the  ftiendstup  of  the  kirk  for 
Whitefield  to  selfish  motives. 

One  thing  occurred  in  Edinburgh  which  pleased  Whitefield 
very  much.    After  preadiing  in  Jhe  oiphan-house  paik,  a 
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large  company  came  to  salute  him.  Amongst  the  rest,  a  fine 
portly  quaker  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  **  Friend 
George,  I  am  as  thou  art  I  am  for  bringing  aU  to  the  life 
and  power  of  the  ever-living  God ;  and,  therefore,  if 
thou  wilt  not  quarrel  with  me  about  my  An/,  I  wiU  not  quar- 
rel wilh  thee  iU>out  thy  gown."  I  hnow  some  ex-quakers 
who  would  say,  that  Whitefield  would  not  have  been  so 
much.ple«Bed,  if  he  had  known  the  mj^tUry  of  Ae  hat  in 
quakerism. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WHITBFIBLD     AND    THB    DIBSBIITBBS. 

Nbitbbb  the  revivals  in  Scotland,  nor  the  riots  in  Eng- 
land, won  for  Whitefield  the  sympathy  of  the  London  minia- 
ters.  Bradbury  lampooned  him ;  Barker  sneered  at  him ; 
Dr.  Watts  was  silent ;  and  Coward's  trustees  were  insolent 
to  Dr.  Doddridge,  because  he  gave  him  some  countenance  at 
Northampton.  There  was  a  deeper  cause  for  all  this  than 
their  dread  of  his  enthusiasm.  They  were  then  in  treaty  with 
some  of  the  bishops,  in  order  to  revive  that  scheme  of  Cox- 
PEBHEMsioN,  which  Bates,  Manton,  and  Baxter  tried  to  nego* 
ciate  with  Stillingfleet ;  but  which  Clarendon,  even  whilst  in 
banishmentt  had  influence  enough  at  home  to  defeat,  although 
the  bill  in  favour  of  it  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Hale.     TiOotsoH's  Life. 

The  Claretuhn  party  were  not  dead  nor  idle,  when  the 
subject  of  the  comprehension  was  revived  by  Chandler  and 
Doddridge  with  Archbulhop  Herring.  Warburton,  who  knew 
them  well,  foretold  the  issue  thus,  even  when  the  prospect 
was  brightest  before  curtain ;  *'  I  can  tell  you  of  certam 
Mteiice,  that  not  the  least  alteration  will  be  made  in  the  eccle- 
siastical system."  Letter  to  Doddridge.  The  progress  of 
this  affair  will  explain  both  the  shyness  and  the  sharpness  of 
the  London  ministers  towards  Whitefield.  They  could  not 
have  negociated  with  him  and  the  archbishop  at  the  same 
time.  Indeed,  they  had  no  wish  to  be  identified  with  any 
of  his  measures. 

It  belongs  to  history  to  tell  this  matter  gravely :  I  prefer 
the  graphic  sketch  of  its  origin  and  progress,  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing letters.  The  first  letter  is  from  Barker  to  Doddridge. 
*'  As  for  the  comprehension,  so  much  talked  of  in  town  and 
couQtry,  the  utmost  of  the  matter  is  this ; — Mr.  Chandler, 
while  his  meeting-place  was  shut  up,  made  a  visit  to  his  friends 
at  Norwich ;  and  there  happened  to  hear  the  bishop  give  a 
charge  to  his  clergy,  which  he  thought  not  very  candid.  One 
expression  appeared  to  him  invidious,  viz.  that  the  heads  of 
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the  rebellion  were  preabyterians ;  as  api>eared  by  those  lords 
in  the  Tower  sending  for  presbjterian  confessors.  Upon  Mr. 
Chandler's  return  to  London,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gooch, 
complaining  of  his  charge,  and  particularly  of  that  expression. 
This  letter  was  written  very  handsomely,  and  it  brought  a 
very  civil,  respectful  answer.  After  Gooch  came  to  town, 
Chandler,  at  his  desire,  made  him  a  visit,  in  which  they  had 
much  discourse ;  and  amongst  other  things,  there  was  talk  of 
a  comprehension.  This  visit" was  followed,  at  Gooch's  de- 
sire, with  another,  when  the  bishop  of  Siilisbury  was  present, 
who  soon  discovered  his  shrewdness,  but  said,  *  Our  church, 
Mr.  Chandler,  consists  of  three  parts,— doctrine,  discipline, 
and  ceremonies :  as  to  the  last,  they  should  be  left  indiffer- 
ent, as  they  are  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be :  as  to  the  second, 
our  discipline,'  said  he,  <  is  so  bad,  that  no  one  knows  how 
or  where  to  mend  it:  and  as  to  the  first,  what  is  your  objec- 
tion!' He  answered,  *  Tour  Articles,  my  lord,  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  words,  and  the  Athanasian  creed  be  dis- 
carded.' Both  the  bishops  answered,  they  wished  they  were 
fid  of  tfiat  creed,  and  had  no  objection  to  restoring  the  Arti- 
cles into  Scripture  words  ;  *  but  what  shall  we  do  about  re- 
ordination  ? '  To  this  Mr.  Chandler  made  such  a  reply  as 
he  judged  proper;  but,  I  think,  granted  more  than  he  ought  s 
he  said  none  of  us  would  renounce  his  presbyterian  ordina- 
tion ;  but  if  their  lordships  meant  only  to  impose  their  hands 
on  us,  and  by  that  rite  recommend  us  to  public  service  in  their 
society  or  constitution,  that,  perhaps,  might  be  submitted  to  : 
but  when  he  told  me  this,  I  said,  *  perhaps  not — ^no,  by  no 
means ;  that  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  virtual  renunciation  of 
eur  ordination,  which  J  apprehend  not  only  as  good,  but  better 
than  theirs.'  The  two  bishops,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit, 
requested  Mr.  Chandler  to  wait  on  the  archbishop,  which  he 
did,  and  met  Gooch  there  by  accident*  The  archbishop  re- 
ceived him  well,  and  being  told  by  Gooch  what  Chandler  and 
he  had  been  talking  on,  viz.  a  comprehension,  said,  A  very 
good  thing ;  he  wished  it  with  all  his  heart ;  and  the  rather, 
because  mis  was  a  time  which  called  upon  all  good  men  to 
unite  against  infidelity  and  immorality,  which  threatened  uni- 
versal ruin  ;  and  added,  he  was  encouraged  to  hope,  from  the 
piety,  learning,  and  moderation  of  many  dissenters,  that  this 
was  a  proper  time  to  make  the  attempt*  But,  may  it  please 
vour  grace,  said  Gooch,  Mr.  Chandler  says  the  Articles  must 
be  altered  into  the  words  of  Scripture.    And  why  not  ?  replied 
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the  archbiahop ;  it  is  the  impeituieiiceii  of  men,  thnisthig  their 
words  into  articlee  UMtead  of  the  words  of  God,  that  have  oo- 
caaionad  most  of  the  divkions  in  the  Christian  church,  from 
the  beginning  of  it  to  this  day.  The  archbishop  added,  that 
the  bench  of  bishi^s  seemed  to  be  of  his  mind ;  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Chandler  again,  but  was  then  oblig- 
ed to  go  to  coyrt.  And  this  is  aU.  I  have  smiled  at  some 
who  seem  mightily  frighted  at  this  affiir,  are  veiy  angiy  with 
Mr.  Chandler,  and  cry  out,  *  Yfe  won't  be  comprehended-^ 
we  won't  be  eamprekended.^  One  would  think,  they  imagined 
it  was  like  being  electrified,  or  inoculated  for  the  small  pox* 
But  most  of  your  fault-finders,  I  apprehend,  are  angry  witk 
Mr.  Chandler  for  an  expression  he  used  in  the  second  visit. 
When  urging  the  expediency  of  expressing  the  Articles  in 
Scripture  w<Hrds,  he  said,  it  was  for  others,  not  himself,  he 
suggested  this,  hw  conscience  not  being  disturbed  by  them  as 
they  now  stood,  for  he  freely  owned  himself  a  wtederate  Col* 

Six  months  after  this,  Doddridge  himself  had  an  interview 
with  Herring,  and  found,  at  first,  that  although  the  archbishop 
had  ^  most  candid  sentiments  of  his  dissenting  brethren,  ha 
had  no  great  zeal  for  attempting  any  thing  in  order  to  intro* 
duce  them  into  the  church;  wisely  foreseeiBg  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  might  be  attended."  Doddridge's  LtUttK  He 
was  not  likely  to  have  zeal  for  it.  He  had  not  zeal  even  for 
the  orthodest  of  his  own  church-  Jortin  concludes  his  formal 
and  inflated  sketch  of  him  thus :  ^'  he  was  willing  to  think  the 
i€Mi  of  other  people's  principles."  What  this  means,  may« 
perhaps  be  guessed  from  the  primate's  letters  to  Duncombe; 
•f  which  the  foliowing  is  one  specimen :  ^  I  ubkar  every  ten- 
dency  to  the  Tainitt  controversy.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  always  conducted  is  the  diagrace  and  ruin  of  Christi- 
anity." 

When  Doddridge  saw  that  the  comprehension  scheme,  as 
proposed  by  Chamiler,  did  not  suit  Herring,  he  suggested  ^  a 
sort  of  medium  between  our  present  state,  and  .that  of  a 
ferfect  coalition."  <'  I  mentioned,"  he  says,  ^  acknowledge 
mg  our  churches  as  umckiimatical ;  by  permitting  thek 
clergy  to  officiate  amongst  us,  if  desired,  and  dissenting  min- 
isters to  officiate  in  churches.  It  struck  him  as  a  new  and 
in^>ortant  thought  He  told  me,  more  than  once,  that  I  had 
suggested — ^wlmt  he  should  kiy  up  in  his  mind  for  further  t 
sideration." 
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Next  year,  however,  Doddridge  learned  from  Sir  Thomas 
Birch,  that,  although  ^  several  of  the  bishops  endeavoured  to 
have  White's  Third  Letter  (see  Towgood)  suppressed,  as  un- 
friendly  to  comprehension,  Sherlock  insisted  upon  having  aU 
objections  brought  out  at  once."  Good  Doddridge,  however, 
still  cherished  hopes  for  his  own  plan ;  and,  accordingly,  cul* 
tivated  intimacy  with  the  heads  of  the  church  so  closely,  that 
the  very  men  who  censured  him  for  risking  the  comprehen- 
aton,  at  first,  by  countenancing  Whiteiield,  came  at  last  to 
insinuate  that  he  paid  more  court  *«  to  eminent  members  of 
the  establbhment,"  than  was  prudent  However  this  may  be, 
he  rejoiced  with  Lady  Huntingdon,  at  the  same  time,  that 
**  the  mighty,  the  noble,  the  wise,  and  the  rich,"  assembled  at 
her  house,  *'  to  hear  Whitefield  ." 

How  Doddridge  acted  and  was  censured,  in  reference  to 
Whiteiield,  when  the  vision  of  a  comprehension  dawned  upon 
some  of  the  leading  dissenters  of  1 743,  will  be  best  told  by  the 
secretary  of  Coward's  trustees,  Nathaniel  Neal,  Esq.  of 
Million  Bank. 

**  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  I  received  the  inform- 
alien  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  having  preached  last  week  in  your 
pulpit,  and  that  I  attended  the  meeting  of  Coward's  trustees 
this  day,  when  that  matter  was  canvassed,  and  that  I  now  find 
myself  obliged  to  apprize  you  of  the  very  great  uneasiness 
which  yoor  conduct  herein  has  occasioned  £em. 

**  The  many  characters  you  sustain  with  so  much  honour, 
and  in  which  I  reverence  you  so  highly,  make  me  ashamed, 
and  the  character  I  sustain,  of  your  friend,  makes  it  extremely 
irksome  for  me,  to  express  any  sentiments  as  mine,  which  may 
seem  to  arraign  your  conduct ;  but  when  I  reflect  in  how  dis* 
advantageous  a  light  your  regard  to  the  Methodists  has,  for 
some  considerable  time,  placed  you  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
wiiom  I  have  reason  to  believe  you  esteem  amongst  your 
most  judicious  and  hearty  friends,  and  what  an  advantage  it 
has  given  against  you  to  your  secret  and  avowed  enemies,  of 
either  of  which  facts  I  believe  you  are  not  in  any  just  degree 
sensible,  I  could  run  any  hazard  of  your  censure  rather  than 
that  you  should  remain  unapprized  of  these  facts. 

^  Tou  cannot  be  ignorant,  how  obnoxious  the  imprudences 
eommitted,  or  alleged  to  be  committed,  by  some  of  the  Meth- 
odists, have  rendered  them  to  great  numbers  of  people  ;  and 
though,  indeed,  supposing  they  have  a  spirit  of  religion 
amongst  them  to  be  found  no  where  else,  so  that  a  man 
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would,  for  bis  own  6ake«  and,  at  any  temporal  hazard,  take 
Us  lot  amongst  them  ;  yet  if,  besides  their  reputation  for  a 
forward  and  indiscreet  zeal,  and  an  unsettled,  injudicious 
way  of  thinking  and  behaving,  they  have  nothing  to  distin* 
guish  them  from  other  serious  and  devout  Christians,  surdy 
Avery  man  would  choose  to  have  as  little  concern  with  them 
fts  ppssible. 

'*  But  in  the  ease  of  such  a  public  character,  and  so  ex« 
tensive  9-  province  for  the  service  of  religion  as  yours,  it 
aeems  to  me  a  point  well  worth  considering,  whether,  suppoe* 
jng  even  the  ill  opinion  the  world  entertains  of  them  to  be 
grouudless,  it  is  a  ri|^t  thing  to  risk  such  a  prospect  as  Provi* 
iJence  has  opened  before  you,  of  eminent  and  disdngoished 
usefulness,  for  the  sake  of  any  good  you  are  likely  to  do 
mnoi^st  these  people. 

*'  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  observing, 
and  I  must  not  conceal  it  from  you,  that  wherever  I  have 
}ieard  it  mentioned,  that  Dr«  Doddridge  countenanced  the 
Methodists,  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  conversation  much 
oftener  than  I  could  have  wished,  I  have  heard  it  constantly 
apoken  of  by  his  friends  with  concern,  as  threatening  a  great 
diminution  of  his  usefulness,  and,  by  his  adversaries,  with  a 
sneer  of  triumph. 

'*  The  trustees  are  particularly  in  pain  for  it,  with  regard  to 
your  academy ;  as  they  know  it  is  an  objection  made  to  it  by 
9ome  persons,  in  ail  appearance,  seriously ;  and  by  others, 
(sraflily ;  and  yet,  they  are  'almost  afraid  of  giving  their 
thoughts,  even  in  the  most  private  nnnner,  concerning  it,  leal 
it  should  be  made  an  occasion  of  drawing  them  into  a  public 
opposition  to  the  Methodists,  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  in  soma 
measure,  by  your  letter  to  Mr.  Mason,  (excusing  your  prefix^ 
ing  a  recommendation  of  a  book  of  theirs,  without  the  advice 
of  the  trustees,)  which  letter  they  have  desired  me  to  infomi 
you  has  given  them  great  offence. 

*'What  weight  these  considerations  will  or  ought  to  have 
with  you,  I  cannot  determine ;  as  I  have  thrown  them  to- 
gether in  a  ^ood  deal  of  haste,  I  am  afraid  lest  I  should  have 
said  any  thuig  in  such  a  manner  as  may  justly  give  yon 
offence :  this,  however,  I  am  sure  of,  that  you  will  not  read 
any  such  line  with  more  pain  than  that  in  which  I  wrote  it.  If 
I  have  used  any  assuming  language,  my  heart  did  not  dictate 
it ;  if  1  have  betrayed  any  earnestness  or  warmth  unbecoming 
the  deference  due  to  your  superior  judgment,  in^iute  it  to 
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tbe  paanonate  regard  I  bear  to  bo  great  and  so  valuable  a 
character :  if*  on  Uie  otber  band,  I  have  said  any  thing  wor- 
Aty  your  cdnfiideration,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  faaye  its  weight, 
notwithstanding  any  disadvantage  from  tbe  mode  of  saying 
it*  and  tibe  person  who  sajrs  it,  especially  when  I  assure  you, 
that  that  aJooe  which  you  may  find  in  it  becoming  the  sin- 
eerity  and  afiection  of  a  friend,  and  the  respect  and  veneration 
due  to  a  man  of  eminent  leamJhig  and  pie^,  has  the  approba* 

^  Reverend  and  dear  sir, 
^  Tour  most  aiG»ctionate  and  faithful,  humble  servant, 

'*  NAmAMiBL  Neal.** 

The  answer  to  this  first  letter  from  dbo  Cmoard  trust,  Dod* 
ibidge  himself  did  not  trouUe  himself  to  preserve.    A  second 


^  The  candid  reception  yon  gave  ray  last  of  the  1  Idi  instant, 
I  iflipttte  principally  to  your  own  condescending  and  friendly 
disposition,  and  next,  to  die  credit  you  g&ve  to  that  simplicity 
of  intention  with  which  it  was  written,  and  wherein  alone  I  can 
in  any  way  be  sure  that  it  was  not  defective. 

**  I  am  not  insensible,  sir,  that  the  respect  many  of  your 
people  bore  to  Afr.  Whitefield,  and  your  own  acquaintance 
with  him,  must  have  made  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  you 
entirely  to  have  avoided  showing  him  some  polite  regards 
pp  his  coming  to  Northampton ;  and  I  greatly  rejoice  in  be* 
fog  furnished  with  so  pellicular  an  account  of  the  circum- 
fiances  attending  his  visit,  that  may  enid»le  me  to  say,  you 
vere  so  fiv,  at  that  time,  from  seeking  his  preaching  in  your 
pulpit,  that  you  took  several  steps,  and  indeed  all  that  you 
thought  you  could  prudently  venture  on,  and  such  as  might, 
if  they  had  succeeded,  have  been  sufficient,  to  have  pre- 
vented it ;  which  I  doubt  not  will,  and  I  am  sure  ought,  to 
have  some  weight  with  those  who  censure  this  step  on  the 
ground  of  imprudence.  I  could  <mly  wish  that  I  were  able  to 
make  these  circumstances  known  as  &r  as  that  censure  is 
likely  to  extend. 

^  I  should  be  very  sorry,  sir,  if  you  bad  any  just  reason  to 
apfNrehend,  that  what  has  been  written  to  you  on  this  subject 
by  any  of  your  friends  was  intended  to  lutve  any  weight  on 
die  footing  of  authonfy.  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  wish- 
ing for  any  greater  influence  .over  you  than  what  dieir  argu- 
ments, backed  by  die  affection  which  all  who  deserve  the 
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name  of  your  frienda  so  juatlj  entertain,  will  give  them.  And 
it  is  in  that  confidence  that  you  will  not  think  me  vain*  or  so 
weak  as  to  wish  any  greater  for  myself,  that  I  venture  to  write 
another  word  to  you  on  this  subject 

**  And  there  is  one  thing  which  your  letter  gives  me  an  oo* 
casion  to  suggest  for  your  present  consideration,  with  regard 
to  your  apprehensions  of  the  growth  of  infidelity,  which  I  am 
abundantly  satisfied  are  too  well  founded;  and  that  is,  whether 
the  enthusiasm  and  extravagances  of  weak  Christians  hmwm 
not  furnished  out  some  of  the  most  specious  pleas,  as  well  as 
splendid  triumphs  of  infidelity  ?  The  pamphlet  of  "  Christi- 
anity not  founded  on  Argument  "Alone,  sufficiently  convinces 
me  that  they  have  ;  inasmuch  as  that  pamphlet  was  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  interests  both  of  enthusiasm  and  deism ; 
actually  made  both  enthusiasts  and  deists:  and  raised  a  donbt, 
not  yet,  as  I  apprehend,  fully  cleared,  whether  the  world  was 
obliged  to  the  one  or  other  of  these  parties  for  that  exeeUtni 
performance.  If  enthusiasts,  therefore,  by  their  principles, 
are  laying  a  foundation  of  deism,  however  they  may  abhor  it 
in  their  intentions,  it  surely  behoves  us  to  see  to  it,  that  we 
give  them  no  assistance  in  that  work ;  and  the  rather,  as 
deists  are  watching  for  every  possible  advantage  of  this  kind* 
A  remarkable  instance  of  which  was  accident^ly  mentioned 
to  me  very  lately.  In  a  late  conversation  in  a  mixed  company 
of  deists,  the  countenance  which  a  cerUun  eminet  divine  had 
given  to  some  reputed  enthusiasts  was  mentioned  by  one  of 
thedeists  in  support  of  this  position— that  the  most  learned  and 
considerable  among  Christian  divines,  who  were  really  honest 
men,  were  enthusiasts.  Tou  may  certainly  depend  on  the 
truth  of  this  relation.'' 

The  answer  to  this  also  is  not  preserved.     A  third  came* 

"Million  Bank,  Dec.  10th,  1743. 

"  I  am  Sony  you  appear  so  apprehensive  in  your  last  letter, 
lest  I  should  interpret  what  you  said  in  your  first  two  unfa- 
vourably of  the  methodists  and  Mr.  Whitefield,  as  it  confirms 
me  in  my  fears  of  your  attachment  to  them ;  but,  whatever 
my  wishes  were  in  that  respect,  you  may  be  assured  I  could 
never  venture  to  represent  you  as  indiflferent  to  them,  when  I 
read  your  commendation  of  his  sermon  for  its  excellence  and 
oratory,  and  remember  the  low,  incoherent  stuff  I  used  to  hear 
him  utter  at  Kennington  Common. 
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*«  Whilst  I  coDtinued  oppiessed  and  hurt  with  these  reAeo« 
ti0ii0»  jour  excellent  sermon  for  the  County  Hospital  came  in 
to  my  relief.  The  piety,  the  justness  of  the  sentiments  and 
arguments,  the  manly,  graceful  diction,  and  the  benevolent 
spirit  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  it,  both  amazed  and 
ehanned  me.  It  must  have  extorted  from  any  heart  less  ac- 
^{oainted  with  your  disposition  for  public  usefulness  than  I  am, 
a  devout  ejaculation,  that  God  would  never  permit  such  ta- 
lents to  come  under  a  wrong  direction,  or  suffer  the  disadvan- 
tages they  must  necessarily  submit  to,  if  engaged  amongst 
men  of  weak  heads  and  narrow,  gloomy  sentiments,  who  may 
and  ought  to  be  pitied  and  prayed  for,  and  better  informed,  as 
opportunity  allows,  but  whom  no  rules  of  piety  or  prudence 
^1  oblige  us  to  make  our  fiiends  and  confidants* 

^  There  are  letters  shown  about  town,  from  several  minis- 
tern  in  the  west,  which  make  heavy  complaints  of  the  disor* 
ders  occasioned  by  Whitefield  and  Wesley  in  those  parts* 
One  of  them,  speaking  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  calls  him  ^hmuviy 
crazy^  eonjideni  Whitefield.'  These  letters  likewise  mention, 
that  some  ministers  there,  who  were  your  popSs,  have  given 
them  countenance ;  and  you  can  hardly  conceive  the  disr^ 
spect  this  has  occasioned  several  ministers  and  other  per» 
sons  in  town  to  speak  of  you  with.  Whether  you  are  aware 
i)(  this  I  know  not ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  I  did  not  esteem  it  a 
mark  of  sincere  friendship,  I  would  not  give  you  the  uncnsi* 
ness  of  bearing  it." 

The  answer  to  this  letter  Doddridge  preservedj  and  I  wenM 
perpetuate. 

TO  NATBAinSL  NSAL,  ESQ. 

**  I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  manner  in  which  I  i^mke  of  Mr. 
Whitefield  in  my  last  should  give  you  uneasiness.  I  hope  I 
did  not  assert  fals  sermon  to  have  been  free  from  its  defects ; 
but  I  must  be  extremely  prejudiced  indeed,  if  it  were  such 
'wild,  incoherent  stuff,'  as  you  heard  on  Kennington  Com* 
mon.  Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  difficult  to  account  for  this  i 
for  that  preached  here,  which,  I  believe,  was  one  of  his  more 
elaborate,  and,  perhaps,  favourite  discourses,  migh^  deserve  to 
be  spoken  of  in  a  different  manner.  What  I  Sion  said,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  principle  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  despise  i 
I  mean  a  certain  frankness  of  heart,  which  would  not  allow 
me  to  seem  to  think  more  meanly  of  a  man  to  whom  I  onoa 
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professed  some  friendship,  than  I  really  did.  I  mttstt  indeedt 
look  upon  it  as  an  unhappy  circumstance,  that  he  came  to 
Northampton  just  when  he  did,  as  I  perceive,  that,  in  concur* 
rence  with  other  circumstances,  it  has  filled  town  and  country 
with  astonishment  and  indignation.  Nor  did  I,  indeed,  iraa» 
gine  my  character  to  have  been  of  such  great  importance  in 
Sie  world,  as  that  this  little  incident  should  have  been  taken 
so  much  notice  of.  I  believe  the  true  reason  is,  that  for  no 
other  fault  than  my  not  being  able  to  go  so  far  as  some  of  my 
brethren  into  the  new  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking,  I  have 
long  had  a  multitude  of  enemies,  who  have  been  watching  for 
some  occasion  against  me ;  and  I  thank  God,  that  they  have 
hitherto,  with  all  that  malignity  of  heart  which  some  i^  them 
have  expressed,  been  able  to  find  no  greater ! 

*' As  for  you,  dear  sir,  I  must  always  number  you  among 
my  most  affectionate  and  faithful  friends ;  and  though  the 
human  heart  is  not  so  formed  that  it  is  agreeable  to  hear  our- 
selves spoken  of  with  disrespect,  yet  I  am  well  assured  that 
the  writing  the  information  you  gave  me  was  among  the  in- 
stances of  your  greatest  kindness.  Tou  know,  sir,  that  a  fear 
to  offend  God,  by  doing  as  most  <e(/^prudent  people  do,  has 
generally  been  esteemed  a  weakness  :  and  my  conscience 
testifies  that  those  actions  of  mine  which  have  been  most  re- 
proached, have  proceeded  from  that  principle.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  represent  to  you  the  reason,  at  least  the  excuse,  I  have 
had,  and  esteemed  a  reason,  unless  I  could  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  circumstances  in  which  I  have  succes- 
sively been  placed  for  these  few  past  years.^  If  I  could,  I  be- 
lieve you  would  be  less  inclined  to  blame  me  than  you  are  ; 
though  I  am  sensible  your  censures  are  very  moderate,  when 
compared  with  those  of  many  others. 

**I  had,  indeed,  great  expectations  from  the  Methodists  and 
Moravians.  I  am  grieved,  from  my  very  heart,  that  so  many 
things  have  occurred  among  them  which  have  been  quite  un- 
justifiable :  and  I  assure  you  faithfully,  they  are  such  as 
would  have  occasioned  me  to  have  dropped  that  intimacy  of 
correspondence  which  I  once  had  with  them.  And  I  suppose 
they  have  also  produced  the  same  sentiments  in  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  receiv- 
ed Count  Zinzendorf  with  open  arms,  and  wrote  of  his  being 
chosen  the  Moravian  bishop,  as  what  was  done  *  plaudente 
toto  coclesti  choro.'  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  weigh  what- 
ever can  be  said  against  Mr.  Whitefield,  as  well  as  against 
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any  of  Um  rest :  and,  though  I  imut  hare  actual  demonstra- 
tion  before  I  can  admit  him  to  be  a  dishonest  man,  and  thoagh 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  think  aH  he  has  written,  and  all  I  have 
heard  from  him,  nonsense«  yet  I  am  not  so  zealously  attached 
to  him  as  to  be  disposed  to  celebrate  him  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  age,  or  to  think  that  he  is  the  pillar  that  bears 
up  the  whole  interest  of  religion  among  us.  And  if  this  mo- 
deration of  sentiment  towards  him  will  not  appease  my  angiy 
brethren,  as  I  am  sensible  it  will  not  abate  the  ennuty  which 
aome  have,  for  many  ^ears,  entertained  towards  me,  I  must 
acquiesce,  and  be  patient  tiU  the  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  manifest ;  in  which,  I  do 
from  my  heart  believe,  that  with  respect  to  the  part  I  have 
acted  in  this  affair,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

.  ^  I  had  before  heard  from  some  of  my  worthy  friends  in  the 
west  of  the  offence  which  had  been  taken  at  two  of  my  pupils 
there,  for  the  respect  they  showed  to  Mr.  Whitefield ;  and  yet 
they  are  both  persons  of  eminent  piety.  He  whose  name  is 
chiefly  in  question,  I  mean  Mr.  Darracott,  is  one  of  the  most 
devout  and  extraordinary  men  I  ever  sent  out ;  and  a  person 
who  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  highly  useful  to  num« 
hers  of  his  hearers.  Some  of  these,  who  were  the  most  aban- 
doned  characters  in  the  place,  are  now  become  serious  and 
useful  Christians ;  and  he  himself  has  honoured  his  profes- 
sion, when  to  all  around  him  he  seemed  on  the  borders  of 
eternity,  by  a  behaviour  which,  in  such  awful  circumstances, 
the  best  of  men  might  wish  to  be  their  own.  Mr.  Fawcett 
labours  likewise  at  Taunton ;  and  his  zeal,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  is  inspired  both  with  love  and  prudence.  Tet  I  hear 
these  men  are  reproached  because  they  have  treated  Mr* 
Whitefield  respectfully ;  and  that  one  of  them,  after  having 
had  a  correspondence  with  him  for  many  years,  admitted  him 
into  his  pulpit.  I  own  I  am  very  thoughtful  when  these  things 
will  end :  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  as  silent  as  I  can  be !  I 
commit  the  matter  to  God  in  prayer,  and  earnestly  beg  his 
direction,  that  he  would  lead  me  in  a  plain  path.  Sometimes 
I  think  the  storm  will  soon  blow  over,  and  that  things  will  re- 
turn again  to  their  natural  course.  I  am  sure  I  see  no  danger 
that  any  of  my  pupils  will  prove  methodists :  I  wish  many  of 
them  may  not  run  into  the  contrary  extreme.  It  is  really,  sir, 
with  some  confusion  that  I  read  your  encomium  upon  my  ser- 
mon :  I  am  sensible  it  is  some  consolation  to  me,  amidst  the 
uneasiness  which,  as  you  conclude,  other  things  must  give 
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me*  I  hope  ov  deofpi  wffl  go  00*  though  it  has  not  tt  pve* 
seat  the  luecefls  I  could  have  wished.  The  dissenters  do 
their  part,  but  I  asi  sony  to  mj  the  nei|^liboaiiDg  ekigjr  are 
exceedingly  deficient  m  theirs.^'  D^ddndge. 
.  Neal  was  not  the  only  person  of  influence  amongst  the  die* 
senters  who  was  sJarmed  at  Doddridge's  liberality.  Dr.  Jen* 
nii^  assailed  him  for  prefacing  a  book  of  Mason's;  by 
which  ^  his  friends  were  given  by  name/'  ha  sayst  **to  be  M#- 
erf  by  the  methodists^— as  their  opposers."    At  the 


timet  also.  Mr.  Blair  wrote  to  him,  begging  his  opinion  of 
Whitefield— **'  a  man/'  he  says,  ^more  railed  at  by  somet  end 
idolized  by  others,  than  any  person  I  ever  knew  in  my  life." 
His  friead  Barker  also  told  him,  that  he  had  thought  it  "^need* 
ful  to  warn  his  hearers  to  avoid  the  errors  "  of  Whilefield  ami 
his  followers.  So  little  did  good  men  appreciate  or  under- 
stand Whitefidd  at  this  time  I 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

WHITBFIELD'S    fiOKSSTiC    XIF^* 

It  ist  indeed,  almost  a  misnomer,  to  call  Tniitefield's  con- 
|agal  life  domestic.  His  engagemeots*  like  Wesley'flt  wei» 
incompatible  with  domestic  happiaess, — as  that  is  understood 
by  domestic  mea«  Accordingly,  their  kind  and  degree  of 
home  enjoyment  he  neither  expected  nor  proposed  to  himselC 
All  that  he  wanted  was,  a  help  meet,  who  could  sympathize 
in  his  absorbing  public  enterprises,  as  well  as  in  his  persona) 
ioys  and  sorrows ;  and  a  home,  where  he  might  recruit  afUur 
labour  and  exhaustion.  And  such  a  wife  and  a  home  he  de* 
served,  as  well  as  needed.  He  mistook  sadly,  however,  whea 
he  sought  for  such  a  wife  in  the  ranks  of  widowhood,  then* 
There  were  no  missionaries*  widows  "  in  these  days."  A 
joung  female,  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal,  might  have  fallen  io 
with  his  habits  and  plans,  and  even  found  her  chief  happiness 
in  sustaining  his  mighty  and  manifold  undertakings,  like 
FauPs  Phcsl^ :  but  a  widow,  who  had  been  '*  a  housekeeper" 
(her  own)  '^  many  years,"  and  that  in  the  retirement  of  Aber« 

Sai^enny,  in  Wales,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  unlearn  the 
omestic  system  of  the  country,  nor  to  become  a  heroine  for 
the  world.  Both  Whitefield  and  Wesley  forgot  this  obvious 
truth,  and  married  widows. 

How  much  Wesley  smarted  for  this  oversight,  is  as  prover- 
bial as  it  is  painful.  Mrs.  Whitefield  had  none  of  Mrs.  Wes- 
ley's faults.  She  had,  however,  no  commanding  virtues,  run- 
ning in  grand  parallel  with  any  of  the  noble  features  of  her 
husband's  character  ;  and  thus,  because  she  was  not  promi- 
nently a  help  to  him,  she  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  ahin- 
derance,  by  the  gossips  and  busybodies  who  watched  Mrs. 
Wesley.  These,  in  their  fears  for  their  own  "  dear  minister's 
comfort,"  watched  Mrs.  Whitefield  also,  lest  he  should  be 
made  as  unhappy  as  his  old  friend  1       * 

The  tattle  of  such  spies  is  beneath  contempt.  It  has,  how- 
ever, found  some  countenance  from  a  quarter  which  no  impar- 
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tial  judge  can  overlook  or  underrate.  Cornelius  Wintery  ill 
the  letters  which  form  the  substance  of  his  "  Life,*'  by  Ja/ 
of  Bath,  has  said  expressly,  that  Whitefield  **  was  not  happ/ 
in  his  wife ; "  that  **  she  certainly  did  not  behave  as  she 
ought ; "  and  that  "  her  death  set  his  mind  much  at  rest." 
Now,  whatever  this  sweeping  charge  means,  it  came  from  a 
man  of  the  highest  character.  Of  Cornelius  Winter,  Matthew 
Wilks  used  to  say,  "  I  am  never  in  this  man's  company  with- 
out being  reminded  of  Paradisaical  innocence."  Rowland 
Hill,  also,  although  he  did  not  give  Winter  credit  for  all  the 
candour  Jay  has  done,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  of  him,  tliat 
**'he  would  make  the  worst  devil  of  any  man  in  the  world  ;" 
meaning,  that  he  was  the  most  unlike  the  devil.  AH  this  is 
8o  true,  that  Winter's  account  of  Mrs.  Whitefield  has  acquir- 
ed currency,  although  it  is  neither  confirmed  nor  illustrated 
by  a  single  document  or  line  from  any  other  writer,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn.  It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  some,  however,  who 
have  formed  their  opinion  of  her  from  this  single  source,  to 
be  informed  that  Winter's  opportunity  of  knowing  her,  from 
personal  observation,  was  very  short.  Whitefield  was  mar- 
ried to  her  before  Winter  was  bom.  She  died  in  1768.  Now 
Winter  says,  that  Berridge  introduced  him  to  W^tefield  bj 
letter,  in  February,  17G7.  Jay^s  Life  of  Winter.  And  even 
then,  he  did  not  become  *<  one  of  the  family  "  until  his  **  fidel- 
ity was  proved."  Thus  he  had  not  two  years  to  judge ;  and 
even  this  brief  space  occurred  when  Mrs.  Whitefield  was 
breaking  down.  Unless,  therefore,  he  received  his  informa- 
tion fi-om  Whitefield  himself,  (and  he  does  not  say  so,)  Win- 
ter must  be  deemed,  for  once,  rash,  at  least. 

This  is  a  painful  conclusion ;  but  it  is  inevitable,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  sweeping  charge  was  made  against 
her  by  her  husband.  But  his  first  report  of  her  is,  that  «*  Mrs. 
James,"  although  "  once  gay,  is  now  a  despised  follower  of 
the  Lamb."  Gillies.  In  like  manner,  throughout  a  long 
series  of  his  letters,  he  uniformly  styles  her  his  "  dear  part- 
ner," or  "  dear  fellow-pilgrim,"  or  ««  dear  yoke-fellow,"  or 
**  dear  wife."  He  also  tells  with  evident  delight,  how  she 
assisted  the  sailors  to  make  cartridges,  when  their  vessel  was 
preparing  for  battle,  on  the  voyage  to  America.  He  also 
praises  her  as  his  "  tender  nurse,"  whilst  he  was  ill  at  Toronto. 
He  often  joins  her  name  with  his  own,  in  sending  salutations 
to  Lady  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Hervey,  and  other  dear  friends. 
In  July,  1768,  he  writes  thus  from  Edinburgh,  "  tender  love 
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lo  ally  particularly  to  my  dear  wife.^'  In  the  same  month 
(she  died  in  August)  he  writes  to  another  friend,  "  My  wife  is 
as  well  as  can  be  expected.  Both  of  us  descending,  in  order 
to  aseendf 

*  Where  sin,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  cease, 
And  all  is  calm,  and  j«y,  and  peace.'" 

Is  it  likely  that  the  man  who  wrote  thus  of  his  wife,  from  first 
to  last,  would  have  said  of  her  afterwards  to  Winter,  a  com- 
parative stranger,  what  would  have  warranted  Winter  to  throw 
so  dark  a  cloud  over  her  memory? 

I  have  given  Winter  credit  for  a  longer  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving her,  than  he  himself  pretends  to  have  had.  ^<  Thrice,'' 
he  says,  **  it  pleased  the  liord  to  lay  him  upon  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness," after  he  became  one  of  the  ftunily.  Then,  «« eight 
months  ^  of  his  short  opportunity  were  spent  in  Bristol,  for 
tiie  recovery  of  his  healUi.  This  is  not  all  the  subtraction  to 
be  made  from  the  time.  *'  A  second  visit  to  Bristol  held  four 
months."  Besides,  when  he  returned  to  London,  he  had  to 
**  bury  the  dead  at  Tottenham  Court  chapel."  Jay^s  Lif$» 
Kow  certainly,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Winter's  high 
character,  it  is  impossible  to  attach  much  importance  to  lus 
facilities  for  observation:  they  were  both  few  and  small ;  and 
he  ought  to  have  said  so,  instead  of  leaving  the  fact  to  be 
thus  found  out  by  comparing  scattered  dates,  and  calculating 
long  intervals  of  absence. 

A  great  deal,  indeed,  may  be  learned  in  a  short  time,  in  any 
family,  where  all  is  not  right  between  husband  and  wife ;  and 
if  Winter,  whilst  a  bachelor,  had  all  those  delicate  and  noble 
perceptions  of  conjugal  love,  which  he  exempUfied  when  he 
became  a  husband,  long  observation  was  not  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  his  fine  eye  to  see  exactly  how  matters  stood 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitefield. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  scrutinize  this  only  recorded 
stigma  upon  Mrs.  Whitefield ; — not  because  I  question  the 
general  truth  of  it,  so  far  as  Winter  was  a  witness, — ^but  be* 
cause  it  passes  for  more  than  I  think  he  ever  intended.  The 
Whitefields,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  neither  tived  nor  loved 
like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winter.  They  were  not  unhappy  in  the 
sense  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  were  so ;  but  still  their  com* 
muniono  f  spirit,  or  oneness  of  soul,  was  not  what  Cornelius 
Winter  nor  I  could  conscientiously  call  domestic  happiness* 

I  say  this,  because  I  cannot  forget  the  strangtfusSf  to  say 
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the  least,  of  Wliitefield's  text,  iriieii  he  preached  his  wife'tf 
Ibnera]  semioiu  It  waa^-^  For  the  creatare  was  made  sab- 
ject  to  Yanily ;  not  wiUinflyt  bat  hj  reaaen  of  Him  who  hath 
subjected  the  same  in  hope,"  Rom.  viii.  20.  CriUies,  Now, 
even  if  he  dwelt  upon  the  context,  there  was  still  an  implica- 
tion, any  thing  but  complimentary  to  her  memoiy.  In  like 
manner,  his  letter  to  Torial  Joss  on  her  death,  is  more  pious 
than  ten^r:«-<>*  The  late  very  unexpected  breach  is  a  fresh 
proof  that  the  ni^t  soon  coraeth  when  no  man  can  work. 
Pfi^,  where  may  IJM  that  great  promise  made  to  Abrahami 
after  Sarah's  death!  May  it  be  fulfilled  in  you,  whilst  your 
Sarah  is  yet  mlkfe  !  Sweet  bereavements,  when  God  himself 
lUb  up  the  void.  I  find  it  so."  Letters,  There  was  nm 
promise,  great  or  small,  given  on  that  occasion* 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  a  letter  a  year  afler  her  death,  in 
which  he  says  to  a  finend,  *^  I  feel  tbe  loas  of  my  *  right  hand' 
daily;  but  ri|^  hands  and  right  eyes  must  be  parted  w^  for 
Him  ti4e  doeth  all  tfiings  weU."  LeUtr  1406.  This  acknow- 
ledgment Winter  had  access  to  when  he  said  that  her  death 
set  Whitefield's  *«  mind  much  at  rest."  He  might  also  have 
read,  as  well  as  myself,  the  following  references  to  the  early 
and  midc^e  parts  of  their  domestic  history.  Whitefield  wrote 
Ans  firom  on  board  the  Wihnington,  in  1744 :  **  All  except 
myself  seem  ready  for  fire  and  smoke*  My  wife,  after  hav- 
ing dressed  herself  to  prepare  for  all  events,  set  about  mak« 
ing  cartridges, — whilst  the  husband  wanted  to  go  into  the 
JUfas  of  the  ship,  hearing  that  was  the  chaplain's  usual  place." 
After  recovmng  fix>m  an  attack  of  cholic,  which  seemed  likely 
to  terminate  in  mortal  convulsions,  at  York,  in  the  same  year, 
he  sang  with  gratitude, 

^  My  wife  and  friends  stood  weepingby/ 
Is  tears  resolred  to  see  me  die." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  bears  testimony  to  her  usefulness 
and  zeal:  ^'  My  dear  wife  is  fiilly  employed  in  copying  my 
letters.  We  do  not,  however,  forget  our  dear  London  and 
English  friends.  We  pray  for  them  often,  and  cannot  help 
wishing  some  may  come  over  into  this  delightful  wilderness 

gTiscataqua;)  it  is  a  fruitful  field."  In  1747,  he  wrote  from 
harleston  to  Wales,  ^  My  dear  yoke-fellow  is  in  Georgia* 
Blessed  be  God,  she  is  well,  and  (wospers  in  soul  and  body* 
We  hope  to  live  and  have  our  hearts  warmed  with  our  Welsh 
firiends  ere  we  go  hence  and  be  no  more."    In  the  same  year 
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he  wrote  thus  of  her  to  a  (Hend,  **  We  lead  a  moving  life,  but 
I  trust  we  move  heayenward."  *<  We  are  more  than  happy.'' 
^  We  go  on  like  two  happj  pilgrims,  leaning  on  our  Beloved.'' 
In  1748,  when  he  sailed  from  Bermudas  to  England,  he 
wrote,  ^  I  intend  to  return  to  beloved  America  next  year, 
which  is  one  reason  why  I  leave  my  dear  yoke-fellow  behind* 
Oh  that  I  knew  how  it  was  with  her !  But  I  see  God  will 
make  those  he  loves  to  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sense."  In 
1749  he  says,  "  We  are  both  well,  and  surrounded  with  mer- 
cies on  every  side  :— only  ungrateful,  ill,  and  hell-deserving 
I,  want  a  grateful  and  humble  heart ! " 

At  a  later  period,  1754,  I  jfind  him  writing  from  Lisbon 
thus:  ^'  Tou  will  not  forget  to  visit  my  widow-toife  /  Blessed 
be  God,  her  Maker  is  her  husband ;  and  ere  long  we  shall  sit 
down  together,  at  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb."  In 
1756,  he  says,  **  I  have  no  thoughts  at  present  of  her  ever 
seeing  the  orphan-house  again.  We  shall  ere  long  see  hea^ 
yen.  Some  antepasts  of  it  we  are  favoured  with  already.'' 
Letters, 

But  enough,  more  than  enough,  is  now  presented,  to  prove 
tiiat  Winter's  unquaUfied  statements  were  unwarranted.  I 
must,  however,  add,  that  they  are  to  me  unaccountable,  unless 
he  meant  only  the  period  whilst  he  was  a  witness  of  the 
Whitefield  family,  and  unless  he  made  his  awn  experience  the 
standard  by  which  he  tried  their  conjugal  love ;  and  tbis  he 
has  not  said.  I  must,  therefore,  leave  the  case  of  Whitefield 
versus  Winter  to  the  verdict  of  time. 

Whitefield's  marriage  did  not  interrupt  his  work,  nor  damp 
his  ardour.  In  a  few  days  after,  his  success  in  Wales  made 
Um  exclaim,  *'  God  has  been  pleased  to  work  by  my  hands 
since  I  have  been  here.  O  stupendous  love.  O  infinitely 
condescending  God  !  "  He  was  married  on  the  1 1th  of  No* 
vember,  1741,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  electri- 
fying Bristol,  as  in  the  days  of  old.  '*  We  have  a  growing 
ehurch  "  here  again.  It  had  been  checked  for  a  time  by  the 
breach  between  Wesley  and  Ccnnick.  "  Yesterday,  and  sev-* 
eral  other  times,  the  Lord  hath  filled  many  as  with  new  wine. 
Sometimes  I  have  scarce  known  whether  I  have  been  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  how  to 
manage  a  manifestation  aright ;  nature  so  frequently  and  art* 
fully  blends  with  grace  !  The  more  grace  I  receive,  the  more 
I  desire  to  lie  as  a  poor,  very  poor  sinner,  at  the  feet  of  tb9 
wounded  Lamb." 

28* 
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Idl  this  apirit  he*  eanie  to  Gloocesler,  **  where,  bj  a  pertiev 
hur  providencet"  one  of  the.  churches  was  again  opened  to 
him;  St  John's.  The  old  incumbent,  who  had  been  hi» 
»  grand  opposer/'  formerlj,  was  dead  ;  and  the  new  minia- 
tw  had  not  taken  possession  of  the  palpit ;  and,  therefore, 
the  churchwardens  paid  their  townsman  the  compliment  of  a 
church  to  preach  in,  because  he  was  aewlj  married.  He 
preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  **  with  unspeakable  pow- 
er;" and  then  upon  '^a  kiH  six  miles  off,"  and,  at  night, 
at  Stroud.  ''  There  was,"  he  sajs,  *^  a  new  awakening,  and 
revival  of  the  work  of  God."  **  We  shall  never  know,"  he 
eiclaims,  *'  what  good  field*preaching  has  done,  titt  we  come 
to  judgment." 

At  Stroud  and  Paiaswick  he  flew  as  on  eagles'  wings,  h» 
aa^s,  **with  wondrous  power,  and  everj  sermon  was  bless* 
ed."  Whilst  thus  darting  off  every  now  and  then  from  his 
home,  he  sent  word  to  Gilbert  Tennent,  that  Mrs.  White- 
Md,  although  neither  **  rich  in  fortune,  nor  beaotiful  kk 
person  was  a  true  child  of  God,"  who  would  not  "  for  the 
world,  hinder  him  in  God*s  work."  *^  The  Lord  hatii  given 
me  a  daughter  of  Abraham,"  be  sajs,  to  another  American 
firiend. 

In  February,  1742,  WhitefieM  returned  to  London,  whei0 
^  Kfe  and  power  soon  flew  all  around  "  him  again ;  "*the  Re- 
deemer getting  himself  victory  daily  in  many  hearts."  The 
lenewed  progress  of  the  gospel  at  this  time,  in  London,  he 
calls  emphatically,  ^  the  Redeemer's  $t0tely  9iep$."  Well 
he  might;  for,  during  the  Eastsr  Holidays,  '*  Satan's  booths" 
in  Moorfields  poured  out  their  thousands  to  hear  lum.  This 
determined  him  to  dare  all  hazards  on  Whit-Mcoday,  the 
great  ga]a*day  of  vanity  and  vice,  there.  Gillies'  account  of 
tins  enterprise,  although  not  incorrect  nor  uninteresting,  in 
very  incomplete,  considering  the  fame  of  the  feat  at  the  time. 
The  following  account  is  from  the  i>en  of  Whitefieki  himself; 
and  written  whilst  he  was  reporting,'  at  home  and  abroad,  his 
marriage. 

•«  For  many  years,  from  one  end  of  Moorfields  to  the  other, 
booths  of  all  kinds  have  been  erected  for  mountebanks,  play- 
ers, puppetHihows,  and  such  like.  With  a  heart  bleeding  with 
compassion  for  so  many-thousands  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his 
will,  on  Whii' Monday^  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended 
by  a  large  congregation  of  praying  people,  I  ventured  to  lift 
up  a  standard  amongst  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  JVoxo- 
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mk.  Perhaps  Aere  were  about  ten  thoasaiid  in  waiting,  noC 
for  me,  but  for  Satan's  instruments  to  amuse  them. — Glad 
was  I  to  find,  that  I  had  for  once  as  it  were  got  the  start  of  the 
deriL  I  mounted  my  field  pulpit ;  almost  all  flocked  immedi- 
ately around  it.  I  preached  on  these  words,  *  As  Moses  lifted 
up  die  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up,'  &c.  They  gazed,  they  listened,  they  wept ;  and  I 
behove  that  many  felt  themselves  stung  with  deep  conyictioa 
for  their  past  sins*  All  was  hushed  and  solemn.  Being  thus 
encouraged,  I  ventured  out  again  at  noon  ;  but  what  a  scene  I 
The  fields,  the  whole  fields  seemed  in  a  bad  sense  of  the 
word,  all  white,  ready — not  for  the  Redeemer's,  but  Beelze- 
bob's  harvest*  All  his  agents  were  in  full  motion,  drummerSt 
Inunpeters,  merry-andrews,  masters  of  nuppet-shows,  exhibit* 
ersof  wild  beastSt  {layers,  fcc.  all  busy  in  entertaining  their  re- 
spective auditories*  I  suppose  there  could  not  be  less  than 
twenty  or  thirfy  thousand  people*  My  pulpit  was  fixed  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  immediately,  to  their  great  mortifica^ 
tm,  they  found  the  number  of  their  attendants  sadly  lessened* 
Jndjpag  that,  like  Saint  Paul,  I  should  now  be  called,  as  it 
wvre,  to  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus^  I  preached  firom  theam 
words :  « Great  is  Diana  of  the  EpkesioHsJ  Tou  may  easily 
guess,  that  there  was  some  noise  among  the  craftsmen,  and 
that  I  was  honoored  with  having  a  few  stones,  dirt,  rotten 
eggs,  and  pieces  of  dead  cats,  thrown  at  me,  whilst  engaged 
ilk  catting  tfiem  from  their  &voQrite,  but  lying  vanities*  My  soul 
w«8f  indeed  among  Kons ;  but  far  the  greatest  part  of  my  congn^ 
gatioii,  which  was  very  large,  seemed  for  a  while,  to  be  turned 
into  kmbs*  This  encouraged  me  to  give  notice  that  I  would 
preach  again  at  six  o^elock  in  the  evening.  I  came,  I  saw, 
but  what — thousands  and  thousands  more  than  before,  if  pos- 
mMe^  still  more  deeply  engaged  in  their  unh^py  divenrions  ; 
but  some  thousands  amongst  them  waiting  as  eameatly  to 
hear  the  gospel. 

This,  Satan  could  not  brook.  One  of  his  choicest  servants 
was  exhibiting,  trumpeting  on  a  large  stage ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  people  saw  me  in  my  black  robes  and  my  pulpit,  I  think 
all  to  a  man  left  him  and  ran  to  me*  For  a  while  I  was  ena- 
blad  to  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  many  heard  the 
joy  fill  sound*  God's  people  kept  praying,  and  the  enemy's 
ag«its  made  a  kind  of  a  roaring,  at  some  distance  firom  out 
At  length  they  approached  nearer,  and  the  menry- 
(atleaded  by  othen,  who  complaiaed  that  they  had 
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taken  many  pounds  leas  that  day  on  accoont  of  my  preachiA|^) 
got  up  upon  a  man's  shoulders,  and,  fidvancing  near  the  pulpit, 
attempted  to  slash  me  with  a  long  heavy  whip  several  times, 
but  a]wa3r8  with  the  violence  of  his  motion  tumbled  down. 
Soon  afterwards  they  got  a  recruiting  serjeant  with  his  drum, 
&c.  to  pass  through  the  congregation.  I  gave  the  word  of 
command,  and  ordered  that  way  might  be  made  for  the  king's 
officer.  The  ranks  opened  while  all  marohed  quietly  throu^, 
and  then  closed  again.  Finding  those  efforts  to  fail,  a  large 
body,  quite  on  the  opposite  side  assembled  together,  and  hav- 
ing got  a  large  pole  for  their  standard,  advanced  towards  us 
with  steady  and  formidable  steps,  till  they  came  very  near 
the  skirts  of  our  hearing,  praying,  and  almost  undaunted  con- 
gregation. I  saw,  gave  warning,  and  prayed  to  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation  for  present  support  and  deliverance.  He  heard 
and  answered ;  for  just  as  Uiey  approached  us  with  looks  full 
of  resentment,  I  know  not  by  what  accident,  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  threw  down  their  staff  and  went  their  way, 
leaving,  however,  many  of  their  company  behind,  who,  before 
we  had  done,  I  trust  were  brought  over  to  join  the  besieged 
party.  I  think  I  continued  in  praying,  preaching,  and  singing, 
(for  the  noise  was  too  great,  at  tiites,  to  preach)  about  Uiree 
hours. 

**  We  then  retired  to  the  Tabernacle,  with  my  pockets  (ull 
of  notes  from  persons  brought  under  concern,  and  read  them 
amidst  the  praises  and  spiritual  acclamations  of  thousands, 
who  joined  with  the  holy  angels  in  rejoicing  that  so  many  sin- 
ners were  snatched,  in  such  an  unexpected,  unlikely  place 
and  manner,  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  the  devil.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Tabernacle  Society .-^Three  hundred  and 
Shy  awakened  souls  were  received  in  one  day,  and  I  believe 
tte  number  of  notes  exceeded  a  thousand ;  but  I  must  have 
done,  believing  you  want  to  retire  to  join  in  mutual  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

^'  Fresh  matter  of  praise  ;  bless  ye  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously !  The  battle  that  was  begun  bn  Monday^ 
was  not  quite  over  till  Wednesday  evening,  though  the  scene 
of  action  was  a  little  shifted.  Being  strongly  invited,  and  a 
pulpit  being  prepared  for  me  by  an  honest  quaker,  a  coal  mer- 
chant, I  ventured,  on  Tuesday  evening  to  preach  at  Mary-U- 
Bow  Fields^  a  place  as  much  frequented  by  boxers,  gamesten, 
and  such  like,  as  MoarJUlds.  A  vast  concourse  was  assem- 
bled together,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  into  the  field  pulpit,  their 
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counteimiices  bespoke  the  enmitj  of  their  hearts  against  the 
preacher,  I  opened  with  these  words*-*  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  goapel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
TEtion  to  every  one  that  beUeveth.'  I  preached  in  great 
jeopardy  ;  for  the  pnlpit  being  high,  and  the  supports  not  well 
fijced  in  the  ground,  it  tottered  every  time  I  moved,  and  num- 
bers of  enemies  strove  to  push  my  friends  against  the  sup* 
porters,  in  order  to  throir  me  down.  But  the  Redeemer 
stayed  my  soul  on  himself,  therefore  I  was  not  much  moved* 
unless  with  compassion  for  those  to  whom  I  was  delivering 
my  Master's  message,  which  I  had  reas<m  to  thinks  by  the 
strong  impressions  that  were  made,  was  welcome  to  many* 
But  Satan  did  not  like  thus  to  be  attacked  in  his  strong  holds, 
and  I  narrowly  escaped  with  my  life  :  ibr,^as  I  was  passing 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  coach,  I  felt  my  wig  and  hat  to  be  al- 
most off.  I  turned  about,  and  observed  a  sword  just  touching 
my  temples.  A  young  rake,  as  1  afterwards  found,  was 
determined  to  stab  me,  but  a  gentleman,  seeing  the  sword 
thruflrting  near  me,  struck  it  up  with  his  cane,«  and  so  the  des- 
tined victim  providentially  escaped.  Such  an  attempt  excited 
abborrence  ;-^the  enraged  multitude  soon  seized  him— and* 
had  it  not  been  for  one  of  my  friends,  who  received  him  intQ 
bis  house,  he  must  have  undergone  a  severe  discipline.  The 
n^t  day,  I  renewed  my  attack  in  MoarjUUU  ;  but,  would  you 
think  it?  afler  they  found  that  pelting,  noise,  and  threaten- 
ings,  would  not  do,  one  of  the  nuny-andretM  got  up  into  a 
tree  very  near  the  pulpit,  and  shamefully  exposed  himself  be* 
fore  all  the  people.  Such  a  beastly  action  quite  abashed  the 
serious  part  of  my  auditory;  whilst  hundreds  of  another 
stamp,  instead  of  rising  to  pull  down  the  unhappy  wretch,  exr 
pressed  their  approbation  by  repeated  laughs.  I  must  own 
that,  at  first,  it  gave  roe  a  shock.  I  thought  Satan  had  out- 
done himself.  But,  recovering  rov  spirits,  I  appealed  to  all« 
since  they  had  now  such  a  spectacle  before  them,  whether  I 
had  wronged  human  nature  in  saying,  afler  pious  Bishop  Ha]l« 
^  that  man,  when  left  to  himself,  was  half  a  beast  and  half  % 
devil ; '  or,  as  the  great  Mr.  Law  expressed  himself,  *  a  mot- 
ley mixture  of  beast  and  devil.' 

*'  Silence  and  attention  being  thus  gained,  I  concluded  with 
a  warm  exhortation,  and  closed  our  festival  enterprises  in 
reading  fresh  notes  that  were  put  up,  praising  and  blessing 
God,  amidst  thousands  at  the  Tabernacle,  for  what  he  hai) 
done  for  precious  souls,  and  account  pf  the  deliverances  he 
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had  wrought  out  for  me  and  his  people*  I  could  enkrge  ; 
but  being  about  to  embark  in  the  Mary  and  Ann  for  ScotUmd^ 
I  roust  hasten  to  a  close :  but  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  seve- 
ral little  boys  and  girls  who  were  fond  of  sitting  round  me  on 
the  pulpitt  while  I  preached,  and  handing  to  me  people's 
notes,  though  they  were  often  pelted  with  eggs,  dfft,  &c.9 
thrown  at  me,  never  once  gave  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
every  time  I  was  struck  turned  up  their  little  weeping  eyes, 
and  seemed  to  wish  they  could  receive  the  blows  for  me. 
God  make  them  in  their  growing  years  great  and  living  mar- 
tyrs  for  him,  who  out  of  the  mouUis  of  babes  and  sucklings 
perfects  praise  (  "     Letters. 

In  this  way  Whitefield  signalized  his  marriage ;  verifying  to 
his  wife  the  assurance  he  had  given  her,  that  be  would'  not 
preach  a  sermon  less,  nor  travel  a  mile  fewer,  than  formerly. 
And  she  had  no  occasion  to  regret,  that  he  did  not  take  her 
with  him  in  his  short  excursions  around  London ;  for,  how- 
ever good  a  rider  he  was,  he  was  a  bad  driver.  The  first 
time  he  took  her  out  in  a  chaise,  he  drove  into  a  ditch.  ^  My 
wife,^  he  says  to  a  friend,  *«  has  been  in  trying  circumstances* 
partly  through  the  unskilfulness  of  a  chaise-driver ; — ^I  meaa 
myself.  Being  advised  to  take  her  out  into  the  air,  I  drove 
her,  as  well  as  myself,  through  inadvertency,  into  a  ditch. 
Finding  that  we  were  falling-*she  put  her  hand  across  the 
chaise,  and  thereby  preserved  us  both  from  being  thrown  out* 
The  ditch  might  be  about  fourteen  feet  deep  ;  but  blessed  be 
God,  though  all  that  saw  us  falling,  cried  out.  They  are  kill-* 
ed,  yet,  tl^ough  infinite  mercy,  we  received  no  great  hurt 
The  place  was  very  narrow  near  the  bottom,  and  yet  the 
horse  went  down,  as  though  let  down  by  a  pulley.  A  stand- 
er-by  ran  down  and  catched  hold  of  its  head,  to  prevent  ita 
going  forwards.  I  got  upon  its  back,  and  was  drawn  out  by 
a  long  whip,  whilst  my  wife,  hanging  between  the  chaise  and 
the  bank,  was  pulled  up  on  the  other  side  by  two  or  three  kind 
assistants.  Being  both  in  a  comfortable  frame,  I  must  own, 
to  my  shame,  that  I  felt  rather  regret  than  thankfulness  in 
escaping  what  I  thought  would  be  a  kind  of  a  translatitm  to 
our  wished-for  haven.  But,  O  amazing  love !  we  were  so 
strengthened,  that  the  chaise  and  horse  being  taken  up,  and 
our  bruises  being  washed  with  vinegar  in  a  neighbouring 
house,  we  went  on  our  intended  way,  and  came  home  rejoio- 
ing  in  God  our  Saviour.    Not  expecting  my  wife's  confine- 
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ment  for  some  time,  I  intend  making  a  ahort  exeuraioQf  and 
tlien  jon  maj  expect  further  news." 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  chaise  was  his  own.  He 
was  so  poori  at  this  time^  that  he  had  to  borrow  furniture  for 
his  house.  This  may  surprise  some ;  but  it  is  only  too  true. 
**  I  thank  jou  a  thousand  times  for  jour  great  generosity «"  he 
imtes  to  a  friend,  **  in  lending  me  some  furniture  ;-^having 
little  of  my  own.    I  know  who  will  repay  you."    JUit*  540. 

Eren  this  is  not  all  the  &ct  concerning  his  poverty.  Al« 
most  immediately  after  the  baptism  of  his  son,  he  wrote  to  the 
same  friend,  '*  My  dear  wife  and  little  one  will  come  to  Giou» 
cester,  for  I  find  it  btyand  my  circumstances  to  maintain  them 
here.  But  why  talk  of  wife  and  little  onet  Let  all  be  ab-» 
sorbed  in  the  thoughts  of  the  love,  sulSeringSi  free  and  full 
salvation  of  the  infinitely  great  and  glorious  £mmanueL.  In 
respect  to  other  things,  at  present,  this  is  the  habitual  lanp 
guage  of  my  heart, 

<Thy  gifU,  if  called  for,  I  resign; 
Pleased  Xo  receive,  pleased  to  restore. 
Gifts  are  thy  work.    It  sbaU  be  mine, 
The  Qhrer  only  to  adore.' *» 

It  was  well  he  was  thus  minded ;  for  he  had  soon  to  give  up 
his  Isaac.  The  journey  to  Gloucester  proved  fatal  to  the 
child :  and  yet,  how  slighily  he  refers  to  the  poverty  whidi 
rendered  that  journey  necessary!  His  narrative  of  the  event 
is  very  touching,  in  all  respects. 

^  Who  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  1  Last  night  I 
was  called  to  sacrifice  my  Isaac ;  I  mean  to  bury  my  only 
child  and  son,  about  four  months  old.  Many  things  occurred 
to  make  me  believe  he  was  not  only  to  be  continued  to  me* 
but  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  Pleased  with 
tiie  thought,  and  ambitious  of  having  a  son  of  my  own  so  di- 
vinely employed,  Satan  was  permitted  to  give  me  some  wrong 
impressions,  whereby,  as  I  now  find,  I  misapplied  several 
texts  of  Scripture.  Upon  these  grounds  I  made  no  scruple 
of  declaring  *  that  I  should  have  a  son,  and  that  his  name  was 
to  be  JoknJ  I  mentioned  the  very  time  of  his  birth,  and 
fondly  hoped  that  he  was  to  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
Every  thing  happened  according  to  the  predictions ;  and  my 
wife  having  had  several  narrow  escapes  while  pregnant,  espe- 
cially by  her  falling  from  a  high  horse,  and  my  driving  her 
into  a  deep  ditch  in  a  one-horse  chaise  a  little  before  the  time 
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of  her  eoafinement,  and  irom  wliich  we  received  little  or  m 
hurt,  confirmed  me  in  my  expectation,  that  God  would  grant 
me  my  heart's  desire.     I  would  obsenre  to  you,  that  the  child 
was  even  bora  in  a  room,  which  the  master  of  the  house  had 
prepared  as  a  prison  for  his  wife  for  coming  to  hear  me.    With 
joy  would  she  often  look  upcm  the  bars^  and  ataplest  and 
ohaias  which  were  fixed  in  order  to  keep  her  in.    About  a 
week  after  his  birth,  I  publicly  baptixed  him  in  the  Tahei^ 
nacle,  and  in  the  company  of  thousands  aolemnly  gave  him  up 
to  that  €k>d  who  gave  him  to  me.     A  hymn,  too  fondly  com* 
posed,  by  an  aged  widow,  as  suitable  to  the  occasion,  was  Ming 
and  all  went  away  big  with  hopes  of  the  child's  being  heresiier 
to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  God ;  but  how  soon  are  all 
their  fond,  and,  as  the  event  hath  proved,  their  ill-grouiided  «x* 
pectalions  blasted  as  well  as  mine!  Housekeeping  being  ex^ 
pensive  in  London,  I  thought  it  best  to  send  both  parent  and 
child  to  Abergavennv,  where  my  wife  had  a  little  house  of  my 
own,  the  furniture  of  which,  as  I  thought  of  soon  embarking 
for  Georgia,  I  had  partly  sold,  and  partly  given  away.     In 
their  journey  thither,  they  stopped  at  Gloucester,  at  the  Bell 
Inn,  which  my  brother   now  keeps,  and  in  which  I  was 
bom.     There  my  beloved  was  cut  off  with  a  stroke.     Upon 
my  earning  here,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  I  in* 
quired  concerning  the  welfare  of  parent  and  child ;  and  b^ 
the  answer  found  that  the  flower  was  cut  down.     I  immedi- 
ately  called  all  to  join  in  prayer,  in  which  I  blessed  the  Father  of 
mercies  for  giving  me  a  son,  continuing  it  to  me  so  long,  and 
taking  it  from  me  so  soon.     All  joined  in  desiring  that  L 
wo«ld  dectine  preachmg,  till  the  cluld  was  buried  ;  but  I  re- 
membered a  saying  of  good  Mr.  Henry,  '  that  weeping  must 
not  hinder  sowing,'  and  therefore  preached  twice  the  next 
day,  and  also  the  day  following ;  on  the  evening  of  whicht 
just  as  I  was  closing  my  sermon,  the  bell  struck  out  for  the 
funeral  1     At  first,  I  must  acknowledge,  it  gave  nature  a  little 
shake,  but,  looking  up,  I  recovered  strei^th,  and  then  con* 
eluded  with  saying,  that  this  text  on  which  I  had  been  preach* 
ing,  namely,    *  All  things  worked  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Grod,'  made  me  as  willing  to  go  out  to  my  son's 
funeral,  as  to  hear  of  his  birth.     Our  parting  from  him  was 
solemn.     We  kneeled  down,  prayed,  and  shed  many  tears, 
but  I  hope  tears  of  resignation :  and  then,  as  he  died  in  the 
house  wherein  I  was  born,  he  was  taken  and  laid  in  the  church 
where  I  was  baptized,  first  communicated,  and  first  preached. 
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All  thist  yott  nay^  easily  gueas,  threw  me  into  very  solemii 
aad  deep  reAectioa«  and  I  hope  deep  humiliation;  but  I  waa 
comforted  from  that  passage  in  the  book  of  Kings,  n^ere  i» 
recorded  the  death  of  the  Shunamntte's  child*  which  the 
prophet  said*  ^  the  Lord  had  hid  from  him;'  and  the  woman'* 
answer  likewise  to  the  prophet  when  he  asked*  *Is  it  well 
with  thee  7  Is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  Is  it  well  with  thy 
ofaild]'  And  ahe  answered,  *//  w  tfetf.'  This  gave  me  ao 
small  satisfaction.  I  immediately  preached  upon  the  text  the 
day  following  at  Gloucester,  and  then  hastened  up  to  London, 
preached  upon  the  same  there ;  and  though  disappointed  of  m 
1i9iMg  preacher  by  the  death  of  my  son,  yet  I  hope  what  h8(>- 
pened  before  his  birth,  and  since  at  his  death,  hath  taught  mo 
auch  lessons,  as,  if  duly  improved,  may  render  his  mistaken 
parent  more  cautious,  more  sober-minded,  more  experienced 
m  Satan's  devices,  and  consequently  more  useful  in  bis  future 
labours  to  the  church  of  God.  Thus,  ^  out  of  the  eater  cemee 
forth  sweetness.'  Not  doubting  but  our  future  life  will  be 
one  continued  explanation  of  this  hkned  riddih  I  commend 
myself  and  you  to  the  unerring  guidance  of  God's  word  and 
Spirit" 

Happily  for  himself,  Whitefield  had  the  prosecution  of  the 
Hampton  rioters  to  provide  for  at  this  time.  This  compelled 
him  to  bestir  himself  in  vbiting  and  corresponding,  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  trial.  He  took  n 
light  view  of  that  outrage  when  he  said,  ^'  much  depends  oo 
our  getting  the  victory."  Colonel  Gardiner  (now  his  friend) 
entered  into  this  view  of  the  case,  and  sustained  him.  Sa 
did  many  other  influential  men*  A  lady,  also,  in  Wales,  subr 
icribed  five  poundp  towards  the  expenses.  The  Welsh  As* 
sociation  were  **  very  generous,  according  to  their  circumt" 
stances ;  "  and  the  Tabernacle  friends  had  '*  a  glorious  fastt 
^  which  they  collected  above  sixty  pounds  "  for  the  assist* 
ance  of  their  suffering  brethren  at  Hampton*  The  following 
is  his  own  account  of  *'  The  Occasion,  Process,  and  issue 
of  the  trial  at  Glou<»ster,  March  3,  1743." 

*^  On  Thursday  evening  I  came  hither  from  the  Gloucester 
assizes,  where  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  trial  between  some 
of  those  who  are  called  Methodists*  and  some  violent  rioters. 
Perhaps  this  news  may  a  little  startle  you,  and  put  you  upon 
inquiry  (as  it  hath  done  some  others)  *  How  we  came  to  go  to 
law  with  our  advemaries,  when  it  is  our  avowed  principle  to 
suffer  patiently  for  the  truth's  sake  1 '  I  will  tell  yoo,«my  dear 
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friend :  though  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
abused  than  the  law,  and  there  are  very  tew  that  go  to  law  out 
of  a  proper  principle,  yet  we  hold  that  there  is  a  proper  use  of 
it,  and  the  law  is  good  when  used  lawfully.  Whether  or  no 
we  have  used  it  lawfully  in  the  present  case,  I  shall  leave  my 
friend  to  judge,  after  I  have  told  him  the  motives  that  induced 
us  to  engage  in  it. — ^I'he  Methodists,  you  know,  are  every 
idiere  accounted  enthusiasts,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  though  they  are  accounted  such,  yet  they  would  not  be 
enthusiasts  in  reality.  Now  we  look  upon  it  to  be  one  spe* 
cies  of  enthusiasm,  to  expect  to  attain  an  end  without  mak« 
ing  use  of  proper  means.  We  also  think  that  believers  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  be  fond  of  sulSering  persecuticHi,  when 
they  may  avoid  it  by  making  application  to  the  high  powers. 
We  are  tikewise  of  opinion,  that  good  Christians  will  be  good 
subjects,  and  consequently  it  is  their  duty,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies,  to  put  a  stop  to  every  thing  in  a  rightful  way,  that  may 
prove  destructive  to  the  king  or  Sie  government  under  whi<^ 
they  live.  Christian  ministers,  in  particular,*  we  think,  ought 
to  consider  the  weakness  of  people's  grace,  and,  in  pity  to 
precious  souls,  do  what  they  can  to  remove  every  thing  out  of 
the  way  that  may  discourage  or  prevent  poor  people's  hearing 
the  everlasting  gospel.  These  considerations,  my  dear 
friend,  for  some  time  past,  have  led  me  to  examine  whether 
the  Metkodi$t$  in  general  (and  I  myself  in  particular)  have 
acted  the  part  of  good  subjects,  and  judicious  Christian  min- 
isters, in  so  long  neglecting  to  make  an  application  to  the 
superior  courts,  and  putting  in  execution  the  wholesome  laws 
of  the  land,  in  order  to  prevent  those  many  dreadful  outrages 
which  have  been  committed  against  us.  I  need  not  descend 
to  particulars.  Our  Weekly  Huiory  is  full  of  them;  and 
before  that  came  out,  several  of  our  brethren,  both  in  England 
and  Wales,  have  received  much  damage  from  time  to  time, 
and  been  frequently  in  great  hazard  of  their  lives.  Wiltshire 
has  been  very  remarkable  for  mobbing  and  abusing  the  Metho- 
dists; and,  for  about  ten  months  last  past,  it  has  also  prevail- 
ed very  much  in  Gloucestershire,  especially  at  Hampton, 
where  our  friend  Mr.  Adams  has  a  dwelling-house,  and  has 
been  much  blessed  to  many  people.  This  displeased  the 
grand  enemy  of  souls,  who  stirred  up  many  of  the  baser 
sort,  privately  encouraged  by  some  of  a  higher  rank,  to 
come  from  time  to  time,  in  great  numbers,  with  a  low-bell 
and  horn,  to  beset  the  house,  and  beat  and  abuse  the  people. 
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*^  About  the  beginning  of  July  last,  their  oppoeition  seemed 
to  me  to  the  highest.  For  several  d&ys  they  assembled  in 
great  bodies,  broke  the  windows,  and  mobbed  the  people  to 
such  a  degree,  that  many  expected  to  be  murdered,  and  hid 
themselves  in  holes  and  comers,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  thehr 
adversaries*  Once,  when  I  was  there,  they  continued  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  till  midnight,  rioting,  giving  loud  huzzas, 
casting  dirt  upon  the  hearers,  and  making  proclamations, 
'That  no  anabaptists,  presbyterians,  &c.,  should  preach 
there,  upon  pain  of  being  first  put  into  a  tan-pit,  and  after- 
wards into  a  brook.'  At  another  time  they  pulled  one  or  two 
women  down  the  stairs  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  And  on 
die  10th  of  July  they  came,  to  the  number  of  near  a  hundred, 
in  their  usual  way,  with  a  low-bell  and  horn,  shout  five  in  the 
afternoon,  forced  into  Mr.  Adams's  house,  and  demanded  him 
down  the  stairs  whereon  he  was  preaching,  took  him  out  of 
his  house,  and  threw  him  into  a  tan-pit  full  of  noisome  things 
and  stagnated  water.  One  of  our  friends  named  Williams 
asking  them,  *  If  they  were  not  ashamed  to  serve  an  inno- 
eent  man  so  1 '  they  put  him  into  the  same  pit  twice,  and 
afterwards  beat  him,  and  dragged  him  along  the  kennel.  Mr. 
Adams  quietly  returned  home,  and  betook  himself  to  prayer, 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  rejoice  in  suffering  for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  came  to  the  house 
again,  dragged  him  down  the  stairs,  and  led  him  away  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  a  place  called  Bourn  Brook,  and  then  threw 
him  in.  A  stander-by,  fearing  he  might  be  drowned,  jumped 
in  and  palled  him  out ;  whereupon  another  of  the  rioters  im- 
mediately pushed  him  into  the  pool  a  second  time,  and  cut 
'  his  leg  against  a  stone,  so  that  he  went  lame  for  near  a  fort- 
night.  Both  the  constables  and  justices  were  applied  to,  but 
refused  to  act,  and  seemed  rather  to  countenance  the  mob- 
bing, hoping  thereby,  Methodism  (as  they  called  it)  would  be 
put  a  stop  to,  at  least  at  Hampton.  For  a  season  they  gain- 
ed their  end.  There  was  no  preaching  for  some  time,  the 
people  fearing  to  assemble  on  account  of  the  vio.eace  of  the 
mob. 

"  Upon  my  return  to  town,  I  advised  with  my  friends  what 
to  do.  We  knew  we  wanted  to  exercise  no  revenge  against 
the  rioters,  and  yet  we  thought  it  wrong  that  the  gospel  should 
be  stopped  by  such  persons,  when  the  government  under 
which  we  lived  countenanced  no  such  thing  ;  and  also  that  it 
was  absurd  to  thank  God  for  wholesome  laws,  if  they  were 
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not  to  be  made  use  of.  We  knew  very  well  that  an  apoetle 
had  told  U8v  that  magiBtratea  were  ordained  for  the  punish* 
ment  of  evil-doers ;  and  that  they  bear  not  the  sword  in  vaiiu 
We  were  ako  fearful  that  if  any  of  our  brethren  should  be 
■Murdered  by  future  riotings,  (as  in  all  probabihty  they  might«) 
we  should  be  accessary  to  their  death,  if  we  neglected  to  tie 
up  the  notem'  hands,  which  was  all  we  desired  to  do.  Be- 
sides, we  could  not  look  upon  this  as  allowed  persecutiont 
since  it  was  not  countenanced  by  the  btws  of  the  hind,  and  we 
inight  have  redress  from  these  rioters  and  inferior  magistrates, 
by  appealing  to  Csesar,  whose  real  friends  and  loyal  subjects 
we  judged  ourselves  pot  to  be,  if  we  suffered  his  laws  to  be 
publicly  trampled  under  foot  by  such  notorious  rioting ;  and 
which, though  begun  against  the  Methodists,  might  terminate  in 
open  rebellion  against  King  George.  For  these  and  such  Vk» 
reasons,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  move  for  an  information  in 
the  King's  Bench  against  iiYe  of  the  ringleaders,  and  fixed 
upon  the  riot  which  they  made  on  Sunday,  July  lOth,  when 
they  put  Mr.  Adams  and  Williams  into  the  tan-pit  and  brodc 
But  before  this  was  done,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  one  whom  they 
called  Captain,  desiring  him  to  inform  his  associates,  *  Thttt 
if  they  would  acknowledge  their  fault,  pay  for  curing  a  boy's 
arm,  which  was  broken  the  night  I  was  there,  and  mend  th« 
windows  of  Mr.  Adams's  house,  we  would  readily  pass  all  by  ; 
but  if  they  persisted  in  their  resolutions  to  riot,  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  prevent  their  doing,  and  others  receiving,  further 
damage,  by  moving  for  an  information  against  them  in  the 
King's  Bench.'  I  also  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  a  minister 
of  the  town,  and  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  a  letter  to  eack 
irom  myself:  but  all  in  vain.  The  rioters  sent  me  a  most 
insolent  answer,  wrote  me  word,  *  They  were  in  hish  spirits, 
and  were  resolved  there  should  be  no  preaching  in  Hampton.' 
Finding  them  irreciatmabU,  we  moved  the  next  term  for  a  rule 
ef  court  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  lodge  an  information  against 
five  of  the  ringleaders,  for  the  outrage  committed,  violence 
offered,  and  damage  done  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Williams,  on 
Sunday,  July  10th.  The  rioters  were  apprized  of  it,  appear- 
ed by  their  counsel,  and  prayed  the  rule  might  be  enlarged  till 
die  next  term.  It  was  granted.  In  the  mean  while  they 
estttinued  mobbing,  broke  into  Mr.  Adams's  house  one  Satur- 
day night  nt  eleven  o'clock,  when  there  was  no  preaching, 
made  those  that  were  in  bed  get  up,  and  searched  the  oven, 
eellar,  and  every  comer  of  the  house,  to  see  whether  they 
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coiHd  find  any  Methodists.  Some  time  after,  &ey  threw  an- 
other oung  man  into  a  mud-pit  three  times  successively,  and 
abuse    the  people  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

^  The  next  term  came  on.     We  proved  our  accusations  hy 
twenty-six  affidavits ;  and  the  defendants  making  no  reply, 
the  rule  was  made  absolute,  and  an  information  filed  against 
them.     To  this  they  pleaded  not  guUty  ;  and  according  to  the 
method  in  the  Grown  Office,  the  cause  was  referred  to  the 
assize  held  at  Gloucester,  March  3d.     Thither  I  went,  and 
on  Tuesday  morning  last,  the  trial  came  on.     It  was  given 
out  by   some  that  the  Methodists  were  to  lose  the  cause* 
whether  right  or  wrong.     And  I  believe  the  defendants  de- 
pended much  on  a  supposition  that  the  gentlemen  and  jury 
would  be  prejudiced  against  us.     We  were  easy,  knowing 
that  our  Saviour  had  the  hearts  of  all  in  his  hands.     Being 
aware  of  the  great  consequences  of  gaining  or  losing  this 
trial,  both  in  respect  to  us  and  the  nation,  we  kept  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  through  all  the  societies,  both  in  England 
smd  Wales.     Our  Scotch  friends  also  joined  with  us,  and 
oheerfully  committed  our  cause  into  His  hands  by  whom  kings 
reign  and  princes  decree  justice.     We  had  about  thirty  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  riot  and  facts  laid  down  in  the  informa- 
iion.     Our  counsel  opened  the  cause,  (as  I  heard,  being  not 
present  when  the  trial  begun)  with  much  solidity  and  sound 
reasoning :  they  showed  that  rioters  were  not  to  be  reformers, 
and  that  his  Majesty  had  no  where  put  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment  into  the  hands  of  mobbers,  or  made  them  judge  or  jury. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  with  great  gravity,  reminded  the 
gentlemen  on  the  jury  of  the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of 
Sie  law,  recorded  Acts  v.  38,  39,    ^'  Refrain  from  these  men, 
and  let  them  alone  ;  for  if  this  counsel,  or  this  work,  be  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  naught ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against 
God.'     Our  witnesses  were  then  called.     I  came  into  court 
when  the  second  witness  was  examining.     Mr.  Adams  and 
four  more  (three  of  which  were  not  called  Methodises)  so 
clearly  proved  both  the  riot  and  the  facts  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  defendants,  that  the  judge  was  of  opinion  there  needed  no 
€4her  evidence.     The  counsel  for  the  defendants  then  rose 
and  exerted  a  good  deal  of  oratory,  and  I  tfaink  said  all  that 
oould  well  be  said,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter.     One 
urged  that  we  were  enthusiasts,  and  our  principles  snd  prac- 
tices bad  such  a  tendency  to  infect  and  hurt  the  people,  that 
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il  vms  light,  10  his  ofHuon,  for  any  priTate  person  to  stand  op 
and  put  a  stop  to  us ;  and  whoever  did  so  was  a  friend  to  his 
country.  He  strove  to  influence  the  jury  by  telling  them, 
that  if  a  verdict  was  given  against  the  defendants,  it  would 
4iost  them  two  hundred  pounds :  that  the  defendants'  rioting 
was  not  fNnemeditated ;  but  that,  coining  to  hear  Mr.  Adams, 
and  being  offended  at  his  doctrine,  a  sudden  quarrel  arose* 
and  thereby  the  unhappy  men  were  led  into  the  present  fray, 
which  he  could  have  wished  had  not  happened  ;  but  however 
St  did  not  amount  to  a  riot,  but  only  an  as»auli.  Their  other 
eounsel  then  informed  the  jury,  tluLt  they  would  undertake  to 
pnsve  that  the  Methodists  began  the  tumulto  first.  He  was 
pleased  also  to  mention  me  by  name,  and  acquainted  the  court, 
that  Mr«  Whitefield  had  been  travelling  from  common  to  com- 
snon,  making  the  people  cry,  and  then  picking  their  pockets, 
wider  j^tenee  of  collecting  money  for  die  colony  of  Georgia ; 
and  knowing  that  Gloucestershire  was  a  populous  county,  he 
at  last  came  Aero.  That  he  had  now  several  curates,  of 
mhkch  Mr.  Adams  was  one,  who,  in  his  preaching,  had  found 
&ult  with  the  proceedings  of  the  clergy,  and  said  if  the  peo** 
fie  went  to  hear  them  they  would  be  damned.  He  added,  that 
4faere  had  lately  been  such  a  mobbing  in  Stafibrdshire,  that  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  was  sent  down  to  suppress  them ;  insinu- 
ating that  the  Methodists  were  the  authors  :  that  we  had  now 
anoSier  cause  of  a  like  nature  depending  in  Wiltshire  ;  and 
Ihat  we  were  not  of  that  mild,  pacific  spirit  as  we  would 
imetead  to  be.-^This  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
though  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  pleased  many  of  ^ 
auditors,  who  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  hearing  the  Metk- 
4idists  in  general,  and  me  in  particular,  thus  lashed,  by  fro- 
<quent  laughing.  The  eyes  of  all  were  upon  me.  Oiw 
Saviour  kept  me  <{nite  easy.  I  thought  of  that  verse  of 
Horace, 

* ^Hic  murufl  aheneus  esto, 

Nil  conscire  eibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa.* 

* 
Tertullus's  accusing  Paul  came  also  to  my  mind,  and  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  highly  honoured  in  having  suoh  things  spoken 
against  me  falsely  for  Christ's  great  name's  sake.  To  prove 
f^t  the  defendants'  counsel  htui  insinuated,  they  called  up  a 
young  man,  who  was  brother  to  one  of  the  defendants,  and 
one  of  the  mob.  He  swore  point  blank,  that  Mr.  Adams  said, 
if  people  went  to  church  they  would  be  damned  i  and  if  they 
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would  cone  to  him,  he  would  carry  them  to  Jesus  Christ. 
He  Bwora  also,  that  the  pool  into  which  Mr.   Adams  was 
thrown,  was  no  deeper  than  half-way  up  his   legs.     He  said 
first,  that  there  were  about  ten  of  them  that  came  to  the  house 
of  Mr.   Adams,  and  then  he  swore  that  there  were  about 
tiireesoore.     He  said  there  was  a  low-bell,  and  that  one  of 
the  defendants  did  ask  Mr.  Adams  to  come  down  off  the 
stairs,  but  that  none  of  them  went  up  to  him  ;  upon  which  Mr* 
Adams  willingly  obeyed,  went  with  them  briskly  along  the 
street,  and,  as  he  would  have  represented  it,  pot  himself  into 
the  tan-pit  and  pool,  and  so  came  out  again !     He  said  also 
some  other  tlrings :    but,  throughout  his  whole  evidence,  ap* 
peared  so  flagrantly  false,  that  one  of  the  counsellors  said,  it 
was  enough  to  make  his  hair  stand  on  end.     The  judge  him* 
s<df  wished  he  had  had  so  much  religion  as  to  fear  an  oath, 
•o  he  went  down  in  disgrace.      Their  second  evidence  was 
an  aged  woman,  mother  to  one  of  the  defendants.  She  swore 
that  her  son  did  go  up  the  stairs  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  that  Mr. 
Adams  tore  her  son's  coat,  and  would  have  broken  his  neck 
dU>wn  stairs*     But  she  talked  so  fast,  and  her  evidence  was  so 
palpably  false,  that  she  was  sent  away  in  as  much  disgrace 
as  the  other.  Their  third  and  last  evidence  was  father  to  one 
who  was  in  the  mob,  though  not  one  of  the  defendants.     The 
ehief  he  had  to  say  was,  that  when  Mr.  Adams  was  coming 
from  the  pool,  one  met  1dm,  and  said,  *  Brother,  how  do  you 
dot'     Upon  which  he  answered,  that  he  had  received  no 
damage,  but  had  been  into  the  pool  and  came  out  again.    Bo 
^lat  all  their  evidences,  however  contrary  one  to  another,  yet 
eorroboimted  ours,  and  proved  the  riot  out  of  their  own 
nouths.     The  book  was  then  given  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  had  formerly  taken  up  Mr.  Cennick  for  preaching  near 
Btroud,  and  had  lately  given  many  signal  proofs  that  Im  was 
no  friend  to  the  Methodists.     But  he  intending  to  speak  only 
about  their  characters,  and  the  counsel  and  judge  looking 
upon  that  as  quite  impertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  he  was 
not  adsutted  -as  an  evidence.     Upon  this,  his  lordship,  with 
great  candour  and  impartiali^,  summed  up  the  evidence,  and 
told  the  jury,  that  he  thought  they  should  bring  all  the  defend- 
ants in  guilty :  for  our  evidences  had  sufficiently  proved  the 
"whole  of  the  information,  and  also,  that  the  riot  was  premedi- 
tated.    He  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  chief  of  the  defend- 
ants' evidence    was    incredible;    aiMl  that,  supposing    the 
Methodists  were  heterodox,  (as  peihaps  they  might  be^)  it 
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belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  to  call  tbem  to 
an  account ;  hat  they  were  subjects,  and  riotous  men  were 
not  to  be  their  reformers.  He  also  reminded  them  of  the 
dreadful  ill  consequences  of  rioting  at  any  ime*  much  more 
at  such  a  critical  time  as  this  ;  that  rioting  was  the  forerunner 
of,  and  might  end  in,  rebellion ;  that  it  was  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy  to  pull  down  a  meeting-house  :  and,  for  all 
he  knew,  it  was  high  treason  to  pull  down  even  a  brothel* 
That  this  information  came  from  the  King's  Bench ;  that  his 
Majesty's  justices  there  thought  they  had  sufficient  reason  to 
grant  it ;  that  the  matters  contained  in  it  had  been  evidently 
proved  before  them,  and  consequently  they  should  bring  aJl 
the  defendants  in  guilty.  Upon  this  the  jury  were  desired  to 
consider  of  their  verdict  There  seemed  to  be  some  little  de- 
mur amongst  them.  His  lordship  perceiving  it,  informed 
them.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  damages,  (that  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  King's  Bench,)  they  were  only  to  consider 
whether  the  defendants  were  guilty  or  not 

**  Whereupon  in  a  few  minutes,  they  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
prosecutors,  and  brought  in  all  the  defendants,  *  guilfy  of  the 
whole  information  lodged  against  them.'  I  then  retired  to 
my  lodgings,  kneeled  down,  and  gave  thanks  with  some 
friends  to  our  all-conquering  EmmanueL  Ailerwards  I  went 
to  the  inn,  prayed,  and  returned  thanks  with  the  witnesses,  ex- 
horted them  to  behave  with  meekness  and  humility  to  their 
adversaries,  and  after  they  had  taken  proper  refreshment  sent 
them  home  rejoicing.  In  the  evening  1  preached  on  those 
words  of  Uie  psalmist,  *  By  this  I  know  that  thou  favourest 
me,  since  thou  hast  not  suffered  mine  enemy  fo  triumph  over 
me.'  God  was  pleased  to  enlarge  my  heart  much.  I  was 
very  happy  with  my  friends  afterwards,  and  the  next  morning 
set  out  for  London,  where  we  have  had  a  blessed  thanksgiy- 
ing  season,  and  from  whence  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
sending  you  as  many  particulars  of  the  occasion,  progress, 
and  issue  of  our  trial,  as  1  can  well  recollect  What  report 
his  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  make  of  the  case,  and  how  the 
defendants  will  be  dealt  with,  cannot  be  known  till  next  term; 
when  I  know  I  shall  apprize  you  of  it,  as  also  of  our  beha- 
viour towards  them.i^In  the  meanwhile  let  me  entreat  you  to 
give  thanks  to  the  blessed  Jesus  in  our  behalf,  and  to  pray 
that  his  word  may  have  Gree  course,  may  run  and  be  glorified, 
and  a  stop  be  put  to  all  such  rebellious  proceedings."  The 
Trials  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. 
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miitefield  had  also  at  this  time  to  put  some  writers  as  well 
as  rioters  apon  their  defence.  An  anonyniouB  pamphlet,  **  On 
the  Conduct  and  Behaviour  of  the  Methodists,*'  had  obtained 
no  small  sanction  from  the  bishops.  Indeed,  the  bishop  of 
London  was  reported  to  be  the  author  of  it.  The  object  of  it 
was,  to  prove  the  Methodists  to  be  dangerous  to  both  church 
nnd  state,  and  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  against  them, 
which  would  stop  their  field  preaching  and  conventicles,  or 
compel  them  **  to  secure  themselves  by  turning  dissenters.** 
The  Toleration  Act,  it  argued,  did  not  permit  their  irregulari- 
ties :  and  besides,  they  were  enthusiasts  I  Parts  of  this 
pamphlet  seem  to  have  been  printed  and  handed  about  se- 
cretly at  first,  as  feelers  of  the  pulse  of  the  religipus  societies. 
Strict  injunctions  were  given  to  every  one  who  was  intrusted 
with  any  of  them,  **  not  to  lend  them,  nor  let  them  go  out  of 
his  hands.'*  Whitefield,  however,  obtained  a  sight  of  them ; 
«nd  finding  that  they  contained  not  only  charges  against  him- 
self, but  a  deep  design  against  religious  liberty,  he  advertised 
in  the  newspapers,  and  demanded  their  speedy  pubUcation, 
that  he  might  answer  them  before  he  went  to  America.  He 
followed  up  this  advertisement  by  a  private  letter  to  the  bishop 
of  London.  "^  My  lord,  simplicity  becomes  the  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  I  think  it  my  duty  to  trouble  your 
lordship  with  a  few  lines,  concerning  the  anonymous  papers 
which  have  been  handed  about  in  the  societies.  As  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  answer  them,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
whether  the  report  be  true,  that  your  lordship  composed  them, 
that  I  may  the  better  know  how  to  answer  them.  A  sight 
also  of  one  of  the  copies,  if  in  your  lordship's  keeping, 
•would  much  oblige."  His  lordship  sent  word  by  the  bearer, 
that  Whitefield  should  *«  hear  from  him ; "  but  he  forgot  his 
promise.  Whitefield  heard  from  the  printer*  not  from  the 
prelate.  **  Sir,  my  name  is  Owen.  I  am  a  printer  in  Amen 
Comer.  I  have  had  orders  from  several  of  the  bishops  to 
print  for  their  use,  such  numbers  of  the  ^Observations'  (with 
some  few  additions)  as  they  have  respectively  bespoken.  I 
will  not  fail  to  wait  on  you  with  mu  copy,  as  soon  as  the  im- 
pression is  finished."  Owen  kept  his  word.  He  did  not 
venture,  however,  to  put  his  name  on  the  title  page  of  the 
pamphlet,  *^  to  let  the  world  know  where,  or  by  whom,  it  was 
printed."  **  It  came  into  the  world,"  says  Whitefield  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  bishop,  ^Wke  a  dropped  child,  that  nobody  cares  to 
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own.     And,  indeed,  who  can  be  blamed  for  dMowning  such  a 
libel  ?  A  more  notorious  libel  has  not  been  published."    LUtn 

Whitefield  was  fullj  justified  in  branding  the  pamphlet  thus. 
It  charged  the  Methodists  with  making  **  open  inroads  on  the 
nationid  constitution ;  "  with  pretending  to  be  *«  members  of 
the  national  church ; "  with  being  ^*  open  defiers  of  govern- 
ment," as  well  as  breakers  of  *'  the  canons  and  rubrics." 
His  answer  to  this,  Whitefield  addressed,  very  properly,  to 
'*  The  bishop  of  London,  and  the  other  bishops  concerned  ia 
the  publication,"  of  such  charges ;  taking  {ix  his  motto  the 
appropriate  words,  ^^  False  witnesses  did  rise  up  :  they  laid  t0 
my  charge  things  'I  knew  not.^*  They  did  not  sit  down  so 
easily  as  they  rose  up !  They  told  the  religious  societies, 
clandestinely,  that  methodism  was  unlawful ;  and  TVhitefield 
told,  the  world,  openly,  that  this  mode  of  attack  was  ^  like 
Nero  setting  fire  to  Rome,  and  then  charging  it  on  the  Chris- 
tians." ^'I  cannot  think,"  he  says,  ^'  that  such  a  way  of  pro- 
ceeding will  gain  your  lordships  any  credit  from  the  public-— 
or  any  thanks  from  the  other  bishops  who  have  not  interest* 
ed  themselves  in  this  affair,  and  who,  I  believe,  are  more  ^ 
HOBLB  khan  to  countenance  the  publication  of  any  such  peiw 
formance." 

This  bold  retort  upon  anonymous  slanderers,  astounded 
both  the  slaves  and  the  sycophants  of  ^  superiors."  Preben- 
dary Church,  the  vicar  <^  Battersea,  was  horrified  to  find  the 
heaids  of  the  church  made  accountable  for  a  libel  they  had 
adopted,  if  not  indorsed.  This  is  the  worthy  to  whom  Boling- 
broke  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  seriously,  that  the  greatest  mi- 
racle in  the  world  is,  the  subsistence  of  Christianity,  and  its 
preservation  as  a  religion,  when  the  preaching  of  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  such  unchristian  wretches  as  you." 
This  tremendous  rebuke  does  not,  I  think,  imply  all  that  the 
word  wretch  means.  It  refers  to  principles,  not  to  morals. 
I  am  led  to  this  conclusion,  because  TVhitefield  treats  Church 
respectfully,  in  answering  his^pamphlet,  and  because  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  true  account  of  the  prebendary's  interview  with 
the  peer.  Church  found  Bolingbroke  reading  Calvin's  In- 
stitutes, one  day,  and  was  surprised.  "  Tou  have  caught  me," 
safd  the  viscount,  "  reading  John  Calvin.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
man  of  great  parts,  profound  sense,  and  vast  learning.  He 
handles  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  a  very  masterly  manner." 
(Strange  language  from  Bolingbroke  1  But  he  had  been  bear- 
ing Whitefield  at  Lady  Huntingdon's  the  week   before.) 
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**  Doctrines  of  grace  !  **  exclaimed  Church,  **  the  doctrines  of 
grace  have  set  all  mankind  bj  the  ears."  *^I  am  surprised," 
said  Bolingbroke,  ^  to  hear  you  say  so,  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve and  preach  Christianity.  Those  doctrines  are  certainly 
tile  doctrines  of  the  Bible  ;  and  if  I  believe  the  Bible  I  must 
believe  them."  Then  came  the  well  known  rebuke  I  have 
quoted.  This  is  the  anecdote,  as  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don was  wont  to  tell  it ;  and  she  had  it  from  the  lips  of  Bo- 
lingbroke.    Toplady. 

I  would  not  have  referred  to  the  prebendary  or  his  pam* 
pklet,  had  he  not  become  the  scape-goat  for  the  bishops  he  vin- 
dicated. There  is  quite  as  much  of  the  gospel  in  his  letter  to 
Whitefield,  as  in  their  charges  to  their  clergy.  The  only 
thing  amusing  in  Church's  letter  is  its  conclusion.  He 
charges  Whitefield  with  glaring  inconsistency,  in  blaming  the 
clergy  for  non-residence.  **  You  have  been  more  culpable 
than  any  of  them,"  he  says,  in  reference  to  Whitefield's  resi- 
dence at  Georgia.  He  then  proceeds  to  count  the  times,  and  * 
the  length  of  each  time,  that  Whitefield  was  at  his  post  This 
was  pitiful ;  knowing  as  he  did  why  the  chaplain  of  the  colony 
travelled.  Well  might  Whitefield  say,  in  answer  to  this 
charge,  ^*  I  wish  every  non-resident  could  give  as  good  an  ac- 
count of  his  non-residence,  as  I  can  give  of  mine.  When  I 
was  absent  from  my  parishioners,  I  was  not  loitering  nor  liv- 
ing at  ease,  but  begging  for  them  and  theirs  ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned, it  was  not  to  fleece  my  flock,  and  then  go  and  spend 
it  upon  my  lusts,  or  to  lay  up  a  fortune  for  myself  and  my  re- 
lations."    Letter  to  Church, 

Whitefield's  letter  to  the  bishops  called  forth  another  cham- 
pion of  the  clandestine  papers ;  a  Pembroke  College  man, 
who  called  himself  **  a  gentleman,"  although  he  took  a  motto 
from  that  vilest  of  all  vulgar  books,  ^  The  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian Eloquence."  He  did  not  fail  in  imitating  his  original. 
He  finds  in  Whitefield's  letter,  instead  of  *^  the  arguinff  of  the 
true  saint,  the  wheedling  of  the  woman ;  the  daring  of  the  re- 
bel;  the  pertness  of  the  cozeomh;  the  evasions  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  bitter  maliciousness  of  the  bigotJ**  He  classes  him 
with  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  as  ^*a  fire-brand  minister  of 
wrath ;"  and  with  Cromwell,  whom  he  caHs  **the  Whitefield 
of  the  last  century."  Why?  Because  he  **  artfully  com- 
pounded churchmen  and  dissenters."  **  It  will  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  your  disgrace,"  he  says  '*that  dissenters  lived 
peaceably,  according  to  the  national  constitution,  and  preach- 
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ed  in  licensed  places,  until  you  poisoned  mnd  corrupted  theni^ 
by  jour  evil  communications."  Would  he  had !  But  unfor- 
tunately for  the  dissenters  then,  Whitefield's  influence  had 
brought  only  two  into  the  fields,  as  fellow-helpers  with  him  in 
the  gospel. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  this  Pembrdte  gentle* 
man :  but  he  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  bishops,  whea.  be 
went  to  sea.  On  his  voyage,  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to 
them.  They  had  made  the  anonymous  pamphlet  their  own, 
by  printing  and  circulating  it  at  their  own  expense ;  and  he 
held  them  accountable  for  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  its  politics. 
It  had  impugned  justification  by  faith,  and  he  stretched  them 
on  Luther's  rack ;  and  on  what  must  have  been  more  annoy* 
ing  to  their  lordships,  the  fact,  that  this  doctrine  was  singled 
out  by  Edward  YI.  and  Elizabeth,  to  he  principally  taught  to 
the  people ;  **  First,  because  it  is  the  chiefest  cause  and  means 
of  our  peace  with  God ;  second,  that  ministers  might  go  with 
a  right-foot  (*f#«ir«J<r:?)  to  the  gospel ;  third,  because  it  is  tha 
best  way  *  to  discover  and  suppress  Romish  antichrist ; '  and 
fourth,  because  *8uch  bishops  as  do,  by  terms  of  error, 
schism,  or  heresy,  hinder  this  main  light  of  God's  word  from 
the  people,  are  the  chiefest  traitors  in  the  land  ;  traitors  to 
God,  traitors  to  their  king,  traitors  to  their  own  souls  and 
bodies,  and  traitors  to  the  whole  country."  Homily.  Gibson 
remembered  this  homily  when  he  said,  ^  Justification  by  faith 
alone  is  asserted  in  the  strongest  manner  by  our  church : " 
but  he  forgot  it  when  he  added,  ^*I  hc^  our  clergy  explain  it 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whether  good  works 
pure  a  necessary  condition  of  being  justified  in  the  sight  of 
God."     Pastoral  Letter. 

From  this  vantage  ground,  Whitefield  assailed  both  Chil* 
lingworthand  the  author  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  as 
traitors  to  this ''  articulus  stantis  aut  caudentis  eccUsiaV  The 
latter,  he  said,  had  shown  only  «'  Half  the  Duty  of  Man  ;  "  and 
the  former  had  made  ^*  universal  obedience  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  justification."  In  like  manner,  whilst  he  begged  pardon 
of  the  public  for  saying  that  Tillotson  knew  no  more  of  the 
gospel  than  Mahomet,  (a  comparison,  by  the  way,  which  he 
had  borrowed,)  he  repeated,  that  '*  the  good  archbishop,  in 
turning  people's  minds  to  moral  duties,  without  turning  them 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,"  erred  from  the  faith. 

'<  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vuit  vitare  Cbaribdin.'' 
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He  did  not  embarrass  their  lordsdips  less  on  the  subject  of  re- 
generation. Their  adopted  champion  had  saidy  **  If  there  be 
such  a  thing — as  a  sudden,  instantaneous  change."  **  If  there 
be,"  says  Whitefield,  **  does  he  not  lay  an  axe  to  the  very  root 
of  the  baptismal  office  1  If  the  child  be  actuUy  regenerated, 
'When  the  minister  sprinkles  it,  the  change  must  be  instantane- 
ous and  sudden.  If  there  be  any  such  thing !  Do  your  lordships 
assent  thereto?  An  instantaneous  change  is  the  very  essence 
of  baptismal  regeneration — that  Diana  of  the  present  clergy." 
He  concludes  thb  bold  appeal  thus,  *^If  the  whole  bench 
of  bishops  command  us  to  speak  no  more  of  this  doctrine,  we 
take  it  to  be  an  ungodly  admonition.  Whether  it  be  right  in 
the  sight  of  God,  to  obey  man  rather  than  God, — judge  ye !  ** 
Beeand  Letter. 

'  These  were  the  public  affairs  whichdiverted  Whitefield  from 
his  private  sorrows.  The  off-hand  and  unmeremonious  style 
in  which  they  are  told,  can  only  offend  those  who  venerate 
tUUs  more  than  truth.  It  may  be  vastly  unpolite  to  treat 
bishops  in  this  straightforward  way,  when  they  pervert  the 
gospel :  it  is,  however,  apostolieal^  to  pay  neither  deference 
nor  respect  to  an  angel,  if  he  preach  ^another  gospel "  than 
PauPs.  This  Oatlurcoh  affair  of  the  bishop  of  London  can- 
not be  too  bluntly  told,  if  such  affairs  are  to  be  put  down. 
Binney  told  the  last  one  so  well,  that  there  will  be  fewer 
Gatherooles  patronized  in  the  next  century. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

WHITariBZ.9     AT    CAKBUCLAHe. 

WsRBvnLD  wenl  ia  the  power  of  the  Sjpini  from  ike  PeiK 
leeoei  at  Meoifielde,  to  tke  Peateeeet  jit  Camtmabogt  and 
Kiieydi*  in  8eetkad.  Hie  retuni  to  the  Qoitfa  was,  howevert 
wonawood  and  gaU  to  boom  of  the  Aaaociate  Preebjteiy* 
Adam  Gibb,  especially^  signalized  himself  on  the  very  first 
flabbath  of  WlatefiBld's  labours  in  Edinbuigh,  by  pablishiag  a 
**  Wabkno  against  cenntenaneing  his  ministiatieos.''  This 
pan^hlet  is  ao  stBange*  and  anw  so  raie«  that  I  must  presenre 
nane  specimens  of  it«  as  memorials  of  the  provocation  as 
wall  as  opposkien  ^en  to  Whitefidd  by  the  aecaders  of  that 
day.  Most  dieerliilly«  jK»wever,  do  I  pre&ca  ikem  with 
Fmser^s  dadafationy  that  **  the  violence  then  diaeovered  by 
individual  meaabera  of  ^  Presbyteiyf  has  not  only  been 
aincerely  deplored  by  their  snccessors  in  office ;  but  tfasi 
they  themselves  iived  to  zapent  of  the  rancour  into  which  the 
heat  of  controversy  had  at  &st  betrajied  tham."  Even  Gibb 
it  is  saidf  wished^  on  his  death-bed,  that  no  copies  of  his 
pamphlet  were  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  saidf  if  he  could 
recall  every  copy  he  would  burn  them.  My  copy  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Erskine  to  Dr.  Ryland,  who  wrote  the  following 
note  upon  it ; — ^  A  Bitter  Warning  against  Mr.  Whitefield, 
by  Mr.  Gibb,  the  Seceder.  He  be<^une  more  moderate  afler- 
wards,  and  spoke  respectfully  of  Mr.  Hervey's  writings,  and 
Mr.  Walker's  of  Truro."  I  am  quite  willing  that  these  facta 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  whilst  the  following  astounding 
charges  are  read. 

*'  This  man  (*  Mr.  George  Whitefield ')  I  have  no  scruple 
to  look  upon  as  one  of  ihe  false  Ckrists^  of  whom  the  church 
is  forewarned,  Matt.  zziv.  24.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  with 
him,  in  his  journals,  to  apply  unto  himself  things  said  of  and 
by  the  Christ  of  God."-— ^^  I  look  upon  him  in  his  public  minis- 
trations to  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  rocks  whereon  many  are 
now  splitting." — ^'^  That  he  is  no  minister  of  Christ,  appears 
from  the  manner  wherein  that  office  he  bears  is  conveyed  to 
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bim.  He  derives  it  from  a  dioeesttn  bisho]^,  who  derivea  htg 
office  from  the  king,  and  the  king  professoa  not  to  be  a  church 
officer/'-****  Mr.  Whitefield  in  ewearing  the  oath  of  supreme 
acjt  has  ewomr,  that  Christ  is  not  supreme  and  sole  Head  of 
the  church.  He  will  not  allege  that  he  hath  yet  vomited  that 
spiritual  poison."-—**  His  unwsrsal  lore  proceeds  on  the  erro- 
neous and  horrid  principle,  that  Grod  is  the  lover  of  all  souls* 
and  the  God  of  all  churches."—**  The  horror  of  this  is  stiU 
more  awfuU  because  he  hales  in  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  to 
patronize  tl^  catholic  spirit." — ^*  He  breaks  off  a  piece  c^tba 
glass  of  trutht  and  turns  his  back  on  the  remainder ;  thtts« 
diottgh  be  hold  up  that  piece  of  the  glass,  I  say,  before  hia 
&ce,  he  camiot  see  the  true  Ghristt  because  his  back  is  to« 
ward  him*  So  then*  the  doctrine  of  grace  Mr.  "Wlutefiehl 
retains,  cannot  possibly  discover  the  true  Christ,  because  hie 
back  is  toward  him,  in  fl0uiiHg  away  the  doctrine  that  dis- 
eorers  Christ  a  King  of  a  visible  kingdom."—^*  The  doctrine 
of  graee,"  he  publishes,  **is  carried  cnS*  from  its  true  postuiei 
eonaexioQ,  and  use,  and  applied  to  a  diahottcid  purpose ;  visi 
lo  create  a  Christ  in  people's  imaginations,  as  a  eompetitioo 
with  the  true  Christ." — ^  The  horror  of  thb  scene  strikes  ma 
almost  dumb.  I  must  halt,  and  give  way  to  some  awful  idea4 
tint  I  camiot  vent  in  language  i— > 

*  Obttapni,  steteruDtqae  oobbBi  et 

Vox  faucibus  luDsit  *  *** — 

«*  The  proper  and  designing  author  of  his  scheme,  is  not  Mr* 
Whitefield,  but  Satan :  and  thus  our  contendings  against  Mr* 
W.  must  be  proportioned,  not  to  his  design,  but  Satan's  { 
while  hereof  he  is  an  effectual  though  blinded  tool."—**  As 
for  the  gentleman  himself,  while  he  is  under  a  very  ruinous 
delusion,  and  thereby  gathering  upon  him  his  own  blood,  and 
the  bk>od  of  multitudes,  this  hS  condition  loudly  requires  the 
pity  of  all  that  know  him.  And  I  know  of  no  way  wherein 
this  can  be  ri^tly  exercised,  without  avoiding  company  with 
him  that  he  may  be  askamed,  2  Thess.  iii.  14.  In  this  man- 
ner it  is,  that  we  are  called  to  exercise  iove  to  his  person,  and 
desire  of  his  recovery :  for  as  his  unwarrantable  and  woful 
ministrations  must  be  idolatrous,  so  idolaters  (  WhiiefieU '«  i) 
slay  their  own  children."— **  llie  complex  scheme  of  Mr« 
W.'s  doctrine  is  diabolical,  as  proceeding  through  diaboUcal 
ittflttence,  and  applied  to  a  diabolical  usct  against  the  Medi- 
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ator*8  glory,  and  the  salyation  of  men." — "What  shaO 
he  the  procedure  of  God  in  such  a  dismal  case  ?  Can  Hie 
justice  sleep  now  1  No  I " — •*  Forasmuch  as  Mr.  White- 
field's  followers  do,  as  such,  seek  ailer  a  Christ,  ccmvictionsv 
and  conversions,  that  are  really  idols,  it  is  therefore  to 
he  fearfully  expected,  that  God  will,  in  iudgroent,  answer 
them  accordingly,  and  send  them  an  idol  Christ,  and  idoi 
conversions,  according  to  their  lust.  God's  great  execu- 
tioner, Satan,  must  be  employed  in  the  producing  of  such 
efiects.  He  will  ape  the  work  of  God's  spirit" — ^«  The  doe- 
trine  of  impressions^  which  Mr.  W\  is  at  pains  to  teach,  is  a 
very  necessary  part  of  Satan's  doctrine. "^-Hence  Satan, 
while  kindling  men's  fancies,  must  carry  them  out  under  strong 
and  blind  impulses,  frights,  freaks,  raptures,  visions,  boast- 
ings, blunders,  &c«" 

AH  this,  as  it  stands  here,  seems  mere  rant  and  raving. 
In  the  pamphlet,  however,  it  is  blended  with  much  acute  rea- 
soning upon  the  subject  of  the  Kmgship  of  Christ  Gibb's 
grave  charge  against  Whitefield  was,  that  he  preached  Christ 
only  as  a  Saioiour:  not  weaning,  howeveis  that  he^^M  set 
enforce  holiness  of  life ;  but  that  he  taught  a  latitudinariaa 
scheme  of  church  polity,  the  tendency  of  which  was,  to 
^  make  men  skeptics  as  to  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  house  of  God."  And  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  White- 
field  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the  visible  form  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world.  All  his  concern  was,  to  see 
His  spiritual  kingdom  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  individuals.  But 
whilst  it  is  well  that  this  was  Aw  chief  object,  it  was  well  too 
tfiat  others  laid  more  stress  than  himself  upon  church  govern- 
ment. Gibb  laid  too  much;  but  Whitefield  went  to  an 
equally  unscriptural  extreme.  Accordingly,  Whitefield's  so- 
cieties, in  genera],  subsided  into  other  churches ;  especially 
in  America. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  Gibb  predicted  the  scenes  of 
Cambuslang  or  Kilsyth.  It  was  cheap  prophesying  on  July 
23d,  1742,  that  a  lying  spirit,  working  by  ^  the  foreigner/* 
(Whitefield,)  would  produce  ^'  strong  impulses,  frights,  freaks, 
and  visions."  The  effects,  thus  exaggerated,  had  begun  at 
Cambuslang  in  the  winter  of  1741,  under  the  ministry  of 
M^CuUock,  the  pastor  of  the  parish.  **  His  hearers,  in  consi« 
derable  numbers,  were  on  difierent  occasions  so  violent^ 
agitated,  while  he  preached  regeneration,  as  to  fall  down  under 
visible  paroxysms  of  bodily  agony.    But  nothing  cha  be  more 
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eertatoy  than  that  the  unusual  events  had  been  a  subjeet  of 
general  observation  and  inquiry,  for  many  months  befovi 
Whitefield  had  ever  been  at  Carabuslang*  It  is  impossible  to 
identify  their  commencement  widi  his  labours,  by  any  fair  ex* 
amination  of  the  facts  as  they  occurred."  Sir  Henrp  Mom* 
€rief  WbIwoouPs  Life  of  Dr.  Erskine. 

Whitefield  did  not  lessen  the  effect,  however,  when  h^ 
went ;  and  thus  Gibb's  tirade,  being  well  timed  to  White* 
field's  visit,  seemed  prophecy;  for  the  warning  and  th» 
WOBK  came  before  the  public  at  large  together.  It  was  this 
coincidence  that  gave  so  much  point  and  currency  amongst 
the  secedera,  to  the  proverbial  maxim,  that  **  the  wark  itf 
Caumuskmg  was  a  wark  o'  the  deeviL^^  Seceders  were  nci 
the  only  persons,  however,  that  said  that  Whitefield  cast  oiil 
devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub.  Bishop  Lavington  eoi^ 
dudes  his  examination  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Methodists  thus  t 
**  If  there  be  any  thing  in  it  exceeding  the  powers  of  nalure  ; 
any  thing  beyond  the  force  of  distemper,  or  of  imagination 
and  enthusiasm  artfully  worked  up ;  any  thing  beyond  iha 
reach  of  juggle  and  imposture ;  (which  I  take  not  upon  me 
to  affirm  or  deny ;)  in  that  case,  I  see  no  reason  against  coftr 
eluding,  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  evil  spirit ;  a  sort  of  miH 
gical  operation,  or  other  diabolical  illusion/'  Lavhugtom^  p, 
»to.  Folwkole'i  Ed.  Again ;  '•  We  know  that  in  the  la^er 
days,  dtmofu  sboukl  be  the  authors  of  many  surprising  thiittsi 
€rod  permitting  Satan  to  work  upon  the  affections  of  fiJsf 
prophets  and  evil  men.'*  Ibid,  21 7.  Thus  prelate  and  prea* 
byter  were  equally  vulgar  and  vindent  upon  this  siU»|e6t{ 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  placed  together  at  the  bar  of  pos- 
lerity. 

Thus  caiicatured  and  denouneed,  Whitefield  eame  to  Caoi^ 
buslai^;  a  parish  four  miles  distant  from  Glasgow.  Hn 
easie  by  the  special  invitation  of  Mr.  M'Cullock,  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  to  "  assist  at  the  sai^ramental  occasion,  with 
several  worthy  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland.''  Gillies 
says,  **  he  preached  no  less  than  three  times  upon  the  very 
day  of  his  arrival,  to  a  vast  body  of  people,  although  he  had 
preached  that  same  morning  at  Glasgow.  The  last  of  these 
exercises  he  began  at  nine  at  night,  continuing  until  eleven« 
when  he  said  he  had  observed  such  a  commotion  among  the 
people  as  he  had  never  seen  in  America.  Mr.  M^CuUock 
preached  after  him,  till  past  one  in  the  morning;  snd  even 
then  they  could  hardly  persuade  the  people  to  depart.    All 
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night  in  the  fields  might  be  heard  the  voice  of  praise  and 
prayer." 

tVhitefield  said  to  a  friend,  before  going  to  this  sacramen- 
tal service,  ^'  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  have  more  pinoer — since 
dear  Mr.  Gibb  hath  printed  such  a  bitter  pamphlet"  He  did 
not  miscalculate.  ^*  On  Saturday,"  he  says,  ^  I  preached  to 
above  twenty  thousand  people.  In  my  prayer  the  power  of 
God  came  down  and  was  greatly  felt.  In  my  two  sermonst 
there  was  yet  more  power.  On  Sabbath,  scarce  ever  was 
■uch  a  sight  seen  in  Scotland.  There  were  undoubtedly  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  people.  A  brae,  or  hill,  near  the 
manse  of  Cambuslang,  seemed  formed  by  Providence  for  con- 
taining  a  large  congregation.  Two  tents  were  set  up,  and 
ttie  holy  sacrament  was  administered  in  the  fields.  The  com- 
munion table  was  in  the  field*  Many  ministers  attended  to 
preach  and  assist,  all  enlivening  and  enlivened  by  one  an- 
other. 

^  When  I  began  to  serve  a  table,  the  power  of  God  was  felt 
by  numbers  ;  but  the  people  crowded  so  upon  me,  that  I  was 
(^liged  to  desist,  and  go  to  preach  at  one  of  the  tents,  whilst 
the  ministers  served  the  rest  of  the  tables.  God  was  with 
them  and  with  his  people.  On  Monday  morning  I  preached 
to  near  as  many  as  before :  but  such  a  universal  stir  1  never 
saw  before !  The  motion  fled  as  swift  as  lightning,  from  one 
end  of  the  auditory  to  another.  Tou  might  have  seen  thou- 
sands bathed  in  tears.  Some  at  the  same  time  wringing  their 
bands,  others  almost  swooning,  and  others  crying  out,  and 
mourning  over  a  pierced  Saviour. 

^  But  I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  it  In  the  afternoon 
the  concern  again  was  very  great.  Much  prayer  had  been 
previously  put  up  to  the  Lord.  All  night,  in  different  coropa^ 
nies,  you  might  have  heard  persons  praying  to  and  praising 
God.  The  children  of  God  came  from  all  quarters.  It  was 
like  the  passover  in  Josiah's  time.  We  are  to  have  another 
sacrament,  in  imitation  of  Hezekiah's  passover,  in  about  two 
or  three  months.  The  Messrs.  Erskines  and  their  adherents 
(would  you  have  thought  it  ?)  have  appointed  a  pubtic  fa$U  to 
humble  themselves,  among  other  things,  for  my  being  received 
in  Scotland,  and  for  the  delusion^  as  they  term  it,  at  Cambus- 
lang and  other  places  ;  and  all  this,  because  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  preach  only  for  them,  till  I  had  light  into,  and  could 
take,  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  To  what  lengths  may 
prejudice  carry  even  good  men ! "     Letier». 
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Before  the  next  sacrament  he  wan  suddenly  taken  ill.  The 
efibrts  and  the  excitement  overcame  him  for  a  short  time. 
^Mj  friends  thought  I  was  going  off:  but  how  did  Jesus  fill 
mj  heart  1  To-day  I  am,  as  they  call  it,  much  betten  In  tiie 
pulpit,  the  Lord  out  of  weakness  makes  me  wax  strong,  and 
causes  me  to  triumph  more  and  more." — ^*l  feel  the  power 
of  His  precious,  life-giving,  all-atoning  blood  more  and  more 
every  day.  I  was  happy  when  in  London.  I  am  fen  times 
happier  now.  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us, 
whereof  we  are  glad." 

When  the  second  sacrament  came,  the  scenes  of  the  first 
were  renewed.  ♦*  Mr.  Whttefield's  sermons,"  says  Mr.  M*Cul- 
lock,  **  were  attended  with  much  power ;  particularly  on  Sab* 
bath  night  about  ten.  A  very  great  but  decent  weeping  and 
mourning  was  observable  throughout  the  auditory.  While 
serving  some  tables,  he  appeared  to  be  so  filled  with  the  love 
of  God,  as  to  be  in  a  kind  of  transport.  This  second  occa* 
aion  did,  indeed,  much  excel  the  former,  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  ministera  and  people,  but,  which  is  the  main  thing,  in  a 
much  greater  increase  of  the  power  and  special  presence  of 
God.  The  lowest  estimate  of  numbers,  with  which  Mr. 
WhitQfield  agrees,  and  he  has  been  used  to  great  multitudes, 
makes  them  upwards  of  thirty  thousand.  The  number  of 
communicants  appears  to  have  been  about  three  thousand. 
Some,  worthy  of  credit,  mud  that  had  opportunities  to  know, 
give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  such  a  blessed  frame  fell  upon 
Uie  people,  that,  had  they  possessed  means  to  obtain  iokenM^ 
(tickets  of  admission  to  the  sacrament,)  there  would  have 
been  a  thousand  more."  Robe*s  Narrative.  ^  Some  who  at- 
tended, declared  they  would  not  for  a  world  have  been  absent 
from  this  solemnity.  Others  cried,  'Now  let  thy  servants 
depart  in  peace,  since  our  eyes  have  seen  salvation  here/ 
Others  wishing,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  to  die  where  thej 
were  attending  God  in  his  ordinances,  without  ever  returning 
to  the  world."    Ibid. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  Whitefield  did  not 
exaggerate  the  power  under  which  he  spoke,  although  he 
states  it  in  strong  terms.  Again,  therefore,  let  him  bear  wit- 
ness* ^  Such  a  commotion,  surely,  was  never  heard  of,  espe- 
cially at  eleven  at  night.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  there 
was  such  weeping,  so  many  falling  into  deep  distress,  as  is 
inexpressible.  The  people  seem  to  be  slain  by  scores. 
They  are  carried  off,  and  come  into  the  house,  like  Bokhem 
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wounded  and  carried  off  a  field  of  battle.  Their  ones  and 
agonies  are  exceedingly  affecting."  This  occurred  at  the 
first  sacrament.  Of  the  second  he  says*  **  People  sat  un- 
wearied till  two  in  the  morning.  You  could  scarce  walk  a 
yard,  without  treading  on  some,  either  rejoicing  in  God  for 
mercies  received^  or  crying  out  for  more.  Thousands  and 
thousands  have  I  seen,  before  it  was  possible  to  catch  it  by 
nympathy,  melled  down  under  the  word  and  power  of  God." 

Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Welwood,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Erskine, 
nays,  •«  From  this  time  (Whitefield*s  visit)  the  multitudes 
who  assembled  were  more  numerous  than  they  ever  had  beeut 
or  perhaps  than  any  congregation  ever  before  assembled  in 
Scotland.  The  religious  impressions  made  on  the  people 
were  apparently  much  greater,  and  more  general." 

These  were  engrossing  scenes.  They  did  not,  however, 
divert  Whitefield  from  any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  lifie  or 
godliness  at  the  time.  Some  9py  did,  indeed,  insinuate  that 
he  gave  but  little  time  to  secret  devotion  at  night,  after  preach- 
ing.  In  answer  to  this  charge,  he  said,  *^  I  think  not  my 
ipirit  in  bondage,  if  through  weakness  of  body,  or  frequency 
of  preaching,  I  cannot  go  to  God  at  my  usual  set  times.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  tell  how  often  I  use  secret  prayer.  If  I  did 
not  use  it, — if  in  one  sense  I  did  not  pray  without  ceasing,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  keep  up  that  frame  of  mind* 
which  by  the  divine  blessing  I  daily  enjoy.  God  knows  my 
hearts  I  would  do  every  thmg  I  could  to  satisfy  all  men,  and 
give  a  reason  of  the  hope  th^  is  in  me  with  meekness  and 
fMU*;  but  I  cannot  satisfy  all  that  are  waiting  for  an occaMM 
to  find  fault    Let  my  Master  speak  for  me.**     LeUers, 

He  redeemed  tiine  to  write  the  following  letter  to  his 
inotber,  also,  from  Cambuslaag : — ^<  Honoured  mother,  I  re- 
joice to  hear  that  you  have  been  so  long  under  my  roo£ 
Blessed  be  Grod,  that  I  have  a  house  for  my  honoured  mother 
to  come  to !  Tou  are  heartily  welcome  to  any  thing  my  house 
affords,  as  long  as  you  please.  If  need  was,  indeed,  these 
hands  should  administer  to  your  necessities.  I  had  rather 
want  myself,  than  you  should :  I  shall  be  highly  pleased  when 
I  come  to  Bristol,  and  find  you  sitting  in  your  youngest  son's 
house.  Oh  may  I  sit  with  you  in  the  house  not  made  with 
bands,  eternal  in  the  heavens !  £re  long  your  doom,  honour- 
ed mother,  will  be  fixed.  You  must  shortly  go  hence  and  be 
BO  more,    four^mly  daughter,  I  trast,  is  bow  in  the  paradise 
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of  God.  Methinks  I  hear  her  say,  *  Come  up  hither.'  I  am 
sure  Jesus  calls  you  by  his  word.  May  his  Spirit  enable  you 
to  say,  '  Lo,  I  come.' — Oh  that  my  dear  mother  may  be  made 
an  everlasting  monument  of  free  and  sovereign  grace  !  How 
does  my  heart  bum  with  love  and  duty  to  you  ?  Gladly  would 
I  wash  your  aged  feet,  and  lean  on  your  neck,  and  weep,  and 
pray  until  I  could  pray  no  more.'' 

Besides  this,  and  many  other  private  letters,  he  wrote  fre* 
quently  to  his  coadjutors  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  to  his  man* 
agers  at  Georgia.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  his  responsibilities 
for  the  orphan-house  pressed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  **  I 
yet  owe  upwards  of  £260  in  England,  and  have  nothing  to- 
wards it.  How  is  the  world  mistaken  about  my  circumstan* 
ces!  Worth  nothing  myself,— embarrassed  for  others, — and 
yet  looked  upon  to  flow  in  riches !  Our  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity."  So  it  was !  Before  he  lefl  Scotland  he  ceuld 
say,  '*  Blessed  be  God,  I  owe  nothing  now  in  England  on  the 
orphan-house  account.  What  is  due  is  abroad.  At  Edin* 
burgh  I  eoUected  £128 ;  at  Glasgow  £128 ;  in  all  about 
"nW.  MtC(9*^  htve  been  in  England,  we  have  got  near 
£1500.     The  Lord  will  raise  up  what  we  further  need." 

Thus  no  relative  duty  was  neglected,  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  his  public  engagements.  He  even  found  time 
at  Garobuslang  (just  the  spot  for  the  task !)  to  write  bis  letter, 
entitled,  ^  A  Vindication  and  Confirmation  of  ike  Remmrka" 
hit  Work  of  God  in  New  England;  being  remarks  upon  a 
late  pamphlet,  entitled,  '*  The  State  of  Religion  in  New  Eng- 
land, since  the  Rev.  G.  Whitefield's  arrival  there ;  in  a  Letter 
to  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  This  pamphlet, 
like  Gibb's  **  Warning,"  was  intended  to  depreciate  both 
Whitefield  and  his  work  in  Scotland.  In  answering  it,  how- 
ever, he  wisely  led  the  work  at  Cambuslang  to  vindicate  itself, 
and  confined  his  explanations  to  New  England ;  that  the  re- 
vivals there  might  in  nowise  depend  upon  those  in  Scotland 
for  their  justification.  He  also  proved  pretty  fully,  although 
without  bringing  home  the  fact  to  any  one,  that  the  pamphlet 
was  altered  in  Scotlapd,  to  suit  a  purpose.  And  there  are 
dates  of  Scotch  publications  in  it,  which  could  not  have  been 
known  in  Boston,  when  it  was  written.  Hence  he  asks, 
**  How  could  that  gentleman  (the  author)  see  at  Boston  on 
May  24th,  that  Edwards'  Sermon  was  reprinted  in  Scotland ; 
which  was  not  done  till  June  following?  I  myself  was  chiefly 
concerned  in  publishing  it" 
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Besides  the  great  awakening  at  Cambuslang  at  this  time* 
there  was  another  similar  at  Kilsyth,  which  Whitefield  yisited 
also.  As  might  be  expected,  both  were  mtsrepreeented  by 
formalists  and  bigots  The  seceders,  Whitefield  says,  **  Tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  God  had  left  the  Scotch  established 
ehurch  long  ago,  and  that  he  would  not  work  bj  the  hands  of 
a  curate  of  tibe  church  of  £ngland,  condemned  Ihe  whole 
work  as  the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  kept  a  fast  throughout  all 
Scotland  to  humble  themselves,  because  the  devil  was  come 
down  in  great  wrath ;  and  to  pray  that  the  Lord  would  rebuke 
the  destrojer— «for  that  was  my  title.''     OHphanfi  Memoirs,^ 

The  Associate  Presbytery,  in  their  hot  zeal  to  depreciate 
the  conversions,  confounded  them,  hke  Lavington,  with  the 
extravagance  of  fanatics  and  impostors,  Camizars,  and  the 
first  quakenu  They  issued  from  Dunfermline  an  Act  of 
Presbytery  auni  a  public  fast,  of  which  Mr.  Robe  of  Kilsyth 
says,  ^  It  is  the  most  heav^n-^aring  paper  that  hath  been 
published  by  any  set  of  men  in  Britain  these  three  hundred 
years  past."  This  is  a  bold  charge.  It  was  not,  however, 
advanced  in  a  bad  spirit,  as  the  following  appeals  and  explan- 
ations abundantly  show :  ^  My  dear  brethren,  (of  the  Seces- 
sion,) my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  you  is,  that  he 
may  open  your  eyes  to  see  the  many  mistakes  you  labour  un* 
der.  Whatever  bitter  names  you  give  us,  and  however  you 
magnify  yourselves  aoainst  us,  we  t^e  all  patiently ;  and 
tiiere  are  thousands  of  witnesses  that  we  return  you  blessing 
for  cursing.  We  would  lay  our  bodies  as  the  ground,  and  as 
tiie  street,  for  you  to  go  over,  if  it  could  in  the  least  contri« 
bute  to  remove  your  prejudices,  and  advance  the  kingdom  of 
our  dear  Redeemer." 

This  is  humble  and  earnest  pleading ;  and  so  far  as  the 
word  ^  w€  "  includes  Mr.  Robe  and  the  leaders  of  the  revival* 
the  pleading  is  honest  It  roust  not,  however,  be  considered 
as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  clergy,  in  general,  towards 
the  seceders.  This  being  understood,  I  proceed  with  the 
appeal.—^  You  declare  the  woik  of  God  to  be  a  delusion, 
and  the  work  of  the  grand  deceiver.  Now,  my  dear  breth* 
ten,  for  whom  I  tremble,  have  you  been  at  due  pains  to  know 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  work  ?  "  (Their  Act 
was  issued  whilst  the  work  was  going  on.)  *^  Have  you  tak- 
en the  trouble  to  go  to  any  of  £ese  places,  where  the  Lord 
has  appeared  in  his  gloiy  and  majesty  ?  Have  you  so  much 
as  written  to  any  of  the  ministers  to  receive  information  of  it  1 
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Is  it  Dot  mnmag  rot Ancip,  withoat  iaquiiy  or  trialt  to  prop 
nounce  that  a  work  of  the  devil,  which,  for  any  t^ing  y^^i 
know,  m^y  he  the  work  of  the  infinitely  cood  and  holy 
Spirit  r'  ^ 

"  My  dear  brethren*  can  you  find  in  your  hearts,  after  all 
the  prayers  you  have  put  up  in  public  and  private  for  the  out* 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  this  poor  church  and  land,  to  deny 
that  it  M  He,  when  he  is  come  1— .-Will  ye  be  so  feariess,  can 
you  be  so  cruel  to  thousands  of  perishing  sinners,  who  begin 
lo  fly  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  their  winr 
dows ;  iwi  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  with  lifted  up  eyes  and 
hands,  to  pray  that  there  may  be  a  restraint  upon  the  influ'r 
races  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  this  outpouring  of  His  grace 
may  be  witbdmwn,  and  not  spread  over  the  lengdi  and  breadth 
of  the  land?"    Robe' 9  Preface. 

Jt  is  impossible  not  to  ask,  and  that  with  strong  .emotion 
|oo»  after  reading  such  remoastranees^— how  could  such  good 
men  as  the  Erskioes  withstand  these  appeals  ?  Now  it  is  not 
9t^j  to  explain  this  aaomoly,  wi^out  seeming  to  palliate  it« 
enormity. .  Ic  admits,  however,  of  some  exp&oation.  The 
flrakines,  on  raising  Uie  standard  of  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
planted  it  upon  the  mount  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant; 
lugiiing,  that  Grod  would  carry  on  his  work  only  '^  in  a  way  of 
solemn  covenanting,"  as  in  the  days  of  their  ^  reforming  fore* 
ftthers."  H.  Erskime  an  lViitu$$ing  for  God.  With  this 
principle,  Whitdield  had  no  sympathy ;  for,  whether  right  or 
OTopg,  Jbe  did  not  understand  iC  Ke  wpuld  not  thmfom 
fuhmk  to  it*  The  r«formea»  also  laid  it  down  as  %  maxima 
««liiat  little  Irudis"  (at  such  A  time)  were  *'  like  the  little  pin* 
wmgs  of  a  wall,  |w  noceswy  as  the  great  stones;  that  it  was 
^  a  false  conversioB,"  which  *^  dmws  men  off  firom  onjf  of  the 
ways  of  Grod ;  "  that  '*  aversion  from*  and  opposition  to,  th« 
testimoi^  of  the  lisif,"  was  opposing  God.  Ra^h  Er$kine*9 
SermoBs,  2md  vaLfoUa.  All  tUis,  as  they  understood  it  White- 
field  rejected ;  and  therefore  they  rejected  him*  and  defamed 
Us  principles,  in  order  U>  defend  their  own.  *'  I  shall  ehow 
you,  in  eighl  or  ten  pasticuliBrsY''  said  Ralph  in  a  sermont 
^  what  asM^er  G.od«  and  what  another  Chrisiu  is  appearing  in 
the  delusive  spirit  of  this  time,  brought  in  by  the  instrument 
lality  of  the  foreigner  (WhitcAeld  ;)  of  whom  we  had  some 
grounds  ior  very  favourable)  thoughts  snd  expectalkions,  tiU 
we  understood  bim  more  futty*  and  found  him  in  several 
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f^spects  a  itranger  to  our  God,  and  settitig  up  tmoiher  God.** 
Sermons^  folio. 

The  chief  ground  of  this  chafge,  however  hollow,  is  plausi- 
ble. The  Associate  Presbytery  were  asserting  the  legislative 
supremacy  of  Christ,  as  King  of  Zion*  The  evils  they  were 
contending  against  in  the  kirk,  had  grown  out  of  a  long  dis- 
regard to  this  sacred  principle.  Now  Whitefield  skied  with 
the  ministers  who,  however  good  in  other  respects,  did  not 
**  testify  "  against  the  violations  of  this  principle;  but  against 
the  Secession,  who  avowed  and  advocated  it.  Hence,  he 
was  identified  and  denounced  with  the  enemies  of  church 
refonn.  He  had  joined  their  ranks,  and  therefore  he  had  to 
share  in  their  rebuke,  as  well  as  to  suflTer  for  mortifying  the 
Presbytery.  It  was  thus  the  Erskines  were  tempted  to  op- 
pose and  impugn  the  revivals  at  Cambuslang  and  KilsytL 
These  revivals  checked  the  kmd  of  reformation,  which  the 
Erskines  were  chiefly  pleading  for.  They  saw  and  felt  this, 
and  hence  they  said,  **  Satan  seems  content  that  Christ  should 
preach,  providing  He  do  not  reign  nor  rule ;  knowing  that  his 
doctrine  will  not  be  long  uncorrupted,  if  His  govemwunt  can 
be  overturned.  Sermons.  <*  The  power  and  policy  of  hell  10 
at  work,  to  bring  any  attempt  at  reformation  under  contempt.^ 
Jbid.  Thus  the  seceders  could  not  imagine  that  any  thing 
could  be  another  work  of  Grod,  which  was  visibly  and  virtually 
hindering  that  work  of  God  which  they  had  so  solemnly 
espoused,  and  which  was  so  much  needed  at  the  time.  It 
became,  therefore,  a  solenm  duty,  as  they  supposed,  to  pour 
contempt  and  obloquy  upon  conversions,  which  were  pouring 
doubt  upon  the  necessity  and  value  of  church  reform.  **That 
must  be  a  wrong  conversion,*'  says  Ralph,  **  that  hath  no 
tendency  to  the  public  good,  but  a  tendency  to  oppose  a  pub- 
lic reformation."     Sermons, 

The  depicting  power  also  of  Whitefield's  oratory,  so  unlike 
Scotch  reasonings,  gave  the  Erskines  another  handle  against 
him.  Cornelius  Winter  says  of  him,  «'  It  was  not  without 
great  pathos,  you  may  be  sure,  he  treated  upon  the  sufferings 
of  the  Saviour.  He  was  very  ready  at  that  kind  of  painting, 
— ^which  frequently  answered  the  end  of  real  scenery.  As 
though  Gethsemane  were  within  sight,  he  would  say,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,— «  Look  yonder  I  What  is  it  I  see  1  It  is 
my  agonizing  Lord  ! '  And,  as  though  it  were  no  difficult 
matter  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  Saviour  praying,  he  would 
exclaim,  *  Hark,  hark  !^-do  you  not  hear? '    You  may  sup- 
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pose  that  as  this  occurred  frequently^  the  efficacy  of  it  was  de* 
stroyed:— *but,  no;  though  we  often  knew  what  was  comingy 
it  was  as  new  to  us  as  though  we  had  never  heard  it  before." 
Jaifs  Lift  of  WiHier.  Such  painting  Ralph  Erskine  had 
witnessed,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  people  led  him  to  »bj^ 
**  They  see  a  beautiful  and  glorious  person  presented  to  their 
imagination^  or  to  their  bodily  eye.  What  a  devils  instead  of 
Ghnst,  is  this! "  ««  Never,  I  think,  did  Satan  appear  as  an 
angel  of  light,  so  evidently,  as  in  the  delusive  spirit  now 
spreading."     Sermam. 

On  the  other  hand,  Robe  and  some  of  his  brethren  founded 
a  theory  upon  the  vivid  images  thus  produced ;  and  argued 
that  *'  imaginary  ideas  of  Christ  as  man,  belonged  to  saving 
faith;  or  at  least,  were  helpful  to  the  faith  of  His  being  6od« 
man."  Fraser.  Ralph  Erskine  replied  to  this  theory,  in  a 
work,  entitled,  ^*  Faith  no  Fancy,  or  a  Treatise  of  Mental 
Images."  Well  might  Fraser  say  of  this  book,  '*  it  is  not 
every  where  level  to  mere  ordinary  capacities."  It  is  not» 
indeed!  It  proves,  however,  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary capacity;  and  could  be  as  much  at  home  amongst 
the  depths  of  metaphysics  as  amongst  the  heights  of  poetry 
or  devotion.  It  is  said,  that  Reid  found  in  this  work  the 
principles  on  which  he  afterwards  built  his  System  of  the  Phi* 
losophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  If  he  did,  happily  he  did  not 
draw  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  from  it.  The  treatise  cer- 
tainly displays  **an  extraordinary  degree  of  metaphysical 
acuteness : "  but  if  it  prove  any  thing  against  such  mental 
images  as  Whitefield  created,  and  Robe  commended,  it  stul- 
tifies the  author's  "  CrOSPSL  Sonnets  ; "  for  they  are  '*  cham- 
bers of  imagery."  It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  this  re- 
torff  to  those  who  have  read  both  the  poetry  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  Ralph  Erskine ;  and  the  point  of  it  could  not  be 
explained  to  thos^  who  have  not  read  both.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  his  sonnets  refute  his  system,  and  have  survived 
it,  although  they  are  oflen  as  fantastical  as  they  are  devo- 
tional. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  charges  and  disclaimers  of  the 
"parties  in  Scotland,  upon  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  The 
Associate  Presbytery  gravely  charged  the  revivalists  in  the 
kirk  **  with  pleading  for  a  boundless  toleration  and  liberty  of 
conscience:  "  no  great  crime,  as  we  now  judge.  Not  so, 
however,  did  the  revivalists  of  that  day  deem  it.     The  impu- 
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tation  roused  then,  howeyer,  the  Scotch  blood  of  even  the 
kind-beaited  and  liberal  Robe.  **  l¥here  and  when  did  we 
that? "  he  exclaims.  **  I  know  none  of  my  brethren  ever  did 
it :  and  I  am  so  &r  conscious  of  my  innocence,  that  I  insist 
upon  your  making  your  charge  good.  If  you  do  not,  as  I  am 
sure  you  cannot,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  that  you  give  reason 
to  the  world  to  reckon  you  slanderen.^*  How  true  it  is,  that 
nations  are 

**  dowly  wiie,  and  meanly  jost ; " 

and  that  even  good  men  are  seldom  wiser  than  their  times  1 
Whitefield's  visits  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  Scotland, 
had  they  led  to  nothing  but  a  canvassing  of  the  rights  of  con- 
fcience ;  for  he  was  ftur  Mead  of  both  parties  on  the  subject 
of  religious  liberty. 

Another  handle  against  the  Cambuslang  and  Kilsyth  reviv- 
als, was,  the  physical  effects  of  the  awakening.  '*  We  have 
eanvuhimi  instead  of  convictions,"  said  ErskuM.  He  might, 
and  ought  to  have  known,  that  this  was  not  true  of  one  in  six 
of  the  converts.^  '*  They  are  greatly  mistaken  who  imagine 
that  all  those  who  have  been  observably  awakened,  have  come 
under  faintings,  tremblings,  or  other  bodily  distresses.  These 
have  been  by  far  ihe  fewest  number.''  Robe,  Notwithstand- 
ing this  assurance  from  the  principal  witness,  the  Erskines 
went  on  to  confound  the  exceptions  with  the  rule,  in  these 
conversions.  Even  in  1765,  the  editor  of  Ralph's  Sermons 
kept  up  this  misrepresentation,  and  said,  in  a  note,  ^  the  sul^ 
jects  of  the  extraordinary  work  "  were  ^  strangely  agitated  by 
strong  convulsions,  fearful  distortions,  foanungs,  and  faint- 
ings." This  is  caricature,  not  history.  In  17^  the  instan- 
ces of  **  conversion  carried  on  in  a  calm,  silent,  quiet  man- 
ner, for  six  months,  are  the  more  numerous  and  unquestiona- 
ble." Robe.  Whitefield's  visit  occurred  in  this  period. 
Besides,  even  Ralph  Erskine  himself  could  not  always  pre- 
vent, though  he  reproved,  '*  clamorous  noise,"  under  his  own 
ministry.  Faith  ho  Fancy.  Appendix  to  Preface.  But 
these  effects  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  American 
department  of  this  volume. 

It  would  be  wrong,  after  having  quoted  so  oflen  from 
Ralph  Erskine's  Sermons,  were  I  not  to  say  even  of  the  ser- 
mons which  are  most  disfigured  with  tirades  against  White- 
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fidd  and  the  reviTals,  that  they  are  full  of  evangelical  tnitht 
and  flaming  with  love  to  immortal  aoula,  and  as  faithful 
to  the  conaciencey  as  anj  that  Whitefield  preaehed  at  Cam- 
buslang.  Indeed,  had  they  been  preached  on  the  ftroe* 
head^  at  the  ffreat  aacrament  there,  Erakine  would  as  surely 
have  **  shun  nis  hundreds,''  as  Whitefield  did  ^  his  thoiH 
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•    CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHITEFIBLD     ITINBRATING. 

On  returning  from  Gambuslang  to  London,  Wbitefield 
found,  sajs  GUlies,  ^  the  Tabernacle  enlarged,  and  a  new 
awakening  begun.  As  might  be  expected,  he  was  just  in  the 
right  spirit  for  turning  both  facilities  to  the  best  account* 
Remembering  the  unction  he  enjoyed  in  Scotland,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend  on  arriving  at  London,  **  I  feel  it — I  feel  it  now,  and 
long  to  preach  again !  "  When  he  did,  he  soon  had  occasion 
to  inform  one  of  his  Gambuslang  companions,  '*  Our  glorious 
Emmanuel  blesses  in  like  manner,  now  he  has  brought  me  to 
England." 

This  flourishing  state  of  the  Tabernacle  society,  now 
equally  large  and  harmonious,  enabled  him  to  forget  all  his  old 
grievances,  and  to  renew  his  wonted  spirit  towards  the  Wes- 
feys.  They  were  then  triumphing  gloriously  at  Newcastle, 
and  he  «*  heartily  rejoiced "  in  their  success.  He  wrote  to 
one  of  their  friends  thus: — '*I  am  dead  to  parties  now, 
and  freed  from  the  pain  which,  on  that  account,  once  disturbed 
the  peace  of  my  soul.  I  redeem  time  from  sleep  rather  than 
your  letter  should  not  be  answered." 

His  letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  a  holy  impatience  to  get 
out  of  his  **  winter-quarters,"  pleasant  as  they  were,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  ^  fresh  campaign."  His  old  friends  in  die  coun- 
tfy,  and  especially  in  Wales,  were  ciying  out  for  him,  to  do 
there  what  he  had  done  in  Scotland.  He  could  not,  however, 
gratify  them  at  once.  Persecution  had  begun  to  harrass  soma 
of  his  coadjutors  in  Wales  and  Wiltshire  ;  and  therefore  he 
kept  upon  his  vantage  ground  in  London,  to  expose  and 
defeat  it.  Accordingly  he  appealed  thus  to  the  bishop  of 
Bangor,  on  behalf  of  Cennick,  who  had  been  ^  shamefully 
used  "  in  that  diocese :  >«  In  Wales  they  have  little  fellow- 
ship meetings,  where  some  well-meaning  people  meet  to- 
gether, simply  to  tell  what  God  hath  done  for  their  souls.  In 
some  of  these  meetings,  I  believe,  Mr.  C.  used  to  tell  his  ex- 
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periencey  and  to  invite  his  companions  to  come  and  be  happj 
in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  therefore  indicted,  as  holding  a  con* 
renticle ;  and  this,  I  find,  is  the  case  of  one  if  not  two  more« 
N0W9  my  lord,  these  persons,  thus  indicted,  as  far  as  I  cau 
judge,  are  lojal  subjects  to  his  Majesty,  and  true  friends  toyand 
attendants  upon,  the  church  of  England  service.  Tou  will  see 
by  the  letters  (I  send  with,this)  how  unwilling  they  are  to  leave 
her.  And  yet,  if  all  those  acts.against  persons  meeting  to  plot 
against  church  and  state,  were  put  in  execution  against  <Aeai» 
what  must  they  do  1  They  must  be  obliged  to  d^are  them« 
selves  dissenters.  I  assure  your  lordship  it  is  a  erUiealiime  for 
Wales.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  will  go  in  a  body  from 
the  church,  if  such  proceedings  are  countenanced.  I  lately 
wrote  them  a  letter,  dissuading  them  from  separating  from 
tfie  church :  and  I  write  thus  freely  to  your  lordship,  becanse 
I  would  not  have  such  a  fire  kindled  tji  or^m  your  lordship's 
diocese.''  To  this  letter  the  bishop  returned  a  prompt  and 
pcrfite  answer,  promising  to  hear  both  sides.  What  he  dut^ 
eventually,  I  know  not.  However,  six  months  afterwardst 
Whitefield  found  some  difficulty,  though  he  carried  his  points 
in  preventing  a  separation  fit>m  the  church  in  Walesi  as  we 
shall  soon  see. 

The  next  case  of  persecution  which  he  had  to  resist  came 
to  him  from  Wiltshire.  It  was  of  a  kind  not  altogether  cured 
by  another  century  of  **  the  march  of  intellect."  It  was  tins  } 
*«The  ministers  of  Bramble,  Segery,  Langley,  and  many 
others,  have  strictly  forbidden  the  overseers  and  churchward« 
ens  to  let  any  of  the  C  'S  (Cennickites  ?)  have  any  thing 
out  of  the  parish :  and  they  obey  them,  and  tell  the  poor,  U' 
Ihey  cannot  stop  them  from  following  any  other  way,  (|hu| 
the  church !)  they  will  famuk  them.  Several  of  the  pocnr,  hmr^ 
ing  large  familiesv  have  ahready  been  denied  any  belpt  Somoi 
out  of  fear,  denied  they  ever  came,  (to  the  conventicle,)  and 
others  have  been  made  to  promise  they  will  come  no  more  $ 
whilst  the  most  part  come  at  the  loss  of  fiiends  and  all  theyi 
have.  When  the  officers  threatened  some  to  take  away  theis 
pay,  they  answered,  «^If  you  Uarv  us  we  will  go;  and 
rather  than  forbear,  we  will  live  on  grass  like  kine," 

These  facts,  in  this  form*  Whitefield  submitted  to  the 
bishop  of  OU  Sarum;  telling  his  k>rdship  plainly,  that- if 
C-«-"»  left  the  church,  ^^  hundreds  would  leave  it  with  him.'' 
The  eflbct,  as  usual,  is  not  known.     The  only  thing  certain 
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is,  that  both  persecution  and  pettj  annoyance  went  on  in  most 
quarters. 

Whitefield  having  done  what  he  could  by  letters,  led  London 
to  visit  these  disturbed  districts,  and  attend  the  association  of 
the  Welsh  Methodists.  On  his  way  he  preached  at  Hampton 
Common;  to  about  **  12,000."  Gillies  does  not  mention  the 
occasion.  It  was  this.  **  A  man  was  hung  in  chains"  there,  that 
day.  **  A  more  miserable  spectacle,"  says  Whitefield,  **  I  have 
not  seen.  I  preached  in  the  morning  to  a  great  auditory,  about 
a  mile  off  from  the  place  of  execution.  I  intended  doing  the 
same  ader  the  criminal  was  turned  off;  but  the  weather  waa 
very  violent.  Thousands  and  thousands  came  and  staid  to 
hear;  but  through  misinformation,  kept  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
while  I  preached  at  the  bottom." 

From  this  he  went  to  Dursley,  one  of  the  seats  of  persecu- 
tion,  to  dare  the  consequences ;  but  although  the  mob  had 
taken  down  an  itinerant  on  the  Sabbath  befoie,  ^  no  one  was 
permitted  to  touch  or  molest "  him.  **  The  word  came  (upon 
them)  with  a  most  gloriously  convincing  power."  He  then 
went  to  his  Tump  again  at  Hampton.  **  1  cannot  tell  you,"  he 
lays,  '^  what  a  solemn  occasion  that  waa  I  They  do,  indeedt 
ha!ng  on  me  to  hear  the  word.  It  ran  and  was  glorified. 
Preaching  in  Gloucestershire  now,  is  like  preaching  at  the 
Tabernacle." 

After  preaching  at  Bristol  and  Bath,  he  went  to  Waterford, 
in  South  Wales,  and  there  presided  at  the  fa-si  Association  of 
tiie  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists.  All  who  know  how  much 
Wales  owes  to  the  meetings  of  this  union,  and  how  often 
and  signally  they  have  been  Pentecostal  scenes,  well  ac- 
counting for,  if  not  excusing,  the  shouts  of  **  Gcgmmyaia 
hendyitiU"  will  learn,  with  pleasure,  that  Whitefield  **  opened 
the  Association."  OiUies,  **l  opened  with  a  close  and 
solemn  discourse  on  walking  with  God.  Afterwards  we  be« 
took  ourselves  to  business,  settling  the  afiairs  of  the  societies, 
till  two  o^clock  in  the  morning."  Next  day  they  sat  till  mid- 
night. «'  All  acknowledged  God  was  with  them."  Thus  be- 
gan that  which  eventually  immortalized  Baloj  (bach!)  and 
sainted  Charles, 

In  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  he  went  to  Cardiff,  and  again 
made  '*  the  greatest  scoffers  quiet."  But  at  Swansea,  the  ef* 
feet  was  so  great,  that  he  wrote  off  to  a  friend  after  preaching, 
**  Swansea  is  taken !  t  never  preached  with  a  more  convinc- 
ing power.     Free  grace  for  ever !  "     From  this  he  went  to 
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Caennarthen,  and  preached  from  **the  top  of  the  Cross." 
The  great  sessions  were  then  sitting.  "  The  justices,"  he  says^ 
■*  desired  I  would  stay  till  they  rose,  and  they  would  come. 
Accordingly  they  did,  and  many  thousands  more,  and  several 
people  of  quality."  He  was  still  more  pleased,  however, 
with  an  audience  **  of  several  thousand  souls  at  Jefferson," 
because  they  were  *'  very  like  the  Kingnoood  colliers  ;  and  at 
Llassivran,  because  he  had,  **as  it  were,  a  Moorfields  con- 
gregation," and  chiefly  because  ^^  Jerusalem  sinners  bring 
most  gloiy  to  Christ." 

Wlulst  thus  in  what  he  calls  '^a  new  and  very  unthought>of 
world,"  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lam  preached 
against  him  by  name  on  the  Sabbath-day,  much  and  violently. 
This  defeated  its  own  purpose.  To  his  surprise,  on  crossing 
the  ferry  at  Lam,  one  vessel  fired  a  salute,  and  several  hoisted 
their  flags  as  tokens  of  respect  and  welcome. 

During  this  itineracy  in  Wales  he  travelled,  he  says,  **  four 
hundred  miles  in  three  weeks,  spent  three  days  in  attending 
two  associations,  preached  about  forty  times,  visited  about 
thirteen  towns,  and  passed  through  seven  counties."  Lett. 
514.  At  the  close  of  this  tour,  his  first  question  to  himself 
was,  **  Where  shall  I  go  next  /  "  He  was  at  a  loss  to  deter^ 
mine.  **  A  visit  to  Yorkshire  would  be  very  agreeable.  Per- 
haps Exeter  and  Cornwall  may  be  the  next  places.  That  is 
dry  ground.  I  love  to  range  in  such  places."  He  determiflh 
ea,  however,  to  make,  first,  one  more  attack  upon  the  prince 
of  darkness  in  Moorfields.  This  he  did ;  and  one  of  its  ef- 
fects wast  that  he  was  enabled  to  remit  £25  to  Geoigia,  in 
addition  to  £100  sent  out  by  his  brother's  ship  a  little  before. 
**  Grace,  grace,"  he  exclaims  in  his  letter  to  Habersham,  **  I 
have  paid  all  that  is  due  in  England,  and  have  sent  you  £96 
by  the  bearer.     God  willing,  I  will  remit  you  more  soon." 

After  a  few  weeks,  he  left  London  again  for  Gloucester- 
shire, to  *^  strengthen  the  persecuted,"  or  to  share  the  brwfd 
with  Cennickt  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  He  thus  describes 
bim  at  this  time  :  **  He  is  traly  a  great  soul !  one  of  those 
weak  things,  which  God  has  chosen  to  confound  the  strong. 
Such  a  haxdy  worker  with  his  hands,  and  hearty  preacher  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  scarce  known  All  call  him  a  second 
Bunyan."  Having  countenanced  and  consoled  Cennick,  he 
went  to  Bristol.  On  his  arrival  he  learned  that  the  king  had 
fought  and  conquered  in  Germany.  Whitefield  did  not  know 
before,  that  Gaoaoa  had  joined  the  army.    He,  therefore, 
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gatd,  wiA  his  chanu^ristie  simplicity  and  loyalty » *^I  had  ob- 
served for  some  time  past,  when  praying  for  him,  that,  whether 
I  would  or  not,  oui  came  this  petition,-— Lord,  cover  thou  his 
liead  in  the  day  of  battle*  While  praying,  I  wondered  why  I 
prayed  so  ;  not  knowing  he  was  gone  to  fight*  This  gave 
me  confidence."  Lett  124.  He  had  need  of  it ;  for  his 
own  day  of  battle  was  at  hand.  A  letter  came  to  him  from 
his  itinerant  at  Hampton,  urging  him  to  place  himself  in  the 
breach*  The  appeal,  as  will  be  seen,  was  not  likely  to  be 
lost  on  Whitefield.  *'  On  Sabbath  morning,"  says  the  writer, 
**  about  twenty  of  the  society  met  In  the  afternoon,  the  mob 
came  to  my  house,  demanding  me  to  come  down*  I  asked, 
by  what  authority  they  did  so  T  They  swore  they  would  have 
me*  Then  said  I,  you  shall,  so  they  took  me  to  the  lime^pitf 
(for  skins,)  and  threw  me  in*  But  oh,  what  a  power  of  God 
was  on  my  soul  I  I  thought,  with  Stephen,  the  heavens  open- 
ed to  my  sight,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  was  ready  to  receive  me. 
I  believe  my  undaunted  courage  shook  some  of  them*  I  told 
them,  I  should  meet  them  at  the  judgment*seat,  and  then 
their  faces  would  gather  paleness*  They  let  me  out,— and  I 
came  home  and  prayed  with  the  people  who  were  there.  Af» 
ter  that,  I  exhorted.  And  when  I  was  concludiiig,  the  mob 
came  again,  and  took  me  to  a  brook  to  throw  me  in  there. 
They  told  me,  they  would  let  me  go,  if  I  would  forbear 
preaching  for  a  month*  I  would  make  no  such  promise*  So 
forward  1  went  One  of  them  threw  me  in,  and  I  went  to  the 
bottom,  but  came  up  again,  with  my  hands  ehaped  together. 
I  did  not  desire  to  come  out  until  they  fetched  me.  Accord- 
ingly, in  jumped  one  or  two  of  them,  and  took  me  out  But 
then,  one  nudiciously  and  cowardly  pushed  me  in  again,  and 
nmch  cut  and  bruised  one  of  my  legs  against  a  stone.  Some 
of  the  others  were  going  to  throw  him  in  for  doing  so*  I 
came  home  talking  with  them.  Many  seemed  to  repent  dT 
what  they  had  done,  and  promised  to  molest  me  no  more. 
The  ekitf  says,  he  will  in  nowise  touch  me  again*  Maof 
advise  us  to  prosecute  them :  but  if  they  are  quiet,  I  am  con* 
tent,  and  can  say  from  the  heart,  'Father,  forgive  them.'  I 
should  he  glad  i£you  would  be  here  next  Sunday."  Thoaum 
Adanu. 

Whitefield  was  soon  on  the  spot  1  <«  On  Thursday  I  came 
here,  and  expected  to  be  attacked ;  because  I  had  heard  that 
the  mob  had  threatened  that,  if  ever  I  came  there  again,  they 
would  have  a  piece  of  my  bhick  gown  to  make  iQ»r«w  with« 
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No  sooner  had  I  entered  the  town«  but  I  heard  and  saw  the 
signals  ;  such  as  blowing  of  komsj  and  ringing  of  beUs^  for 
gathering  the  mob.  My  soul  was  kept  quite  easy.  I  preach- 
ed on  a  large  glass-plat  I  finished  just  as  the  ringleader  of 
the  mob  broke  in  upon  us.  One  of  them  called  me  coward* 
I  then  went  to  the  house  and  preached  on  the  stair-case,  to  a 
large  number  of  serious  souls  :  but  the  troubles  in  Israel  soon 
came  in  to  mock  and  mob  us.  But,  feeling  what  I  never  felt 
before,  as  I  have  very  little  natural  courage^ — strength  and 
power  from  above, — I  leaped  down-stairs ;  and  all  ran  away 
before  me.  However,  they  continued  making  a  noise  about 
the  house  till  midnight ;  abusing  the  poor  people  as  they  went 
home,  and,  as  we  hear,  they  broke  one  young  kdy's  arm  in 
two  places. 

'^Hearing  that  two  or  three  clergymen  were  in  the  town, 
one  of  whom  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  (query,  of  the  wart) 
I  went  to  them :  but,  alas, — they  laid  the  cause  of  all  the 
grievance  at  my  door ;  but,  by  the  help  of  my  God,  I  shall 
persist  in  preaching,  and  in  encouraging  those  to  do  so,  who 
are  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  As  I  came  out  from  the  cler* 
gymen,  two  of  the  unhappy  mobbers  wen  particularly  inso- 
lent, and  huzzaed  us  out  of  town.  Let  us  *  rejoice  and  be  ex« 
ceeding  glad,*  for  now,  I  humbly  hope,  I  begin  to  be  a  disci* 
pie  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  to  suffer  for  Him  is  given  unto  me.'' 

Whitefield  had  to  **  appeal  unto  Gsesar  "  for  justice,  in  this 
case.  The  trial  of  the  Hampton  rioters  came  on  very  soon 
ailer  the  sudden  death  of  his  only  son ;  and  as  the  preparation 
and  bustle  of  the  affair  diverted  him  somewhat  from  brooding 
upon  his  losst  I  have  connected  the  report  with  his  domestie 
life. 

About  this  time,  a  motion  was  made  at  one  of  the  associft* 
tions  in  Wales,  whilst  Whitefield  was  present,  to  separate 
from  the  established  church.  This  grieved  him  much,  al« 
though  it  was  made  only  by  '*  a  few  contracted  spirits,'^  as  he 
calls  them.  ^  By  far  the  greater  part  most  strenuously  op* 
posed  it,'^  and  agreed  to  go  on  as  usual,  because  they  enjoyed 
such  **  great  liberty  under  the  mild  and  paternal  government 
of  his  Majesty.''  Thus,  with  all  his  attachment  to  the  church, 
Whitefield  was  too  honest  to  ascribe  any  of  his  liberty  to  her 
government.  His  definitiqp  of  liberty,  at  this  association,  is 
characteristic  of  himself  and  his  coadjutors  ;-^'^  the  privilege 
of  ranging  up  and  down,  preaching  repentance  to  those  multi* 
tttdes,  who  come  neither  to  church  nor  meeting,  but  who  are 
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led  from  curiosilj  to  follow  vs  into  the  fields ; '' — a  ffmHege^ 
which  very  few  extrciu  now,  however  many  would  contend 
for  it.  The  crushing  of  Sidmouth's  bill  was  not  followed  by 
much  field  preaching. 

In  the  course  of  his  itineracy  this  year,  Wfaitefield  Tisitad 
Exeter  twice,  and  created  a  stir  which  turned  the  bishop  into 
a  pamphleteer.    Lavuigton  had  heard  of  the  ^  enthusiasm  c£ 
die  Methodists,^  and  now  he  saw  it.     It  direw  ten  thousand 
of  his  flock  out  to  Southern  Bay,  and  sereral  of  his  clergy  out 
of  their  stalls  into  the  fields,  to  hear  Whitefield.    Some  of  thm 
latter,  however,  ^  went  off,"  when  **  the  Lord  made  way  for 
himself  into  the  hearts  of  the  people*''    Having  introduced 
this  leaven  into  the  ci^,  Whitefield  left  it  to  ferment  for  two 
months,  and  then  returned,  determined  to  be  **  all  heart  and  nil 
humility,  at  the  same  time."    The  result  was,  ^  die  common 
people  began  to  feel,  and  even  some  of  the  pdiU  were  much 
affected,*'  although  in  the  fields.     This  will  account  for  Lik- 
vington's  tirades  against  itinerant  preaching.    The  bish<^  had 
the  insolence  to  insinuate,  though  not  the  boldness  to  say, 
that  the  Methodist  preachers,  ^  as  well  as  8L  Antkomy^  were 
attended  with  a  sturdy  set  of  followem,  as  their  guards,  armed 
with  clubs  under  their  clothes,  menacing  and  threatenmg  such 
as  should  dare  to  apeak  lightly  of  their  apostle.    I  have  oflea 
heard  it  affirmed."    In  the  same  mean  spirit  Lavington  chose 
to  forget,  that  itineracy  had  been  practised  by  other  chnrches 
dian  St  Anthony's,    knoz  provided  for  it  in  Scotland,  in  Us 
•«  First  Book  of  Discipline."     Queen  £lizabedi  appointed 
twelve,  to  travel  condnually.    By  die  way,  who  podcets  the 
eakuyof  the  church  itineracy  now ;  for  the  moHt  is  neglect* 
ed  1  Whitefield  knew  both  the  legitimacy  of  his  office  and  the 
need  of  it ;  and  therefore  persisted  in  Exeter,  until  the  bishop 
saw  nearly  "  a  third  part  of  the  city"  attendinff  on  ^  the  woid 
preached  "  in  the  fields  ;  and  until  he  himself  could  say,  **  I 
am  here,  as  in  Scodand,  and  New  England.    Praise  to  free 
grace  !  Here  is  woik  enough  for  months.    The  weather  is 
favourable :  raii^e,  therefore,  I  must  and  will !  "  Lett. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  his  visit,  he  went  to 
Ottery  to  preach  in  the  market>place ;  but  just  as  he  named 
his  text,  the  belie  rang.  He  then  went  to  the  fields,  and  the 
people  ran  afker  him  ^*  in  droves."  On  his  way,  one  of  the 
dergymen,  with  the  same  zed  as  the  bell-ringers,  question- 
ed  his  audiority,  and  denounced  the  meeting  as  illegd  and  as 
a  riot    ^I  answered  him  pertinendy,  as  I  thought,  nod 
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dftowed  my  authority  by  preachiiig  from  these  wordsy  ^  60 
ye  into  all  the  workiy  and  pieach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
tore.' " 

Next  day  he  went  to  Biddeford,  and  was  much  pleased  to 
find  there  a  clergyman,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
lately  preached  three  times  in  one  day,  and  rode  forty  miles : 
but  says  Whitefield,  **  he  is  not  above  one  year  old  in  the 
school  of  Christ *'  "^  Dear  Hervey,"  he  says,  ««laid  the 
blessed  foundation,  whilst  a  curate  here."  Such  was  the 
**  £dinbur^«like''  effect  of  a  sermon  in  the  dissenting  cha- 
pel, tlrai  1^  wrote  off  to  the  Tabernacle,  ^  I  cannot  think  of 
nestUng  in  London.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  that  I 
should  go  from  place  to  place*'*  Accordingly,  instead  of 
nestling,  he  fiew  into  Cornwall,  and  alighted  once  again  in  a 
ekurckj  at  St.  Crennis.  **  Many,  many  prayers,"  it  seems, 
*«  had  been  put  up  by  the  good  rector  and  others,  for  an  out- 
pouring of  God's  blessed  Spirit."—^*  They  were  answered. 
Arrows  of  conviction  fled  so  thick  and  fast,  and  such  a  uni- 
versal weeping  prevailed  from  one  end  of  the  congregation  to 
the  other,  that  good  Mr.  J  could  not  help  going  from 

seat  (o  seat  to  comfort  the  wounded  souls."  After  preaching 
some  time  in  Cornwall  thus,  he  said,  **  But  I  must  away  to 
Biddeford,  just  to  give  Satan  another  stroke,  and  then  return 
the  way  I  came  to  the  great  metropolis." 

It  was  now  winter ;  **  but  the  Lord,"  he  says,  *^  warms  my 
heart"  In  this  spirit  he  came  to  Birmingluim.  There  he 
heard  of  the  mobs  which  had  been  stirred  up  at  Wednesbuiy, 
SMinst  the  Wesleyaas,  by  a  sermon  in  the  church ;  of  which 
Wesley  says,  ^  I  never  Wsard  so  wicked  a  sermon,  delivered 
with  such  bitterness  of  voice  and  manner."  Its  effect,  as  is 
well  known,  was  almost  murder.  Ill  as  Adams  was  treated 
at  Hampton,  it  was  mercifully,  compared  with  the  fiend-like 
assault  upon  Wesley.  Whitefield  went  to  Wednesbury,  and 
was  well  received.  **  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  says,  *•  what  a 
sweet  melting  time  there  was.  Many  were  in  tears."  Next 
day,  however,  whilst  preaching  at  Mare  Green,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, **  several  clods  were  thrown,"  one  of  which  fell 
on  his  head,  and  another  struck  his  fingers,  whilst  he  was 
praying.  He  then  returned  to  Birmingham,  and  preached  to 
many  Uiousands  on  a  common,  with  great  effect  When  he 
went  on  the  ground,  a  regiment  of  soldiers  were  exercising ; 
but  the  officers,  when  they  saw  him,  dismissed  them,  and  pro- 
nused  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance. 
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Whitefiekl  closed  this  itineracy  by  a  visit  to  his  old  friend 
Mr.  Williams  of  Kidderminster.  In  his  house^  he  recognized 
«<  a  sweet  savour,"  amodgst  the  visitors,  **  of  good  Baxter^s 
doctrine,  works,  and  discipline,  remaining  until  this  day." 
That  savour  he  did  not  find  in  Baxter's  church ;  its  bells  were 
rung  whilst  he  was  preaching;  and  that  by  men  who  **  had 
promised  not  to  do  so." 

On  his  return  to  London,  Whitefield  had  to  sustain  the 
loss  of  his  child,  to  prosecute  the  Hampton  rioters,  and  to  an- 
swer some  pamphlets,  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  revisiting 
America.  In  June,  1744,  he  engaged  his  passage  from  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  the  captain  of  the  vessel  refused  to  let  him  on 
board,  when  the  time  to  sail  came,  lest  he  should  ^  spoil 
the  sailors."  He  had,  therefore,  to  go  to  Plymouth  for  a 
vessel. 

Whilst  at  Plymouth,  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  be- 
ing murdered.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival,  a  bear  and  drum 
were  paraded  on  the  ground  where  he  was  expected  to  preach. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  preach  that  night.  Next  night  he  did; 
and  after  returning  to  his  inn,  some  ruffians,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  **  hue-and-cry"  warrant,  broke  into  his  room,  and 
insulted  him.  This  led  him  to  remove  to  private  lodgings. 
Again  he  preached  and  visited  the  French  prisoners,  without 
any  thing  happening  to  awaken  fear  or  suspicion.  That 
night,  however,  his  landlady  informed  him,  that  ^^  a  well- 
dressed  gentleman  desired  to  speak  with  him."—*'  Imagin- 
ing," he  says,  **  that  it  was  some  Nieodemiie^  I  desired  him 
to  be  brought  up.  He  came,  and  sat  down  by  my  bed' 
aide ;  told  me  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  a  man  of  war ;  congrat- 
ulated me  on  the  success  of  my  ministry,  and  expressed  him- 
self much  concerned  from  being  detained  from  hearing  me. 
He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  him  1  I  answered,  no.  He  re- 
plied, his  name  was  Cadogeui,  I  rejoined,  I  had  seen  one 
Mr.  Gadogan,  formerly  an  officer  at  Georgia,  about  a  fortnight 
ago  at  Bristol.  Upon  this,  he  immediately  rose  up,  uttering 
the  most  abusive  language ;  calling  me  dog,  rogue,  villain  ; 
and  beat  me  most  unmercifully  with  his  gold-headed  cane. 
As  you  know  I  have  not  much  natural  courage,  guess  how 
surprised  I  was !  Being  apprehensive  that  he  intended  to 
shoot  or  stab  me,  I  underwent  all  the  fears  of  a  sudden,  vio- 
lent death. 

'*It  providentially  happened,  that  my  hostess  and  her 
daughter,  hearing  me  cry  *  tmarder^^  rushed  into  the  room. 
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Mod  seised  kim  hj  the  collar.  However,  be  immedieteij  duh 
engaf  ed  himself  from  theiBt  and  repeated  hia  blows  upon  me. 
The  cry  of  *  murder'  was  repeated ;  wfaicb  puttinf  him  ia 
some  terror,  he  made  towards  the  chamber  door,  from  whence 
the  good  woman  pushed  him  down  stairs. 

**  At  the  bottom,  a  stemid  cried  out,  *  Take  courage,  I  am 
ready  to  help  you.'  Accordingly,  whilst  the  other  was  esca|^ 
iBg,  he  rushed  up ;  and,  iinduig  one  of  Ibe  wooMn  coming 
down,  be  took  ber  by  the  heeb^  and  threw  ber  upon  the  stairs, 
by  which  ber  back  was  almost  bvoken.  By  this  time,  the 
aeif^iboucbeod  was  alarmed.  Unwilling  to  add  to  it,  I  desifw 
ed  the  doors  to  be  shut,  and  retired  to  rest." 

This  mysterious  affair  Wbitefield  did  not  prosecute  for,  al- 
though much  urged  4o  do  so.  «« I  am  better  employed,"  b6 
says,  •*  being  greatly  blessed  in  preaching  the  gospel.  I 
was  well  paid  for  what  I  had  suffered ;  curiosity  faaving  led, 
perhaps,  two  thousand  more  than  ordinary  to  see  and  hear  a 
nsaa  that  had  like  to  have  been  murdered  in  his  bed.  Thus 
nil  things  work  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospd. 

'  Thus  Satan  thwarts,  and  men  object. 
And  yet  the  thing  they  thwart  effect,*" 

The  only  explanation  of  this  outrage  that  I  know  of,  only 
rendered  it  more  mysterious.  "  I  bad,"  he  nays,  **  some  par* 
ticular  information  about  the  late  odd  adventure.  It  seems, 
four  gentlemen  came  to  the  bouse  of  one  of  my  friends,  kind- 
ly inquiring  for  me  ;  and  desiring  to  know  where  I  lodgedl 
tbat  they  might  come  and  pay  their  respecU.  He  directed 
them*    Some  time  afterwards,  I  received  a  letter,  informing 

me  tbat  the  writer  was  a  nephew  to  Mr.  S ^  an  eminent 

attorney  at  New-Tork ;  that  be  bad  the  pleasure  of  supping 
wiUi  me  at  his  uncle's  house;  and  desired  my  company  to  mm 
with  him  and  a  few  more  friends  at  a  tavern.  I  sent  him  wor£ 
tbat  it  was  not  customary  for  me  to  sup  out  at  taverns ;  but 
sbould  be  glad  of  his  company,  out  of  respect  to  his  uncle,  to 
eat  a  morsel  with  him  at  my  lodgings.  He  came.  We  sup- 
ped ;  and  I  observed  that  he  looked  around  him  frequently, 
and  seemed  veiy  a^seii^.  But  having  no  suspicion,  I  con- 
tinued in  conversation  with  him  and  my  other  friends,  unti 
we  parted. 

**  This,  I  now  find,  waa  to  have  been  the  a99a9nn.  On 
being  interrogated  by  his  companions,  on  his  return  to  the 
tavern,  about  what  he  had  done,  he  answered,  that  being  so 
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civilly  used  he  had  not  the  heart  to  touch  me.  Upon  which, 
as  I  am  informed,  the  person  who  assaulted  me  laid  a  wager 
of  ten  guineas  that  he  would  do  my  business  for  me.  Some 
aay,  that  they  took  his  sword  from  him  ; — which  I  suppose 
they  did,  for  I  saw  and  felt  only  the  weight  of  his  cane." 

The  deserved  odium  of  this  dastardly  attack  must  be 
equally  divided  between  England  and  America.  That  the 
volunteer  assassin  was  an  American,  there  can  be  no  more 
doubt,  thad  that  the  bravo  was  an  Englishman.  Whitefield 
could  not  have  mistaken  the  former.  Indeed,  it  was  **  out  of 
respect "  to  his  uncle  in  New-Tork,  that  he  welcomed  the 
nephew  without  hesitation. 

He  availed  himself  adroitly  of  the  notoriety  thus  given  to 
him  in  Plymouth,  to  divide  public  attention  with  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  who  was  there  at  the  time  confirming.  **  Could 
you  think  it,"  he  says,  '*  I  have  been  preaching  a  confirmation 
sermon  I  Do  you  ask  me  where  ?  In  a  Quaker's  field.  As  I 
saw  thousands  flocked  to  the  church  to  have  the  bishop's  hand 
imposed  upon  them,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  let  them  have 
a  word  of  exhortation,  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

This  confirmation  sermon  produced  one  good  effect,  equal 
at  least  to  any  that  resulted  from  the  confirmation  itself.  The 
late  Rev.  Henry  Tanner,  then  a  young  man,  and  a  ship- 
builder, had  just  come  to  Plymouth,  in  search  of  employment 
at  the  dock.  Whitefield's  powerful  voice  from  the  field  ar- 
rested his  attention,  and  that  of  his  fellow-workmen.  They 
deemed  him  niad,  and  determined  to  capsize  him  from  his 
block.  Nor  was  this  all :  they  went,  not  imly  to  throw  him 
down  from  his  stand,  but  with  their  pockets  fiill  of  stones,  **to 
injure  the  mad  parson."     Dr,  Hawker's  Life  of  Tanner. 

Tanner's  resolution  failed  him  when  he  saw  Whitefield  with 
open  arms  and  gushing  tears,  entreating  '<poor  lost  sinners'' 
to  come  to  Christ  He  went  home  much  impressed,  and  re- 
solved to  hear  the  preacher  again  next  evening.  He  did.  The 
text  was,  '*  Beginning  at  Jerusalem."  Whitdield  ^'  depicted 
the  cruel  murder  of  the  Lord  of  life  "  there.  Then,  turning 
to  the  spot  where  Tanner  stood,  he  said,  *«Tou  are  reflecting 
on  the  cruelty  of  these  inhuman  butchers,  who  imbrued  their 
hands  in  innocent  blood."  At  this  moment  his  eye  fell  upon 
Tanner,  and  his  lips  said,  »«  Thou  art  theman."  The  convicted 
smner  was  forced  to  cry,  *'  God  be  merciful  to  me."  White- 
field  saw  the  effect,  and  met  the  emotion  with  a  burst  of  ten- 
derness which  cheered  the  penitent.     Another  sermon,  on 
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Jacob's  vision  of  the  Bethel  ladder,  led  Tanner  up  to  the 
Lamb  slain  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  thus  gave  him  both 
joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

The  advances  he  made,  from  this  time,  in  religious  know- 
ledge and  experience,  were  great  and  rapid.  They  eventually 
encouraged  and  enabled  him  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel 
to  others.  This  he  did  with  such  success,  that  even  Dr. 
Hawker  (that  strange  compound  of  spirituality  and  absurdity,) 
acknowledges  that  Tanner  seldom  preached  *'one  sermon  in 
vain."  Tanner's  frequent  prayer  was,  that  he  might  die  in  his 
Master's  work.  His  petition  was  granted.  He  broke  down 
in  the  pulpit,  before  he  could  finish  his  sennon ;  and  soon  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus.     Life  by  Hawker. 

This  was  not  the  only  good  effect  of  Whitefield's  detention 
at  Plymouth.  Some  of  the  very  persons  who  opposed  him  at 
first,  offered  him  ^*  a  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  with  walls, 
for  a  society-house."  No  wonder :  for  he  came  from  the 
docks  every  evening,  *'  with  great  companies,  singing  and 
praising  God."  Letter$.  As  he  was  now  about  to  leave  for 
America,  he  communicated  the  glad  tidings  of  this  new  open- 
ing to  Cennick  ;  and  wrote  to  those  who  had  most  influence 
over  him — ^  Brother  Cennick  must  come  to  these  parts  soon." 
One  thing  he  wrote  for  his  encouragement  was,  that  the  ferry* 
men,  who  were  like  Levi  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  would  take 
nothing  of  the  multitude  who  came  to  hear  him  preach.  They 
said,  ^*  God  forbid  that  we  should  sell  the  word  of  God." 
Thus  preserved  and  blessed,  he  embiirked  for  America  witl| 
tvo  Kenr  EngliMud  friends. 
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CHAPTER   XIY. 

WKKTXFIlXiD    ITINBEATIIIO     lH    AMBBICA. 
1744. 

•*  Iif  the  begiaaing  of  Aagost,  1744^  Whitefield  embarked, 
diough  in  a  poor  state  of  health ;  and  after  a  tedioiis  passage 
of  eleren  weeks,  arrived  at  York."  GiUus,  He  sailed 
ftom  Pljrmoath,  with  nearly  a  hundred  and  ^y  ships,  under 
•evend  cenroy».  It  was,  howerer,  **  futt  six  weeks"  before 
thej  reached  the  Western  Islands.  This  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  wind.  When  the  wind  did  spring  up,  one  of  the  tob- 
seb,  idnch  missed  stairs,  drove  right  npon  his  ship ;  striking 
her  mainsail  into  the  bowsprit.  WhitefiekTs  vessel*  being 
large,  sustained  little  damage ;  but  the  other  received  a  blow, 
which  disabled  and  well  nigh  sunk  her.  The  cries  and 
groans  of  her  crew,  he  says,  **  were  mwfiiif" 

He  had  been  siagiBg  a  hjiBn  on  deck  when  die  concussion 
took  place.  This  fact,  with  the  news  of  die  concussion,  wae 
communicated  to  the  cenvoj.  It  Anew  out,  he  ssjrs,  the  re- 
mark, **  This  is  your  prajrinB  and  be  damned !  with  many 
sayings  of  the  like  nature."  He  adds,  ^this,  I  must  own, 
shocked  me  more  than  the  striking  of  the  ship."  It  did 
not,  however,  stop  nor  intimidate  him.  **  I  called  my  friends 
together,  and  broke  out  into  these  words  in  prayer :— God  of 
the  sea  and  God  of  the  dry  land,  this  is  a  night  of  rebuke  and 
blasphemy  !  Show  thyself,  O  God,  and  take  us  under  thine 
own  immediate  protecticm.  Be  thou  our  Convoy,  and  make 
a  difference  between  those  who  fear  thee,  and  those  that  fear 
thee  not" 

Providence  soon  made  a  difference  !  Next  day,  a  *^  violent 
Euroclydon  arose,"  which  **  battered  and  sent  away  our  con- 
voy, so  that  we  saw  him  no  more  all  the  voyage."  Letten* 
Whitefield,  at  first,  thought  this  ^  no  loss  :  "  but  when  two 
strange  sail  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  preparation  was 
made  for  action  by  mounting  guns,  slinging  hammocks  on  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  encircling  the  masts  with  chains,  he 
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(being  "  natara]]y  a  coward,'*  as  he  saya)  found  it  **  formida- 
ble to  have  no  convoj.  The  vessels  were,  however,  only  |>aii 
of  their  own  fleet .  This  was  a  pleasant  discovery  to  more 
dian  the  skulking  chaplain  in  the  hoUi  of  the  ship.  *^  The 
captain,  on  clearing  the  cabin,  said,  *  Afler  all,  this  is  the  best 
fighting.'  Tou  may  be  sure  I  concurred,  praying  that  all  our 
conflicts  with  spiritual  enemies  might  at  last  terminate  in  a 
thorough  cleansing  and  an  eternal  purification  of  the  defiled 
cabin  of  our  hearts."     Letters, 

No  other  accident  occurred  during  the  voyage.  Its  tedi- 
ousness  overcame  his  patience,  however,  when  he  saw  the 
port  In  order  to  land  a  few  hours  sooner  than  the  vessel,  he 
went  on  board  a  smack  in  the  bay;  but  darkness  coming  on 
she  missed  her  course  and  was  tossed  about  all  night.  Un* 
fortunately,  too,  she  had  no  provisions,  and  he  was  so 
hungry  that  he  "  could  have  gnawed  the  very  boards."  Be- 
sides this  he  was  sufiering  from  "nervous  cholic."  Altogether 
he.was  thoroughly  mortified,  until  a  man  lying  at  his  elbow  io 
the  cabin,  began  to  talk  of  "  one  Mr.  Whitefield,  for  whose 
arrival  the  new  lights  in  New  England  "  were  watching  and 
prajring.  "This,''  he  says,  "made  me  take  courage.  I  con* 
tinned  undiscovered  ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  in  answer,  I  trust, 
to  new-light  prayers,  we  arrived  safe." 

He  was  received  at  York  by  a  physician,  once  a  notorious 
deist,  who  had  been  converted  under  his  ministry.  This  was 
a  signal  providence;  for  in  about  half  an  hour  after  he  entered 
the  doctor's  house,  he  became  racked  with  cholic,  and  con^ 
vulsed  from  the  **  waist  to  the  toes."  A  *'total  convulsion" 
was  apprehended  by  the  pbjrsician.  He  himself  dreaded 
delirium,  and  implored  his  weeping  wife  and  friends  not  to  be 
^surprised  if  he  uttered  any  thing  wrong."  Both  fears,  how- 
ever, were  soon  allayed :  but  he  was  brought  so  low  that  he 
could  not  ^*bear  the  sound  of  the  tread  of  a  foot,  or  the  voice 
of  friends."  Four  days  elapsed  before  nature  could  be  re- 
lieved ;  and  for  weeks  he  had  to  be  carried  like  a  child* 
The  fact  is,  he  had  eaten  ^'eageriy  "  of  some  potatoes,  during 
his  gnawing  hunger  on  board  the  smack,  and  they  had  re- 
maiTOd  on  &e  stomach  undigested.  They  were  not  even 
•*  discoloured,"  when  they  were  removed. 

When  Whitefield  recovered,  the  excellent  though  eccentrie 
Moody,  the  minister  of  York,  called  upon  him,  and  accosted 
bim  thus :  **  Sir,  you  are  first  welcome  to  America ;  second- 
ly, to  New  England ;  thirdly,  to  all  faithful  miiiisters  in  New 
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England ;  fourtUy*  to  all  tbe  good  people  ib  New  Eogfond  ; 
fifthly»  to  jail  the  good  people  of  York ;  and  suthly  and  lastly, 
to  me^  dear  »»« lose  than  the  least  of  all."  This  welcome  waa 
followed  by  an  ui^nt  request  for  a  sermovi.  WhitefieM  he- 
aitated  for  a  time ;  but  ^  good  old  Mr*  Moody  "  did  not  give 
Um  the  benefit  of  his  own  favourite  maxim,  ^^  When  you  know 
not  what  to  do«— you  must  not  do  you  know  not  what"  This* 
however,  be  did.  He  preached,  and  immediately  after  wtad, 
over  the  ferry  to  Portsmouth.  As  Kiigbt  be  expected,  he 
caught  cold,  and  waa  again  brought  to  the  gates  of  death. 
Three  physicians  attended  him  during  the  ni|^ 

With  his  usual  simplicity,  he  says,  **  My  paiaa  returned  ; 
httt  what  gave  me  meet  concern  was,  that  notiGe  had  been 
given  of  my  being  to  preach  next  evening.  I  fek  a  divine  lifin 
diUiuU  from  my  aninial  life,  which  made  me,  as  it  wete,  laugh 
at  my  pains,  though  every  one  thought  I  was  *  taken  with 
dsath.'  My  dear  lork  physician  was  then  about  to  adminiater 
%  medicine.  I,  on  a  sudden,  cried  out.  Doctor,  my  pains  are 
suspended  ;  by  the  help  of  God,  I'll  go  and  preach,r-and  thea 
oome  home  apd  die !  With  some  difficulty  I  reached  the  pul^ 
nit.  All  looked  quite  surprised,  as  though  they  saw  one  risea 
from  the  dead.  Indeed,  I  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  told 
them  they  must  look  upon  me  as  a  dying  man,  come  to  bear 
my  dying  testimony  to  the  truths  I  had  formerly  preached  to 
them.  All  seemed  melted,  and  were  drowned  in  tears.  The 
cry  after  me,  when  I  left  the  pulpit,  waa  Mke  the  cry  of  siacere 
mourners  when  attending  the  funeral  of  a  dear  departed  friend. 
Upon  my  c<Hning  home,  I  waa  feid  on  a  bed  upon  the  ground* 
qaar  the  fire,  and  I  heard  them  say,  *He  is  gmte  I '  But  God 
was  pleased  to  order  it  otherwise.     I  giadui^y  recovered.*' 

Gillies  has  added  to  this  account  an  interesting  anecdote, 
from  some  of  Whitefiekl's  papem.  «^  A  poor  negro  woman 
insisted  upon  seeing  the  invalid,  when  he  began  to  recoyet • 
She  came  in,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  looked  eamesi* 
ly  in  his  face.  She  then  said,  in  broken  accents,  'Masaa, 
you  just  go  to  heaven's  gale.  But  Jesus  Christ  said.  Get 
you  down,  get  you  down,  you  must  not  come  here  ye4 :  go 
first,  and  call  some  more  poor  negroes.'  I  prayed  to  the 
Lord  that,  if  I  was  to  live,  this  might  be  the  event."    GiUiu. 

He  thought  himself  "dying  indeed,"  when  he  was  kid 
near  the  fire,  after  preaching.  Bot  when  he  recollected  ''  die 
life  and  power  which  spread  all  around,"  whilst  **  expecting 
to  stretch  into  eternity,"  he  said,  "^I  thought  it  was  worth  dy- 
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iog  for  a  thousand  times  I"  In  tivce  weeks  after,  be  was  able 
to  go  to  Boston,  tbougb  still  very  weak.  His  arrival  was  an- 
nounced thus  in  Prince's  Cbristian  History:  **The  Rev. 
Oeofge  Whitefield  was  so  ftir  revived,  as  to  be  able  to  set  oat 
from  Portanioiitb  to  Boston,  whither  he  came  in  a  very  feeble 
state,  the  Monday  evening  after :  since  which  he  hsLS  been 
able  to  preach  in  several  of  our  largest  houses  of  pobKc  wor- 
ship, with  great  and  growing  success.  He  comes  with  the 
aame  extraordinary  spirit  of  meekness,  sweetness,  and  uni- 
versal benevolence,  as  before.  In  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
separation  and  bigotry^  he  is  still  for  holding  communion  with 
all  Protestant  churches.  In  opposition  to  enikunatmj  he. 
preaches  a  close  adherence  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  trying  all  impressions  by  them,  and  of  rejecting  as  de- 
losion  whatever  is  not  agreeable  to  them.  In  opposition  to 
OHtmomumisfn^  he  preaches  up  all  kinds  of  relative  and  reli- 
gious duties— though  to  be  performed  in  the  strength  of 
Christ ;  and  in  short,  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  £nglandt 
and  of  the  first  fethers  of  this  country.  As  before,  he  appliev 
himself  to  the  mmUrsiandimg  of  his  hearers,  and  then  to  their 
aflbctioas.  And  the  more  he  preaches,  the  more  he  con- 
wiees  people  of  their  mbtakes  about  him,  and  increases  their 
satialBction.'*    Ptinn. 

This  defence  was  not  needless  at  the  time.  Both  calum- 
ny and  caricature  had  been  busy  at  Boeton  against  White-* 
field.  Harvard  Golleget  end  half-petrnf  tquibs,  called  ^*  tea* 
timoiiies,''  united  against  him.  A  good  old  puritan  o£  tke 
city  said  of  the  testimonies,  ^  they  do  not  weigh  mueh : "  thin 
was  eifually  true  of  the  more  learned  charges  from  the  coUege* 
Aecordingly  neither  weighed  with  the  public.  They  soon  of« 
iered  to  build  for  Whitefield  ''the  largest  place  ef  worsi^ 
tbat  was  ever  seen  in  Aqnerica*"  This  he  declined.  He  did 
not  decline,  however,  when  the  people  vwted  him  into  the  pul- 
pits of  their  "  shy  pastors."  This  led  him  to  say,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  old  joke,  **  that  the  lord  brethren  of  New  England 
oonkl  tyrannize  as  well  as  the  lord  bishops  of  Old  England." 
**  Well  is  it  at  present,  that  the  people  are  lord  brethren ;  for 
they  have  passed  votes  of  invitation  to  me  to  preach  in  the 
pulpits  ! "  Had  he  been  himself  at  the  time,  however,  he 
wmild  have  gone  rate  the  fields. 

The  cookiess  and  shyness  of  many  ministers  did  not  sur- 
prise him  now.  When  he  was  the  guest  of  Governor  Bet 
Qbert  ea  his  former  visit  to  Boststtr  he  ipiite  understood  the 
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^  civil  nod  "  of  the  clergy,  at  table ;  and  said,  at  the  tiniey 
^  many  who  are  now  extremely  civil,  will  turn  out  my  open 
and  avowed  enemies,''  They  did ;  and  he  said  now,  **  I  have 
been  no  false  prophet."  Still  he  felt  the  difference,  when 
the  clergy,  *^  freed  from  restraints,  appeared  inpuris  naturaH- 
hus.^*  Letters.  He  found  that  *'  the  good  old  man  (Moody) 
judged  too  much  by  his  own  honest  feelings,"  when  he  wel- 
comed him  ^'  to  ah  the  faithful  ministers  of  New  England.'* 
But  Whitefield  soon  forgot  all  who  forgot  him  at  Boston* 
when  the  high  sheriff,  who  was  once  the  leader  of  the  perse* 
cution,  began  to  hear  him,  and  especially  when  lus  ^  spiritual 
levees,"  for  the  awakened,  became  crowded.  At  one  of  them* 
a  very  singular  Bostonian  visited  him  ;^-a  man  of  ready  wit 
and  racy  humour,  who  delighted  in  preaching  over  a  bottle  to 
his  boon  companions.  He  had  gone  to  ^ear  Whitefield,  in 
order  to  get  up  a  new  **  tavern  harangue  :  "  but  when  he  had 
caught  enough  of  the  sermon  for  his  purpose,  and  thus  want- 
ed to  quit  the  church  for  the  inn,  «^  he  found  his  endeavours 
to  get  out  fruitless,  he  was  so  pent  up."  Whilst  thus  fixed, 
and  waiting  for  '*  fresh  matter  of  ridicule,"  he  was  arrested  by 
the  gospel.  That  night  he  went  to  Prince,  full  of  horror,  and 
longing  to  beg  pardon  of  Whitefield.  Prince  encouraged  him 
to  visit  the  preacher.  Whitefield  says  of  him,  **  by  the  pale* 
BOSS,  peueiveness,  and  horror  of  his  countefaance,  I  guessed 
he  was  the  man  of  whom  I  had  been  apprized.  *  Sir,  can  yoa 
forgive  kne? '  he  cried,  in  a  low  but  plaintive  voice.  I  smiled* 
and  said,  *Tes,  sir,  very  readily.'  *  Indeed,  you  cannot,'  he 
said,  when  I  tell  you  all.'  I  then  asked  him  to  sit  down ;  and 
judging  that  he  had  sufficiently  felt  the  lash  of  the  law,  I 
preached  the  gospel  unto  him."  This,  with  other  remarkable 
conversions,  gave  increased  energy  and  influence  to  his 
preaching  in  Boston.  *^  My  bodily  strength,"  he  says,  **  is 
recovered,  and  my  soul  more  than  ever  in  love  with  a  orucified 
Jesus!" 

At  this  time,  the  Cape  Breton  expedition  was  committed  to 
his  friend  Colonel  Pepperell ;  the  first  and  last  native  of  New 
England  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  For  his  success 
at  the  siege  of  Louisburgh,  which  led  to  this  unusual  honour* 
Pepperell  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  Whitefield.  He  gave 
him  a  rallying  motto  for  his  flag,  and  preached  to  his  soldiers 
before  they  embarked.  It  is  painful  to  recollect  this  patron- 
age of  war  by  a  minister  of  peace  !  He  himself  did  not  easily 
get  over  his  scruples  of  conscience.    His  firiend  Shetboume, 
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the  comoiisMiy  of  the  war,  had  to  tell  him,  that  if  he  refased 
men  would  not  enlist.  This  made  him  ^  sleep  and  pray"  oa 
the  subject  It  was,  however,  Lady  Pepperell  who  vanquish- 
ed hiao,  by  assuring  him,  that  **6od  enabled  her  to  give  up 
the  general  to  the  expedition,  for  His  glory,^and  the  good  of 
the  country.''  He  preached  on  the  surrender  of  Louisburgh* 
So  also  did  Mr.  Prince.  The  latter  published  his  sermon* 
Alas,  both  have  had  too  many  imitators ! 

Whitefield  was  now  himself  again,  and  began  to  move 
sou^ward,  hunting  for  souls*  On  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  he 
had  the  privilege  (to  him  unspeakable  !)  of  preaching  by  an 
interpreter  ^  to  some  converted  Indians,  and  of  seeing  nearly 
fiAy  young  ones  in  one  schooU  learning  the  Assembly's  Ca* 
techism.'^  This  was  at  one  of  Brainerd's  stations ;  and  thus 
doubly  interesting  to  him. 

His  reception  at  Philadelphia  was  very  flattering.  The 
place  erected  for  him  on  his  former  visit  was  flourishing,  and 
its  managers  <^ered  him  £800  a  year,  with  liber^  to  travel 
six  months  a  year  wherever  he  chose,  if  he  would  become 
their  pastor.  This  pleased  him,  although  he  declined  the  ofier 
at  once.  He  was  more  pleasedt  however,  to  learn,  that  after 
his  former  visit  there  were  so  many  under  ^  soul-sickness," 
that  even  Gilbert  Tennent's  feet  were  kiuiared  with  walking 
firom  place  to  place  to  see  them. 

When  he  went  to  Virginia,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  **  a  fire  kindled "  there^  by  a  volume  of  his  sermons, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Glasgow  to  Hanover.  **  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Morris,"  says  Whitefield :  ^  he  read 
and  found  benefit  He  then  read  them  to  others.  They 
were  awakened  and  convinced.  Other  labourers  were  sent 
for,  and  many,  both  whites  and  negroes,  were  converted  to 
the  Lord."  GiUUt.  Whitefield's  version  of  this  event  is 
too  brief.  The  foUowing  version  is  from  the  lipa  of  Morris 
himself,  in  175L  It  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Davies  of  Han* 
over,  Us  minister.  **  In  1740,  Whitefield  preached  at  WiU 
Uamsburgh;  but,  we  being  sixty  miles  distant,  he  left  the 
colony  before  we  could  hear  him.  I  invited  my  neighbours, 
infartj^ikree^  to  hear  a  book  of  his  sermons.  A  considera* 
Ue  number  met  to  hear,  every  Sabbath,  and  on  week  da3rs» 
My  dwelling-house  soon  became  too  small  to  contain  the  peo* 
pie;  whereupon  we  determined  to  build  a  meeting-house, 
merely  for  reading ;  for,  having  never  been  accustomed  to 
social  extempore  prayer,  none  of  us  durst  atten^^t  it    Manjr 
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I  conviiiced  of  their  undone  condition,  and  could  not  help 
crying  out  and  weeping  bitterly. 

**  When  the  report  was  spread  abroad,  I  was  invited  to 
several  places,  at  a  distance,  to  read  these  sermons;  and  by 
this  means  the  concern  was  propagated.  About  this  time, 
our  absenting  ourselves  from  the  established  church,  con- 
trary, it  was  said,  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  was  taken  notice 
of,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  say  what  denommetum  we  be- 
longed to  ?  We  knew  but  little  of  any,  except  quakers,  and 
were  at  a  loss  what  name  to  assume.  At  length,  recollecting 
that  Luther  was  a  noted  reformer,  and  that  his  book$  had 
been  of  special  service  to  us,  we  called  ourselves  UUkeransf 
and  thus  we  continued  till  Providence  sent  us  thi^  zealous 
and  laborious  minister,  Mr.  Robinson.  Afterwards  Mr.  Roan 
came,  speaking  pretty  freely  about  the  degeneracy  of  the  cler- 
gy. I  was  tried  for  letting  him  preach  in  my  house.  After- 
wards, I  was  repeatedly^ fined  in  court  for  absenting  myself 
from  church.  Messrs.  't'ellnentjaqd  .Blair  then  visited  us. 
When  they  were  gone,  Mr.  WhiteficSd  came  and  preached 
four  or  five  days,  which  was  the  happy  means  of  giving  us 
further  encouragement,  and  of  engaging  others  to  the  Lord« 
-^especially  among  church  people,  who  received  the  gospel 
more  readily  from  him,  than  from  ministers  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  denomination."  Morrises  Narrative,  In  174?,  there 
were  four  chapels  in  and  around  Hanover,  which  had  sprung 
from  the  *'  mustard  ieed**  of  sermons  taken  in  short  hand  from 
Whitefield's  lips  at  Glasgow. 

Amongst  the  converts  in  this  quarter,  who  saw  Whitefiekit 
was  deaf  and  dumb  Isaac  Oliver.  He  had  been  so  from  his 
birth.  And  yet  he  could  represent  the  crucifixion  with  such 
significant  signs,  that  any  one  could  understand  his  meaning. 
He  could  also  converse  in  signs  at  home,  about  the  love  of 
Christ,  until  he  was  transported  to  rapture,  and  dissolved  in 
tears.  Many  incredible  things  are  told  of  Oliver.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  he  was,  what  he  was  called,  **  a  miracu- 
lous monument  of  Almighty  grace.''  It  is  enough  to  say,  in 
proof  of  this,  that  Blair,  of  Fog's  Manor,  thought  him  ^*  truly 
gracious."  Robinson,  the  first  minister  of  the  Hanover 
LtUheranSy  (as  they  called  themselves,)  seems  unknown  by 
American  biography.  And  yet  his  success  in  Kent  county, 
and  Queen  Anne's,  was  astonishing.  **  Oh,  he  did  much  in 
a  little  time,"  says  Davies  to  Bellamy ;  «« and  who  would 
not  choose  such  an    expeditious    pilgrimage  through  the 
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worid?'*  In  Maryland  also^  about  Somerset  county,  there 
was  **  a  most  glorious  display  of  grace  "  under  his  ministry. 

Many  instances  of  his  former  usefulness  came  under 
l^itefield's  notice  in  New  £ngland.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  a  negrof  who  had  been  his  chaise-driver,  when  he  first 
visited  Cambridge.  The  negro  had  been  allowed  to  hear  him 
in  the  college  1  The  sermon  was  an  invitation  to  the  ^  wetury 
and  heavy  laden."  It  took  such  a  hold  upon  poor  8amb0f 
diat  he  repeated  it  in  the  kitchen  when  he  came  home.  Coop- 
er, of  Boston,  was  so  satisfied  with  his  conversion,  and  White- 
field  so  pleased  with  it,  that  Sambo  was  soon  admitted  to  the 
fj<Nd'8  table. 

Another  **  brand  plucked  firom  the  burning"  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  A  son  of  Mackintosh,  the  refci^l  consigned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  by  George  I.  had  settled  in  New 
£ngland.  One  of  his  dau^ters,  a  lady  of  fortune,  heard 
Wlutefield  at  Prince's  meeting  in  Boston.  She  was  arrested 
and  won.  She  was  soon  ripe  for  heaven.  On  her  death- 
bed, she  cried  out  for  her  saui-friend,  Mr.  Whitefield ;  but 
soon  stopped,  saying,  ^  Why  should  I  do  sot  He  is  gone 
about  his  Master's  work,  and  in  a  little  time  we  shall  meet  to 
part  no  more."  Whitefield  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  piety; 
and  his  interest  in  her  was  enhanced  by  a  signal  escape  from 
some  bribed  ruffian^,  who  attempted  to  transport  her  and  her 
sister  to  Scotland,  that  their  uncle  might  seize  on^an  estate  of 
a  thousand  a  year.     Hitt.  CoU, 

There  were  at  this  time  not  less  than  twenty  ministers,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
Whitefield  their  spiritual  father ;  thus  tracing  their  conversion 
to  bis  ministry.  One  of  them,  who  went  merely  to  **  pick  a 
hole  in  his  coat,"  (to  find  fault,)  said,  ^*  God  picked  a  hole 
in  my  heart,  and  afterwards  healed  it  by  the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling." 

Although  Whitefield  travelled  eleven  hundred  miles  during 
this  itineracy  in  America,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  trace 
him  much,  except  by  letters,  which  merely  state  his  health  or 
his  happiness  :  and  even  his  letters,  at  this  time,  are  both 
few  and  brief.  They  leave,  however,  a  conviction,  that  he 
was  inclined,  as  GiUies  says,  ^*  to  return  no  more  to  his  na- 
tive country."  New  England  had  evidently  won  his  heart, 
and  for  a  time  almost  weaned  him  from  Old  England  and 
Scotland  too.  When  he  lefl  it  for  North  Carolina,  he  said, 
^  God  only  knows  what  a  cross  it  was  to  me  to  leave  dear 
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New  England  so  soon.  I  hope  death  wiQ  not  be  io  bitter  to 
me,  as  was  parting  with  my  friends.  Glad  shaU  I  be  to  be 
jfrayed  thither  again,  before  I  see  mj  native  land !  But  future 
things  belong  to  God.  I  would  just  be  where  He  would 
have  me,  although  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  I 
am  now  hunting  for  poor  lost  sinners  in  these  tmgospeiixed 
wilds.** 

This  expression,  **  hunting  for  souls,"  ooeors  so  often  in 
Whitefield's  American  letters,  that  I  long  thought  it  was  his 
otm,  from  his  fondness  of  it.  I  am  now  inclined  to  think 
that  he  borrowed  it  from  Brainerd's  converted  Indians ;  some 
of  whom  were  very  zealous  to  win  the  souls  of  other  red 
men.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  expression  is  common 
still  amongst  the  Indians.  An  old  hvnler  once  said  to  me, 
^  When  my  soul  was  caught  by  Jesus  Christ,  I  gave  up  the 
chase  of  beasts  to  hunt  for  more  souls  to  Jesus.  The  old 
traders  called  me  an  idle  fellow;  but  I  knew  better,  and  hunt- 
ed for  my  new  Master."  This  was  Whitefield's  fiivourite 
work.  ^  I  would  not  but  be  thus  employed,"  he  says,  ^  for 
millions  of  worids ! " 

He  did  not,  however,  foiget  Bethesda.  When  he  had 
pleaded  its  cause  over  New  England,  he  visited  it,  and  add* 
ed  a  Laim  school  to  the  orphan-house.  His  South  Carolina 
friends  also  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  plantation  in  aid  of 
it,  **  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  excellent  land,  with  a 
good  house,  bam,  and  out-houses,  and  sixty  acres  of  ground 
ready  cleared,  fenced,  and  fit  for  com,  rice,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  provisions,"— «xc^  slavee  !  They  gave  him 
only  one. 

Having  found  Bethesda  prosperous,  he  started  for  Maij- 
land,  where  he  found  ^  thousands  who  had  never  heard  of 
redeeming  grace."  This  roused  lum  anew.  ^The  heat 
tries  my  wasting  tabemacle,"  he  said;  ^  but,  through  Christ 
strengthening  me,  I  intend  persisting  until  I  drop.'*  He  did 
persist,  although  some  discouraged  him ;  and  he  had  soon  to 
say,  in  answer  to  their  question,— >*  Have  Marylandtre  also 
received  the  grace  of  God?"—**  Amazing  love,  Maryland  ia 
yielding  converts  to  Jesus.  The  gospel  is  moving  south* 
ward.  The  harvest  is  promising.  The  time  of  singing  of 
birds  is  come."  His  circuit  in  this  quarter  extended  over 
three  hundred  miles,  besides  some  visits  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  secret  of  this  mighty  effort  was  this—**  thousands  and 
thousands  are  ready  to  hear  the  gospeU  and  nobody  goes  out 
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scarcely  but  myself.  Now  is  tlie  tune  for  sturring.  The  tine 
for  sUiiug  is  coming ;  in  no  meaner  place  (O  amazing  lore !) 
dian  at  the  right  band  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  Let  us  see  whaA 
we  can  do  for  precious  and  immortal  souls."  It  was  such 
eonsiderations  as  these,  that  inspired  Whitefield,  and  deteiw 
mined  him  «» to  die  fitting." 

After  this  tour  he  went  to  Philadelphiat  much  exhausted. 
But  still  he  preached,  although  his  convulsions  returned,  and 
the  ^  whole  frame"  of  his  ^^  nature  seemed  to  be  shocked.^ 
**I  have,"  he  says,  ^  almost  always  a  continual  burning  fever. 
With  great  regret  I  have  omitted  preaching  one  night,  (to 
oblige  my  friends,)  and  purpose  to  do  so  once  more,  that  they 
may  not  charge  me  with  murdering  myself.  But  I  hope  yet 
to  die  in  the  puipUf  or  soon  after  I  come  out  of  it  NeJit 
Monday  I  purpose  to  set  out  for  New-Tork,  to  see  if  I  can 
gain  strength.  It  is  hard  work  to  be  silent :  but  I  must  be 
tried  every  way." 

Go  lus  arrival  at  New-Tork,  he  said,  **  I  am  as  willii^  to 
hunt  for  souls  as  ever.  I  am  not  weary  of  my  work."  Next 
day  he  was  at  his  work  again  I  ^*  I  have  preached  to  a  very 
large  auditory,  and  do  not  find  myself  much  worse  for  it.'' 
He  did  so  again  with  success.  Then  he  said,  **  I  shall  go  to 
Boston  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  if  Jesus  strengthen  me. 
I  am  resolved  to  preach  and  work  for  Him  until  I  can  preach 
and  work  no  more.  I  have  been  upon  the  water  three  or 
four  days,  and  now  eat  like  a  tailor,'^  He  went  to  Boston^ 
and  t|^ere  congregations  were  larger  than  ever ;  and  what  waf 
better,  '^  arrows  of  conviction  fled  and  stuck  fast,  and  oppo»» 
ers'  mouths  were  stopped."  This  good  news  he  sent  tf 
Tennent,  in  order  to  tempt  him  to  make  ^'another  trip^ 
there ;  adding,  **  I  am  determined  to  die  fighting,  though  il 
be  on  my  »tumps»**  He  had  just  heard  of  the  sudden,  but 
happy,  death  of  his  aged  and  excellent  friend  Dr.  Colman. 

In  these  joumoyings  and  vicissitudes,  Whitefield  never  foi^ 
got  the  Wesleys.  They  had  sent  him  word,  that  they  wese 
.  **  more  moderate  with  respect  to  i%nU$»  perfection,"  than 
when  he  left  England ;  and  he  returned  the  compliment  by 
assuring  them,  tluit  he  would  **  never  preach  for  or  against  re- 
probation." Some  one  had  written  to  him  charges  against 
Charles  Wesley.  He  immediately  sent  word  to  him  of  Siem ; 
adding,  ^'  I  do  not  believe  them.  Love  thinks  no  evil  of  a 
friend.     Such  are  you  to  me.     I  love  you  most  dearly." 

He  returned  again  to  Maryland;  and  as  his  New-Torii 
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firiends  were  anxious  about  his  health,  he  wrote  to  them  from 
Bohemia*  In  one  of  these  letters,  to  an  aged  veteran  whom 
he  could  not  expect  to  see  again,  he  says,  (referring  to  the 
Jewish  tradition,)  ^  Honoured  sir,  may  He  who  kuMed  away 
the  soul  of  his  beloved  Moses,  appoint  a  Joshua  to  succeed 
you,  when  He  calls  you  up  into  the  mount  to  die.''  His  owd 
health  was  still  very  fluctuating,  even  when  he  reached  North 
Carolina*  **I  am  here,"  he  says,  **  hunting  in  the  woods, 
these  ungospelized  wilds,  for  sinners.  It  is  pleasant  work, 
though  my  body  is  weak  and  crazy.  But  after  a  short  yermen-* 
taUon  in  the  grave,  it  will  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ^s  glo- 
rious body.  The  thought  of  this  rejoices  my  soul,  and  mi&es 
me  long  to  leap  my  seventy  years  1  I  sometimes  think  aU  will 
go  to  heaven  before  me.  Pray  for  me  as  a  dying  man ;  but, 
oh,  pray  that  I  may  not  go  off  as  a  tnmff,  I  would  fain  die 
hlaxinii^ — not  with  human  glory,  but  with  the  love  of  Jesus." 
At  this  time,  a  vexy  little  riding  fatigued  him  much,  and  thua 
his  progress  was  both  slow  and  painful.  He  preached,  how- 
ever, with  great  power ;  cheered  from  stage  to  stage  by  the 
hope  that  Uie  conversion  of  «*  North  Carolina  sbners  wouid 
be  glad  news  in  heaven." 

In  the  autumn  of  1747,  he  sailed  again  for  Georgia.  From 
this  time,  until  he  went  to  Bermuda  for  a  change  of  climate, 
in  1748, 1  am  unable  to  tiace  him. 

'  The  only  thing  melancholy  in  this  sketch  of  Whitefield's 
history  in  New  England,  during  his  visit,  is,  the  conduct  of  the 
president  and  professors  of  Harvard  College  ;  and  that  was 
worse  than  it  appears  from  the  anecdotes  I  have  told,  lliey 
published  a  testimony  against  him,  in  which  they  said,  ^  We 
look  upon  Hr.  Whitefield  as  an  uncharitable,  censorious,  and 
•landerous  man."  In  proof  of  this,  they  refer  to  his  manstraus 
reflections  on  Archbishop  Tillotson ;  whom,  they  say,  Dr. 
Increase  Mather  called  ^  great  and  good."  They  forgot  to 
say,  that  Mather,  whilst  he  spoke  highly  of  Tillotson's  char- 
acter and  ^int,  ^^  constantly  warned  the  students  against  his 
books."  They  testified  against  his  extempore  preaching  also, 
**  because  it  is  impossible  any  man  can  manage  an  argument 
instructive  to  the  mind,  or  cogent  to  the  reasonable  powers," 
thus.  He  meekly  said,  *^  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  love  study, 
and  delight  to  meditate^  Preaching  without  notes  costs  as 
much,  if  not  more,  close  and  solemn  thought,  as  well  as  con- 
fidence in  God,  than  with  notes."  They  had  also  the  auda* 
city  to  say,  **>  that  it  is  not  unlikely,  indeed  to  be  suspected. 
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that  he  is  ao  antinomian ;  "  jea,  **  stronger  in  the  antinomian 
scheme  than  most  of  the  professors  of  that  heresy."  In  an- 
swer to  this  charge  he  appealed,  as  he  well  might,  to  the  tenor 
and  tendency  of  his  preaching,  and  reminded  them  that  the 
lapsus  lingua  from  which  they  argued  had  been  retracted  pub* 
licly  before  they  wrote. 

His  ^'  itinerant  way  of  preaching  "  comes  in,  as  might  b6 
expected,  to  be  testified  against  in  the  **  strongest "  language 
of  the  learned  doctors.  They  define  an  itinerant  to  be  "  one 
that  stands  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to  any  congregation 
that  may  call  him."  Whitefield  says  at  once^ — *^Iaum  ike 
charge.  Were  not  Knox,  Welch,  Wishart,  and  several  of  the 
good  old  puritans,  itinerant  preachers  ?  " 

They  also  repeated  the  charge  of  Clap,  of  Tale  College, 
that  he  came  into  New  England  **  to  turn  out  the  generality 
of  their  ministers,  and  to  replace  them  with  ministers  from 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland."  ''  Such  a  thought,"  White- 
field  says,  **  never  entered  my  heart ;  neither,  as  I  know  of, 
has  my  preaching  any  such  tendency."  This  solemn  denial 
ought  to  be  held  decisive  on  this  point.  I  did  not  know  of 
it  when  I  wrote  the  account  of  his  interviews  with  Jonathan 
Edward's. 

Their  closing  charge  against  Whitefield  was,  that  **tlie 
coming  in  of  hot  nun^  disturbing  the  churches,  was  wholly 
owing  to  his  influence  and  example."  This  refers,  of  course, 
to  the  Tennents, — and  the  heat  of  their  memory  is  not  yet  ex* 
hausted  in  America !  Gilbert  Tennent  will  be  remembered 
and  revered,  long  af\er  all  the  cold  men  of  Harvard  are  fof^ 
gotten.  As  Whitefield  said,  ^  thousands  will  thank  him  for 
coming  into  New  England,  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity." 
Having  said  this,  he  left  the  cold  men  in  his  own  way :— >*if 
pulpits  should  be  shut,  the  fields  are  open,  and  I  can  go  with- 
out the  camp.  This  I  am  used  to,  and  glory  in.  If  I  have 
done  your  society  any  wrong  in  my  journal,  I  ask  forgive- 
ness. If  you  have  injured  me  in  the  testimony  you  published 
against  me,  (as  I  really  think  you  have,)  it  is  forgiven  already, 
without  asking."    Letter  to  Harvard  College^  Cambridge. 

Whilst  in  New  England,  Whitefield  wrote  his  letter  on  the 
bishop  of  Litchfield's  charge  to  his  clergy.  This  charge  wee 
delivered  in  1741,  but  not  published  until  1744.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  deliberate  attack  on  methodism.  Indeed,  in  a 
subsequent  charge,  printed  in  1740,  now  before  me,  his  lord- 
ship refers  his  c&rgy  to  it ;  assuring  them,  that  **  if  the  false 
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doctrines  of  the  Methodists  prevail,  they  must  unavoidaUy 
oreate  a  general  disorder  in  our  constitution  ;  and  if  sOt  fa- 
¥our  the  return  of  popery  itself.''  The  bishop,  Dr.  Smal- 
broke,  was  a  better  scholar  than  this  prophtcy  indicates.  Ho 
had  grappled  with  Whiston,  on  Arianiam  ;  with  Bentley,  on 
the  authority  of  the  primitive  Coroplutensian  ;  and  with  \Vool*' 
#tony  on  miracles*  It  was  not,  however,  a  very  formidable 
matter  to  grapple  with  him,  when  the  subject  was  the  grau  of 
Ihe  Holy  Spirit  Smalbroke  certainly  believed  that  there  is  a 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  no  one  could  well  believe  less  about  His 
work  and  witness. 

It  will  hardly  be  credited  now,  but  it  is  only  too  true,  that  a 
bishop  preached,  and  his  clergy  called  for,  the  publication  of 
Ihe  following  sentiments : — ^^  The  indwelling  and  inward  wit- 
nessing of  the  Spirit,  are  all  extraordinary  giiTs,  belonging  on/jf 
io  apostolical  and  primitive  times ;  and  consequently  all  pre- 
tensions to  such  favours  in  these  last  days,  are  vain  and  eor 
ihusiastical."  The  Spirit  spoken  of  as  helping  our  infirmities 
in  prayer,  "  was  the  Spirit  acting  in  the  inspired  person,  who 
had  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  who  in  that  capacity  prayed  for  the 
whole  assembly.  It  is  he  (not  the  Holy  Spirit)  that  maketh 
intercession  with  God  for  private  Christians  "  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered !  The  Searcher  of  hearts  ^  knowing  * 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  means  that  **  God  knows  the  iatoi* 
Hom  or  the  inspired  "  prayer-leader  I  Preaching  in  ^*  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit,"  means  no  more  than  proving 
^  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  by  proofis  out  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,"  and  by  miracles ! 

No  wonder  Whitefield  could  not  forget  these  perversions 
of  truth  and  soberness  in  America.  They  haunted  him  on  his 
voyages,  and  whilst  he  was  hunting  in  the  woods.  He  sent 
over  an  answer  to  the  charge,  addressed  to  the  clergy  who 
oalled  for  its  publication ;  not  to  the  bishop,  '*  because  I 
hear,"  he  says,  *^  that  he  is  very  aged." 

I  wish  I  could  say,  that  either  the  episcopal  benehj  or  the 
dissenting  boards  luid  answered  it  also.  They  knew  bett» 
than  Whitefield,  that  Smalbroke,  although  an  old  man,  was  a 
sturdy  polemic,  and  in  no  danger  of  death  or  illness  from  hard 
blows.  But  the  bench  slumbered.  They  could  worry  WhitCH 
field  or  Wesley  for  an  extravagant  word  ;  but  they  would  not 
even  bark  when  a  bishop  sapped  the  very  vitals  of  Christian- 
ity. Pope  certainly  knew  his  men  when  he  said, 
**  A  saint  in  erapo,  is  twice  a  aaint  in  lawn.** 
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A  man  in  lawn  then,  might  sa/  almost  any  thing  with  impu- 
nity, if  it  was  only  well  said,  or  argued  with  a  show  of  learn- 
ing. Happily,  it  is  not  so  now.  Such  a  theologian  as  Smal- 
broke  would  not  be  left  to  the  lash  of  Methodists  or  dissen- 
ters ;  he  would  be  chastised  by  some  of  his  own  clergy,  or 
rebuked  by  some  of  the  bench.  It  is  needless  to  anahze  or 
characterize  Whitefield's  answer  to  the  bishop.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  it  is  fuU  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Even  where  it  pleads  for  too  much  of  the  direct  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  it  is  more  than  excusable  ;  for  had  not  TVhitefield 
and  the  Wesleys  said  both  strcmg  and  startling  things  on  this 
subject,  when  both  Ute  work  and  witness  of  the  Spirit  were 
denied  and  denounced  from  ''high  places,^'  those  in  law 
places  would  not  have  listened,  or  not  brouj^t  **a  pressure 
from  without  *'  upon  the  hierarchy. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

WHITBPIBLD     IN     BBBXVDA8. 

Thb  ides  of  Bermuda  are  more  araociated  in  die  poUie 
suad  with  the  memory  of  good  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  th» 
Boetiy  of  Waller,  than  with  Whitefield.  They  were  probably 
Indebted  to  Berkeley's  example  for  Whitefield's  visit. 

In  1721,  the  '«  Vanessa  "  of  Swift  bequeathed  her  fortune  to 
Berkeley.  This  was  soon  followed  by  his  deserved  elevatioa 
to  the  deanery  of  Derry-^worth  eleven  hundred  pounds  per 
annum*  Never  was  preferment  better  bestowed.  He  had 
long  cherished  the  design  of  evangelizing  the  American  In* 
dians,  by  means  of  a  college  in  the  Bermudas.  Now,  he 
issued  proposals  for  it  in  London ;  offering  to  resign  his  pre- 
ferment, and  to  devote  his  Hfe  to  the  instruction  of  young 
Americans,  and  stipulating  for  only  a  hundred  a  year  to  him- 
•elf.  This  noble  disinterestedness  won  patronage  at  first. 
Government  gave  him  a  grant  of  j&10,000 ;  and  he  sailed  to 
carnr  his  plans  into  effect.  He  was  not  sustained  by  the 
floinistry,  however,  in  the  way  he  expected.  He,  therefore, 
made  presents  of  his  libraiy  to  the  clergy  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Co  Tale  College.  To  the  latter,  although  not  at  all  episcopa- 
lian, he  gave  a  thoutand  volumes,  besides  his  estate  at  New- 
port, where  he  wrote  his  '*  Minute  Philosopher." 

*«  Berkeley  then  returned  to  Ireland,  and  in  1T73  waa 
made  bishop  of  Cloyne.      It  is  almost  impossible,  in  the 

Esence  of  these  facts,  to  remember  either  his  Platonism  or 
idealism.  He  was  a  gi'eat  and  a  good  man.  Atterbury 
might  well  say  of  him,  ^  So  much  understanding,  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such  humUiiy,-— I  did 
not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but  angels^  till  I  saw 
this  gentleman.'' 

These  facts,  as  well  as  the  climate,  drew  TVhitefield  to  Ber- 
mudas, where  he  met  with  the  kindest  reception,  and  for  about 
a  month  preached  generally  twice  a  day,  traversing  the  island 
from  one  end  to  the  other.    His  activity,  treatment,  and  i 
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CMS,  will  best  appear  from  the  following  extracts  of  his  i 
script  journal  of  that  period. 

**  The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the  people,  together  with 
the  pleasant  situation  of  the  island,  much  delighted  me.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Holiday,  minister  of  Spanish  Point  received  roe  in 
a  most  affectionate  Christian  manner ;  and  begged  I  would 
make  his  house  my  home.  In  the  evening  I  expounded  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Savage,  at  Port  Royal,  which  was  very 
eommodious ;  and  which  also  he  would  have  me  make  my 
home.  I  went  with  Mr.  Savage  in  a  boat,  lent  us  by  Cap- 
tain   ,  to  the  town  of  St  George,  in  order  to  pay  our 

respects  to  the  governor.  All  along  we  had  a  most  pleasant 
prospect  of  the  other  part  of  the  island,  but  a  more  pleasant 
one  I  never  saw.  One  Mrs.  Smith,  of  St.  George's,  for  whom 
I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  my  dear  old  friendt 
Mr.  Smith  of  Charlestown,  received  me  into  her  house. 
About  noon,  with  one  of  the  council  and  Mr.  Savage,  I  waited 
upon  the  governor.  He  received  us  courteously,  and  invited 
us  to  dine  with  him  and  the  council  at  a  tavern.  We  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  all  behaved  with  great  civility  and  respect 
AAer  the  governor  rose  from  the  table,  he  desired,  if  I  stayed 
in  town  on  the  Sunday,  that  I  would  dine  with  him  at  his  owu 
house. 

«« Sunday,  March  20.  Read  prayers  and  preached  twice 
this  day,  to  what  were  esteemed  here  large  auditories,—* 
in  the  nomiag  at  Spanish  Point  church,  aiS  in  the  evening 
at  Brackish  Point  cluirch,  about  two  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  In  the  afternoon  I  spoke  with  greater  freedom  than  in 
the  momii^ ;  and,  I  trusty  not  altoge&er  in  vain.  All  were 
littentive-HioniB  wept  I  dined  with  Cok>nel  Butterfield,  one 
of  the  council ;  and  received  several  invitations  to  other  gen* 
tlemen's  houses.  May  God  bleas  and  reward  them,  and 
incline  them  to  open  their  hearts  to  receive  the  Lord  Jesus  I 
Amen  and  Amen! 

*^  Wednesday,  March  23.  Dined  with  Captain  Gibbs,  and 
went  from  thence  and  expounded  at  the  house  of  Captain 
T le,  at  Hunbav,  about  two  miles  distant  The  com- 
pany was  here  also  mrge,  attentive,  and  affected.  Our  Lord 
gave  me  utterance.  I  expounded  on  the  first  part  of  the  8di 
chapter  of  Jeremiah.  After  lecture,  Mr.  Riddle,  a  counsel- 
lor, invited  me  to  his  house  ;  as  did  Mr.  Paul,  an  aged  Pres- 
byterian minister,  to  his  pulpit ;  which  I  complied  with,  upon 
condition  the  repoci  was  true,  that  the  governor  had  served 
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the  ministera  with  an  injunction  that  I  should  not  preach  in  the 
churches. 

**  Friday,  March  25.  Was  prevented  preaching  yesterdaj 
by  the  rain,  which  continued  from  morning  till  night ;  but 
this  afleraoon,  God  gave  me  another  opportunity  of  declaring 
his  eternal  truths  to  a  large  company  at  the  house  of  one  BIr. 
B         s,  who  last  night  sent  roe  a  letter  of  invitation. 

*^  Sunday,  March  27.  Glory  he  to  God !  I  hope  this  has 
been  a  profitable  Sabbath  to  many  souls;  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ant one  to  mine.  Both  morning  and  afternoon  I  preached  to 
a  large  auditory,  for  Bermudas,  in  Mr.  Paul's  meeting- 
house, which  I  suppose  contains  about  four  hundred.  Abun- 
dance of  negroes,  and  many  others,  were  in  the  vestry,  porch^ 
and  about  the  house.  The  word  seemed  to  be  clothed  with 
a  convictmg  power,  and  to  make  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
the  hearers.  Between  sermons,  I  was  entertained  very  civilly 
in  a  neighbouring  house.  Judge  Bascom,  and  three  more  of 
the  council,  came  thither,  and  each  gave  me  an  invitation 
to  his  house.  How  does  the  Lord  make  way  for  a. poor 
stranger  in  a  strange  land ! — After  the  second  sermon  I  dined 
with  Mr.  Paul ;  and  in  the  evening  expounded  to  a  very  large 
company  at  Counsellor  Riddle's.  My  body  was  somewhat 
weak  ;  but  the  Lord  carried  me  through,  and  caused  me  to  go 
to  rest  rejoicing.— May  I  thus  go  to  my  grave,  when  my 
ceaseless,  uninterrupted  rest  shall  begin! 

"  Monday,  March  28.  Dined  this  day  at  Mrs.  Doirel'Sy 
mother-in-law  to  my  dear  friend  the  Rev.  Mr  Smith ;  and  af* 
terwards  preached  to  more  than  a  large  house  full  of  people^ 
on  Matthew  ix.  12.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon, 
the  hearers  began  to  be  more  affected  than  I  have  yet  seen 
them.  Surely  the  Lord  Jesus  will  give  me  some  seals  in 
this  island !  Grant  this,  O  Redeemer,  for  thy  infinite  mercy 
sake! 

^  Thursday,  March  31.  Dined  on  Tuesday,  at  Colonel 
Corbusiers,  and  on  Wednesday  at  Colonel  Gilbert's,  both  of 
the  council ;  and  found,  by  what  I  could  hear,  that  some  good 
had  been  done,  and  many  prejudices  removed.  Who  shall 
hinder  if  God  will  work  f  Went  to  an  island  this  afternoon, 
called  Ireland,  upon  which  live  a  few  families ;  and  to  my 
surprise,  fouQd  a  great  many  gentlemen,  and  other  people, 
with  my  ftiend  Mr.  Holiday,  who  came  from  different  quarters 
to  hear  me.  Before  I  began  preaching,  I  went  round  to  see 
a  most  remarkable  cave,  which  very  much  displayed  the  ex- 
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quisite  workmanship  of  Him,  who  in  his  strength,  setteth  fast 
Uie  mountains,  and  is  girded  about  with  power.  Whilst  I  was 
in  the  cave,  quite  unexpectedly  1  turned  and  saw  Counsellor 
Riddle,  who,  with  his  son,  came  to  hear  me ;  and  whilst  w% 
were  in  the  boat,  told  me  that  he  had  been  with  the  governor, 
who  declared  he  had  no  personal  prejudices  against  me — and 
irondered  I  did  not  come  to  town  and  preach  there,  for  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  people  ;  and  that  any  house  in  the  town,  the 
court-house  not  excepted,  should  be  at  my  service.  Thanks 
be  to  God  for  so  much  favour !  If  his  cause  requires  it,  I  shall 
have  more.  He  knows  my  heart ;  I  value  the  favour  of  man 
no  further  than  as  it  makes  room  for  the  gospel,  and  gives  me 
a  larger  scope  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  There  being  no 
capacious  house  upon  the  island,  I  preached  for  the  first  time 
here  in  the  open  air.  All  heard  very  attentive  ;  and  it  was 
rery  pleasant  afler  sermon  to  see  so  many  boats  full  of  people 
returning  from  the  worship  of  God.  I  talked  seriously  to 
some  in  our  own  boat,  and  sung  a  psalm,  in  which  they  readily 
joined. 

«*  Sunday,  April  3.  Preached  twice  this  day  at  Mr.  Paul's 
meeting-house,  as  on  the  Sabbath,  but  with  greater  freedom 
and  power,  especially  in  the  morning;  and  I  think  to  as 
great,  if  not  greater  auditories.  Din^  with  Colonel  Harvy, 
another  of  the  council— visited  a  sick  woman,  where  many 
came  to  hear— and  expounded  afterwards  to  a  great  company, 
at  Captain  John  DorrePs,  Mrs.  Dorrel's  son,  who,  with  his 
wife,  courteously  entertained  me,  and  desired  me  to  make  his 
house  my  home.  So  true  is  that  promise  of  our  Lord's,  *  that 
whosoever  leaves  father  and  mother,  house  or  lands,  shall 
have  in  this  life  a  hundredfold,  with  persecution,  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  life  everlasting.'  Lord,  I  have  experienced 
the  one :  in  thy  good  time  grant  that  I  may  experience  the 
other  also  1 

**  Wednesday,  April  6.  Preached  yesterday  at  the  house  < 
of  Mr,  Anthony  Smith,  of  Baylb  Bay,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  warmth  ;  and  rode  afterwards  to  St.  Creorge's,  the 
only  town  on  the  island.  The  gentlemen  of  the  town  had 
sent  me  an  invitation  by  Judge  Bascom  ;  and  he,  with  several 
others,  came  to  visit  me  at  my  lodgings,  and  informed  me  that 
the  governor  desired  to  see  me.  About  ten  I  waited  upon 
his  excellency,  who  received  me  with  great  civility,  and  told 
me  he  had  no  objection  against  my  person  or  my  principles, 
havmg  never  yet  heard  me ;  and  he  knew  nothing  in  respect 
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to  my  conduct  in  moral  life  that  might  prejudice  him  against 
me;  but  hiai  instructions  were,  to  let  none  preach  in  the 
island,  unless  he  had  a  written  license  to  preach  some  where 
in  America,  or  the  West  Indies ;  at  the  same  time  he  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  form.  I  informed 
his  excellency  that  I  had  been  regularly  inducted  to  the  parish 
of  Savannah  ;  that  I  was  ordained  priest  by  letters  dimis8ory 
from  my  lord  of  London,  and  under  no  church  censure  from 
his  lordship ;  and  would  always  read  the  church  prayers,  if  the 
clergy  would  give  me  the  use  of  their  churches.^I  added 
further,  that  a  minister's  pulpit  was  looked  upon  as  his  free- 
hold, and  that  I  knew  one  clergyman  who  had  denied  his  own 
diocesan  the  use  of  his  pulpit*  But  I  told  his  excellency,  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  liberty  he  allowed  me,  and  would  not 
act  contrary  to  his  injunction.  I  then  begged  leave  to  be  dis- 
missed, because  I  was  obliged  to  preach  at  eleven  o'clock. 
His  exellency  said  he  intended  to  do  himself  the  pleasure  to 
hear  me.  At  eleven  the  church  bell  rung.  The  church  Bi- 
ble, prayer-bonk,  and  cushion,  were  Rp.nt  to  ihfi  town-hoiiA^ 
The  governor,  several  of  the  council,  the  minister  of  the  parish* 
and  assembly-men,  with  a  great  number  of  the  town's  people, 
assembled  in  great  order.  I  was  very  sick,  through  a  cold  I 
caught  last  night ;  but  read  the  church  prayers.  The  first 
lesson  was  the  J  5th  chapter  of  the  ist  book  of  Samuel.  I 
preached  on  those  words,  ^  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation." 
Being  weak  and  faint,  and  afflicted  much  with  the  head-ache, 
I  did  not  do  that  justice  to  my  subject  I  sometimes  am  enabled 
to  do  :  but  the  Lord  so  helped  me  that,  as  I  found  afterwards, 
the  governor  and  the  other  gentlemen  expressed  their  appro- 
bation, and  acknowledged  they  did  not  expect  to  be  so  well 
entertained.  Not  unto  me.  Lord  !  not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy 
free  grace  be  all  the  glory ! 

*•  After  sermon.  Dr.  F bs,  and  Mr.  P 1,  the  collec- 
tor, came  to  me,  and  desired  me  to  favour  them  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  town  with  my  company  to  dinner.  I  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  governor,  and  the  president,  and  Judge 
Bascom  were  there.  All  wondered  at  my  speaking  so  freely 
and  fluently,  without  notes.  The  governor  asked,  whether  I 
used  minutes  ?  I  answered^  no.  He  said  it  was  a  great 
gitl.  At  table,  his  excellency  introduced  something  of  re- 
ligion, by  asking  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  badks  ?  Seve- 
ral other  things  were  started  about  free  will,  Adam's  faO, 
predestination«  &c.,  to  all  which  God  enabled  me  to  answer 
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80  pertinently,  and  taoght  me  to  mix  the  mHU  and  dtdee  so 
together,  that  all  at  table  seemed  highly  pleased,  shook  me  by 
the  hand,  and  invited  me  to  their  respective  houses.  The 
governor,  in  particular,  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  on  the 

morrow;  and  Dr.  F ^bs,  one  of  his  particular  intimates, 

invited  me  to  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon.  I  thanked  all,  re- 
turned proper  respects,  and  went  to  my  lodgings  with  some 
degree  of  thankfulness  for  the  assistance  vouchsafed  me,  and 
abased  before  God  at  the  consideration  of  my  unspeakable 
unworthiness.  In  the  aflemoon,  about  five  o'clock,  I  ex- 
pounded the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  to  many  people  at  a 
private  house ;  and  in  the  evening  had  liberty  to  speak  freely 
and  closely  to  those  that  supped  with  me.  Oh  that  this  may 
be  the  beginning  of  good  gospel  times  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town !  Lord,  teach  me  to  deal  prudently  with  them,  and 
cause  them  to  melt  under  thy  word  I 

•  **  Friday,  April  8.  Preached  yesterday  with  great  clear- 
ness and  freedom,  to  about  fourscore  people,  at  a  house  on 
David's  Island,  over  against  St.  Greorge's  Town-^went  and 
lay  at  Mr.  Holiday's,  who  came  in  a  boat  to  fetch  roe*— and 
this  day  I  heard  him  preach  and  read  prayers ;  after  which  I 
took  the  sacrament  from  him.  Honest  man  I  he  would  have 
made  me  administer  and  officiate ;  but  I  chose  not  to  do  it, 
lest  I  should  bring  him  into  trouble  after  my  departure.  How- 
ever, in  the  afternoon,  I  preached  at  Mr.  Todd's,  in  the  same 
parish,  to  a  very  large  company  indeed.  The  Lord  was  with 
me.  My  heart  was  warm-Hind  what  went  from  the  heart, 
I  trust  went  to  the  heart ;  for  many  were  affected.  Oh  that 
thej  may  be  converted  also !  Then  it  will  be  a  good  Friday, 
indeed,  to  their  souls. 

**  Sunday,  April  10.  Dined  and  conversed  yesterday  very 
agreeably  with  Judge  Bascom,  who  seems  to  have  the  great- 
est insight  into  the  difference  between  Arminian  and  Calvinis- 
tical  schemes,  of  any  one  I  have  met  with  upon  the  island.— 
In  the  afternoon,  I  visited  a  paralytic ;  and  this  day  preached 
twice  again  at  Mr.  Paul's  meeting-house.  The  congrega- 
tions were  rather  larger  than  ever,  and  the  power  of  God 
seemed  to  be  more  amongst  them.  I  think  I  see  a  visible 
alteration  for  the  better  every  Lord's  day.  Blessed  be  God! 
— In  the  evening  I  expounded  at  Mr.  Joseph  Dorrell's,  where 
I  dined,  to  a  very  large  company ;  then  went  to  his  kinsman's, 
my  usual  lodging  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings ;  who 
with  his  wife  and  other  friends,  seemed  kinder  and  kinder 
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daily.  Good  measure*  pressed  down,  and  ninniiig  oTer,  may 
the  Lord,  both  as  to  spirituals  and  temporals,  return  into  all 
their  bosoms ! 

*'  Saturday,  April  16.  Preached  since  Lord's  day  at  five 
different  houses,  to  concerned  and  affected  congregations,  at 
different  parts  of  the  island ;  but  was  more  indisposed  one 
night  after  going  to  bed,  than  I  had  been  for  some  time*  On 
two  of  the  days  of  this  week,  I  dined  with  the  president,  and 
Captain  Spafford,  one  of  the  council,  both  of  whom  enter- 
tained me  with  the  utmost  civility. 

**  Sunday,  April  1 7.  Still  God  magnifies  his  power  and 
goodness  more  and  more.  This  morning  we  had  a  pleasinc 
sight  at  Mr.  Paul's  meeting-house.  I  began  to  preach,  and 
the  people  to  hear  and  be  affected  as  in  the  days  oi  old  at 
home.  Indeed  the  prospect  is  encouraging.  Praise  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul! — Afler  preaching  twice  to  a  large  congre* 
gation  in  the  meeting-house,  I,  at  the  desire  of  the  parentSv 
preached  in  the  evening  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  a  littU 
boy,  about  five  years  of  age.  A  great  number  of  people  at« 
tended,  and  the  Lord  enabled  me  so  to  speak,  as  to  affect 
many  of  the  hearers.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  ttiis  day's 
work!  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord!  not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy  free 
grace  be  all  the  glory ! 

.  **  Sunday,  April  24,  The  last  week  being  rainy,  I  preach* 
ed  only  five  times  in  private  houses ;  and  &s  day  but  once 
in  the  meeting-house ;  but  I  hope  neither  times  without  effect* 
This  evening  expounded  at  Counsellor  Riddle's,  who,  with 
the  other  g^entlemen,  treat  me  with  greater  respect  eveiy  day. 
Colonel  Gilbert,  one  of  the  councd,  has  lent  me  his  horse* 
during  my  stay ;  and  Mr.  Dorrell,  this  motning,  informed  ms 
of  a  design  the  gentlemen  had,  to  raise  a  contribution  to  help 
me  to  dischar|;e  my  arrears,  and  support  my  orphan  family. 
Thanks  be  given  to  thy  name,  O  God !  Thou  knowest  all 
things  :  thou  knowest  that  I  want  to  owe  no  man  any  thing, 
but  love ;  and  provide  for  Bethesda  afler  my  decease.  Thoa 
hast  promised  thou  wilt  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  thee. 
I  believe,  Lord,  help  my  unbelief,  that  thou  wilt  fulfil  this  de« 
sire  of  my  soul.     Even  so.     Amen. 

*'  Saturday,  April  30.  Preached  since  Lord's  day  two 
funeral  sermons,  and  at  five  different  houses  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  to  still  larger  and  larger  auditories,  and  perceiv- 
ed the  people  to  be  affected  more  and  more.  Twice  or  thrice 
I  preached  without  doors.     Riding  in  the  sun,  and  preaching 
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▼eiy  earnestly,  a  little  fatigued  one ;  so  that  this  evening  I 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  for  some  time.  Faint,  yet  pursuingy 
must  be  my  motto  still. 

*'  Sunday^  May  1«  This  morning,  was  a  little  sick  ;  but  I 
trust  God  gave  us  a  happy  beginning  of  the  new  month.  I 
preached  twice  with  power,  especially  in  the  morning,  to  m 
very  great  congregation  in  the  meeting-house ;  and  in  the 
evening,  having  given  previous  notice,  1  preached  about  four 
miles  distant,  in  the  fields,  to  a  large  company  of  negroes, 
and  a  number  of  white  people  who  came  to  hear  what  I  had 
to  say  to  them.  I  believe,  in  all,  near  fifteen  hundred  people. 
As  the  sermon  was  intended  for  the  negroes,  I  gave  the  audi- 
tory warning,  that  my  discourse  would  be  chiefly  directed  to 
them,  and  that  I  should  endeavour  to  imitate  the  example  oi 
Elijah,  who,  when  he  was  about  to  raise  the  child,  contracted 
himself  to  its  length.  The  negroes  seemed  very  sensible 
and  attentive.  When  I  asked,  if  they  all  did  not  desire  to  go 
to  heaven  ?  one  of  them,  with  a  xery  audible  voice,  said« 
'Tes,  sir.'  This  caused  a  little  smiling;  but,  in  general, 
every  thing  was  carried  on  with  great  decency ;  and  I  believe 
the  Lord  enabled  me  so  to  discourse,  as  to  touch  the  negroes, 
and  yet  not  to  give  them  the  least  umbrage  to  slight  or  be- 
have imperiously  to  their  masters.  If  ever  a  minister,  in 
preaching,  need  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  be  joined  with 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  it  must  be  when  discoursing  to 
negroes.  Vouchsafe  me  this  favour,  O  God,  for  thy  dear 
Son's  sake ! 

**  Monday,  May  2,  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  some  of 
the  negroes  did  not  like  my  preaching,  because  I  told  them  of 
their  cursing,  swearing,  thieving,  and  lying.  One  or  two  of 
the  worst  of  them,  as  I  was  informed,  went  away.  Some 
said,  they  would  not  go  any  more.  They  liked  Mr.  M-  -  r 
better,  for  he  never  told  them  of  these  things;  and  I  said,  their 
hearts  were  as  black  as  their  faces.  They  expected,  they 
said,  to  hear  me  speak  against  their  masters.  Blessed  be 
God,  that  I  was  directed  not  to  say  any  thing,  this  first  time, 
to  the  masters  at  all,  though  my  text  led  me  to  it.  It  mig  it 
have  been  of  bad  consequences,  to  tell  them  their  duty,  or 
charge  them  too  roundly  with  neglect  of  it,  before  their  slaves. 
They  would  mind  all  I  said  to  their  masters,  and,  perhaps, 
nothing  that  I  said  to  them.  Every  thing  is  beautiful  in  its 
season.  Lord,  teach  me  always  that  due  season,  wherever  I 
am  called,  to  give  either  blaek  or  white  a  portion  of  thy  word ! 
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However,  othera  of  tlie  poor  creaturee,  I  hear,  were  Terjr 
diankful,  and  came  home  to  their  masters'  houses,  sayiag, 
that  thej  would  strive  to  sin  no  more.  Poor  hearts !  These 
different  accounts  affected  me  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  could 
Bot  help  rejoicing,  to  find  that  their  consciences  were  so  iar 
awake. 

**  Saturday,  May  7.  In  my  conversation  these  two  days, 
with  some  of  my  friends,  I  was  diverted  much  in  hearing 
aeveral  things  that  passed  among  the  poor  negroes,  since  my 
preaching  to  them  last  Sunday.  One  of  the  women,  it  seems. 
Mid,  *  tiuit  if  the  book  I  preached  out  of  was  the  best  book 
that  was  ever  bought  at  London,  she  was  sure  it  had  never 
afl  that  in  it  which  I  spoke  to  the  negroes.'  The  old  roan, 
who  spoke  out  loud  last  Sunday,  and  said,  *  yes,'  when  I  ask- 
ed  them  whether  aH  Uie  negroes  would  not  go  to  heaven  ? 
being  questioned  by  somebody,  why  he  spoke  oat  sot  aa- 
awered,  *  That  the  gentteman  put  the  question  once  or  twice 
to  them,  and  the  other  fools  had  not  the  manners  to  make  me 
any  answer ;  till,  at  last,  I  seemed  to  point  at  him,  and  he 
was  ashamed  that  nobody  should  answer  me,  and  therefore 
ke  did.'  Another,  wondering  why  L  said  negroes  had  blaek 
hearts,  was  answered  by  his  black  brother  thus :  *  Ah,  thou 
fool !  dost  Aou  not  understand  it!  He  means  black  witfi  sia.' 
Two  more  girls  were  overheard  by  dieir  mistresa  talking 
about  religion :  and  they  said,  *  They  knew  if  ihej  did  nut 
fepent,  th^  most  be  damned.'  From  all  which  I  infer,  that 
these  Bermudas  negroes  are  more  knowing  than  I  sup* 
posed ;  that  their  consciences  are  awake,  and  pensequenUy 
prepared,  in  a  good  measure,  for  hearing  the  gospel  preach- 
~  ed  unto  them. 

••  Sunday,  May  8.  This  also,  I  trust,  has  been  a  good 
Sabbath.  In  the  morning  I  was  helped  to  preach  poweHViUy 
to  a  melting,  and  rather  a  larger  congregation  than  ever,  in 
Mr.  Paul's  meetiag^house ;  and  in  the  evening,  to  almost  as 
large  a  congregation  of  black  and  white  as  last  Sunday  in  the 
fields,  near  my  hearty  friend,  Mr.  Holiday's  liouse.  To  see 
•o  many  black  faces  was  affecting.  They  heard  very  atten* 
ttvely,  and  some  of  them  bow  began  to  weep.  May  €rod 
grant  them  a  godly  sorrow,  that  worketh  repentance  not  to  be 
repented  of  I 

^  Friday,  May  13.  This  afternoon  preached  over  the 
corpse  of  Mr.  Paul's  eldest  son,  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age ;  and  by  aU  I  could  hear,  and  judge  of  by  conversing  witli 
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him,  he  di4  indeed  .£e  in  the  Lord.  I  visited  him  twice  Utfl 
Lord's  daj,  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  what  he  said*  thoii|^ 
he  had  not  much  of  the  sensible  presence  of  God.  I  find  he 
was  a  preacher  upon  his  death-bed  :  for  he  exhorted  all  his 
companions  to  love  Christ  in  sincerity;  and  blessed  his 
brother  and  sister*  and,  I  think,  his  father  and  mother,  just  b»* 
fore  his  departure.  A  great  many  people  attended  the  fune« 
ral.  I  preached  on  Luke  viiL  13,  ^  And  when  the  Lord  saw 
her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her.  Weep  not*' 
Many  were  affected  in  the  application  of  my  discourse ;  aadf 
I  trust,  some  will  be  induced,  by  this  young  man's  good  ex» 
ample,  to  remember  their  Redeemer  in  the  days  of  their 
youth.     Grant  it,  0  Lord,  for  thy  dear  Son's  sake. 

^*  Sunday,  May  15.  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  aB 
that  is  within  me,  praise  his  holy  name !  This  morning  I 
preached  my  farewell  sermon  at  Mr.  Paul's  meeting-house—* 
It  was  quite  full ;  and,  as  the  president  said,  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  whites,  besides  blacks,  were  round  the  house. 
Attention  sat  on  every  face  ;  and  when  ,1  came  to  take  my 
leave,  oh  I  what  a  sweet,  unaffected  weeping  was  there  to  be 
seen  every  where!  I  believe  there  were  few  diy  eyes.  The 
negroes,  likewise,  without  doors,  I  heard  weep  plentifully* 
My  own  heart  was  affected;  and  though  I  have  parted  with 
friends  so  oflen,  yet  I  find  every  fresh  parting  almost  iinmap^ 
me,  and  very  tnuch  affects  my  heart  Surely  a  great  work  m 
begun  in  some  souls  at  Bermudas.  Carry  it  on,  0  Lord!  and 
if  it  be  thy  will,  send  me  to  this  dear  people  again.  Even  soi 
Lord  Jesus*    Amen! 

*^  After  sermon,  I  dined  with  three  of  the  council,  and  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  at  Captain  Bascom's;  and  from  thence 
we  went  to  a  funeral,  at  which  Mr.  M— — ht  preached;  and 
after  that,  I  expounded  on  our  Lord's  tran8figuration«  at  ths 
house  of  one  Mrs.  Harvey,  sister  to  dear  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Charlestown.  The  house  was  exceeding  full,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed above  three  hundred  stood  in  the  yard.  The  Lord 
enabled  me  to  Uft  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet     Many  wept, 

Jttr.  M ^r  returned  from  the  funeral  with  me,  and  attend* 

ed  the  lecture;  as  did  the  three  councillors,  with  whom  I 
conversed  freely.  May  God  reward  them,  and  all  the  dear 
people  of  the  island,  for  those  many  favours  conferred  oa 
me,  who  am  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  less  than  the  least  of 
all  saints! 

'« Sunday,  May23r    Blessed  be  Qodl  the  Utile  leaven 
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thrown  into  the  three  measures  of  nieal,  begins  to  ferment, 
and  work  almost  erery  day  for  the  week  past.  I  have  coa- 
Tersed  with  souls  loaded  with  a  sense  of  their  sins ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  reaUy  pricked  to  the  heart.  I  preached 
only  three  times,  but  to  almost  three  times  larger  auditories 
than  usual.  Indeed  the  fields  are  white  ready  unto  harvest. 
God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  private  visits.  Go  where  I 
will,  upon  the  least  notice,  houses  are  crowded,  and  the  poor 
•ouls  that  follow  are  soon  drenched  in  tears.  This  day  I 
took,  as  it  were,  another  farewell.  As  the  ship  did  not  saO, 
I  preached  at  Somerset  in  the  morning  to  a  large  congrega- 
tion in  the  fields ;  and  expounded  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Har- 
vey's house,  round  which  stood  many  hundreds  of  people. 
But  in  the  morning  and  evening,  how  did  the  poor  souls  weep  ! 
Abundance  of  prayers  and  blessings  were  put  up  for  my  bb£b 
passage  to  England,  and  speedy  return  to  Bermudas  again* 
May  3iey  enter  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth !  With 
all  humility  and  thankfulness  of  heart,  will  I  here,  O  Lord, 
set  up  my  Ebenezer;  for  hitherto  surely  thou  hast  helped 
me !  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  for  sending  me  hither.  I  have 
been  received  in  a  manner  I  dared  not  expect ;  and  have  met 
with  little,  very  little  opposition,  indeed.  The  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  plain  and  open-hearted.  They  have  loaded  me 
wifli  provisions  for  my  sea-store ;  and  in  the  several  parisb- 
es,  by  a  private  voluntary  contribution,  have  raised  me  up- 
wards of  ONB  HtTNDRBD  POUNDS  Sterling.  This  will  pay  a  lit- 
tle of  Bethesda's  debt,  and  enable  me  to  make  such  a  remit* 
tance  to  my  dear  yoke-fellow,  as  may  keep  her  from  being 
embarrassed,  or  too  much  beholden,  in  my  absence.  Bless- 
ed be  God,  for  bringing  me  out  of  my  embarrassment  foj 
degrees!  May  the  Lord  reward  all  my  benefactors  a  thou- 
sandfold 1  I  hear  that  what  was  given,  was  given  exceedingly 
beartily ;  and  people  only  lamented  that  they  could  do  no 
more." 

Transmitting  to  Georgia  the  contributions  he  had  received, 
and  fearing  a  relapse  if  he  had  returned  to  America  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer ;  and  also  being  much  pressed  to  return 
to  England,  Mr.  Whitefield  took  his  passage  in  a  brig,  and 
arrived  safe  in  twenty-eight  days  at  Deal ;  and  the  next  even- 
ing, July  6,  he  came  to  London,  having  been  absent  near  four 
yeara. 
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CHAPTER  XTL 

WKITBVIBIiD     BANOIMOf 

In  174B,  aAer  ao  absence  of  four  years,  Whitefield  retunv 
ed  to  his  native  land;  not  exactly  from  choice,  but  because  he 
was  afraid  to  risk  his  restored  health  in  America  again,  during 
the  heat  of  July.  He  embarked  at  Bermudas  in  June,  on 
board  the  Betsey,  and  lived,  as  he  expresses  it,  **  like  people 
that  came  from  the  contment,  not  from  an  island-— so  bounti- 
ful were  his  friends."  His  appetite  was,  however,  somewhat 
spoiled  one  day.  The  Betsey  was  chased  by  a  large  French 
vessel,  and  shot  at  thrice.  **  We  save  up  all  for  lost!  We 
were  almost  defenceless.  I  was  dressing  myself  to  receive 
our  visitors.  In  the  mean  time  our  captain  cried,  *  The  dan<* 
ger  is  over.'  The  Frenchman  turned  about  and  left  us*  la 
me  Channel  we  expect  such  alarms  daily." 

During  the  voyage  he  abridged,  and  endeavoured  togospsU 
izey  Law's  **  Serious  Call ;  "  and  finished  the  revisal  of  hiB 
pwn  journals :  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  preach  on  board. 
This,  he  says,  **  may  spare  my  lungs,  but  it  grieves  my  heart.'^ 
It  seems  he  could  not  write  with  much  composure.  The 
reason  he  assigns  for  this  is,  *'  We  have  four  gentkwonun 
on  board ;  so  you  may  guess  how  it  is  I " 

His  own  private  review  of  his  sayings,  doings,  and  writings, 
up  to  this  tame,  I  have  recorded  in  ^  The  Specimens  of 
Whitefield,"  at  the  close  of  this  voluoie.  It  is  equallpr  hum? 
ble  and  honest;  and  it  led  to  many  improvtmenis  in  his  cod? 
duct  and  spirit  towards  the  opponents  of  truth  and  godliness^. 

The  prospect  of  home  led  him  naturally  to  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  aged  and  beloved  mother.  He  had 
been  so  long  absent,  and  she  was  so  poor,  that  he  did  no^ 
know,  when  he  wrote,  where  she  resided.  He  added  to  the 
praver  for  her,  '*  Oh  that  I  may  see  you  laden  with  holiness, 
and  bearing  fi-uit  in  old  age,"  the  request,  **  Let  me  know 
whether  you  stand  in  need  of  any  thing."  There  was  a  con- 
temporary clergyman  of  notoriety,  Sunu,  who  could  wee^ 
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over  a  dead  ass,  and  a  caged  starling,  who  neither  prajed  nor 
felt  for  his  aged  mother,  although  she  was  in  distress :  but 
Sterne  was  a  wit^  not  a  methodisti 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Whitefield  was  welcomed  bj 
thousands,  with  a  joy  which  well  nigh  overcame  them  and 
himself  too.  One  cause  of  this  joy  was,  that  a  large  ckmch 
was  open  to  him  on  his  return.  It  was  St.  Bartholomew's, 
where  he  had  a  thousand  communicants  on  the  first  Sabbath* 
besides  **  multitudes  flocking  to  hear.''  How  different  from 
the  first  reception  he  met  with  on  his  former  return  from 
America.  The  fact  is,  both  he  and  die  Weslejs  were  now 
wiser  men. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  his  cares  on  this  occasion. 
His  outward  affairs  were  ^  far  behind  hand."  Antinomianism 
had  ^  made  sad  havoc  "  in  the  religious  societies,  during  his 
absence.  "I  came,"  he  says,  "at  a  criticai  juncture.'* 
One  of  the  hyper  party  threatened  to  rival  him  in  MoorfieldSv 
a  sphere  which  these  zealots  have  seldom  coveted.  IVhite- 
field  sent  him  word—**  The  fields  are  no  doubt  as  free  to  yoa 
as  to  another.  God  send  you  a  dear  head  and  a  clean  heart. 
I  intend  preaching  there  on  Sunday  evening."  He  did,  and 
found  "  Moorfields  as  white  to  harvest  as  ever."  In  other 
respects  also  he  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  *'  things 
take  a  good  turn  "  in  London. 

At  this  time  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Hervey,  who  was 
now  popular  as  a  writer ;  and  that  not  undeservedly.  It  has 
been  fashionable,  of  late,  to  denounce  \usJlorid  style ;  and  so 
ihr  as  this  prevents  Hervey  from  becoming  a  model  to  young 

Cftachers  or  imaginative  writers,  it  is  a  good  fashion.  It  is 
wever,  bad,  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  young  firom  reading  his 
works,  or  from  yielding  to  their  inspiration.  They  cannot  be 
read  without  interest  by  the  young.  Both  the  ^  Meditations  " 
and  **  Theron  and  Aspasio,"  have  an  irresistible  charm  to 
diem.  They  lay  hold  upon  the  heart  at  once,  and  are  never 
forgotten. 

The  secret  of  this  fascination  is  their  sympathy  with  visible 
nature,  as  young  eyes  see  it,  and  young  hearts  enjoy  it  Her- 
vey rejfeets  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  them,  in  the  broad 
and  brilliant  forms  which  haunt  their  own  dreams,  ^ho  does 
not  remember  this  I  True ;  we  cease  to  read  Hervey,  and 
leun  to  find  fault  with  his  style ;  but  which  of  us  would  have 
relished  or  read,  in  early  life,  the  chaster  works  on  piety,  which 
now  charm  us  T    Even  our  taste  for  the  nmpkf  is  the  reaction 
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of  the  gorgeous.  I  owe  this  passing  tribute  to  Henrej.  My 
love  of  nature  was  made  religioas  by  him.  And  had  I  never 
tried  to  imitate  him,  I  should  never  have  formed  a  puritanical 
stjle  for  myself. 

The  ste&nd  reformation  in  this  country  owes  much  to 
Hervey.  He  was  the  Melancthon  of  it,  by  his  writings. 
They  suited,  as  Whitefield  says  of  them,  ^^ihe  taste  of  the 
polite  world."  They  refined  the  taste  of  the  Methodists 
also.  The  former  read  them,  because  they  were  flowery  $ 
Hie  latter  because  they  were  savoury.  The  one  looked  at 
grace  through  their  medium,  with  less  prejudice  ;  the  other 
at  nature,  with  more  delight  than  formerly.  Whitefield  saw 
this  twofold  influence  of  Hervey's  works,  and  wisely  said 
nothing  against  their  style,  when  they  were  submitted  to  his 
revision. 

Amongst  all  Whitefield's  converts,  no  one  has  been  more 
useful  than  Hervey  as  a  writer.  That  he  was  one  of  them  is 
certain,  although  seldom  remembered.  In  a  letter  to  White- 
field,  he  says,  ^*Your  journals  and  sermons,  and  especially 
that  sweet  sermon  on  '  What  think  ye  of  Christ? '  were  a 
mean  of  bringing  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  JBrovn't 
Memoirs  of  Hervey,  This  will  account  for  the  deference  he 
paid  to  his  spiritual  father,  and  for  the  eulogium  he  pronounced 
on  him  at  Doddridge's  :  **  I  never  beheld,"  he  said,  *^  so  fiiir 
a  copy  of  our  Lord  ;  such  a  living  image  of  the  Saviour ;  such 
ezaheid  delight  in  God ;  such  unbounded  benevolence  to  man ; 
audi  steady  faith  in  the  divine  promises ;  such  fervent  zeal  for 
the  divine  glory;  and  all  this  without  the  least  moroseness  of 
humour,  or  extravagances  of  behaviour ;  but  sweetened  with 
the  most  engaging  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  regulated  by 
all  the  sobriety  of  reason  and  wisdom  of  Scripture:  insomuch, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  applying  the  wise  man's  encomium  on  an 
illustrious  woman,  to  this  eminent  minister  of  the  everlasting 
gospel-—*  Many  sons  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  ezcellest 
them  all.'" 

It  was  not  in  return  fortius  compliment,  but  before  it,  that 
Whitefield  introduped  Hervey's  works  into  America,  and  re- 
joiced in  their  popularity.  '*  The  author,"  he  said,  "^is  my  old 
firiend ;  a  most  heavenly-minded  creature ;  one  of  the  first 
Methodists,  who  is  contented  with  a  small  cure^  and  gives  all 
he  has  to  the  poor.  We  correspond  with,  though  we  cannot 
aee,  each  other."  Gillies  says,  that  Whitefield  left  a  blank  in 
his  manuscripts  thus« — **  Here  a  character  of  Hervey ; "  and 
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ftdds,  **  What  a  pitf  be  did  not  write  it  down  1"  Doddridge 
also  was  not  ashamed  to  preface  a  woiii  of  Hervej'a,  altlioagli 
Warburton  calls  it  a  weak  rfaapsod  j,  and  said  it  would  degimda 
the  Doctor. 

At  this  time  hisacqnaintance  with  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don commenced.  She  had  engaged  Howel  Harris  to  bring 
him  to  Chelsea,  **  as  soon  as  he  came  ashore."  He  went  and 
preached  twice  in  her  drawing-room,  in  a  manner  that  deter- 
mined her  to  invite  some  of  the  nobili^  to  hear  him. 

As  she  bad,  from  this  time,  much  influence  upon  his  future 
moTements,  the  following  masterly  sketch  of  her  history  and 
character  will  tell  best  here.  It  is  by  a  descendant  of  Dod- 
dridge, who  hates  Calvinism. 

«'The  Right  Honourable  Selina  Countess  Dowager  of 
Huntingdon,  second  daughter,  and  one  of  the  co-heireaaes 
of  Washington,  second  Earl  of  Ferrars,  who  was  bom  Au- 
gust 13th,  1707,  and  married  in  the  year  17^  to  The* 
ophilus  Eeirl  of  Huntingdon,  by  whom  she  had  issue  four 
sons  and  three  daughters :  of  these,  only  one,  the  Counteee 
of  Moira,  survived  their  mother,  whose  death  occurred  in  1791 « 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  aller  a  widowhood  of  forty*five 
years. 

^  Upon  the  decease  of  her  motiier,  the  Countess  of  Moira 
received  an  accession  to  her  income  of  fifteen  hundred  poimde 
per  annum,  and  her  son.  Lord  Rawden,  a  bequest  of  two 
tiiousand  two  hundred  pounds.  Lady  Huntingdon  also  left  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  a  year  to  her  (nend  Lady  Ann  £r8kiae» 
and  the  smn  of  four  thousand  pounds  to  be  dispoeed  of  in 
charitable  gifts,  at  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmonlht 
Bir  Richard  HiU,  and  her  chaplain,  Mr.  Haws.  The  residue 
of  her  fortune  was  bequeathed  for  the  support  of  sixty-four 
chapels,  which  she  had  contributed  to  establish  tfaroughoot 
the  kingdom. 

^  Few  chaiBcters  have  been  more  erroneoosly  estimated 
by  the  world  than  that  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  She  was,  in 
fact,  neither  the  gloomy  fanatic,  the  weak  visionary,  nor  the 
abstracted  devotee,  which  different  parties  have  delighted  to 
paint  her. 

^  The  circumstance  of  her  having  forbade  the  publication 
of  her  papers,  and  her  retired  mode  of  life,,  for  even  her 
charities  were  principally  distributed  throu^  the  aMdkim  of 
her  cha{4ains,  were  the  causes  which  baffled  the  curioetty  of 
those  who  felt  desirous  of  discovering  the  motives  i^ck 
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oooid  tempt  a  woman  to  resign  the  dlurements  of  station, 
and  to  devote,  in  addition  to  what  is  mentioned  in  her  will,  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  given  during  her  life,  for 
the  extension  of  peculiar  religious  opinions,  without  any  view 
towards  that  personal  distinction  which  has  been  too  often  a 
leading  inducement  with  the  founders  of  new  sects. 

**  In  the  absence  of  circumstantial  detail,  all  that  remains 
is  to  collect  the  few  personal  traits  which  are  here  and 
there  accidentally  mentioned,  and  to  unite  them  with  facts 
of  public  notoriety.  Having  thus  combined  these  scattered 
rays,  their  condensed  light  at  once  reveals  the  actual  charac- 
ter of  this  remarkable  woman  ;  and  we  perceive  her  pecu- 
liarities to  have  arisen  from  the  blight  of  domestic  sorrow* 
acting  upon  a  mind  swayed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  ima- 
gination, and  therefore,  highly  susceptible  of  religious  im- 
pressions. 

^  In  the  spring  day  of  her  life,  there  was  little  to  distin- 
guish Lady  Huntingdon  from  the  many  charming  and  intelli- 
gent yoang  women  who  ever  grace  the  courtly  circle  in  which 
she  moved.  She  was  natundly  gay,  and  the  quickness  of 
lier  disposition  rendered  her  sprightly  and  amusing;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  her  gaiety  tended  towards  dissipation,  or  that 
her  conversational  talents  amounted  to  wit.  Hew  far  her  reli- 
gious education  had  been  attended  to  is  not  indicated,  but 
Siere  is  no  reason  to  surmise  that  it  was  defective  ;  and  had 
not  her  maternal  and  conjugal  affections  suffered  from  the 
shock  of  family  bereavements,  her  character  would  probably 
have  remained  not  less  worthy,  but  far  less  remarkable,  than  it 
is  at  present. 

^The  loss  of  children,  and  the  death  of  her  lord,  which 
occurred  before  the  charms  of  existence  had  with  her  been 
subdued  by  the  lapse  of  time,  gave  a  blow  to  the  elasticity  of 
her  mind  from  which  it  never  recovered.  When  the  first  pa- 
roxysm of  grief  had  subsided,  her  exhausted  feelings  naturally 
sought  a  refuge  in  devotion ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  under  the  melancholy  impressions  of  the  period,  her  mind 
the  more  deeply  imbibed  the  Galvinistic  tenets."     {Not  esB- 

**  An  affecting  incident  shows  tiiat  at  this  time  she  still  re- 
tained the  fond  recollections  of  human  regard  in  all  their 
wonted  intensity.  Lady  Huntingdon  had  a  fine  bust  of  her- 
self placed  upon  the  tomb  of  her  deceased  husband ;  and  it  is 
bat  justice  to  observe,  that  the  widowed  bosom  in  which  his 
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memory  was  enshrined  ever  remained  as  cold  to  earthlj  pa** 
aioD,  as  the  insensible  marble,  whose  gentle  smile»  amid  the 
symbols  of  death,  seemed  eloquent  wi&  immortality. 

**  For  some  years  the  religious  views  of  Lady  Huatingdoii 
were  those  of  the  church  of  England ;  she  was  ptoos  and 
benevolent  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  her  letters  in  this  work 
evince,  but  her  sentiments  were  unmarked  by  peculiarity.  As 
might,  however,  have  been  expected,  the  spirit-stirring  elo* 
quence  df  Whitefield  caught  her  attention,  and  she  became 
one  of  his  most  determined  proselytes  ;  and,  doubtless,  felft 
delighted  to  obtain  so  important  a  witness  to  a  reality  of  her 
eUctioHm  Be  this  as  it  may,  under  his  influence,  although  she 
never  renounced  the  doctrines  of  epincopacy,  yet  she  embni^ 
ced  sectarian  views  incompatible  with  its  practioe  and  well- 
being  ;  she  endowed  chapels,  and  sanctioned  an  independent 
form  of  worship. 

**  Of  the  results  to  which  her  conduct,  in  such  respects,  waB 
likely  to  lead,  she  was  doubtless  unconscious,  and,  in  fact, 
acted  from  the  impressions  produced  upon  her  mind  by  the 
interested  parties  around  her.  She  wa^,  indeed,  so  mndi  the 
child  of  emotion,  that  she  is  related  to  have  described  hersetf 
*  as  like  a  ship  before  the  wind,  carried  on  by  an  inqMilse  she 
could  not  resist  orVlescribe-' 

*'  The  influence  of  Whitefield  and  his  friends  over  the  mind 
of  Lady  Huntingdon,  was  most  apparent  from  the  year  1148^ 
wiken  he  became  her  chaplain.  That  influence  was,  however, 
so  guardedly  employed,  that  the  natural  vigilance  of  her  chaiw 
acter  was  fully  exercised  in  plans  for  the  propagation  of  the 
highly  Calvinistic  ideas  she  had  espoused.  It  waa  not  nnlil 
the  year  1768,  that  she  opened  her  *  college '  near  Talgartli« 
in  South  Wales,  *for  the  education  of  serious  and  godiy 
young  men,  and  such  as  she  believed  had  a  divine  caiU  Be* 
sides  this  academy,  the  whole  expense  of  which  she  defrayed, 
she  was  deeply  interested  in  the  missionary  schemes  then  m 
motion ;  and  that  she  might  the  better  uphold  the  came^  re- 
duced her  style  of  living  far  below  what  her  station  in  socie^ 
demanded ;  and  even  exhausted  her  income  to  such  an  extent, 
that  she  was  not  able  to  afford  charitable  relief  in  some  cases 
of  the  utmost  necessity,  that  were  brought  under  her  notice. 

'*  Her  death  occurred  on  the  17th  of  June,  1791,  and  was 
marked  with  the  serenity  of  the  Christian,  and  the  humble 
confidence  of  a  saint    As  the  awful  moment  was  approach* 
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iagf  flhe  said,  ^My  work  is  done ;    and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  to  my  Father.'     (This  was  her  Calvinism !) 

^*The  romantic  tarn  of  her  feelings  was  as  strongly  marked 
during  her  last  illness,  as  in  any  former  period  of  her  life. 
She  desired  that  her  remains  might  be  dressed  in  the  suit  of 
white  silk  which  she  wore  at  the  opening  of  the  chapel  in  . 
Goodman's  Fields  ;  and  in  speaking  of  death,  said,  *  It  was 
like  putting  off  her  cloak.'  When  the  blood-vessel  burst* 
which  was  the  commencement  of  her  illness,  on  being  asked 
how  she  did,  by  Lady  Ann  Erskine,  she  observed,  ^I  am 
well — all  is  well — ^weU  for  ever  I  I  see,  wherever  I  turn  my 
eyes,  whether  I  live  or  die,  nothing  but  victory.'  And  a  day 
or  so  before  her  decease,  she  remarked,  *  The  Lord  has  been 
present  with  my  spirit  this  morning  in  a  remarkable  manner : 
what  He  means  to  convey  to  my  mind,  I  know  not ;  it  may 
be  my  approaching  departure.  My  soul  is  filled  with  glory ; 
I  am  in  the  element  of  heaven.'"    Humphries. 

Such  was  Lady  Huntingdon.  She  soon  brought  around 
Whitefield  some  of  the  stars  of  the  court  Chesterfield  and 
«  whole  circle  of  them  attended,  and  having  heard  Qnce,  de- 
sired they  might  hear  him  again.  "  I,  therefore,  preached 
again,"  he  says,  ^  in  the  evening,  and  went  home,  never  more 
surprised  at  any  thing  in  my  life.  All  behaved  quite  welU 
Mid  were  in  some  degree  affected.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
thanked  me,  and  sai£  *  Sir,  I  shall  not  tell  you  what  I  shall 
leU  others,  how  I  approve  of  you ; '  or  words  to  this  inirpose* 
At  last  Lord  Boliogbroke  came  to  hear ;  sat  like  an  arekf^ 
ki$hap^  and  was  pleased  to  say,  I  had  done  great  justice  to 
the  iUvine  attributes  in  my  discourse.  (Hume  also  was  pre* 
sent.)  Soon  afterwards,  her  ladyship  removed  to  townt 
where  I  generally  preached  twice  a  week,  to  very  brilliant  au« 
ditories.  Blessed  be  €rod,  not  without  effectuaJ  success  on 
some."  Oiiliet.  Bolingbroke  invited  Whitefield  to  visit  him ; 
which  he  did,  and  found  him  both  candid  and  frank.  And  the 
impreasion  made  upon  him,  may  be  judged  by  his  saying  to 
the  countess,  **  You  may  command  my  pen  when  you  will.  It 
shall  be  drawn  in  your  service.  For,  admitting  the  Bible  to 
be  true,  I  shall  have  little  apprehension  of  maintaining  the 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  against  all  your  revii« 
ers."  All  the  nobility  also  accepted,  wiUi  pleasure  and  siir* 
prise,  copies  of  Whitefield's  sermons.  On  recording  this,  he 
says,  **  Thus  the  wqrld  turns  round  1  In  all  time  of  wealth, 
good  Lord,  deliver  me."    Lord  Bath  and  others  had  given 
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him  money  for  the  orphan-house.  One  of  the  Piince  of 
Wales's  favourites,  a  privy  counsellor  of  the  king  of  Den* 
marky  and  several  persons  of  rank,  dined  and  draidk  tea  with 
him. 

The  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  this  introduction  amongst 
the  great,  has  been  quoted  against  him  as  a  proof  of  vanity* 
Why  should  it  ?  True ;  he  says  in  his  letters  to  Wesley*  and 
other  private  friends,  **  the  noble*  the  mighty,  the  wise,  have 
been  to  hear  me."  These  are  also  the  very  words  whicli 
Lady  Huntingdon  employed  in  her  letters  to  Doddridge,  at 
the  time,  mis  ike  vain  or  flattered,  because  she  rejoiced 
that  a  door  was  opening  for  *'  the  nobility  to  hear  the  gospel  t  '* 
Besides,  this  new  sphere  did  not  divert  him  from  any  of  his 
old  work,  nor  at  all  change  his  spirit  or  purposes*  At  the 
Tery  crisis  of  this  elevation,  he  said  to  Wesley,  *'  My  attach- 
ment to  America  will  not  permit  me  to  abide  long  in  England* 
If  I  formed  societies,  I  should  but  weave  a  Penelape^s  web. 
I  intend,  therefore,  to  go  about  preaching  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."    Accordingly,  he  was  ofl*  to  Scotland  in  a  few  days* 

On  hip  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  found  a  M^wrJuldM  congre* 
gation,  as  to  numbers,  to  welcome  him*  At  Glasgow  also^ 
3ie  prospects  were  still  more  encouraging.  Many  at  both 
places  came  to  inform  him  of  their  conversion,  on  lus  former 
Tisits.  Cambuslang  also  kindled  again.  All  this  was  too 
much  for  some  of  the  kirk  folks,  now  that  the  Seceders  wore 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves.  The  synod  of  Glasgow 
and  Ayr  debated  a  motion,  **  tending  to  prohibit  ministen 
from  employing  Whitefield ;  "-—because  he  was  a/iriss^  of  the 
church  of  En^and ;  because  he  had  not  subscribed  the  ybr- 
wmda;  because  the  scheme  of  the  orphan-house  was  chimeri- 
cal, and  the  mmuy  collected  for  it  not  fully  accounted  for  1 
The  first  count  in  the  indictment  is  not  so  heavy  now.  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  the  champion  of  the  English  priesthood.  The 
charge  was  better  met,  however,  by  the  clergyman  who  said 
at  the  synod,  *^  If  Bishop  Butler,  Sherlock,  or  Seeker,  were 
in  Scotland,  I  should  welcome  them  to  my  pulpit ;  and  in  this, 
I  should  imitate  Rutherford,  as  firm  a  Presbyterian  as  any  of 
us,  who  employed  Usher.  There  is  no  law  of  Christ,  and  no 
act  of  assembly,  prohibiting  me  to  give  my  pulpit  to  any  epis* 
copal,  or  anabaptist,  or  independent  minister,  if  of  sound  prin- 
ciples in  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  Our  church  expressly 
enjoins  Art.  13,  that  great  tenderness  is  to  be  used  to  foreign 
Protestants."     GiUu$, 
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Wkkofield*^  penonal  ckaracter  was  nobly  and  india:nantly 
▼indicated  by  Dr.  Erskiae.  He  appealed  to  the  afidavU  of 
the  magistrates  of  Georgia,  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  in 
proof  of  the  honest  application  of  the  money  collected  for  the 
mrphan-house ;  and  cried  $kame  upon  Presbyterians,  who 
ootild  object  to  Whitefield  as  a  **  suspended  minister,'^  whilst 
his  only  fault  was,  refusing  to  **  use  the  communion-book  in 
a  prebsyterian  chapel."  The  result  of  the  debate  was,  *^  the 
decent  burial  of  the  motion."  It  was,  however,  supported  by  , 
thirteen.  Twenty-seven  voted  for  employing  Whitefield  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  kirk.  Gillies  says  truly,  **  Upon  the  whole, 
the  attacks  informed  the  synod  of  the  falsehood  of  many 
aspersions  thrown  out  against  him  :  and  thus  what  was  in* 
tended  for  his  reproach,  turned  out  to  his  honour." 

Whitefield  mmself  says  of  these  conclaves,  ^  Two  synods 
and  one  presbjrtery  brought  me  upon  the  carpet ;  but  all  has 
worked  for  good.  The  more  I  was  blackened,  the  more  the 
Redeemer  comforted  me.  If  my  enemies  show  themselves, 
I  am  persuaded  Jesus  will  bless  me  to  his  people  more  and 
more."  Amongst  the  charges  then  advanced  against  him,  in 
CMder  to  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  poor,  one  was, 
that  he  was  sent  and  paid  by  government  to  preach  against 
the  Frttemder/  This  charge  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  both 
the  Kirk  and  the  Secession.  Both  preached  against  the 
Pretender,  as  much  as  he  did ;  with  only  this  difference, 
that  the  former  had  pay  and  the  latter  thanks,  while  he  had 
neither. 

It  was,  I  think,  about  this  time,  that  Whitefield  had  another 
interview  with  Ralph  Erskine.  Their  la$i  was  in  1750.  It 
was  short,  but  affecting.  On  parting,  Erskine  embraced  him 
and  said,  **  We  have  seen  strange  things."  They  had  both 
aeen  strange  things  I  Whitefield  had  seen  himself  traduced  by 
ministers  of  a  kirk,  which  had  gladly  played  him  off  against 
the  Secession :  and  Erskine  had  seen  turaself  excluded  by 
the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  whilst  his  own  t<m,  John,  sat 
in  judgment  upon  him.  It  is  not  true  that  John  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  on  his  father.  Gibb  did 
that.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  good  old  man  said,  **  It 
was  a  sword  piercing  my  heart,  to  see  Johnny  sitting  with 
them."  Erskine  and  Whitefield-  might  well  embrace  as 
brethren  after  these  strange  things.  JBrskine^s  FAfe.  This 
reconciliation  went  no  further.  The  other  Seceders  kept  up 
the  old  clamour  against  him,  because  he  did  not  **  preach  up 
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the  covenant ; ''  and  he  gave  his  ok!  answer,  **  I  preach  fMp 
the  covenant  of  grace." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  attempts  to  lower  him  in  public 
estimation,  his  old  friends  in  Scotland  stood  by  him.  The 
godly  ministers  not  only  encouraged  his  attempts  to  serve 
the  New  Jersey  college  ;  but  also  entered  into  his  spirited 
(though  imprudent)  design  of  turning  the  orphan-house  into  a 
college. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  resumed  his  lectures  at  Lady 
Huntingdon's  to  the  ^  great  ones,"  as  he  calls  them.  Thirty, 
and  sometimes  sixty,  persons  of  rank  attended,  although  the 
newspapers  were  full  of**  strange  lying  accounts  "  of  his  re- 
ception in  Scotland.  He  availed  himself  of  this  influence,  to 
forward  his  intended  college :  for  which  his  plea  was^— *«  If 
some  such  tiling  be  not  done,  I  cannot  see  how  the  southern 
parts  will  be  provided  with  ministers  ;  for  all  are  afraid  to  go 
over."  On  this  ground  he  appealed  to  the  trustees  of 
Geoigia ;  reminding  them  that  he  had  expended  £6000  upon 
the  orphan-house ;  begging  them  to  relieve  it,  as  a  charitable 
institution,  from  all  quit-rent  and  taxes ;  and  especially  to 
allow  him  slaves.  '*  WkUe  kands,'^  he  said,  had  left  his  tnct 
of  land  uncultivated. 

Whilst  thus  pleading  for  his  own  seminary,  he  did  not  for- 
get New  Jersey.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Pemoerton,  "  If  you  or 
some  other  popular  minister  come  over,  and  make  an  appli- 
cation in  person,  a  collection  might  be  recommended  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  large  contributions  be  raised  from  pri- 
vate persons.  If  one  of  the  Indians  was  brought  over« — 
and  a  proposal  made  to  educate  some  of  the  converted 
Indians  in  the  college, — it  would  certainly  be  of  service*" 
Thus  he  had  our  best  missionary /ifani,  as  well  as  spirit,  a 
century  ago. 

Having  set  these  schemes  on  foot,  he  went  to  Bristol ; 
and  attended  the  sacrament  at  the  cathedral  next  day.  The 
bishop,  he  says,  **  behaved  respectfully  "  to  him.  He  visit- 
ed also  his  old  tutor,  now  one  of  the  prebendaries,  and  met 
with  the  old  kindness  of  Oxford.  Those  who  have  had  a  kind 
tutor  will  quite  understand  the  following  account  of  the  inter- 
view. **  I  told  him,  that  my  judgment  (as  I  trust)  was  a  little 
more  ripened  than  it  was  some  vears  ago ;  apd  that  as  fast 
as  I  found  out  my  faults,  I  should  be  glad  to  acknowledge 
them.  He  said,  the  offence  of  the  governors  of  the  church 
would  lessen  and  wear  off,  as  I  grew  wioderaU."    Whitefidd 
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did  not  tell  the  Doctor  how  little  he  cared  for  such  modera- 
tion as  the  governors  of  diai  day  required :  hut  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Huntingdon,  on  the  subject  of  their  favour,—"  I  am 
pretty  easy  about  that!  If  I  ca6  but  act  an  honest  part,  and 
be  kept  from  trimmings  I  leave  all  consequences  to  Him  who 
orders  all  things  well." 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  found  his  assemblies  at  the 
Countess's  "  brilliant  indeed,"  and"  Bolingbroke  still  one  in 
them.  It  was  now  winter,  and  some  of  his  noble  fUends  from 
Scotland  joined  them.  He  felt  not  only  deep  interest  in 
Bolingbroke,  but  had  much  hope  of  him  at  one  time,  owing 
to  his  declared  satisfaction  with  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
**  Who  knows,"  he  says,  **  what  God  may  do  ?  "  If  Boting^ 
broke  was  hoaxing  Whitefield,  it  is  to  his  everlasting  disgrace. 
If  he  was  not,  it  was  no  small  item  in  his  advantages,  that 
God  gave  him  a  place  in  Whitefield's  heart  and  prayers* 
The  place  he  held  there,  had  proved  the  means  of  salvation 
to  many.  Two  or  three  of  the  nobility  were  won  to  Christ 
at  this  time. 

Still,  they  could  not  keep  him  from  itinerating.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  was  at  Bristol  again.  **  I  long  to  take  the^eM,"  he 
paid  to  the  Countess;  and  he  did  not  take  it m  vain.  "  There 
was  a  great  stirring  among  the  dry  bones  at  Kingswood  and 
Bristol."  Many  new  converts  were  won.  One  of  them  was 
a  counsellor,  who  was  so  much  affected,  that  his  style  of 
counselling  others  to  hear  Whitefield,  led  his  wife  to  suspect 
him  of  madness. 

At  Plymouth  also,  where  he  had  so  many  enemies  former* 
ly,  he  found  a  tabernacle  had  been  built  in  his  absence,  to 
which  he  was  welcomed.  He  became  the  guest  of  a  married 
couple,  who  claimed  him  83  their  spiritual  father.  Plymouth,^ 
he  says,  "  seems  quite  a  new  place  to  me."  He  was  much 
amused  there  to  learn,  that  he  had  been  called  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic. ^'  If  I  am  a  Roman  catholic,"  he  said,  "  the  pope 
must  have  given  me  a  large  dispensation." 

The  "  married  couple  "  were  the  Kinsmans;  soon  the  use- 
ful, as  well  as  the  intimate,  friends  of  Whitefield.  Mr.  Kins- 
man became  a  popular  preacher  at  the  Tabernacle  in  London. 
He  preached  die  first  sermon  in  the  present  Tabernacle. 
His  fame  and  success  at  Bristol  were  such  that  Whitefield 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  Bristol,  •«  Kinsman's  America;  " 
in  allusion  to  his  own  foreign  labours.  His  eloquence  also 
must  have  been  considerable,  for  MtOer^  the  comedian,  was 
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fond  of  hearing  him*  Poor  Shuter  once  told  Kinsm^  a  sad 
story.  He  bad  been  acting  FaUiaf  in  London  so  often, 
that  the  physicians  ordered  him  to  Plymouth  for  change  of 
air.  Kinsman  too  had  been  sent  home,  after  a  hard  cam- 
paign at  the  Tabernacle.  Both  had  been  wrought  out. 
^  Had  you  died,"  said  Shuter,  ^  it  would  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  best  of  Masters ;  but  had  I,  it  would  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  devtl.«  O  sir,  do  you  think  I  shall  ever 
be  euUtd  again  ?  I  certainly  was— whilst  studying  my  part  in 
the  park ;  and  had  Mr.  Whitefield  let  me  come  to  the  sacra* 
ment  with  him,  I  never  should  have  gone  back  again.  But 
the  caresses  of  the  great  are  ensnaring.  Poor  things  1  they 
are  unhappy,  and  they  want  Shuter  to  make  them  laugh.  O 
sir,  for  such  a  life  as  yours !  But  when  I  have  you  1  dball  be 
Richard  the  Third  again.  That  is  what  they  call  a  good 
play  ;  as  good  as  some  sermons.  And  there  are  some  strik- 
ing moral  things  in  it*  But,  after  it,  I  shall  come  in  with  my 
fiffce,  '  A  Dish  of  all  Sorts,'  and  knock  all  that  on  the  head* 
Fine  rtformert  we  are ! " 

It  was  on  Shuter,  as  Ramble,  that  Whitefield  fixed  his  eye 
one  morning  at  Tottenham  Court*  while  inviting  sinners  of 
all  classes  to  Christ,  and  said,-'-***  And  thou,  poor  Ramble^ 
who  hast  long  rambled  from  Him,  come  thou  also.  Oh, 
end  thy  ramblmgs,  and  come  to  Jesus."  Cornelius  Winter 
says,  ^  Shuter  was  exceedingly  struck,  and  coming  unto 
Whitefield,  said«— '  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  ;  how 
could  you  serve  me  soP  "  At  Plymouth  also,  when  asked 
if  he  was  a  Methodist,  he  said,  ^  Mine  is  a  fine  method,  is  it 
not?  A  Methodist!  no;  1  wish  I  was.  If  any  are  right, 
they  are." 

Whitefield  found  in  Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood  manj 
proofs  that  his  former  visit  had  been  very  useful.  Next  to 
the  conversion  of  Kinsman,  no  case  pleased  him  so  much 
as  that  of  a  young  man,  **  now  a  preacher,"  who  had  dien 
ascended  a  tree,  to  hear  and  mock.  His  levity  had  drawn 
the  notice  of  Whitefield,  who  exclaimed,  **  Come  down,  Zao- 
cheus,  come  down,  and  receive  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  word  was  backed  with  power.  He  heard,  came  down, 
believed,  and  now  adorns  the  gospel."  Letter  to  Lady 
HimiMgdon. 

He  had  also  the  pleasure,  at  this  time,  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  a  whole  family,  *«  who  had  no  pastor."  **  It 
was  an  affecting  sight,"  he  says ;— ^*  two  parents  presenting 
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two  daughters  and  a  son,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  communicants.  I  received  them  all  with 
joy." 

It  was  not  all  sunshine,  however,  in  Devonshire.  He  was 
rudely  treated  at  Tavistock.  The  rabble  brought  a  bull  and 
dogs,  and  created  much  disturbance  ^ilst  he  was  praying. 
He  managed,  however,  to  preach  down  the  uproar*  At  Exe- 
ter, also,  a  man  came  prepared  to  knock  him  on  the  head  with 
a  stone,  whenever  the  sermon  should  fumbh  an  offensive  ex* 
pression.  He  stood  with  the  stone  in  his  hand.  He  could 
find  no  fault  The  sermon  soon  interested  him  so,  diat  the 
stone  dropped  from  his  hand.  Then  his  heart  melted.  After 
the  service  he  went  to  Whitefield,  and  said  with  tears,  **  Sir, 
I  came  to  break  your  head ;  but  God  has  given  me  a  broken 
heart.'' 

Whitefield  now  returned  to  London,  in  high  health,  after  an 
itineracy  in  the  west  of  600  miles.  He  came  back,  however, 
^  with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trembling,"  lest  his  health  should 
break  down  in  the  city,  and  thus  unfit  him  '*  to  speak  to  the 
great  and  the  Hobie,  so  as  to  win  them  to  Jesus."  But  he 
soon  rid  himself  of  this  fear,  by  his  old  maxim,  '*  I  throw  my* 
self  blmdfoid  into  my  Master's  hands."  The  bishop  of  Ex* 
eter's  pamphlet,  also,  ««  The  Enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists 
and  Papists  compared,"  came  out  at  this  time,  and  created  a 
stir,  wluch  helped  him  to  forget  his  fears.  He  began  immor 
dialely  to  answer  it,  and  made  greater  efforts  than  ever  to 
ingratiate  the  truth  with  the  aristocracy.  But  this  kind  of 
work  did  not  suit  hint 

He  was  equally  out  of  his  element  at  his  own  desk,  and  in 
Lady  Huntingdon's  drawing-room.  Accordingly,  in  a  month, 
he  was  too  ill  to  hold  a  pen.  He  therefore  started  off 
on  a  new  itineracy ;  and,  by  the  time  he  reached  Portsr 
mouth,  he  was  himself  again.  The  night  after  his  arrival  he 
preached  to  many  thousands ;  and  with  such  power,  in  spite 
of  disturbance,  that  the  chief  opposer  was  conquered,  and 
received  him  into  his  house  with  tears  of  shame  and  joy.  Inr 
deed,  many  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  been  speaking  all 
manner  of  evil  of  him,  were  soon  urgent  with  him  to  prolong 
his  visit  But  Wales  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  could  not 
stay  long. 

In  the  Principality  he  had  soon  the  pleasiire,  as  in  the  days 
of  old,  to  see  ^  Jesus  riding  cm  in  the  chariot  of  the  everlasting 
gospeL"    He  now  found  all  towns  open,  and  all  justices  ani) 
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nagistniAes  civil.  On  some  occasioos  his  uidience  amonnlad 
to  twenty  thouaand  persoos*  He  himself  compated  die 
whole  uurober  he  addressed,  in  eight  Welsh  counties,  at  more 
tban  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  adds,  *^  I  think  we  have  not 
bad  one  dry  meeting/'  So  complete  was  his  ascendancj  in 
Wales  now,  that  ^'  not  a  dog  stirred  a  tongue,"  during  fais 
circuit  of  eight  hundred  miles.  From  this  vantage  ground* 
be  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  Hervey,  in  the  hope  of  draw* 
ing  him  into  the  fields.  **  Had  you  seen  the  simplicity  of  so 
many  dear  souls,  I  am  persuaded  you  would  have  8aid» 
8ii  anima  men  eum  meikodisiis,^^  But  Hervey  was  too  weak 
for  field  work.  Whitefield  himself  broke  down  after  tlua 
mighty  efibrt,  and  was  for  some  days  at  **  the  gates  o£  the 
grave." 

He  returned  to  London  to  welcome  his  wife  home  from  Ber* 
Qiudas.  On  his  arrival  he  learned  that  his  character  bad  been 
aspersed  in  the  island  by  one  of  the  clergy.  But  whilst  he  did 
aot  overlook  this  calumny  altogether,  he  merely  sent  out  tho 
following  answer ;  **  I  am  content  to  wait  till  the  day  of  judg^ 
ment  for  the  clearing  up  of  my  character ;  and  after  I  an 
dead,  I  desire  no  other  epitaph  than  this, — Hen  lits  €rearg% 
Whitefield,  What  sort  of  a  man  he  was^  the  great  day  wM 
ducover.*^  He  then  arranged  his  London  affairs,  and  started 
again  for  the  fields. 

On  bis  arrival  at  Bristol,  be  was  told  that  the  bbhop  of  W. 

?Vell  1)  had  charged  him  with  perjury  at  the  pump*roons» 
he  bishop  had  not,  however,  used  the  word  peijury.  He  bad 
only  lefl  others  to  give  a  name  to  his  picture  of  violated  ordi* 
nation  vows.  Indeed,  the  question  had  9l  parUamadary  set- 
tlement on  both  sides.  Whitefield  said,  that  he  vowed  to 
obey  only  **  godly  admonitions."  And  the  bishop  meaiii 
^  nothing  personal." 

In  a  few  days  ader,  Whitefield  set  out  for  Exeter,  by  way^ 
of  Wellington.  At  this  time  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
known  Darracott,  whom  he  afterwards  deeignated-M  **  7*A# 
titar  of  the  West ;  "  transferring  the  title  from  its  first  owner, 
Hieron.  Indeed,  he  would  have  rode  through  WeUuigtoii 
without  stopping,  had  not  a^  woman  recognized  him  in  the 
street.  She  implored  him  to  alight,  and  give  the  people  a 
sermon.  When  he  complied,  she  soon  spread  die  news,  and 
^ '« great  company  "  came  to  hear  him.  He  was  so  pleased, 
that  he  preached  next  day  to  a  still  larger  audience*    It  does 
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iiol  a{»pear  that  Damcott  attended  either  sermon.    He  made 
ample  amends,  however,  afterwards. 

One  reason  of  Whitefield's  visit  to  the  west  at  this  time 
was,  (although,  perhaps,  he  hardly  acknowledged  it  to  him- 
self) to  see  how  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter  had  been 
received.  He  found  in  his  own  circle  there,  that  it  had  been 
*«miich  blessed."  He  learned,  also,  that  *'my  lord  of  £x- 
eter  had  said,  he  wrote  like  an  honest  man,  and  has  recanted 
several  things ; "  but,  added  Lavington,  **  he  goes  on  in  the 
same  way  yet."  He  did.  He  went  to  Exeter,  and  appeared 
in  the  JiMs  again.  The  bishop  therefore  threatened  another 
pamphlet.  Lavington  could  do  more  against  the  Methodists 
than  write.  About  this  time  he  threatened  to  strip  the  gown 
from  one  of  his  own  clergy,  who  was  Methodistical,  and  coun- 
tenanced Whitefield.  The  bishop  was  saved  the  trouble. 
That  moment  the  clergyman  stripped  himself,  saying,  **  I  can 
preach  the  gospel  without  a  gown ;  "  and  retired.  Jjavington 
was  then  gbd  to  **  send  for  him,  and  soothe  him  :"  but  he  in- 
demnified himself  for  this  condescension,  by  publishing,  im- 
mediately, the  second  part  of  his  **  Enthusiasm  compared." 
Whitefield  had  good  reason,  as  well  as  great  provocation,  to 
»  «ay  of  both  parts,  ^  The  bishop  has  sei;ved  the  Methodists  as 
Ihe  bishop  of  Constance  served  Jehn  Hus$,  when  he  ordered 
painted  devils  to  be  put  round  his  head,  before  burning  him.** 
be  did  not  answer  him.  He  did  better.  He  went  to  Ex- 
eter, accompanied  by  a  rural  dean,  to  preach  the  gospel  as 
usual ;  and  divine  influence  accompanied  the  word.  **  This,** 
lie  says,  ^  is,  I  think,  the  best  way  to  answer  those  who  oppose 
themselves."  He  preached  there  twice  on  the  same  day.  In 
the  evening  the  bishop  and  several  of  his  clergy  stood  near  to 
him,  and  saw  ten  thousand  people  awe-struck  by  his  appeals. 
They  saw  also  three  large  stones  thrown  at  his  head,  in  su<y 
eession,  by  a  furious  drunkard,-— one  of  which  cut  him  deeply; 
hut  neither  the  high-priest  nor  his  Levites  interfered,  although 
one  of  their  own  parishioners  also  was  felled  to  the  ground  at 
the  same  time.     Letter  to  Lady  H. 

Next  week  he  returned  to  London,  and  found  some  of  the 
mous  peeresses  waiting  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  him. 
Me  spent  a  few  days  at  home,  and  then  started  off  for  York- 
shire* There  he  visited  Cfrimskaw^  at  Haworth,  aad  admin- 
istered the  sacrament  to  above  a  thousand  communicants  in 
the  church.  When  he  preached,  the  churchyard  was  crowd- 
ed.    On  a  (bture  occasioB,  when  preaching  m  the  church,  he 
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had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  pastor*  that  he  took  for  granted 
the  piety  of  the  flock.  *'  No,  no,  sir  1 "  said  good  Grimshaw 
aloud,  **  the  half  of  them  are  not  converted  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Speak  to  them  faithfully."  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
effect  of  such  an  appeal  on  Whitefield.  It  was  just  the  kind 
and  manner  of  appeal,  to  set  him  on  fire.  It  would  have  dis- 
concerted almost  any  other  man ;  but  it  was  vantage  ground 
to  him. 

He  went  from  Haworth  to  Leeds,  at  the  invitation,  he 
says,  ^  of  one  of  Mr*  Wesley's  preachers,  and  by  all  his  peo« 
pie."  He  was  also  introduced  into  their  pulpit  at  Newcastle , 
by  Charles  Wesley,  who,  meeting  him  by  the  way,  turned 
back  to  accompany  him.  This  gratified  him  so  much, 
that  he  preached  four  times  in  their  rooms  at  Newcastle : 
but  he  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  go  into  the  open  air,  to  meet 
the  crowds.  At  Leeds,  both  the  crowds  and  the  commo- 
tion were  immense.  So  much  so,  that  he  returned  back 
upon  it,  after  visiting  some  other  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan^ 
cashire. 

During  this  tour,  he  won  to  Christ  many  of  the  men,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  not  a  few  of  the  flourishing  churches  in 
these  counties.    He  met,  however,  with  as  much  **  rude  treat-  . 
ment,  here  and  there  in  both,  as  sent  him  home  praying, 
•♦Lord,  give  me  a  pilgrim  heart,  for  my  pilgrim  life." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  found  many  urgent  invitations 
awaiting  him  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  Cork  riots  had  awakened 
his  sympathies  for  the  sufferers ;  but  although  he  used  his 
influence  on  their  behalf  with  the  great,  and  sent  thcfm  word 
of  this,  he  was  afraid  lest  a  visit  might  be  deemed  an  ioi- 
trusion  upon  the  Wes]e3ran  sphere.  Besides,  the  frihatb  of 
Ireland  wished  to  give  him  preferment ;  a  thing  he  did  not 
wish  for. 

He  was  now  ^'in  winter  quarters ;  "  but  was  not  idle  nor 
useless*  To  use  his  own  words,  ♦♦  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled 
the  tabernacle,  apd  the  shout  of  a  King  was  in  the  camp,"  firora 
week  to  week.  ♦♦  Thousands,  thousands,  crowded  to  hear.*' 
Every  day,  also,  he  heard  of  instances  of  conversion.  One 
instance  pleased  him  very  much.  It  was  that  of  a  boatswain, 
who,  before  hearing  him,  knew  no  more  tUnnit  divine  truth, 
*♦  than  the  lohistU  he  blew  on  board."  He  particularizes  also 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  a  woman  of  eighty^  and  a  baker, 
who  had  been  ♦♦  a  Jerusatem  sinner." 

At  this  time,  his  intended  college  oocupied  nmch  of  his  afr- 
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tention.  He  wrote  in  aJl  directionst  in  order  to  make  friends 
to  the  plan.  His  usual  appeal  was,  **•  We  propose  having  an 
academy  or  college  at  the  orphan-house.  The  house  is  large ; 
it  will  hold  a  hundred.  My  kearlj  I  trust,  is  larger,  and  will 
hold  ten  thousand." 

Still,  his  heart  was  in  America.  London  did  not,  he  says, 
**  agree  with  his  outward  man."  **  Ranging  seems  my  pro- 
vince ;  and  methinks  I  hear  a  voice  behind  me  saying.  This 
is  the  way,  walk  in  it.  My  heart  echoes  back,  Lord,  let  thy 
presence  go  along  with  me,  and  then  send  me  where  thou 
pleasest."  That  America  would  have  pleased  himself  best, 
b  evident  from  the  following  apostrophe,  "  In  the  midst  of  all, 
America,  dsar  America!  is  not  forgotten.  I  begin  to  count 
die  days,  and  to  say  to  the  months,  *Fly  fast  away,  that  I 
■lay  spread  the  gospel  net  once  more  in  dear  America ! ' " 
This  is  delightful.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  American  Chris- 
tians  to  be  thus  reminded  of  the  place  which  their  country 
hekl  in  Whitefield's  heart  a  century  ago.  It  is  gratifying  to 
me  to  tell  them,  that  we  did  not  learn  from  Wbitefield,  but 
from  the  revivals  and  missionary  spirit  in  their  oum  churches, 
to  say,  **  America,  dettr  America."  When  will  ibeyfidfii  our 
joy,  and  be  likeminded  with  us  on  the  subject  of  slavery  7 
Surely  no  one  will  quote  Whitefield  against  us ! 

Another  object  lay  near  to  Whitefield's  heart  It  was  du« 
ling  this  winter's  quarters,  that  he  formed  the  design  of  iden* 
tifying  Lady  Huntingdon  with  his  societies — ^the  only  plan  he 
ever  laid  for  perpetnating  them.  He  saw  her  a  Dorcas^  at 
«« that  dead  ^aace  "— Ashby  Place,  and  felt  that  she  might  and 
ought  to  be  a  Phcsbe.  She  had  used  her  influence,  at  his  so- 
licitation, with  the  court  and  the  government,  on  behalf  of  the 
sufferers  in  die  Cork  riots ;  and  had  readily  patronized  such 
poor  or  persecuted  ministers,  as  he  brought  under  her  notice. 
All  this,  and  the  want  of  a  leader,  led  him  to  seek  her  patron* 
age,  especially  for  his  societies  in  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

How  he  opened  the  subject  to  her,  I  have  been  unable  to 
diicover.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  ill  receiv- 
ed  :  for  she  desired  the  public  prayers  of  the  Tabernacle  for 
herself  at  the  time  ;<— {not,  of  course,  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter :)— and  Whitefield  read  that  part  of  her  letter  to  the  people, 
and  informed  her,  that  **  thousands  heartily  joined  in  singing 
the  following  verses  for  her  ladyship  : " 
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**  Gladly  we  join  to  pray  for  thoee 
Who  rich  with  worldly  hoDoar  shine, 
Who  dare  to  own  a  Saviour's  cause. 
And  in  that  bated  cause  to  join  ; 
Yes,  we  would  praise  Thee,  that  a  few 
Love  Thee,  though  rich  and  noble  too. 

*'  Uphold  this  star  in  thy  right  band. 
Crown  her  endeavours  with  success ;     . 
Among  the  great  ones  may  she  stand, 
A  witness  of  thy  righteousness. 
Till  many  nobles  join  thy  train. 
And  triumph  in  the  Lamb  that's  slain." 

All  this  was  in  a  bad  taste  on  both  sides,  howeTer  well 
meant  or  meekly  taken.  In  the  same  letter,  he  said  to  her, 
'*  A  leader  is  wanting.  Thia  honour  hath  been  put  upon  your 
ladyship  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church  :  an  honour  confer- 
red on  few ;  but  an  earnest  of  one  to  be  put  on  your  ladyship 
before  men  and  angels,  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  That 
▼ou  may  every  day  add  to  the  splendour  of  your  future  crown, 
by  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  is  the  fenrent 
prayer  of ." 

How  much  V  leader  "  means  in  this  document,  or  how  for, 
if  at  all,  it  refers  to  the  Tabernacle,  I  cannot  judge. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  attentions  from  and  to  nobility, 
Whitefield  did  not  forget  nor  overlook  his  aged  mother.  A 
woman  had  neglected  to  procure  for  him  some  things  he  had 
ordered  for  her.  A  week's  delay  was  thus  occasioned.  The 
moment  he  discovered  thist  he  wrote,  '*  I  should  never  for- 
give myself,  was  I,  by  negligence  or  any  wrong  conduct,  to 
give  you  a  moment's  needless  pain.  Alas,  how  little  I  have 
done  for  you.  Chnst*s  care  for  his  mother  excites  roe  to 
wish  I  could  do  any  thing  for  you.  If  you  would  have  any 
tiling  more  brought,  pray  write,  honoured  mother ! " 

On  this  occasion  he  reminded  her  of  his  age.  **  To-mor- 
row, it  will  be  thirty-five  years  since  you  brought  unworthy 
me  into  the  world.  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  fountains  of  tears,  that  I  might  bewail  my  barrennesa 
and  uniruitfulness  in  the  church  of  God."  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  thus  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  *'Next  Saturday  I 
am  thirty-five  years  old :  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  little  I 
do  or  suffer  for  Christ.     Fye  upon  me,  fye  upon  me  1 " 

These  anecdotes  are,  I  know,  little  ;  but  they  reveal  much 
of  Whitefield's  real  character :  and  surely  his  deep  self-abase* 
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ment  before  God,  may^be  allowed  to  balance  his  self-compla* 
cency  in  the  patronage  of  the  countess  and  her  **  elect  ladies. '' 
His  compliments  to  them  admit  of  no  excuse.  They  are  al- 
most as  many  and  fulsome,  as  the  flatteries  which  used  to  be 
addressed  to  the  royal  and  noble  patrons  of  Bible  Societies. 
Those  who  remember  that  incense,  and  the  assemblies  which 
offered  it,  will  hardly  wonder,  however  much  they  deplore, 
that  a  poor  Methodist  burnt  more  incense  to  rank^  than  was 
wise  or  seemly.  Whitefield  was  not  comtitutumaUy  humble, 
bold,  or  unambitiousi  It  took  "twice  seven  years"  of 
"  pretty  close  intimacy  with  eoniempt^^^  he  says,  to  make  con* 
tempt  an  agreeable  companion  "  to  him.  Like  Paul,  he  had 
to  leam  contentment  "  I  did  not  like  to  part  with  my  pretty 
character  at  first  It  was  death  to  be  despised  ;  and  worse 
than  death  to  think  of  being  laughed  at  by  all.  God  knows 
how  to  train  us  up  graduaUy  for  the  war.  He  often  makes 
me  bold  as  a  lion ;  but  I  believe  there  is  not  a  person  tiving 
more  timorous  by  nature.  I  find,  a  love  of  power  sometimes 
intoxicates  even  €rod*s  dear  children.  It  is  much  easier  (at 
me  to  obey  than  govern.  This  makes  me  fly  from  that  which, 
at  our  first  setting  out,  we  are  too  apt  to  court .  I  qimnot  well 
buy  humility  at  too  dear  a  rate."    Letters. 

At  this  time,  Whitefield  was  not  unknown  at  court,  nor  his 
elect  ladies  unnoticed  by  the  king.  On  one  occasion.  Lady 
Chesterfield  appeared  in  a  dress,  "  with  a  brown  ground  and 
silver  flowers,"  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  king  came  up 
to  her,  smiling  significantly.  He  then  laughed  aiomdj  and 
said,— ^*  I  know  who  chose  that  gown  for  you, — Mr.  White- 
field  ;  I  hear  you  have  attended  on  him  for  a  year  and  a  half." 
Her  ladyship  confessed  she  had,  and  avowed  her  approbation 
of  him*  She  also  regretted  deeply  afterwards,  that  she  had 
not  said  more  whilst  she  had  such  an  opportunity.  The  se- 
cretary of  state  also  assured  him,  that "  no  hurt  was  designed 
by  the  state  "  to  the  Methodists.  He  had  gone  to  the  secre- 
tary, accompanied  by  a  dissenting  minister,  Mr.  G.  (query 
Dr.  Gifford  ?)  to  ''  open  the  case  "  of  the  Irish  brethren.  The 
outrages  committed  upon  them,  brought  him  nearer  to  the  dis- 
senters and  the  Wesleyans.  They  had  now  a  common  cause* 
Accordingly,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Wesle3ran  cha- 
peL  Mr.  Wesley  read  the  prayers  for  him ;  and  next  time 
Whitefield  read  them,  before  Mr.  Wesley  preached,  and  then 
united  with  him  in  administering  the  sacrament  This  delight- 
ed him  much.     "  Oh,  forlove  and  gratitude ! "  he  exclaims,— 
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**  I  bare  now  preBched  thrice  in  Mr.  Wealej's  cbapel,  nnd  Grod 
wms  with  iM  of  a  truth." 

He  was  now  tired  of  London^  and  relapsing  into  hia  old 
complaints.  The  fact  ist  he  had  grown  fieid-sick  ;  for  thai 
was  h%9  home-sickness.  Accordingly,  he  started  for  like  west 
of  England  again,  and  although  rain  and  hail  pelted  him  in  his 
field  (mlpits,  be  preached  ^  about  twenty  times  m  eight  or  nine 
days."  The  moment  he  was  in  his  own  element,  he  saw 
every  thing  in  his  old  lights.  Hence  he  says,  ^  Every  thing 
I  meet  with  seems  to  carry  this  voice  with  it, — ^'Go  tbou  and 
preach  the  gospel ;  be  a  pilgrim  on  earth ;  have  no  party  or 
certain  dwelling-place.'  My  heart  echoes  back.  Lord  Jeaua, 
help  me  to  do  or  suffer  thy  wiL  When  thou  seest  me  in  dan* 
ger  of  nesl/iii^^— in  pity — in  t^ider  pity^— put  a  tkotm  in  raj 
nest,  to  prevent  me  from  it." 

Whilst  at  Bristol,  Charles  Wesley  talked  wUh  him  «»iw< 
pleaching  in  the  new  Wesleyaa  room ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  desired.  Accordingly,  Whitefield  says, 
«« /  $aid  Imt  little.**  He  found,  however,  a  larger  sphere. 
He  was  allowed  to  preach  from  the  window  of  Smith's  HaU, 
and  thus  many,  thousands  heard  him. 

From  Bristol  he  went  to  Wellington,  and  became  the  wel- 
eome  guest  of  Darracott,  whom  he  calls  "  a  flaming  and  suc^ 
cessfid  preacher  of  the  gospel."  Good  Darracolt  had  just 
lost  three  lovely  children.  Two  of  them  had  died  ^  on  the 
Saturday  evening  before  the  sacrament:  but,"  says  White* 
field,  ^  weeping  did  not  prevent  sowing.  He  preached  the 
next  day,  and  administered  as  usual.  Our  Lord  strengthened 
him ;  and,  for  his  three  natural,  gave  him  above  lAtrfjr  spirit- 
md,  children ;  and  he  is  likely  to  have  many  more.  He  has 
ventured  his  little  all  for  Christ :  and,  last  week,  a  saint  died 
who  left  him  and  his  heirs  £200  in  land.  Did  ever  any  one 
trust  in  God,  and  was  forsaken  t " 

This  interview  with  Darracott,  who  had  also  suffered  much 
reproach  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  an  interview  with  Pear- 
sall  of  Taunton,  who  had  been  a  preacher  of  righteousnese 
before  Whitefield  was  bom,  had  an  -inspiring  influence  upon 
him.  **  I  began  to  take  the  field  again  at  his  dwelling,''  he 
says,  **  for  the  spring!  I  begin  to  begin  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  Him  who  shed  his  own  dear  heart's  blood  for  me.  He 
makes  ranging  exceedingly  pleasant.  I  want  more  tongues, 
more  bodies,  more  souls  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  Had  I  ten  thou- 
sands—He should  have  them  alL"    In  this  state  of  mind  he 
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Yisited  mati^  parts  of  Deronahire  and  CornwalL  At  Owinnopv 
he  preached  to  a  large  audience,  although  the  Clergyman  had 
preached  a  virulent  sermon  against  him  in  the  morning.  This 
worthy  had  said  on  Saturday,  **  Now  Whitefield  is  coroing-^I 
must  put  on  my  old  armour."  He  did.  Whitefield  says,  ^  it  did 
but  little  execution,  because  not  S^pture^preof;  consequent>> 
ly,  not  out  of  God's  armoury.  I  preached  to  many  thoa^^ 
sands.  The  rain  dropped  gently  npon  our  bodies,  and  tbi 
grace  of  God  seemed  to  fall  like  a  gentle  deW|  sprinkling 
rain  upon  our  souls."  Thus  in  Cornwall,  ^  an  unthought^of 
and  unexpectedly  wide  door  "  was  opened.  He  preached  in 
many  churches,  and  the  power  of  God  came  doivd  so,  thai 
eten  the  ministers  were  overcome.  Such  was  the  flying  of 
doves  to  their  windows  there,  that  he  oeased  for  a  yme  M 
long  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  flee  away  to  America. 

He  returned  to  London  much  improved  in  health  and  spft^ 
fits ;  and,  having  rested  a  fbw  dajrs,  be  visited  Doddridge  and 
Hervey,  in  order  to  promote  a  public  subscriptioa  for  the  New 
Jersey  college.  Doddridge  entered  warmly  into  the  plan} 
Tiobly  hazarding  all  the  consequences  of  associating  with  di* 
man  whom  the  Coward  trust  despised.  Whitefield  appreei* 
ated  his  kindness :  ^  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,''  he  saysi 
**  for  yonr  kindness,  and  assure  you  it  is  reeiprocaL  Gladly 
shall  I  call  upon  you  again  at  Northampton.''  In  this  lelten 
be  informed  the  Doctor,  that  Lady  Huntingdon  was  to  wiii^ 
to  him  that  bi^t,  and  thus  playMly  prepared  him  for  the 
news  :  ^  She  is  Urangely  employed  now.  Can  you  guess  f 
The  kbkd  people  of  Ashlb^  stirred  up  some  of  the  baser  sort 
to  riot  before  her  ladyship's  door,  whilst  the  gospel  wai 
preaching.  Some  of  the  people  narrowly  escaped  being  mov«i 
dered  in  their  way  home.  The  justice  hAs  ordered  to  bring 
tiie  offenders  before  him."  To  her  ladyship  he  said  on  thia 
occasion,  ^  t  trust  you  will  live  to  see  many  of  these  Ashbjf 
Hemes  become  children  to  Abraham." 

Soon  after  this,  he  went  again  into  Yorkshire.  At  Rotherw 
ham,  he  says,  **  Satan  rallied  his  forces.  The  crier  was  em* 
ployed  to  give  notice  of  a  bear-baiting.  Tou  may  guess  who 
was  the  bear!  However,  I  preached  twice.  The  drum  was 
heard,  and  several  watermen  attended  with  great  staves.  The 
constable  was  struck,  and  two  of  the  mobbers  apprehended, 
but  rescued  afterwards.  But  all  this  does  not  come  up  to  the 
kind  usage  of  the  people  of  Ashby !  "  Sheffield  and  Leeds, 
be  found  to  be  a  new  and  warmer  climate*    Lancashire,  bow- 
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ever,  he  still  found  to  be  but  cold  to  bim.  AH  was  quiet  at 
Manchester,  and  he  humbly  hoped  **soaie  had  enlisted}'* 
but  no  great  impression  was  made,  although  thousands  at- 
tended. Liverpool  he  did  not  visit,  at  this  time.  At  Bottoo, 
a  drunkard  stood  up  to  preach  behind  him ;  and  the  wife  of 
the  person  who  lent  him  the  field,  twice  attempted  to  wUik 
the  workman  who  put  up  the  stand  for  him.  This  rouaed 
him,  and  he  bore  down  all  opposition  by  a  torrent  of  elo* 
quence,  which  quite  exhausted  him.  In  the  night,  however, 
some  of  the  BoUonerM  got  into  the  bam  and  stables  where  bis 
chaise  and  horses  were  put  up,  and  cut  both  shamefully*  This 
he  called,  ^  Satan  showing  his  teeth." 

From  this  quarter,  he  went  into  Cumberiand ;  new  ground 
Id  him.  At  Kendal,  **  such  entrance  was  made  as  could  not 
have  been  expected.''  The  impression  was  so  great  under 
his  first  sermon,  that  he  could  not  forget  it  when  he  left*  and 
therefore  he  returned  to  confirm  "  the  souls  of  the  disctplea.'* 
At  Ulverston,  also  much  good  was  done.  ^  There,"  he  says, 
f* Satan  made  some  small  resistance:  a  clergjrman,  who 
looked  more  like  a  buieher  than  a  minister,  came  with  two 
others,  and  charged  a  constable  with  me.  But  I  never  saw  a 
poor  creature  sent  off  in  such  disgrace." 

Further  particulars  of  this  northern  itineracy  would  only 
|iresent  suniku*  alternations  of  insult  and  success.  He  preach- 
ed  ^  above  ninety  times,  and  to  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
people,"  on  this  route  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

^  He  was  received,"  says  Gillies,  ^  as  usual,  in  the  most 
lender  and  loving  manner ;  preaching  generally  twice  a  day 
to  great  multitudes,  whose  seriousness  and  earnest  desire  to 
hear  him,  made  him  exert  himself  beyond  his  strength." 
**  By  preaching  always  twice,"  he  says,  **  and  once  thrice^ 
and  once  four  times,  in  a  day,  I  am  quite  weakened ;  but  I 
hope  to  recruit  again.  I  am  burning  with  a  fever,  and  have 
a  violent  cold  ;  but  Christ's  presence  makes  me  smile  at  pain, 
and  the  fire  of  His  love  bums  up  M  fevers  whatsoever." 

Whitefield's  own  estimate  of  this  visit  to  Scotland,  was  very 
high.  He  says,  **  I  shall  have  reason  to  all  eternity  to  bleas 
God  for  it.  1  have  reason  to  think  that  many  are  under  coi^ 
victions,  and  am  assured  of  hundreds  having  received  great 
benefit  and  consolation.  Not  a  dog  moved  his  tongue  all  the 
while  I  was  there,  and  many  enemies  were  glad  to  1;^  at  peace 
with  me.    Oh  that  I  may  spring  afresh! " 
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On  hia  return  to  London,  he  was  receiYed  with  great  jo/ 
both  at  the  Tabernacle  and  West-street  During  hb  stay, 
Hervey  came  up  on  a  visit,  and  resided  with  him,  and  Wesley 
met  with  them  occasionally.  As  may  be  supposed,  they  had 
much  ^  sweet  fellowship.''  But  even  that  could  not  divert 
him  from  the  fields  long.  It  was  now  autumn ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  resolved  to  work  hard  before  going  into  winter  quar- 
ters. Chatham  owes  much  to  this  resolution !  The  awaken- 
ing produced  by  his  visit  he  calls  **  as  promising  a  work  as  in 
•Imost  any  part  of  England."  It  re-acted  also  upon  Sheeiw 
aess.  There  a  few  pious  people  won  the  confidence  of  good 
Skrmb9oU,  and  drew  him  on  step  by  step  to  read  and  pray 
mmongst  them,  until  he  became  a  minister,  although  without 
relinquishing  his  office  in  the  dock-yard.  In  reference  to 
Ais,  he  said,  **  I  am  accounted  a  phenomenon,  there  never 
liaving  been  a  preaching  master  mastf  maker  before.  How- 
ever, I  know  there  has  been  a  preaching  Carpenter^  of  the 
.most  exalted  rank,  and  this  blessed  person  I  un  resolved,  l^ 
tbe  grace  of  God,  to  imitate  while  I  live."  He  did  Mr. 
•fihrubsoie  wrote  a  ^  Pilgrim's  Progress,''  in  which  he  has 
4irawn  the  character  of  Whitefield  with  great  accuracy,  and 
sustained  it  with  much  effect,  under  the  name,  Ferindtu^ 
He  wrote  also  an  elegy  on  Whitefield's  death,  quite  equal  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  which  appeared  on  that  occasion.  His 
**  Pilgrim,  or  Christian  Memoirs,"  presents,  perhaps,  a  fairer 
and  fuller  view  of  the  state  of  religion  in  England  at  this 
time,  than  any  other  contemporary  book.  I  hope  it  is  not  out 
of  print  1  It  was  the  first  book  which  drew  my  attention  to 
the  Tme9  of  Whitefield.  It  was  lent  to  me,  whilst  a  student 
at  Hozton  College,  by  the  late  W.  Shrubsole,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  the  son  of  the  author,  in  every  sense,  aai 
one  of  my  earliest  and  kindest  friends,  when  I  was  ^  a  stiaiiT 
ger  in  a  strange  land."  I  never  enter  the  Bank  of  Engkad* 
without  remembering  with  a  thrill  of  grateful  emotion,  the 
sweet  evenings  I  spent  there  in  his  chambers,  and  in  his 
family  circle!  There  I  obtained  my  first  glimpses  of  Eng- 
lish society,  (and  I  shall  never  forget  them,)  on  my  arrival  in 
the  metropolis  from  the  mountains  and  solitudes  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. I  feel  ymng  again  in  recording  this  fact.  There  I 
beard,  for  the  first  time,  itutrumemal  music  and  musical 
■eience  combined  with  divine  worship ;  and  now  I  never  hear 
timn,  without  remembering  how  all  my  Scotch  prejodicea 
•gainst  this  combination  were  charmed  away  at  the  bank 
chambers  of  Mr.  Shrubsole. 
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CHAPTER   XTIL 

WBITIFISLD     III     IBSLAHB. 

Whitctibld's  connexion  with  Ireland  was  too  slight  to  ioi* 
preae  anj  character  upon  the  reHgion  of  tiie  country,  or  er^m 
lo  give  an  impulse  to  it  His  preaching  won  souls  ;  bat  it 
set  in  motion  no  erangelizing  enterprise,  except  the  itineraej 
of  the  celebrated  Jcka  Cennick*  who  obtained  for  the  MetlH 
odtsts  in  Ireland  the  nick-name  of  nomddkn^  by  a  ChnstmaB 
sennon.  His  text  was,  **•  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  m 
swaddling  clothee,  lying  in  a  manger."  A  catholic  wh* 
was  present,  and  to  whom  the  language  of  Scripture^  was  a 
novelty,  says  Dr.  Southey,  **•  thought  diis  so  ludicrous,  that 
he  called  the  preacher  a  swaddler,  in  derision ;  and  this  uih 
OManing  word  became  the  nickname  of  the  Methodists,  and 
had  all  the  efiect  of  the  most  opprobrious  appellation."  It  had 
indeed !  When  persecution  arose  against  the  Wesleys  and 
their  adherents,  the  watchword  of  the  mob  was,  **  ¥\ym 
pounds  for  a  swaddler's  head  I"  **  Anti-swaddlers "  was  a 
name  chosen  for  themselves,  by  the  popish  party,  and  evaa 
avowed  by  them  at  the  trial  of  the  lioters.  A  public  notice 
was  posted  up  at  the  Exchange,  with  the  writer's  name  affixed 
la  it,  in  iidiich  he  ofiered  to  head  any  mob  that  would  pvH 
down  any  house  that  should  harbour  a  swaddler.  And 
hanses  were  demolished  and  much  furniture  destroyed.  Nor 
was  this  alL  In  Cork,  Butler's  mob  fell  upon  men  and  wo^ 
aian«  old  and  young,  with  clubs  and  swonls,  and  beat  and 
wounded  diem  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Even  the  mhyixr  told 
one  of  the  complainants,  whose  house  was  beset  and  about 
tjH  be  pulled  down,  that  if  he  would  not  **  turn  the  preachevs 
out,"  he  must  take  whatever  he  mi^t  get.  The  s  enff 
also  sent  a  woman  to  Bridewell,  for  expressing  regret  at  ae^ 
Ing  the  vagabond  ballad-singer,  Butler,  going  tSiout  in  tlia 
dress  of  a  clergyman,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  ballads 
in  the  other.  M9or€'s  lAft  of  Wtsky:'  Mr.  Wesley  hiin- 
self  describes,  what  he  calls,  ^  Cork  persecution,"  thus : — 
«*bt«akiag  the  houses  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  sutgecta,  d^ 
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Btroying  their  goods,  spoiling  or  tearing  the  rerj  clothes  from 
their  backs  ;  striking,  bruising,  wounding,  murdering  them  in 
the  streets ;  dragging  them  through  the  mire,  without  any  re- 
gard to  age  or  sex  ;  not  sparing  even  those  of  tender  years : 
no,  nor  women,  though  great  with  child  ;  but,  with  more  than 
]»agan  or  Turkish  barbarity,  destroying  infants  that  were  yet 
unborn/' 

These  enormities  were  well  nigh  oyer  before  Whitelield 
▼isited  Ireland.  The  higher  powers  had  interfered,  when  they 
found  that  the  lower  were  nearly  as  low  as  BuUer.  White* 
field  found  the  benefit  of  the  shield  which  Wesley  so  much 
needed,  and  so  nobly  won.  He  had,  however,  preached  in 
Ireland  before  Wesley  visited  it;  which  was  in  1747.  In 
1736,  Whitefield  touched  there,  on  his  return  from  America^ 
weak  and  weary,  after  a  tedious  and  famishing  voyage.  When 
be  landed  from  the  vessel,  ^'  we  had,*'  he  says,  ^  but  half  a 
pint  of  water  lefl,  and  my  stomach  was  exceeding  weak 
through  long  abstinence.  Most  of  us  begin  to  be  WMk,  and 
look  hollow-eyed.  My  clothes  have  not  been  off,  except  to 
change,  all  the  passage.  Part  of  the  time  I  lay  on  the  open 
deck,  part  on  a  chest,  and  the  remainder  on  a  bedstead, 
covered  with  my  bufialo's  skin."  He  was  welcomed  at  a 
**  strong  castle,"  where,  he  says,  **  I  asked  the  servant  for 
water,  and  she  gave  me  miHc,  and  brought  forth  butter  in  a 
lordly  dish.  £ad  never — did  I  make  a  more  comfortable 
meal!" 

Afler  resting  for  a  day  or  two  at  Kilrush,  to  renew  his 
strength,  he  went  to  Limerick,  where  the  bishop,  Dr.  Burs- 
coogb,  received  him  with  much  hospitality  and  candour.  His 
lordship  requested  him  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  on  Sunday* 
and  on  parting  with  him  kissed  him  and  said,  ^*  Mr.  Whitefieldf 
Qod  bless  you  !  I  wish  you  success  abroad  ;  had  you  staid 
in  town,  this  house  shoiild  have  been  your  home."  Thia 
welcome  was  the  more  gratifying,  because  his  sermon  had 
agitated  the  people.  In  walking  about  the  town  next  day, 
**  all  the  inhabitants,"  he  says,  ^  seemed  alarmed,  and  looked 
most  wishfully  at  me  as  1  passed  along."  The  contrast  in  hup 
circumstances,  also,  affected  him  very  deeply.  **  Good  God  ! " 
he  exclaims,  **  where  was  I  on  Saturday  last )  In  hunger,  cold, 
and  thirsting ;  but  now  I  enjoy  fulness  of  bread,  and  all  things 
convenient  for  me.  God  grant  I  may  not,  Jeshurun-likot 
wax  fat  and  kick  1  Perhaps  it  is  more  difficult  to  know  how 
lo  abound,  than  how  to  want" 
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From  LinMriek  lie  W60t  to  DubKii,  where  he  pwacheJ 
twice  in  the  churches  ;  the  second  time  to  such  a  rtvelle^ 
crowd*  that  he  calls  it,  **  like  a  London  congregatioD.''  Hera 
also  the  bishops  were  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of  faisi. 
The  priflULte  of  all  Ireland  invited  him  to  dinner,  aad  lold 
him  that  he  heard  of  him  from  Gihialtar.  The  hialKip 
of  Londonderry  also  was  equally  kind.  Wbitefield  fek  aU 
dtts  deeply,  aad  rejoiced  ^ilh  trembling.  *'  Dearest  Jesus,^ 
be  exclaims,  **  grant  me  humihty !  so  shall  thy  fovoun  BOt 
prove  my  ruin.'' 

Such  was  his  first  reception  in  Ireland.  His  sec^d*  in 
1761,  although  upoa  the  whole  favourable,  was  ^^not  like 
auto  it"  He  was  now  a  field  preacher,  and  just  hoi  from 
Wales,  where  he  had  been  preaching  twice  a  day,  Qv«r  a 
space  of  fiOd  miles*  He  began  his  labour  in  Dublin,  aad 
found  at  once  large  congregations  hearing  **as  for  eternity.* 
In  Limeriek  and  Cork,  dso,  his  commanding  eloque»ea 
overawed  the  old  peraecutors.  The  pobhc  cry  was,  ^  Meth- 
odism is  revived  again ;''  but  it  was  the  signal  of  welconiQ, 
not  of  war,  as  formerly.  At  diis  time  he  was  both  very  weak 
in  body,  and  sabject  to  daily  vomiting.  During  this  visit*  ke 
preached  eighty  times,  and  with  great  success.  *«  Provideaee,'' 
says  he,  *^has  wonderfully  prepared  my  way,  and  overruled 
every  thing  for  my  greater  acceptance.  Every  where  thors 
seems  to  be  a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones,  and  the  trembling 
lamps  of  God's  people  have  been  supplied  with  fresh  oiL 
The  word  ran  and  was  glorified."  **  Hundreds,"  says  Dr. 
Southey,  *' prayed  for  hifn,  when  he  leA  Cork  ;  and  many  of 
the  Catholics  said,  that,  if  he  would  stay,  they  would  leave 
their  priests." 

One  cause  of  Whitefield's  popularity  at  this  time  was,  that 
he  meddled  not  with  Irish  politics.  *«H6  condemned  all 
politics,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  *«as  below  the  children  of 
€rod  ;  "  but  why  did  the  Doctor  add,  «'  alluding,  apparently, 
to  the  decided  manner  in  which  Wesley  always  inculcated 
obedience  to  government  as  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian; 
makkig  it  his  boast,  that,  whoever  became  a  good  Methp 
odist,  became,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  subject."  Was 
Whitefield  less  loyal  than  Wesley  ?  Where  1  Not  in  Ire* 
Isnd  certainly.  I  have  now  before  me  the  letter  which  josti- 
Aes  the  Doctor  in  hintinc  that  Whitefield  ^  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  conduct  of  Wesley  and  his  lay-preachen,^  in 
Ireland,  ^  with  no  favourable  eye."    But  why  shoald  tUa  be 
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iaterpreted  to  mean  their  politics  chiefly,  or  at  all  1  Dr. 
Sonthej  quotes  from  Whitefield,  as  if  he  had  said,  that 
^  some  drtadfid  offences  liad  heen  given"  hy  the  Wesley- 
ana  ;  and  argues  as  if  they  had  been  political  offences. 
Whitefield  himself  says,  '^  I  find,  through  the  numy  offences 
tbat  have  lately  been  given,  matters  (among  the  Methodists,) 
were  brought  to  a  low  ebb  ;  but  now,  the  cry  is,  *  Methodism 
in  revived  again  ! '  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  I  have  an  op« 
portunity  of  showing  my  disinterestedness,  and  that  I  preach 
not  for  a  party  of  my  own,  but  for  the  common  interest 
of  ray  blessed  Master.  Tour  ladyship  "  (the  letter  is  to  Ladj 
Huntingdon,)  **  would  smile  to  see  how  the  wise  have  been 
catched  in  their  own  crafliness."  Now  this  justifies  the  hint, 
that  Whitefield  **  seems  to  have  regarded  their  conduct  with 
no  favourable  eye."  Indeed  it  is  Sie  severest  thing  I  know 
of,  that  he  says  in  connexion  with  Wesley's  name— for  that 
be  meant  him,  by  ^'  the  wise  caught  in  their  own  crafti- 
ness," is  obvious.  It  is  not  ^  apparent,"  however,  that  he 
alluded  to  '^the  decided  manner  in  which  Wesley  incul- 
cated obedience  to  government."  That,  in  fact  was  not  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  of.  vital  princfple^  with  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  too.  Wesley  had,  however,  lines  of  policy, 
which  Whitefield  was  jealous  of,  and  opposed  to,  not  without 
reason. 

Whitefield's  last  visit  to  Ireland  was  in  1757,  when  he 
nearly  lost  his  life,  after  preaching  at  Oxminton  Greea 
This  was  popish  outrage.  The  church  was  not  ujifriendly 
to  him.  Indeed,  one  of  the  bishops  said  to  a  nobleman, 
^o  told  Whitefield, — ''  I  am  glad  he  is  come  to  rouse  the 
people."  Even  the  primate  solicited  him  to  *^  accept  of 
some  considerable  church  preferment,  which  he  declined." 
jDs  Courcy. 

'*  Perfermenla,  honours,  ease,  he  deemed  but  loes, 
Vile  and  contemptible,  for  Jesus'  cross  : 
Inur'd  to  scandal,  injuries,  and  pain, 
To  htm  to  live  was  Christ ;  to  die  was  gain." 

His  own  narrative  of  the  outrage  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  cir- 
cumstantial.---^* Many  attacks  have  I  had  from  Satan's  chil- 
dren, but  yesterday  you  would  have  thought  he  had  been  per- 
nittod  to  give  me  an  effectual  parting  blow.  I  had  once  or 
twice  veAtUfed  out  to  Ounintoa  Green*  a  large  place  like 
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Moorfields,  situated  verj  near  the  barracks,  where  the  Or- 
mond  and  Liberty  boys,  that  is,  the  high  and  low  parly  boys, 
generally  assemble  every  Sunday,  to  fight  each  other.  When 
I  was  here  lasi^  the  congregations  were  rery  numerous,  and 
the  word  seemed  to  come  with  power,  and  no  noise  nor  dis- 
turbance ensued.  This  encouraged  me  to  give  notice,  tliat 
I  would  preach  there  again.  I  went  through  the  banracks, 
the  door  of  which  opens  into  the  Green,  and  pitched  my  tent 
near  the  barrack  walls — not  doubting  of  ''the  protection,  or  mi 
least  interposition,  of  the  officers  and  soldiery,  if  there  shouki 
he  occasion.  But  how  vain  is  the  help  of  man?  Vast  was  the 
multitude  that  attended.  We  sang,  prayed,  and  preadied 
without  molestation  ;  only  now  and  then  a  few  stones  and 
clods  of  dirt  were  thrown  at  me. 

<«  It  being  war  time,  I  exhorted,  as  is  my  usual  practice, 
my  hearers,  not  only  to  fear  God,  but  to  honour  the  best  of 
kings ;  and  after  sermon,  I  prayed  for  success  to  the  i'ncs- 
$ian  arms*     Ail  being  over,  I  thought  to  return  home  the  way 
I  came  :  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  access  was  denied,  so  that 
I  had  to  go  near  half  a  mile  from  one  end  of  the  Green  to  the 
other,  through  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  papistic  &c.     Find* 
ing  me  unattended,  (for  a  soldier  and  four  Methodist  preach- 
ers, who  came  with  me,  had  forsook  me  and  fled,)  I  was  left  to 
their  mercy.     But  their  mercy,  as  you  may  easily  guess,  waa 
perfect  cruelty.     Volleys  of  hard  stones  came  from  all  quar* 
ters,  and  every  step  I  took  a  fresh  stone  made  me  reel  back* 
wards  and  forwards,  till  I  was  almost  breathless,  and  all  over  a 
gifre  of  blood.  My  strong  beaver  hat  served  me  as  it  were  for  a 
$euU  cap  for  a  while ;  but  at  last  it  was  knocked  off,  and  my  head 
left  quite  defenceless.  I  received  many  blows  and  wounds ;  one 
was  particularly  large,  and  near  my  temples.    I  thou^  of 
Stephen,  and  as  I  believed  that  I  received  more  blows  I  was  in 
ffreat  hopes  that  like  him  I  should  be  despatched,  and  go  oflT 
m  this  bloody  triumph  to  the  immediate  presence  of  my  Ma»- 
ter.     But  providentially  a  minister's  house  lay  next  door  to 
the  Green ;  with  great  difficulty  I  staggered  to  the  door,  which 
was  kindly  opened  to,  and  shut  upon,  me.     Some  of  the  mob 
in  the  meantime  having  broke  part  of  the  boards  of  the  pulpit 
into  large  splinters,  they  beat  and  wounded  my  servant  griev- 
ously in  his  head  and  arms,  and  then  came  and  drove  him 
from  the  door.     For  a  while  I  continued  speechless,  panting 
for,  and  expecting  every  breath  to  be  my  last.     Two  or  three 
of  the  hearers,  my  friends,  by  some  means  or  other,  got  ad* 
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a*  and  kindly  with  weeping  eyes  washed  my  bloody 
wounds,  and  gave  me  something  to  smell  to  and  to  drink.  I 
gradually  revived,  but  soon  found  the  lady  of  the  house  desir- 
ed my  absence,  for  fear  the  house  should  be  pulled  down* 
What  to  do  I  knew  not,  being  near  two  miles  from  Mr. 

W 's  place ;  some  advised  one  thing,  and  some  another. 

At  length*  a  carpenter,  one  of  the  friends  that  came  in,  offered 
me  his  wig  and  coat,  that  I  might  go  off  in  disguise.  I  ac- 
cepted of  and  put  them  on,  but  was  soon  ashamed  of  not 
trusting  my  Master  to  secure  me  in  my  proper  habit,  and 
threw  Siem  off  with  disdain.  I  determined  to  go  out  (since  I 
found  my  presence  was  so  troublesome)  in  my  proper  habit ; 
iiBiBediately  deliverance  came.  A  methodist  preacher,  with 
two  friends*  brought  a  coach ;  I  leaped  into  it,  and  rode  in 
gospel  triumph  through  the  oaths,  curses,  and  imprecations  of 
whole  streets  of  papists  unhurt,  though  threatened  every  step 
of  the  ground.  JNone  but  those  who  were  spectators  of  the 
•cene,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  affection  with  which  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  weeping,  mourning,  but  now  joyful  Methodists. 
A  Christian  surgeon  was  ready  to  dress  our  wounds,  which 
being  done,  I  went  into  the  preaching-place,  and  after  giving 
a  word  of  exhortation,  joined  in  a  hymn  of  praise  and  t^ks- 
giving  to  Him  who  makes  our  extremity  bis  opportunity,  who 
stiUs  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  madness  of  the  most  mar 
lignant  people.  The  next  morning  I  set  out  for  Port  Arling- 
ton, and  left  my  persecutors  to  His  mercy,  who  out  of  perse- 
cutors hath  often  made  preachers.  That  I  may  be  thus  re- 
venged of  themi  is  my  hearty  prayer," 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

WHITSFIBLB'i     CHABACTBEIITIC     ■▲TINOS. 

1734  TO  174&. 


CoifTBNTMBifT.    «'  I  find  all  uneaainets  ames  fmn  I 
a  will  of  my  own  ;  therefore  I  would  desire  to  will  onlj 
God  wills." 

Condition.  **Alas!  that  any  one  should  inquire 
such  a  wretch  as  I  am.  As  for  my  quality ;  I  was  a  poor« 
mean  drawer  (tapster) ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  mm 
intended  for  the  ministry.  As  for  my  estate  !  I  am  a  servi- 
tor. And  as  to  my  condition  and  circumstances ;  I  bava 
not  (of  my  own)  where  to  lay  my  head.  But  my  Inends, 
by  God*s  providence,  minister  daily  to  me  :  and,  in  return 
for  such  unmerited,  unspeakable  blessings,  I  trust  the  same 
good  Being  will  give  me  grace  to  dedicate  myself  witlieat 
reserve  to  his  service— to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  wel- 
fgjre  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  in  endeavouring  to  iMromote 
the  gospel  of  his  Son  as  much  as  lieth  in  my  poor  powier." 
Whitefield's  early  purpose  turned  out  an  accurate  propha^l 
He  became  what  he  wished  to  be,  and  did  what  he  designed. 

Humility.  **  Catch  an  old  Christian  without  humility^-if 
you  can !  It  is  nothing  but  this  flesh  of  ours,  and  those  cursed 
seeds  of  the  proud  apostate,  which  lie  lurking  within  us,  that 
make  us  think  ourselves  worthy  of  the  air  we  breathe.  When 
our  eyes  are  opened  by  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  we  then 
shall  begin  to  think  of  ourselves  '  as  we  ought  to  think ; ' 
even  that  Christ  is  all  in  all,  and  we  less  than  nothing." 

Ikexpbri bnc b.  Oh,  let  us  young,  inexperienced  soldiers,  be 
always  upon  our  guard.  The  moment  we  desert  our  post,  the 
enemy  rushes  in  :  and  if  he  can  but  so  divert  our  eyes  from 
looking  heavenward,  (often,)  he  will  soon  so  blind  us,  that  we 
shall  not  look  towards  it  at  all.  A  great  deal  may  be  learned 
from  a  UUle  fall.'' 

ExAXPLB.    *«  The  degeneracy  of  the  age  is  not  the  least 
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objection  against  advances  in  pietjr*  It  is  true*  indeedi  that 
instances  of  exalted  piety  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
present  age :  one  would  think*  if  we  were  to  take  an  esti- 
mate of  our  religion  from  the  lives  of  most  of  its  professorsi 
that  Christianity  was  nothing  but  a  dead  letter.  But  then-*- 
it  is  not  our  religion  but  ourselves  that  is  to  blame  for  this.'' 

Such  were  some  of  Whitefield's  ^  first  principles«"  when 
be  began  to  study  at  Oxford.  How  well  they  lasted,  and  how 
much  they  influenced  him,  all  through  life,  will  appear  equally 
from  his  hisCory*  and  from  their  frequent  recuirence  in  other 
and  more  powerful  forms*  in  this  sketch  of  his  governing 
maxims.  The  sketch  itself  I  have  made  with  some  caret  in 
order  to  illustrate  both  his  talents  and  piety  .*  that  those  who 
■peak  of  him,  may  judge  of  him  from  his  '<  sayings*"  as  well 
as  from  his  **  doings.''  Had  Dr.  Doddridge  reviewed  the 
following  Miscellany  of  Whitefield's  maxims,  he  would  have 
retracted  the  charge  of  ^  weakness  "  he  made  against  him* 
and  heightened  all  his  eulogiums  on  the  piet^  and  zeal  of  his 
firiend.  But  Doddridge  saw  Whitefield  chiefly*  if  not  only, 
iHien  Whitefield  had  preached  away  all  his  strength  and  spi- 
rits,  in  **  the  great  cohgregations,"  and  could  speak  only  of 
Ins  work  and  warfare.  Thus  he  judged  of  his  talents*  as  a 
Scotch  minister  did  of  his  devotion,  when  he  .was  jaded  by 
hard  labour.  Posterity  will  now  judge  of  both  for  themselves 
«-~from  the  following  specimens  of  both. 

SBLP-BBOTNcrATioN.  **  What  is  there  so  monstrously  ter- 
rible in  a  doctrine*  that  is  the  constant  subject  of  our  prayers* 
whenever  we  put  up  that  petition*  *  Thy  will  be  done  on  eardi 
as  it  is  in  heaven?  "  The  import  of  which  seenw  to  be  this* 
— >that  we  do  ^  every  thing  God  wilb*  and  nothing  but  what 
he  willeth;  t^  we  do  those  things  he  willeth*  only  be- 
eause  he  willeth.  This  cannot*  indeed,  be  done  in  a  day. 
We  have  not  only  a  new  house  to  build  up*  but  also  an  old 
one  to  pull  down." 

Tkmptation.  ^  We  find  our  Saviour  was  led  into  the  wil- 
demess  before  he  entered  upon  his  public  ministry :  and  so 
must  we  too,  if  we  would  tread  in  his  steps." 

Fratbbs  rkc^ubstsd.  **  If  Pauncefort's  petitions  for  roe 
should  run  in  this  manner,  I  should  be  thankful : — That  God 
should  finish  the  good  work  he  has  begun  in  me ;  that  I  may 
never  seek  nor  be  fond  of  worldly  preferment ;  but  may  em- 
ploy every  mite  of  those  talents  it  shall  please  God  to  intrust 
me  with,  to  Uis  glory  and  the  church's  good ;  and  likewise, 
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that  the  endea^oon  of  raj  friends  to  rame  pare  religion  in 
the  world,  may  meet  with  proper  success." 

CoNSBCNATiON.  ^  I  caD  Call  heaveii  and  earth  to  vritneaSi 
that  when  the  bishop  laid  his  hand  upoo  me,  I  gave  mjself  mf 
a  martyr  to  him  who  hung  apoD  the  croes  for  me.  Knowa 
unto  him  are  all  future  erents  and  conttngeneae* :  1  havs 
thrown  myself  blirndfold^  and  I  trust  without  resenre*  into  Hit 
almighty  hands." 

First  Sbrmon.  *'  It  was  my  tnSention  to  have  at  laast  t 
hundred  sermons  with  which  to  begin  my  ministry  :  1  havs 
not  a  single  one  by  me,  except  one  which  I  sent  to  a  ndgh- 
bouring  clergyman-— to  convince  him  how  unfit  I  was  to  take 
upon  me  the  important  work  of  preaching.  He  kept  it  a  fofl> 
night,  and  then  sent  it  back  with  a  guinea  for  the  loan  ;  tell- 
ing me  he  had  preached  it  morning  and  evening  to  his  ccnigiw- 
gation,  by  dividing  it." 

Rbproaoh.  *'  Strange,  that  any  one  should  let  a  litde 
reproach  deprive  them  of  an  eternal  crown  t  Lord,  what  ii 
man !  In  a  short  time  we  shall  have  praise  enough*  Heaves 
will  echo  with  the  applause  given  to  the  true  foliowens  of  the 
Lamb." 

A  Wirs's  Portrait.  *«  I  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  yon  and 
your  wife  again  (growing  in  grace)  in  England*  Yoa  toM 
me,  she  desired  I  would  draw  her  picture ;  but  alas !  sha  has 
applied  to  an  improper  limner.  However,  though  I  cannet 
describe  what  she  is,  I  can  tell  what  she  ought  to  be  >— 'Meek, 
patient,  long<»suffering,  obedient  in  ail  thin^  not  sel£-willedb 
not  soon  itngiy,  no  brawler,  swift  to  hear,  slew  lo  speak,  and 
ready  to  every  good  word  and  work*  But  I  caa  no  more ;  I 
dare  not  go  on  in  telling  another  what  idie  oag^  to  he,  when 
I  want  so  much  myself;  only  this  I  know,  when  possessed  of 
those  good  qualities  before*mentioaed,  she  will  then  he' as 
happy  as  her  heart  can  wish." 

Miracles.  ^  What  need  is  there  for  them,  bow  that  we 
see  greater  miracles  every  day  done  by  the  power  c€  Grod's 
word  (  Do  not  the  spiritually  blind  now  see?  Are  not  the 
spiritually  dead  now  raised,  and  the  leprous  souls  now  eleana- 
ed,  and  have  not  the  poor  the  gospel  preached  unto  them! 
And  if  we  have  the  thing  already,  which  such  miracles  were 
only  intended  to  introduce,  why  should  we  tempt  God  in 
requiring  further  signs  ?  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear." 

Waenino*    «•  God  forbid  I  should  be  called,  at  the  great 
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^j,  to  Bmy  that  my  dear  Mr.  ^— -  put  his  hand  to  tha 
plough  and  turned  back  unto  perdition.  -  Good  God !  the 
thought  strikes  me  as  though  a  dart  was  shot  through  my  ttrer. 
Return,  return.  My  dear  friend,  I  cannot  part  from  you  for 
ever.  Do  not  speak  peace  to  your  soul,  when  there  is  no 
peace.  Do  not  turn  factor  for  the  devil.  Do  not  prejudice 
or  hurt  my  brother,  and  thereby  add  to  the  grief  you  have  al- 
ready occasioned." 

Zbal.  ^  I  love  those  that  thunder  out  the  word.  The 
Christian  world  is  in  a  deep  sleep.  Nothing  bat  a  loud  voioe 
can  awaken  them  out  of  it." 

Zbal  ±hb  Pbitdbncb.  ^  Had  we  a  thousand  hands  and 
tongues,  there  is  employment  enough  for  them  all :  people 
•re  every  where  ready  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  As 
the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  dear  Son  in  us,  oh  lei 
us  stir  up  that  gift  of  God,  and  with  all  boldness  preach  him 
to  others.  Freely  we  have  received,  freely  let  us  give :  whait 
Christ  teUs  us  by  his  Spirit  in  our  closets,  that  let  us  proclaim 
on  the  house-top.  He  who  sends  will  protect  us.  All  tha 
devils  in  hell  shall  not  hurt  us,  till  we  have  finished  our  testi- 
mony. And  then  if  we  should  seal  it  with  imprisonment  or 
death,  well  will  it  be  with  us,  and  happy  shall  we  be  ever- 
more !  But  the  proof  of  our  sincerity  will  be  when  we  come  to 
the  triaL    I  fear  for  no  one  so  much  as  myself." 

IiiPATiBitCB.  *^  I  want  to  leap  my  seventy  years.  I  long 
to  be  dissolved,  to  be  with  Christ  Sometimes  it  arises  from 
a  fear  of  falliag,  knowing  what  a  body  of  sin  I  cany  about 
me !  Sometimes  from  a  prospect  of  future  labours  and  suffer 
ings,  I  am  out  of  humour,  and  wish  for  death  as  Elijah  did. 
At  odiers,  I  am  tempted,  and  then  I  long  to  be  freed  from 
temptations.  But  it  is  not  thus  always,  there  are  times 
wfausn  my  soul  hath  such  foretastes  of  God,  that  I  long  more 
eagerly  to  be  with  him ;  and  the  frequent  prospect  of  the  hap- 
piness which  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  now  enjoy, 
often  carries  me,  as  it  were,  into  another  world." 

Boif TAN.  ^  And  oh  what  sweet  communion  did  he  enjoy 
in  Bedford  gaol !  I  really  believe  a  minister  will  learn  more 
by  one  month's  confinement,  than  by  a  year's  study." 

Blasts.  ^  The  light  that  has  been  given  us  is  not  to  be 
put  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick.  Satan,  indeed,  by 
blasts  of  persecution,  will  do  all  he  can  to  put  it  out.  If  our 
light  be  the  light  of  Christ,  those  blasts  will  only  cause  it  to 
» the  brijriiter." 
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FiiBHOs.  ^  Nothing  gives  me  more  eorofortt  n^iEt  to  fiie 
ajasunmce  of  tbe  eternal  coDtinuaDce  of  God's  love^  than  the 
pleasing  refleotion  of  having  so  many  Christian  friends  to 
watch  with  my  soul.  Twish  they  would  smite  me  friendly, 
and  reprove  me  oAener  than  they  do ;  I  would  force  nvy 
proud  heart  to  thank  them." 

CANDomi.  **  Success  I  fear  elated  my  mind.  I  did  not 
behave  towards  you,  and  other  ministers  of  Christ,  with  tbflt 
humility  which  became  me.  I  freely  confess  my  faoJt;  I 
own  myself  to  be  but  a  novice.  Tour  charity,  dear  sir,  wil 
excite  you  to  pray  that  I  may  not  through  pride  faU  into  the 
condemnation  of  the  devil.  Dear  sir,  shall  1  come  out  into 
the  worid  again  or  not?  Must  I  venture  myself  once  mors 
among  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death?  Methinfcs  I  hear  yoa 
reply,  *  Tee,,  if  you  come  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
God,  and  make  mention  of  his  righteousness  only.'  It  is 
my  desire  so  to  do.  I  would  have  Jesus  all  in  all.  Like  a 
pure  crystal  I  would  transmit  all  the  light  he  poureth  upon 
me.** 

HuxtLrrr.  **  If  possible,  Satan  will  make  us  to  tfonk 
more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think.  I  can  teV 
this  by  fatu  experience.  It  is  not  sudden  flashes  of  joy,  hot 
having  the  humility  of  Christ  Jesus,  that  must  denominate  as 
Christians.  IF  we  hate  reproof,  we  are  sq  far  from  bein^  true 
followers  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  in  the  opiniott  of  the 
wisest  of  men,  we  are  brutish.** 

Inobnious  Fidelity.  **  The  principles  which  I  inaintaiD, 
are  purely  Scriptural,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  church 
of  England  Articles.  What  I  have  been  chiefly  concerned 
about  is,  lest  any  should  rest  in  the  bare  speculative  know- 
ledge, and  not  experience  the  power  of  them  in  their  own 
hearts.  What  avails  it,  sir,  if  I  am  a  patron  for  the  righteooa- 
ness  of  Jesus  Christ  in  behalf  of  another,  if  at  the  same  time 
I  am  self-righteous  myself?  I  am  thus  jealous,  I  trust  with 
a  godly  jealousy,  because  I  see  so  many  self-deceivers  among 
my  acquaintance.  There  is  one  in  particular,  (whom  I  love, 
and  for  whom  I  most  heartily  pray,)  who  approves  of  my  doc- 
trine, and  hath  heard  it  preached  many  years  past,  but  1  could 
never  hear  him  tell  of  his  experiences,  or  of  what  God  has 
done  for  his  soul.  He  hath  excellent  good  desires  and  inten- 
tions, but  I  think  he  wants  something  more  :  Lord,  for  thy 
infinite  mercy's  sake,  grant  he  may  know  himself  even  as  he 
is  known !    I  need  not  tell  Mr.  D who  this  dear  fiiend 
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k — jwi  are  intimatelj  acquainted  with  him ;  you  love  him  aa 
you  do  your  own  heart ;  you  are  never  out  of  his  company. 
O  dear  sir,  be  not  angiy.  Methinks  I  hear  you,  by  this  time, 
making  an  application,  and  saying,  *  Then  I  am  the  man.* 
True,  dear  sir,  I  confess  you  are.  But  love,  love  for  your 
better  part,  your  soul,  your  precious  soul,  this  love  constrains 
me  to  use  this  freedom.  Tou  are  more  noble  than  to  take  it 
iU  at  my  hands ;  1  could  not  bear  even  to  suspect  that  you 
deceived  yourself,  dear  sir,  and  not  tell  you  such  a  suspi- 
cion was  in  my  heart  That  God  may  powerfully  convince 
you  of  self-righteousness,  and  clothe  you  with  the  righteous* 
•ess  of  his  dear  Son ;  that  he  may  fill  you  with  his  grace, 
and  thereby  fit  you  for,  and  at  last  translate  you  to,  his 
^ory,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 
**  dear  sir, 
^  your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

**  and  humble  servant, 

*•  G.  W.» 

Catholioitv.  ^  I  wish  all  names  among  the  saints  of  Gi>d 
were  swallowed  up  in  that  one  of  Christian.  I  long  for  pro* 
fessors  to  leave  off  placing  religion  in  saying,  *I  am  a  church 
man,' '  I  am  a  dissenter.'  My  language  to  such  is,  •  Are  you 
of  Christ  ?  If  so,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart' " 

Sklf-Knowlboob.  **  My  heart  is  Uke  Ezekiel's  temple, 
the  further  I  search  into  it,  the  greater  abominations  I  disco- 
ver ;    but  there  is  a  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  all  unclean- 


GoDLT  Jbaloust.  ''  There  is  nothing  I  dread  more  thaa 
having  my  heart  drawn  away  by  earthly  objects.— -When  that 
time  comes,  it  will  be  over  with  me  indeed  ;  I  must  then  bid 
adieu  to  zeal  and  fervency  of  spirit,  and  in  effect  bid  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  depart  from  me.  For  alas,  what  room  can  there  be 
for  God,  when  a  rival  hath  taken  possession  of  the  heart  t 
My  blood  runs  cold  at  the  very  thought  thereof.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  I  cannot  away  with  it" 

WoNDBR.  **As  for  my  own  part,  I  often  stand  astonished 
at  the  riches  of  free  distinguishing  grace,  and  I  often  feel  my- 
self so  great  a  sinner,  that  I  am  tempted  to  think  nothing  can 
be  blessed  which  comes  from  such  unhallowed  hands  and 
lips  ;  and  yet  the  Lord  is  with  me,  and  attends  his  word  with 
mighty  power." 

AssuBAKOB^    **The  root  of  the  matter  is  twisted  roiind 
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etrery  faculty  of  th«  soal,  which  daily  is  soppcrted  wiA  dM 
assurance,  that  Christ  can  no  more  forsake  the  soul  he  lovesy 
than  he  can  forsake  himself." 

CoNFBSsioN.  ^«A11  that  people  do  say  of  me,  affects  me 
but  little  ;  because  I  know  worse  of  myself  than  theycan  say 
concerning  me.  My  heart  is  desperately  wicked,  n  as  God 
to  leave  me  I  should  be  a  remarkable  sinner.'' 

Zeal.  **  Nature  would  sometimes  cry  out,  *  Spare  &y« 
self; '  but  when  I  am  offering  Jesus  to  poor  sinners,  I  caimol 
ibrbear  exerting  all  my  powers.  Oh,  tliat  I  had  a  thousand 
lives ;  my  dear  Lord  Jesus  should  have  them  all." 

Afflictton.  ^*  Well  may  God  afflict  me ;  1  richly  deserve 
it ;  and  when  he  brings  me  low,  nothing  grieves  me  so  much* 
as  to  think  that  I  should  be  so  froward,  as  to  oblige  the  Grod 
of  love  to  strike  me  with  his  rod.  But,  oh,  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  I  His  rod,  as  well  as  staff,  do  comfort  and  build  up 
my  soul.  I  would  not  but  be  tried  for  ten  thousand  worlds. 
Blessed  be  God,  I  am  enabled  to  clasp  the  cross,  and  desire 
to  glory  in  nothing  more." 

LUTHEB.  ^  I  find  Luther's  observation  to  be  true :  ^Times 
of  reformation  are  times  of  confusion  ; '  as  yet  the  chorcliee 
in  America  are  quiet,  but  I  expect  a  sifHng  time  ere  long.'* 

America.  **  I  am  more  and  more  in  love  with  tile  good  old 
puritans  ;  I  am  pleased  at  the  thoughts  of  sitting  down  here* 
after  with  the  venerable  Cotton,  Norton,  Eliot,  uid  that  great 
doud  of  witnesses,  which  fkst  crossed  the  western  ocean  tdir 
tiie  sake  of  the  gospel,  and  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  At  present,  my  soul  is  so  filled,  that  I  can  scarce 
proceed." 

Parliament.  ^Though  I  scarce  know  an  oak  ftom  a 
U^skoiy,  or  one  kind  of  land  from  another,  I  am  subpeanaed  to 
appear  before  parliament,  to  give  an  account  of  the  con^tien 
of  the  province  of  Georgia  when  I  left  it" 

Assurance.  **  As  fo^  assurance,  I  cannot  but  tiiink  all  who 
ere  truly  converted  must  know  that  there  was  a  time  in  which 
they  closed  with  Christ :  but  then,  as  so  many  have  died  only 
with  an  humble  hope,  and  have  been  even  under  doubts  and 
fears,  though  they  could  not  but  be  looked  upon  as  Christians, 
I  am  less  positive  than  once  I  was,  lest  haply  I  should  con- 
demn some  of  God's  dear  children.  The  farther  we  go  in  the 
spiritual  life,  the  more  co(4  and  rational  shall  we  be,  and  yet 
more  truly  zealous.  I  speak  this  by  experience." 
Holy  Fmx.    ^  I  desire  that  none  of  my  wildfire  may  be 
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miked  with  the  pure  fire  of  holj  seal  coming  from  God's  ahar. 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  wait,  to  go  on  simply  in  preaching  the 
everlasting  gospel,  and  I  believe  we  shall  yet  see  the  salvation 
of  God." 

FiRLD  Preaching*  **  Every  one  hath  his  proper  gift  Field 
preaching  is  my  plan.  In  ibi3  I  am  carried  as  on  eagles' 
wings." 

Ph  ARisBBS*  '*  I  find  no  such  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
as  those  who  keep  up  the  form  of  religion,  and  are  orthodox 
in  their  notions,  but  are  ignorant  of  an  experimental  acquaint- 
ance with  Jesus." 

PuNNLMO.  **  Once  in  my  sermon,  I  said,  ^  Oh,  that  New 
England  was  full  of  new  creatures ! ' "  ^ 

Catholic  SpiRrr.  '*  I  talk  freely  with  the  Messrs.  Wes- 
ley, though  we  widely  difier  in  a  certain  point.  Most  talk  of 
a  catholic  spirit ;  but  it  is  only  till  they  have  brought  people 
into  the  pale  of  their  own  church.  This  is  downright  secta* 
nanism,  not  Catholicism.  How  can  I  act  consistently,  unless 
I  receive  and  love  ail  the  children  of  God,  whom  I  esteem  to 
be  such,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be  1  Why  should 
we  dispute  when  there  is  no  probability  of  convincing?  I 
think  this  is  not  giving  up  the  faith,  but  fulfilling  our  Lord'i 
new  command,  *  Love  one  another ; '  and  our  love  is  but 
feigned,  unless  it  produces  proper  effects.  I  am  persuaded,^ 
the  more  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  the 
more  all  nanroivuess  of  spirit  will  subside  and  give  way  :  be* 
sides,  so  far  as  we  are  narrow*spirited,  we  are  uneasy.  Pre- 
judices, jealousies,  and  suspicions  make  the  soul  miserablet 
so  far  as  they  are  entertained." 

Zbal.  '« Those  who  are  not  solidly  established  in  the  love 
of  God,  will  fall  too  much  in  love  with  the  outward  form  of 
their  particular  church,  be  it  what  it  will.  But  as  the  love  of 
God  gets  the  ascendency,  the  more  they  will  be  like  him  and 
his  holy  angels,  and  consegiiently  rejoice  when  souls  are 
brought  to  Jesus,  whatever  instruments  may  be  made  use  of 
for  that  purpose.  If  therefore  some  that  you  and  I  know,  are 
too  confined  (as  I  belie  V0  is  too  much  the  case)  ;  if  they  do 
not  preach  more  frequ«ntly,  and  abound  more  in  good  works; 
I  think  it  is  for  want  o^  having  their  hearts  more  inflamed  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  their  graces  kept  in  more  constant  exer- 
cise. To  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  us,  is  an  apostolicij 
injunction  ;  and  if  we  do  not  keep  upon  our  watch,  we  shall 
frll  into  a  fiilse  stillness.    Nature  Iqv^s  ease ;  and  as  a  blind 
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nm\  often  prompts  as  to  speak  too  mntht  so  tepMNy  otd  hke- 
wannness  often  cause  as  to  speak  too  little*  Dirkie  wiadon 
alone  is  profitable  to  direct ;  and  I  would  be  very  cantioas 
how  I  speak,  lest  I  should  take  too  much  upon  nie." 

BiGOTRT.  *' Disputing  with  bigots  and  narrow-8|Nffited 
people  will  not  do.  I  intend  henceforward  to  say  leas  is 
them,  and  praj  more  and  more  to  our  Lord  for  them.  *Loid« 
enlarge  their  hearts,'  is  mj  continual  prayer  for  soeh,  wboaie 
io  straitened  in  their  own  bowels.  Blessed  be  God,  this  psr- 
titioii-wall  is  bi<eaking  down  daily  in  some  of  our  old  friendi' 
hearts  in  London.  I  exhort  all  to  go  where  they  can  proil 
Inost  I  preach  what  I  believe  to  be  Sie  truth,  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  Spirit  of  God  to  make  the  application.  When  we 
have  done  this,  I  think  we  have  gone  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
our  commission." 

Life  AND  Death.  "•Why  are  you  reconciled  to  IMeV 
Because  I  can  do  that  for  Jesus  on  earUi,  which  I  cannot  do 
fai  heaven  :  I  mean,  be  made  instrumental  in  bringing  saaw 
I>oor,  weary,  heavy  laden  sinners  to  find  rest  in  his  blood  and 
righteousness  ;  and  indeed,  if  our  Saviour  was  to  offer  aidier 
to  take  me  now,  or  to  stay  only  te  take  one  sinner  more,  I 
^w>u  'd  desire  to  stay  to  take  him  with  me.*' 

Devotion.  "  Morning  and  evening  retirement  is  certain- 
.  fy  exceeding  good ;  but  if,  through  weakness  of  body,  or 
frequency  of  preaching,  I  cannot  go  to  God  in  my  usual  est 
times,  I  think  my  spirit  is  not  in  bondage.  It  is  not  for  no  to 
tell  how  often  1  use  secret  prayer ;  if  1  did  not  ase  it,  nay,  if 
in  one  sense  1  did  not  pray  without  ceasing,  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  for  me  to  keep  up  that  frame  of  soul,  which,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  I  daily  enjoy.  If  the  work  of  God  prosper,  and 
your  hands  become  more  full,  you  will  then,  dear  sir,  know 
better  what  I  mean.  Bn\  enou^  of  tins.  God  knows  my 
heart;  I  would  do  every  thhig  I  possibly  could  to  satisfy  all 
men,  and  give  a  reason  of  the  ^ope  that  is  in  me  with  meek- 
ness and  fear  ;  but  I  cannot  satisfy  all  that  are  waiting  for  aa 
occasion  to  find  fault :  our  Lord  could  not ;  I  therefore  demur 
of  doing  it"  ^*^ 

But  a  Sinner.  «« You  are  but  a  simier,  and  Jesus  died  for 
sinners.     Come  and  weteome  to  Jesus  Christ." 

God's  Work.  "  I  have  been  faulty  in  looking  too  much  te 
foreign  help,  and  despising  that  which  God  had  given  me. 
When  our  Lord  was  to  feed  the  multitude,  he  would  not  create 
new  bread,  but  mtdtiplied  the  loavesdiat  weie  already  at  bmd. 
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*T6  need  not  eend  them  awaj*  giTe  je  them  to  eat,'  eaid  he : 
eo  Bay  I  to  m j  dear  brethren  at  the  Tabernacle.  Work  with 
the  materials  you  have.  In  doing  the  work,  God  will  teach 
^ou  how  to  do  it  Experience  will  grow  up  with  the  work  , 
Itself.  Thus  God  hath  dealt  with  me,  and  so  he  continues  to 
deal*" 

LirrHBa  and  Calvin.  **  Mr.  Wesley,  I  think,  is  wrong  in 
some  things,  and  Mr.  Law  wrong  also  ;  yet  I  belieTe  that 
both  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Wesley,  and  others,  with  whom  we  do 
not  aeree  in  all  things,  will  shine  bright  in  glory.  It  is  best 
tiierefore  for  a  goepel  minister,  simply  and  powerfully  to 
preach  those  tru&s  he  has  been  taught  of  God,  and  to 
meddle  as  little  as  possible  with  those  who  are  children  of 
God,  though  they  should  differ  in  many  things.  This  would 
keep  the  li^art  iweet^  and  at  the  same  time  not  betray  the 
truths  of  Jesus.  I  have  tried  bodi  the  disputing  and  the 
qiitdt  way,  and  find  the  latter  far  preferable  to  the  former.  I 
lutve  not  given  way  to  the  Moravian  brethren,  or  Mr.  Wes- 
ley,  or  to  ai^,  whom  I  thought  in  an  error,  no  not  for  an 
hour.  But  I  think  it  beet  not  to  dispute,  when  there  is  no 
probability  of  convincing.  I  prey  you,  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
take  heed  lest  your  spirit  should  be  imbittored,  when  you  are 
speaking  or  writing  for  God.  This  will  give  your  adversaries 
advantage  over  you,  and  make  people  think  your  passion 
is  the  e&ct  of  yovr  principles.  Since  I  have  been  in  England 
this  time,  Calvin^s  example. has  been  very  much  pressed 
upon  me.  Tou  know  how  Luther  abused  him.  As  we  ara 
of  Calvinistical  principles,  I  trust  we  shall,  in  this  respect,  imi* 
tato  Calvin's  practice,  and  show  all  meekness  to  those  who 
mi^  oppose." 

Fd VBRTT.  **  How  k  the  world  mistaken  about  my  circum- 
stances :  worth  nothing  myself,  embarrassed  for  othera,  and 
yet  locked  upon  to  flow  in  riches  t  Our  extremi^  is  God's 
opportunity." 

Head  and  Hbart.  *«  Though  principles  are  not  to  be 
rested  in,  yet  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  clear  head,  as 
^eli  as  a  clean  heart  Some  people  make  nothing  of  prin- 
ciples ;  but  why  are  they  so  zealous  in  propagating  their 
own." 

JvDomo.  **Do  not  think  that  all  things  the  most  refined 
Christian  in  the  worid  does,  is  right;  or  that  all  principles  are 
wrong,  because  some  that  hold  them  are  too  imbittered  in  their 
ipifils.    It  is  hard  for  good  men,  when  the  truths  of  CM  are 
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opposed,  to  keep  their  temper,  especiallj  at  tbe  first  attack* 
Nothing  but  the  all-conquering  blood  of  the  dear  Redeemer- 
can  destroy  the  wildiire  in  the  heart." 

UsBpnLNBSS.  **  I  have  the  pleasure  oflen  to  go  without 
the  camp,  and  to  bear  a  little  of  his  sacred  reproach,  aad  I 
prefer  it  to  all  the  treasures  in  the  world.  Weak  as  I  am,  vaj 
Jesus  makes  me  more  than  conqueror  through  his  love.  He 
has  brought  mighty  things  to  pass  here,  and  gotten  him- 
self the  victory  in  many  hearts.  I  trust  there  i?  not  a  da^f 
passes  but  some  poor  creature  or  another  is  plucked  as  a  brand 
out  of  the  burning.  I  wish  I  could  hear  God  was  more  in  the 
camp." 

Persbcittion.  **  I  had  once  the  honour  of  being  publidj 
arraigned,  for  not  reading  the  Common  Prayer  in  a  meetii^- 
house.  At  anodier  time  I  was  taken  up  by  a  warrant  for  cor- 
recting a  letter,  wherein  were  these  words,  '  Shall  our  clergy 
break  the  canons  ? '  The  prosecutions  were  unjust ;  but  there 
is  our  glory.  I  remember  when  Socrates  was  about  to  sufier, 
his  friends  grieved  that  he  suffered  unjustly.  What !  says  he* 
would  you  have  me  sufier  justly  ?  ^  If  we  are  bufieteid  for 
our  faults,  and  take  it  patently,'  says  a  greater  than  Socratee, 

*  we  are  not  to  glory ;  but  if  we  are  reproached  for  Christ,  and 
suffer  as  Christians,  happy  are  we.'  I  think  our  present  suf- 
jferings  are  for  him." 

Sklf-Knowlbdob.  **  I  know  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  ia, 
to  carry  much  sail  without  proper  ballast,  and  to  rejoice  ia  a 
fake  liberty.  Joy  floating  upon  the  surface  of  an  unmortified 
heart,  is  but  of  short  continuance.  It  puffs  up,  but  doth  not 
edify.  I  thank  our  Saviour  that  he  is  showing  us  here  more 
of  our  hearts,  and  more  of  his  love." 

Chbist's  LiBRABY.  **  Oh  that  I  could  lie  lower!  then 
should  I  rise  higher.  Could  I  take  deeper  root  down- 
wards, then  should  I  bear  more  fruit  upwards.  I  want  to 
be  poor  in  spirit.  I  want  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  hearL  I 
want  to  have  the  whole  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus* 
Blessed  be  his  name  for  what  he  has  given  me  already* 
Blessed  be  his  name,  that  out  of  his  fulness  I  receive  grace 
for  grace.  Oh  that  my  heart  was  Christ's  library  I  I  would 
not  have  one  thief  to  lodge  in  my    Redeemer's  temple. 

*  Lord,  scourge  out  every  thief,'  is  the  daily  language  of  my 
heart  The  Lord  will  hear  my  prayer,  and  let  my  cry  come 
unto  him." 

Maxim.    "  When  I  discover  a  new  comiption,  I  am  a« 
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lliankful  as  a  sentiiiel  keeping  watch  in  a  garrison  would  be 
at  spying  a  straggling  enemy  come  near  him*  I  stand  not 
fighting  with  it  myself  in  my  own  strength,  but  run  immedi« 
ately  and  tell  the  Captain  of  my  salvation.  By  the  sword  of 
bis  Spirit,  he  soon  destroys  it,  and  makes  me  exceeding  happy. 
This  is  what  I  call  a  simple  looking  to  Christ.  I  know  of  no 
other  effectual  way  of  keeping  the  old  man  down,  after  he  has 
gotten  his  deadly  blow.'' 

Mblancthon.  **  As  Luther  said  to  Melancthon,  *  Nimi$ 
es  Nuibu,^  You  are  kept  in  bondage  by  a  false  humility.  It 
is  good  to  see  ourselves  poor,  and  exceeding  vile:  but 
if  d^  sight  and  feeling  prevent  our  looking  up  to,  and  ex* 
erting  ourselves  for,  our  dear  Saviour,  it  becomes  criminal, 
and  robs  the  soul  of  much  comfort.  I  can  speak  this 
by  dear-bought  experience.  How  often  have  I  been  kept 
from  speaking  and  acting  for  God,  by  a  sight  of  my  own  un« 
worthiness  !  but  now  I  see  that  the  more  unworthy  I  am,  the 
more  fit  to  work  for  Jesus,  because  he  will  get  much  gl<»7 
in  woiking  by  such  mean  instruments ;  and  the  more  he  has 
fiurgiven  me,  the  more  I  ought  to  love  and  serve  him.  Fired 
with  a  sense  of  his  unspeakable  loving-kindness,  I  dare  to  go 
oot  and  tell  poor  sinners  that  a  Lamb  was  slain  for  them,  and 
that  he  will  have  mercy  on  sinners,  as  such,  of  whom,  in* 
deed,  I  am  chief." 

Whitbfoild's  Tump.  **I  preached  to  about  ten  thousand 
on  Hampton  Common,  at  what  the  people  now  call  White- 
field's  Tump,  because  I  preached  there  first.  I  cannot  tell 
jou  what  a  solemn  occasion  that  was.  I  perceive  a  great 
alteration  in  the  people  since  I  was  in  these  parts  last  They 
did  indeed  hang  on  me  to  hear  the  word.  It  ran  and  was  glo« 
rifled." 

Rams'  Horns.  **The  rams'  horns  are  sounding  about 
Jericho ;  surely  the  towering  walls  will  at  length  fhll  down. 
But  we  must  have  patience.  He  that  believeth,  doth  not 
make  haste.    The  rams'  horns  must  go  round  seven  times." 

Jbrusalbm  Sinnxbs.  **  I  purpose  once  more  to  attack  the 
prince  of  darkness  in  Moorfields,  when  the  holidays  come* 
Many  precious  souls  have  been  captivated  with  Chnst's  love 
in  that  wicked  place.  Jerusalem  sinners  bring  most  glory  to 
the  Redeemer." 

OaPMAN  Schools.  ^  I  think  I  could  be  sdd  a  #/are,  to 
serve  at  the  galleys,  rather  than  you  and  my  dear  orphan 
fiunily  shouM  want" 
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Old  Colb.  **  I  must  acquaint  you  of  the  following 
dote  of  the  old  Mr.  Cole^  a  most  venerable  dissenting  i 
ter,  whom  I  was  alwajs  taught  to  ridicule^  and  (with  sbame  I 
write  it)  used,  when  a  boy,  to  run  into  his  meeting-liouBe,  and 
cry,  Old  Cole!  old  Cole!  old  Cole!  Being  aak^  ooce  by 
one  of  his  congregation,  what  business  I  would  be  oft  I  saidt 
*  A  minister,  but  I  would  take  care  never  to  tell  stories  in  the 
pulpit,  like  the  old  Cole.'  About  twelve  years  afterwards,  the 
old  man  heard  me  preach  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Glouces- 
ter ;  and  on  my  telling  some  story  to  illustrate  the  subject  I 
was  upon,  having  been  informed  what  I  had  before  iMud,  made 
this  remark  to  one  of  his  elders,  *  1  find  that  young  WhitefieM 
can  now  tell  stories  as  well  as  old  Cole.'  Being  afiected 
much  with  my  preaching,  he  was  as  it  were  become  joong 
again ;  and  used  to  say,  when  coming  to  and  returning  from 
Bam,  *  These  are  days  of  the  Son  of  man  indeed ! '  Naj,  he 
was  so  animated,  and  so  humbled,  that  he  used  to  sabscribe 
himself,  my  curate^  and  went  about  preaching  after  me  in  Ike 
country  from  place  to  place.  But  one  evening,  whilst  preach- 
ing, he  was  struck  with  death,  and  then  asked  for  a  chair  to 
lean  on  till  he  concluded  his  sennon,  when  he  was  carried 
up  stairs  and  died.  O  blessed  God!  if  it  be  thy  holy  willt 
may  my  exit  be  like  his!"  The  Tump  at  Hampton  had 
been  Cole's  stand  before  it  was  called  Whitefield's  Tump. 

PAcrr.  •'  Those  who  think  I  want  to  make  a  psirty,  or  to 
disturb  churches,  do  not  know  me.  I  am  willing  to  hunt  in 
the  woods  afler  sinners ;  and,  according  to  the  fwesent  tem* 
per  of  my  mind,  could  be  content  that  the  name  of  George 
Whitefield  should  die,  if  thereby  the  name  of  ray  dear  Re* 
deemer  could  be  exalted.  Indeed,  I  am  amazed  that  he  en* 
ploys  me  at  all.  But  what  shall  we  say?  He  hatedi  putting 
away,  therefore  I  am  not  consumed.  Grace,  sovereign,  free 
grace  !  shall  be  all  my  song." 

Behind  thb  Cdktain.  ««  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you, 
that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat;  but  surely  Jesus  prays  for  you, 
though  as  it  were  behind  the  curtain." 

Thb  Rod.  «<  O  happy  rod. 

That  brought  mc  nearer  lo  my  Qod," 

**  I  think  I  can  say  it  is  good  to  bear  the  yoke  of  affliction  in 
youth.  It  teaches  one  to  keep  silence,  and  weans  us  from  a 
too  great  attachment  to  all  sublunary  enjoyments.    I  have  a 
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ftw  Strokes  of  my  Father*s  rod  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as 
you.  But  I  find  that  his  rod  as  well  as  his  staff  do  comfort. 
I  lUn  a  naughty  ehild«  and  want  much  correction ;  but  he  that 
wounds,  heals  also,  and  in  glory  we  shall  find,  that  his  loving 
correction  hath  made  us  great  O  glory !  It  is  yonder  in 
view ;  Jesus  stands  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  receive  us 
into  it.'* 

CoLONBL  Gavdinbr.  **  The  noble  Colonel  Gardiner  once 
wished  me  *  a  thriving  soul  in  a  healthy  body.'  Or  however 
it  may  be  with  the  one,  I  earnestly  pray  that  the  other  may 
prosper.  Sickness  is  often  made  use  of  as  a  means,  in  the 
hands  of  an  all*gracious  Father,  to  ripen  our  graces  and  fit 
va  for  heaven.  Through  grace,  I  can  say  it  is  good  for  me 
to  be  sick,  though  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  impatient  to  be  gone. 
Well !  He  that  cometh,  will  come,  and  cannot  tarry  long :  till 
Hien  may  I  be  resigned,  and  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me  whilst  it  is  day,  before  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work." 

Rksmnation.  m  Hy  schemes  are  so  frequently  discon- 
certed, that  I  would  willingly  put  a  blank  into  his  hands,  to  be 
filled  up  just  as  he  pleases.  But  this  stubborn  will  would 
fiiin  avoid  swallowing  some  wholesome  bitternsweets,  which 
the  all-gracious  Pbjrsician  reaches  unto  me.  Nevertheless, 
through  grace,  the  prevailing  language  of  mj  heart  is,  *  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done.' " 

Candoitr.  **  Alas  1  alas !  in  how  many  things  have  I 
judged  and  acted  wrong. — I  have  been  too  rash  and  hasty  in 
giving  characters,  both  of  places  and  persons.  Being  fond 
of  Scripture  language,  I  have  often  used  a  style  too  apostoli- 
cal, and  at  the  same  time  I  have  been  too  bitter  in  my  zeal. 
Wildfire  has  been  mixed  with  it,  and  I  find  that  I  frequently 
wrote  and  spoke  in  my  own  spirit,  when  I  thought  I  was  writ« 
ing  and  speaking  by  ^e  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I 
have  likewise  too  much  made  inward  impressions  my  rule  of 
acting,  and  too  soon  and  too  explicitly  published  what  had  been 
better  kept  in  longer,  or  told  after  my  death.  By  these  things 
I  have  given  some  wrong  touches  to  God's  ark,  and  h  irt  the 
blessed  cause  I  would  defend,  and  also  stirred  up  needless 
opposition.  This  has  humbled  me  much  since  I  have  been 
on  board,  and  made  me  think  of  a  saying  of  Mr.  Henry's, 
*  Joseph  had  more  honesty  than  he  had  policy,  or  he  never 
would  have  told  his  dreams.'  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
but  bless,  and  praise,  and  magnify  that  good  and  gracious 
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God,  who  filled  me  with  so  much  of  hie  holj  fire«  sod  eanM 
me«  a  poor,  weak  youth,  through  such  a  torrent  both  of  popo- 
lariCy  and  contempt,  and  set  so  many  seals  to  my  amrorthf 
ministrations.  I  bless  him  for  ripening  my  judgment  a  litde 
more,  for  giving  me  to  see  and  confess,  and  I  hope  in  aosM 
degree  to  correct  and  amend,  some  of  my  mistakfle*" 

PopULARrrr*  ^  It  is  too  much  for  one  man  to  be  reeeivei 
as  I  have  been  by  thousands.  The  thoughts  of  it  li^  me 
low,  but  I  cannot  get  low  enough.  I  w<Nald  wilUn^y  siok 
into  nothing  before  £e  blessed  Jesus,  my  AU  in  All." 

NosiLmr.    **Paul  preached  privekely  to  those  UmI 

1  we 


of  reputation.  This  must  be  the  way  Ipiesume  of 
with  the  nofailtty,  who  yet  know  not  the  Lord.  Oh  that  I  may 
be  enabled,  when  called  to  preach  to  uoj  of  theniy  ao  lo 
preach  as  to  win  their  souls  to  the  blessed  Jesus.'' 

To  Dr.  Doddsidos.  **  The  Moravians  first  divided  sqr 
•fcmily,  then  my  parish  at  <3eorgia,  and  after  that  the  eocis* 
ties  which,  under  God,  I  was  an  instrument  of  gatheriog.  I 
euppose  not  less  than  four  hundred,  through  thmr  practieei, 
have  left  the  Tabernacle.  But  I  have  bcmi  forsaken  oChss- 
wise.  I  have  .not  had  above  a  hundred  to  hear  me,  vHisfe  I 
had  twenty  thousand;  and  hundreds  now  assemble  within  a 
garter  of  a  mile  of  me,  who  never  come  to  see  or  speak  to 
me,  though  they  must  own  at  the  great  day  that  I  waa  their 
spiritual  father.  All  this  I  find  but  little  enough  to  teach  mn 
to  cease  from  man,  and  to  wean  me  from  that  too  great  fond> 
ness  which  spintual  fathers  are  apt  to  have  ibrtiiMr  spiritHd 
children.  Thus  blessed  Paul  was  served  {  thus  must  ail  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  who  are  of  PauPs  spirit,  and  are  honoured 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  Paul's  success.  But  I  have 
generally  observed,  that  when  one  door  of  uaefiifaMss  is  ahnt, 
another  opens.'' 

Samitel.  «« « Surely,  (says  the  prophet  that  was  sent  to 
anoint  one  of  Jesse's  sons,)  the  Lord's  anointed  is  befoie 
me.'  He  guessed  several  times ;  but  always  guessed  wrong, 
till  little  David  was  sent  for,  who  was  thought  nothing  of. 
And  if  a  prophet  was  mistaken,  when  thus  sent  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and,  no  doubt,  particularly  engaiged  in  prayer  for  di- 
rection, is  it  any  wonder  that  we  should  find  ourselves  mistak- 
en in  many  things,  even  when  we  have  been  most  earnest  with 
God  for  guidance  and  direction  ?  God  often  guides  us  by 
disappointments." 
Sbcrsts.    **  Tou  know  me  too  well  to  judge  I  have  many 
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•«cr«t».  May  the  secret  of  the  Lord  be  witti  me !  and  then 
I  care  not  if  there  were  a  window  in  my  heart  for  idl  mankiirf 
to  see  the  uprightness  of  my  intentions.'' 

Maxim.  •«  Like  a  pure  crystal,  I  would  transmit  all  the 
glory  God  is  pleased  to  pour  upon  me,  and  never  claim  as  mjf 
•wn  what  is  his  sole  preperty.** 

Anob&s.  '^As  we  advance  in  the  divine  life,  We  shall  h« 
ittore  and  more  conformed  to  those  ministering  spirits,  wh<>, 
though  watting  on  us  below,  do  always  behold  the  face  of  oar 
heavenly  Father  above." 

LxTTHKa.  *«How  was  Paul  humbled  And  struck  dow» 
before  he  was  sent  forth  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel ! 
Prayer,  temptatiott,  and  meditation,  says  Luther,  are  n^^ 
cesaary  ingtodieMts  for  a  minister.  If  God  teach  us  huw 
■iiKty,  it  mast  be  as  Gideon  taught  the  men  of  8nceoth«  bf 
tiM>fw.''  ^ 

BuMa9tn4  **  1  have  always  found  awakening  times  Vk€ 
epriog  times :— ^many  blossoms,  bat  not  always  so  muek 
froft" 

PopiTLAmtTV.  "Tott  judge  right,  when  you  say,  'It  i« 
your  opinioni  that  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  sect,  or  set  myself 
at  the  bead  of  a  party/  No  !  let  the  name  of  WhUeJtM 
die,  so  that  Che  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  may  live  I  I  have  sees 
enough  of  popularity  to  be  sick  of  it ;  and  did  not  the  intereel 
ef  my  blessed  Master  require  my  appearing  in  public,  the 
world  shonid  hear  but  little  of  me  henceforward.  But  wh^ 
ean  desertsuch  a  canse  ?  Who,  for  fear  of  a  little  conlemfltf 
and  suffering,  would  decline  the  service  of  such  a  Master  f 
Oh  that  the  Lord  Jesus  may  thrust  out  many,  many  laboureiw 
into  his  harvest !  Surely  the  time  must  come,  when  many  df 
tfie  priests  also  shall  be  obedient  to  the  word.  I  watt  for  thf 
salvation,  0  Lord  t  ** 

CoMPLitf  BNT.  **  Lalher  observed,  that  *  he  was  never  em- 
ployed in  any  new  thhig,  but  he  was  beset  with  some  tempta« 
lions,  or  visited  with  a  fit  of  sickness.'  I  only  wish  I  coultf 
bear  it  for  your  ladyship ;  but  then  your  crown  would  not  be 
so  bright,  nor  the  inwani  purity  of  your  heart  so  great '^ 

Nat9rs.  **  Nature  is  a  mere  Proteus,  and  till  renewed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  though  it  may  shifl  its  scene,  will  be  onl/ 
nature  still" 

A  PRsrrv  CaAaACTBS.  **l  wish  the  beloved  physician 
was  more  reconciled  to  the  cross*  I  am  persuaded,  let  hin» 
say  what  he  pleases,  that  a  too  great  attachment  to  the  world 
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makes  him  reason  as  he  does  in  many  things.  Well* — he  is 
in  good  hands.  He  must  either  come  or  be  dragged  to  the 
cross.  That  pretty  character  of  his  must  be  crucified  and 
slain ;  and,  as  well  as  others«  he  must  be  content  (aa  Mr. 
Gurnall  expresses  it)  '  to  go  to  heaven  in  a  fool's  coat' " 

Thb  King.  "  Lately  his  Majesty,  seeing  Lady  Chester- 
field at  court  with  a  grave  gown,  pleasantly  asked  her, 
*  whether  Mr.  Whitefield  advised  her  to  that  colour.'  Oh 
that  all  were  clothed  in  the  bright  and  spotless  robe  of  the 
Redeemer's  righteousness  !  How  beautiful  would  they  then 
appear  in  the  sight  of  the  Eang  of  kings  ! " 

S£LF«KifowLBDQS.  **  Oh,  that  I  may  learn  from  aU  I  see, 
to  desire  to  be  nothing ;  and  to  think  it  my  highest  privilege 
to  be  an  assistant  to  all,  but  the  head  of  none !  I  find  a  love 
of  power  sometimes  intoxicates  even  God's  own  dear  chil« 
dren,  and  makes  them  to  mistake  passion  for  zeal,  and  aa 
overbearing  spirit  for  an  authority  given  them  from  above. 
For  my  own  part,  I  find  it  much  easier  to  obey  than  govern, 
and  that  it  is  much  safer  to  be  trodden  underfoot,  than  to  have 
it  in  one's  power  to  serve  others  so.  This  makes  me  fly  from 
tiiat  which,  at  our  first  setting  out,  we  are  too  apt  to  court. 
Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  of  all  lords  for  taking  any  pains  with 
ill  and  hell-deserving  me  1  I  cannot  well  buy  humility  at  too 
dear  a  rate." 

Ths  Hollow  Sqoabb.  *'  As  long  as  we  are  below,  if  we 
have  not  one  thing  to  exercise  us,  we  shall  have  another* 
Our  tnais  will  not  be  removed,  but  only  changed.  Some- 
limes  troubles  come  from  without,  sometimes  firom  within, 
and  sometimes  from  both  together.  Sometimes  professed 
enemies,  and  sometimes  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  are  sul^ 
fered  to  attack  us.  But  Christ  is  the  believer's  koUaw  square^ 
and  if  we  keep  close  in  that,  we  are  impregnable.  Here  only 
I  find  my  refuge.  Garrisoned  in  this,  I  can  bid  defiance  to 
men  and  devils.  Let  who  will  thwart,  desert,  or  overreach, 
whilst  I  am  in  this  strong  hold,  all  their  efibrts,  joined  with 
the  prince  of  darkness,  to  disturb  or  molest  me,  are  only  like 
the  throwing  chaff  against  a  brass  wall." 

A  GOOD  SoLDisR.  **  I  am  caUed  forth  to  battle ;  remember 
a  poor  cowardly  soldier,  and  beg  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
that  I  may  have  the  honour  to  die  fighting.  I  would  have  all 
my  scars  in  my  breast.  Methinks,  I  would  not  be  wounded 
running  away,  or  skulking  into  a  hiding-place.     It  is  not  for 
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ministers  of  Christ  to  flee  or  be  afraid. — And  yeU  alas! — ^Well 
— nU  desperandum  Ckristo  ducu^ 

Phbachbhs.  **  It  has  long  since  been  my  judgment,  that 
it  would  be  best  for  many  of  the  present  preachers  to  have  a 
tutor,  and  retire  for  a  while,  and  be  content  with  preaching 
now  and  then,  till  they  were  a  little  more  improved.  Other- 
wise, I  fear  many  who  now  make  a  temporary  figure,  for  want 
of  a  proper^  foundation,  will  run  themselves  out  of  breath,  will 
grow  weary  of  the  work,  and  leave  it.'' 

Hbatsn.  **0h,  what  amazing  mysteries  will  be  unfolded, 
when  each  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  providence  and  grace 
shall  be  seen  and  scanned  by  beatified  spirits  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven !  Then  all  will  appear  symmetry  and  harmony,  and 
even  the  most  intricate  and  seemingly  most  contrary  dispen- 
sations,  will  be  evidenced  to  be  the  result  of  infinite  and  con- 
summate wisdom,  power,  and  love.  Above  all,  there  the  be- 
liever will  see  the  infinite  depths  of  that  mystery  of  godliness, 
*  God  manifested  in  the  flesh  ; '  and  join  with  that  blessed 
choir,  who,  with  a  restless  unweariedness,  are  ever  singing 
the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.*' 

Thb  Scotch.  '  **  Though  I  preached  near  eighty  times  in 
Ireland,  and  Ood  was  pleased  to  bless  his  word,  yet  Scotland 
seems  to  be  a  new  world  to  me.  To  see  the  people  bring  so 
many  Bibles,  turn  to  every  passage  when  I  am  expounding, 
and  hang  as  it  were  upon  me,  to  hear  every  word,  is  very  en* 
couraging.'' 

Lbttbrs.    **  I  must  have  aliquid  Ckruti  in  all  my  letters.'' 

UpBioHT.'fBSS.  **I  am  easy,  having  no  scheme,  no  design 
of  supplanting  or  resenting,  but,  I  trust,  a  single  eye  to  pro- 
mote the  common  salvation,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to 
set  up  a  party  for  myself.  This  is  what  my  soul  abhors. 
Being  thus  minded,  I  have  peace ;  peace  which  the  world 
knows  nothing  of,  and  which  all  must  necessarily  be  strangers 
to,  who  are  fond  either  of  power  or  numbers.  God  be  praised 
for  the  many  strippings  I  have  met  with :  it  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  supplanted,  despised,  censured,  maligned, 
judged  by,  and  separated  from,  my  nearest,  dearest  friends. 
By  this  I  luive  found  the  faithfulness  of  him,  who  is  the  Friend 
of  friends  ;  by  this  I  have  been  taught  to  wrap  myself  in  the 
glorious  Emmanuel's  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  be 
content  that  He,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  all  desires 
are  known,  now  sees,  and  will  let  all  see  hereafter,  the  up- 
rightness of  my  intentions  towards  all  mankind." 
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UNBBI.IBF.  *'  Unbelief  is  the  womb  of  misery,  and  Urn 
grave  of  comfort.  Had  we  faith  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  how  should  we  trample  the  world,  the  flesh,  the  devil, 
death,  and  hell  under  foot !  Lwd,  increase  our  faith !  I  know 
jrou  8ay«  Amen*    £ven  so.  Lord  Jesus,  Amen  and  Amen ! " 

Policy.  **  Worldly  wise  men,  serpent  like,  so  turn  and 
wiod,  that  they  have  many  ways  to  slip  through  and  creep  out 
St,  which  simple-hearted,  s'mgle-eyed  souls  luiow  nothing  of» 
^d  if  they  did,  could  not  follow  after  them*  Honesty  is  th* 
best  policy,  and  will  in  the  end  (whether  we  seek  it  or  not)  get 
(he  better  of  ail." 

Such  was  the  progress  of  Whitefield's  opinions  and  max- 
ims during  the  hrst  ten  years  of  his  ministerial  life.  I 
oeed  not  say,  that  these  samples  are  not  from  his  sermona. 
They  are  all  specimens  of  the  spirited  hints  he  was  scatteiw 
mg  over  the  world  by  his  letters  «nd  conversation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

W  HI  TV  FIELD     REVISITING. 

i 

It  was  a  maxim  with  Whitefield  to  return  back  in  a  few 
days,  if  possible,  upon  new  spots  where  his  first  or  second 
sermon  had  made  a  visible  impression.  On  the  same  prin* 
ciple,  he  oden  revisited  the  chief  scenes  of  his  early  labours  ; 
*'  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,"  and  confronting  his 
enemies.  In  reference  to  his  avowed  converts,  he  cherished 
much  godly  jealousy  as  well  as  brotherly  love.  He  did  not^ 
like  one  of  his  friends,  pretend  to  "  know  when  persons  are 
justified."  "  It  is  a  lesson,"  he  says,  "  I  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed«  There  are  so  many  stony-ground  hearers  which  receive 
the  word  with  joy,  that  I  have  determined  to  suspend  my 
judgment,  till  I  know  the  tree  by  its  fruits."  In  like  manner, 
when  he  reports  individual  cases  of  sudden  arrest  under  the 
gospel,  it  is  common  for  him  to  say,  ^  I  shall  wait,  until  we 
see  how  the  physic  works." 

Thus  whilst  he  had  other  reasons  which  compelled  him  tft 
4ravel  and  revisit  much,  he  was  also  impelled  by  solicitude 
for  the  steadfastness  and  consistency  of  his  widely  scattered 
e<mverts«  He  would  have  looked  well  to  the  state  of  his 
herds  and  flocks,  (althou^  perhaps  not  so  well,)  had  he  had  n0 
orphan-house  to  sustain,  and  no  college  in  contemplation. 
Witness  his  countless  letters  !  What  are  they  in  genera],  but 
the  overflowing  of  his  pastoral  love  and  watchfulness  for  and 
over  the  souls  whom  he  deemed  committed  to  his  charge  1 

In  this  spirit  he  left  Ireland  to  revisit  Scodand  in  1751,  to 
talk  **  with  the  wiMer  as  well  as  with  the  wmmer  saints."  He 
landed  at  Irvine,  where  he  preached  before  the  magistrates,  m 
their  own  request.  Next  day  the  whole  city  of  Glasgow  was 
moved  at  his  coming.  ^*  Thousands  attend  every  morning 
and  evening.  They  seem  never  to  be  weary.  I  am  follow* 
ed  more  than  ever.  Scotland  seems  (still)  to  be  a  iuv>  world 
to  me.  To  see  the  people  bring  so  many  Bibles,  and  turn  to 
eveiy  passage  as  I  am  expouQding,  and  hang  upon  me  to  hear 
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eTeiy  word,  is  yerj  encouragiiig."  He  abniptlj  breaks  off 
this  letter  to  the  countess  by  sajing,  ^  I  could  eohrge,  but  am 
straitened.  Some  ministers  wait  for  me."  These  were  J/oc 
Laurin^  Scott,  MacCuUoch,  &c.,  who  delighted  to  visit  bim 
at  his  fn€;nd  NivetCs^  near  the  Cross,  afler  the  labours  of  the 
day.  Mac  Laurin  was  both  the  guardian  and  champion  of  his 
reputation,  in  public  and  private  ;  and  therefore  gave  ^  hite> 
field  no  rest,  nor  himself  either,  until  he  cleared  up  all  flying 
reports.  He  would  get  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  even  if  be 
tried  his  friend's  patience.  Whitefield  often  smiled  at  the 
BtoUk  scrutiny  of  this  great  and  good  roan.  It  left  no  stone 
vntumed,  when  there  was  a  cahimny  to  overturn,  or  a  mistake 
le  rectify. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  this  purpose  chiefly  that  these  good 
■ten  sought  his  company.  They  admired  and  enjoyed  bie 
eonversational  talents.  These  were  sprightly,  and  could  be 
humoursoroe ;  and  as  he  thought  aloud,  and  had  seen  nmck 
ef  real  life,  his  company  was  equally  instructive  and  enliven* 
ing f  especially  over  his  Ught  supper.  He  then  unbent  the 
bow  of  his  spirit,  until  it  cooled  from  the  friction  of  the  bum* 
tng  arrows  he  had  shot  during  the  day.  A  seat  at  Niven's 
table  was  then  an  honour,  as  well  as  a  privilege.  Gillies  says 
Iruly.  "  One  might  challenge  the  sons  of  pleasure,  with  aH 
4beir  wit,  good  humour,  and  gaiety,  to  furnish  entertainment 
so  agreeable.  At  the  same  time  every  part  of  it  was  not 
eiore  agreeable  than  it  was  useful  and  edifying.^ 

He  was  much  pleased  to  find,  while  at  Gla^w,  that  Din* 
widdie,  the  brother-in-law  of  MacCullocb  of  Cambnslaof, 
kad  been  appointed  governor  of  Virginia.    This  had  an  mt- 

Ertant  bearing  on  the  work  Whitefield  began  there.  He 
nself  states  it  thus.  ^  In  that  province  there  has  been  lor 
some  years  past  a  great  awakening,  especially  in  Hanover 
county,  and  the  counties  adjacent.  As  the  ministers  of  the 
establishment  did  not  favour  the  work,  and  the  first  awakened 
persons  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  New-York 
^ynod,  the  poor  people  were  from  time  to  time  fined,  and  very 
much  harrassed,  for  not  attending  on  the  church  service ;  and 
as  the  awakening  was  supposed  to  be  begun  by  the  reading 
of  my  books,  at  the  instigation  of  the  council  a  proclamation 
was  issued  out  to  prohibit  itinerant  preaching.  However, 
before  I  left  Virginia,  one  Mr.  Davies  (afterwards  President) 
was  licensed,  and  settled  over  a  congreoation.  Since  that 
4he  awakening  has  increased*  so  that  Sf  r.  D writes, 
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*  that  one  congre|irattoii  is  multiplied  to  seven.'  He  desires 
libertj  to  license  more  houses,  and  to  preach  occasionally  to 
all,  a9  there  is  no  minister  but  himself.  This,  though  allow- 
ed of  in  England,  is  denied  in  Virginia,  which  grieves  the 
people  v^rj  much.  The  commissary  is  one  of  the  council* 
and  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  I  believe  no  friend  to  the 
dissenters.  The  late  lieutenant>governour  was  like-minded* 
I  therefore  think  that  Mr  D— —  is  raised  up  to  succeed  him, 
in  order  to  befriend  the  church  of  God,  and  the  interest  of 
Christ*s  people.  They  desire  no  other  privileges  than  what 
dissenting  protestants  enjoy  in  our  native  country.  This 
I  am  persuaded  your  brother-in-law  will  be  glad  to  secure 
them.'' 

On  revisiting  Edinburgh,  the  only  thing  he  did  deplore  was, 
that  Mn  Wesley  intend^  to  *'  set  up  societies  "  in  Scotland, 
apoo  his  own  plan.     This  he  thought  **  imprudent;"  and  he 
said  BO.     He  had  before  warned  Wesley,  that  the  Scotch  did 
not  want  htm ;   that  neither  his  sentiments  nor  his  system 
would  suit  the  north,  even  if  he  preached  '*  like  an  angeL" 
Wesley  would  not  believe  this,  and  tried  both ;  but  the  eipe* 
riment,  for  Aim,  was  a  complete  failure.     And  it  deserved  to 
.  be  so,  so  far  as  he  conducted  it ;  for  he  libelled  and  carieom 
fiire<i  the  people.     True,  they  heard  him  coldly ;  not  more 
so,  however,  than  his  own  people  at  the  Foundry  would  have 
listened  to  one  of  the  Carobuslang  Calvinists.     Besides,  his  • 
very  resolution  to  avoid  all  controversial  points,  was,  how* 
ever  well  meant,  unwise,  in  a  country  where  he  was  so  well 
known  to  be  an  Arminian.     It  created  suspicion,  if  not  dis« 
gust,  when  they  found  that  he  kept  back  his  notorious  pecu« 
Uarities.     The  people  would  have  listened  to  them,  and  dis« 
puted  them  one  by  one  with  him,  and  counted  him  a  ^pawkjf 
tkieV'  had  he  come  off  with  the  best  of  the  argument     Bui 
he  was  silent,  and  they  suspected  him  of  blinking  the  ques* 
tbns  at  issue  between  them.     This  is  the  real  secret  of  Wes- 
ley's failure.      His  very  candour  seemed  artifice  to  the 
Scotch. 

So  far,  they  misunderstood  him,  and  thus  did  him  injustice* 
He  abo  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  them.  They 
were  not  '*  unfeelingviultitudes,"  because  he  could  not  move 
them.  The  same  multitudes  had  wept  and  rejoiced  under 
Whitefield's  preaching.  He  could  bring  them  out  on  week 
days,  as  well  as  on  Si&bath,  although  Wesley  found  his  con* 
gregadoa  '*  miserably  small,"  and  said  it  verified  what  he  1^ 
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often  heard,  **  that  the  Scotch  dearly  loved  the  word  of  the 
Lord  on  the  Lord's  day."  For,  what  did  WhitefieM's  week- 
day congregations  verify  t  At  this  time*  as  well  as  formeriy, 
he  had  to  say,  ^  I  now  preach  twice  daily  to  many  thousaiMk: 
Many  of  the  l>e8t  rank  attend.  O  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh, 
surely  thou  wilt  never  be  forgotten  by  me !  The  longer  I 
stay,  the  more  eagerly  both  rich  and  poor  attend  on  the  word 
preached*  Perhaps,  for  near  twenty-eight  days  together,  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  1  preached  to  near  lO.MO  eamta 
every  day."  In  like  manner,  when  he  took  his  leave  at  QIas- 
gow,  "  numbers  set  out  from  the  country,  by  two  ar  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Whitefieid  left  Scotland  in  the  autumn,  to  revisit  Geoigia ; 
becoming  again,  as  he  calls  himself,  **  a  Jloaiwg  pUgrnm,^^ 
Indeed,  he  was  fit  for  nothing  but  floating  at  the  time.  He 
had  been  much  reduced  at  Edinburgh  by  vomitings  of  blood ; 
and  though  his  journey  to  London  recruited  him  somewhat, 
he  went  on  board  Ihe  Antelope  very  weak.  His  voyage  was, 
however,  short  and  easy ;  and  he  arrived  at  Georgia  in  good 
health.  His  spirit  also  was  much  cheered  by  the  floorishing 
ccMidition  of  the  orphan-house,  and  the  flatterinj;  prospect  of 
a  college,  now  made  plausible  by  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  ezceW 
lent  land.  But  whilst  enjoying  all  th^,  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Lisbon,  and  started  off  to  his  old  work 
«with  new  diligence.  He  says,  '*  Dr.  Doddridge  I  find  is' 
cone.  Lord  Jesus  prepare  me  to  follow  atW!  1  intend  to 
begin;  for  as  yet  I  have  done  nothing.  Oh  that  I  may  begin 
in  earnest*  It  is  a  new  year.  God  quicken  my  taidy  paoot 
and  help  me  to  do  much  work  in  a  little  time,  lliis  is  my 
highest  ambition."  Under  this  impulse  he  revisited  Sooth 
Carolina.  He  durst  not,  however,  risk  the  heat  of  the  sum* 
mer  in  America,  and  therefore  he  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring. 

Whilst  resting  for  a  little  in  London,  he  revised  some  of 
Hervey's  manuscripts.  This  he  called,  on  his  own  part, 
*^  holding  up  a  candle  to  the  sun."  With  his  usual  tact,  how* 
ever,  he  foretold  their  fate.  ^  Nothing  but  your  scenery  can 
screen  you.  Self  will  never  bear  to  die,  though  slain  in  ao 
genteel  a  manner,  without  showing  some  resentment  against 
its  artful  murderer."  But  reviewing  did  not  suit  him :  he 
rose  up  from  his  desk,  exclaiming,  *«  Oh  that  I  could  fly  from 
pole  to  pole,  publishing  the  everlasting  gospel!"  Even 
file  transfer  of  Georgia   from  trustees  into  the  hands  of 
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govermBeat,  at  tins  time,  and  all  the  prospects  which  the 
change  opened  for  the  colon/,  could  not  detain  him  in  Lon* 
don* 

He  was  invited  to  revisit  Ireland  ;  hut  as  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  he  refused* 
**  I  hate  to  head  a  party.  It  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
my  other  business  to  take  upon  me  the  care  of  societies  in 
various  parts."  He,  therefore,  revisited  Bristol,  where  he 
preached  nine  times  in  four  days,  to  congregations  almost 
equal  in  numbers  to  his  Moorfields  audiences*  *^  Old  times 
revived  again.  Much  good  was  done.  The  last  evening  it 
rained  a  little,  but  none  moved.  I  was  wet^  and  contracted  a 
cold  and  hoarseness;  but  I  trust  preaching  will  cure  me 
again,"  It  did.  In  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight,  he 
preached  twenty  titties,  and  travelled  three  hundred  miles  on 
horseback,  in  Wales*  He  also  attended  an  association,  at 
which  nine  clergymen,  and  nearly  forty  otiier  labourers,  were 
present*  His  interview  with  these  brethren  was  inspiring  aa 
well  as  refreslang  to  him.  ^  All  was  harmony  and  love." 
He  left  them,  more  resolved  than  ever,  to  **  expose  the  wine 
•ad  milk  of  the  gospel  to  sale,"  and  to  expostulate  with  sin'* 
ners  to  «*  come  d^um  to  the  price,  and  be  willing  to  be  saved 
hy  grace." 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote,  amongst  many  other 
letters,  one  to  Dr.  f^atUclm,  Franklin,  as  well  as  Hurne^ 
admired  him  ;  and  for  much  the  same  reasenj  his  genius  and 
power  as  aa  orator.  They  cared  about  equally  little  for  the 
grand  Ta  vth  which  tired  his  eloquence,  and  made  him  wise  to 
win  souls.  It  is  painful  to  state  this,  but  it  is  only  too  true* 
Franklin  was,  indeed,  friendly  to  the  moral  and  philanthropic 
tendency  of  Whitefield's  doctrine,  and  had  abandoned  the 
rabid  infidelity  of  Shaflesbury  and  Collins :  but  still  all  the 
Christianity  he  put  into  his  own  epitaph,  was  only  the  hope  of 
a  resurrection ;  and  all  he  put  into  his  confession,  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  in  answer  to  President  Stiles,  was* 
that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  of  Naxareth, 
aad  thought  his  system  of  religion,  although  the  best,  not  free 
from  ^'various  corrupting  changes*".  In  this  opinion,  he 
claimed  kindred  with  moU  of  the  dissenters  in  England  1  To 
the  credit  of  Dr.  Priestley,  he  contradicted  Franklin,  and  set 
the  Americans  right  on  tins  point. 

Wbitefield  tried  to  set  Franklin  right  upon  a  more  impor- 
tant point ;  that  divine  change  of  heart,  without  which  no  mao 
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can  enter  heaven.  **  I  find,"  he  says,  **  that  you  grow  moR 
and  more  famous  in  the  learned  world.  As  you  l^ve  made 
a  pretty  considerable  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  electrici^, 
I  would  now  humbly  recommend  to  your  diligent,  unpte- 
judiced  pursuit  and  study,  the  mystery  of  the  new  birdi.  It 
is  a  most  important  and  interesting  study,  and,  when  mas- 
tered, will  richly  answer  and  repay  you  for  all  your  pains* 
One  at  whose  bar  we  are  shortly  to  appear,  hath  solemnly  de- 
clared that  without  it,  we  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaveii. 
Tou  will  excuse  this  freedom.  I  must  have  aUqmd  CkritA 
in  all  my  letters.  I  am  yet  a  willing  pilgrim  for  his  great 
name's  sake."  This  honest  letter  ought  to  have  delighted  the 
philosopher  in  his  closet,  even  more  than  the  eulogium  he 
heard  whilst  standing  behind  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  Chatham  said  of  him,  ^  Franklin  is  one  whom  Europe 
holds  in  high  estimation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  one 
who  is  an  honour,  not  to  the  English  nation  <mly,  hat  to  hn- 
man  nature." 

The  American  Biographical  IHctionaiy  has  done  all  it 
honestly  could,  to  rescue  the  memorv  of  this  great  patriot 
from  the  charge  of  being  **  friendly  to  infidelity."  It  quotes 
an  instance  in  which  he  rebuked  a  youth,  who  was  treating 
religion  as  a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  who  had  applied  to  him 
for  countenance.  Franklin  said  emphaticallv,  **  Young  man, 
it  is  he$t  to  believe."  Hume  once  said  to  La  Roche,  ^  CNi 
that  I  had  never  doubted !  "  Such  expressions  prove  noth- 
ing, but  the  suspicions  of  the  skepticaL  Besides,  there  co«M 
have  been  no  religious  tone  about  Franklin,  if  a  raw  witlmg 
could  thus  have  dared  to  appeal  to  him  against  religion. 

The  most  ingenious  vindication  of  him  I  have  ever  seen,  is 
in  the  sketch  of  his  history,  in  the  American  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  :«^*  With  such  a  It/e  as  Franklin  led,  we 
should,  perhaps,  ofier  an  injury  to  religion,  in  supposing 
him,  as  some  have  done,  ad  enemy  to  its  prevalence,  or  a 
stranger  to  its  benign  influence."  This  is  plausible,  but 
hollow.  His  lift  in  Paris  will  not  sustain  the  argument 
True;  he  said  there,  that  his  success  as  anegociator  would 
have  convinced  him  of  the  being  and  government  of  a  Ddty, 
had  he  ever  before  been  an  atheist.  Equally  true  it  is,  how- 
ever, that,  as  a  philosopher,  he  was  oAen  the  compani<m  of 
both  atheists  and  infidels.  Besides,  what  was  he  upon  his 
death-bed  %  The  best  said  of  him  then  is,  ^  that  he  was  afi^id 
he  did  not  bear  his  pains  as  he  ought,"  and  was  grateful  for  the 
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many. blessings  he  had  received  from  the  Supreme  Being*  who 
had  raised  him  from  **  a  hamble  origin  to  such  cannderation 
among  mea."  In  a  word,  he  was  not  so  unchristian  in  his  creed 
as  Unitarians :  he  only  doubted^  what  they  deny,  the  divinity 
of  the  Saviour. 

Franklin  died  in  1790.  Whitefield^s  letter  to  him  was  in 
1752.  Their  acquaintanceship  seems  to  have  commenced 
when  the  claims  of  the  orphan-house  were  first  pleaded  in 
Philadelphia.  Then  Franklin,  although  he  approved  of  the 
object,  Refused  to  contribute  to  it,  when  applied  to  in  private, 
because  he  disapproved  of  the  situation*  He  went  to  hear 
Whitefield,  therefore,  resolved  to  give  nothing.  He  had* 
however,  in  his  pocket,  a  handful  of  copper,  three  or  four  dol* 
lars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  the  sermon  began  to  kin- 
dle, Franklin  began  to  soflen,  and  was  willing  to  give  the 
copper.  The  next  stroke  won  the  silver  :-"-and  the  finishing 
^oke  was  so  admirable,  he  says,  *'  that  I  emptied  mv  pocket 
wholly  into  the  collector's  dish — gold  and  all ! ''  This  is  a 
good  story ;  but  he  tells  a  still  better  one  of  his  firiend  Hop- 
kiason.  He  had  gone  empty-handed,  that  he  might  be  sure  to 
give  nothing*  But  he  was  melted  too,  and  tried  to  borrow 
money  of  a  quaker.  The  quakeFs  answer  was,  ^^  At  any  other 
tine,  friend,  I  would  lend  thee  freely :  but  not  now ;  for  thee 
seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  thy  right  senses*''  This  is  unlike  a 
^aker !  And  it  was  unlike  a  Christian  for  Franklin  to  say, 
*^  The  request  m^B  fortunately  made  to  perhaps  the  only  man 
in  the  company  who  had  ihefirmneu  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
preacher." 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  write  Aus.  Franklin  was  Wlute- 
field*s  friend,  and  the  friend  of  liberty  and  humanity ;  but  his 
kalf'hmnage  to  Christianity  should  be  rejected  by  her  friends* 
She  needs  not  the  compliments  o^almott  Christians.  Indeed 
they  only  tend  to  prevent  inquirers  from  becoming  altogether 
like  Paul*  1 1  is  all  very  well,  when  infidelity  is  to  be  put  down, 
to  appeal  to  the  great  cloud  of  scientific,  philosophical,  and 
poetical  witnesses,  who  have  complimented  Revelation ;  but 
when  Christianity  is  to  be  enforced,  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  appeal  to  great  names  who  only  believed  the  half  of  it* 
What  minister  would  tell  young  men,  that  they  might  safely 
stop  at  the  points  where  such  doubters  as  Franklin  stood  still? 
Not  any  '*  Me  minister  of  the  New  Testament."  Let  Unita- 
rianism  take  (and  welcome  !)  all  the  philosophers  and  poets 
she  can  prove  to  have  been  Arians. 
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With  what  sfttisfkction  the  mind  turos  frofh  rach  neD,  to 
follow  Whiteiield  to  Lutterworth,  where  he  was  draws  bj  the 
magnetic  memory  of  Wjclifie,  on  his  waj  from  London  to 
irisit  Scotland  again  !  There,  a  protestant  is  at  homo.  The 
interest  of  this  flowed  spot  was,  if  possible,  eahonced  to 
Whitefield— at  least  be  was  prepared  to  enjoy  it — by  meeting 
on  the  way  to  it  one  of  Doddridge's  students,  who  had  bees 
converted  at  Olney,  fonr  yean  before,  from  a  **  bitter  aeofler," 
to  be  a  young  evangelist.  He  lelt  this  to  be  a  call  to ««  go  for- 
ward  "  in  his  work«  He  did ;  and  preadied  **  twice  io  the  &- 
aioas  WycliiTe's  parish,"  with  each  effect,  that,  belbro  he 
reached  Scotland,  he  received  a  letter,  infonning  him,  thai  he 
had  won  seals  in  the  reformer's  parish.  How  enviable  his 
associations  with  Lutterworth  I  My  own  were  sadly  disturb- 
ed, when  1  passed  through  it.  I  had  wntehed  the  mmvimff- 
«tor,  from  the  Window  of  the  mail,  as  it  hagerad  and  smiM 
over  the  tower  of  the  church ;  and  had  pleased  mjrself  aB 
night  long  with  the  hope  of  being  at^e  to  **  drink  of  the 
brook''  mto  which  Wye^ik^B  ashes  were  teown.  The 
guard,  however,  would  not  allow  me  to  run  down  the  hilly 
wUlst  the  horses  were  changing.  I  was  more  thaa  mofti- 
lled  :  but  he  was  inexorable.  When  lo  !  be  discovered  that 
one  of  the  fresh  horses  wanted  a  shoe,  and  there  was  no  other 
horse  in  the  stable !  **  Call  the  blacksmith,'*  he  cried  in 
thunder.  Off  I  ran  that  moment,  down  the  hill,  rejoicing  in 
iie  accident.  I  leaped  the  hedge,  and  reached  the  brMk. 
Alas !  it  was  covered  with  yearly  scum  from  the  dye-liooaes» 
or  manufactories,  upon  its  banks.  I  could  not  drink !  It  vms 
tiien  only  thi^e  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  taiiled  the  water, 
however,  by  laving  up  a  handful  where  the  slime  was  least 
offensive.  My  reader  will  pardon  this  digression  when  he 
remembers  M  Fvllbr's  climax.  This  brc^  conveyed  the 
Oikes  of  Wyclifie  into  the  Avon ;  the  Avon  into  the  Severn; 
and  the  Severn  into  the  main  sea ;  and  thas  the  reformer's 
ashes  became  emblems  of  his  doctrine,  which  shall  spread 
from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Whitefield's  associatioBs  were  less  suhKme  at  Leicester. 
He  had  taratpt  tln'own  at  him,  whilst  preaching  his  first  aer* 
mon.  At  his  second,  however,  *^  all  was  hu^ed,'*  and  he 
"  heard  afterwards  tlmt  good  was  done."  Then  he  revisited 
Newcastle,  and  there  he  was,  ^*  as  it  were,  amHed  to  stay." 
Accordingly  he  preached  four  times,  and  *^  a  whole  shower 
of  blessings  descended  from  heaven  on  the  great  congrega« 
tion."     This  led  to  a  ttcond  arrest,  and  Uie  shower  was 
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tepeated*     I  use  his  own  strong  language  concerning  Lei* 
cester  and  Newcastle;    because    he    afterwards  told  Lad 
Huntingdon  that  he  had  received  ^* brave  news''  from  both 
places. 

These  arrests  by  the  waj,  made  him  due  in  Scotland.  His 
invitations  to  revisit  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  had  been  very 
strong ;  and  he  was  nothing  loth  to  comply.  **I  love  state  too 
well,  especially  in  Scotland,  not  to  take  it  upon  me  as  often 
as  possible,"  by  mounting  ^*  my  despised  throne."  There  is 
tnUh^  as  well  as  plajrfulness  in  this  confession.  Whitefield 
did  love  a  little  UaU  now  and  then  : — who  does  not  ?  Edin- 
burgh was  his  throne,  and  coronets  graced  it.  None  of  these 
things,  however,  estranged  or  diverted  him  from  humbler 
spheres,  or  lessened  his  interest  in  **  men  of  low  estate.'' 
Accordingly  his  letters  to  the  Countess  at  this  time,  whilst 
they  report  briefly  the  **  abundance  of  the  better  sort,"  who 
came  out  to  hear  him  twice  a  day,  in  common  with  the  multi- 
tude, dwell  chiefly  upon  the  case  of  a  poor  higMand  school- 
master, who  had  been  very  useful  amongst  the  young  Gaels ; 
and  upon  the  claims  of  a  poor  student,  who  had  not  the  means 
of  finishing  his  ministerial  education.  In  none  of  his  letters 
at  this  time,  is  there  any  reference  to  the  personal  honours 
paid  to  him,  although  they  were  neither  few  nor  small.  What 
he  mentions  with  most  complacency  is,  an  account  he  had 
received  of  ^  a  dozen  young  men  that  were  awakened"  under 
his  ministry,  ''  ten  years  ago,"  and  who  were  now  useful 
preachers.  This  was  emphatically  good  news  to  Whitefiekl ; 
for  although  he  was  not  far-sighted,  he  saw  clearly  all  the 
bearings  of  his  own  favourite  maxim,  that  **  every  student*! 
name  is  Ugian  ;"  *<  catching  him  is  catching  thousands ;  help- 
ing him,  helping  many." 

This  maxim  (in  a  better  finrm)  deserves  the  consideration 
and  adoption  of  both  ministers  and  wealthy  Christians.  Who 
can  calculate  how  many  souls  have  been  won,  or  what  trains 
of  good  have  been  set  in  perpetual  motion,  by  the  young  men, 
whom  the  Thorntons,  and  especially  the  Simeons  and  Wil- 
sons of  England,  the  Haldanes  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bethunes 
of  America,  took  by  the  hand,  and  sustained  at  college  ?  The 
reflection  of  that  good  is  already  bright  upon  *^  the  sea  of  glass 
before  the  throne,"  and  it  will  ibcrease  in  space  and  splen- 
dour there  until  the  end  of  time,  and  then  *'  shine  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever."  Go  thou^  and  do  likewise !  Or  if  unable 
to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  a  student,  unite  some  of  your 
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ftiends  with  you.  In  like  maniior,  each  of  the  rolantmrf 
churches  in  large  towns  should  sustain  a  young  CTangelist. 
I  have  tried  the  experinient»  and  my  little  flock  have  idways 
come  to  my  help. 

To  the  poor  student  who  applied  to  him  for  adTice*  White- 
field  wrote*  ^  God  willing,  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  yea." 
like  myself,  he  had  neither  silver  nor  gold  enough  of  his 
ewn ;  hut  he  had  friendtj  and  he  pleaded  the  ease  with  them. 
He  seems  also,  whilst  in  Edinburgh,  at  this  time,  to  have 
aimed  much  to  eaUk  students ;  many  of  whom  from  the 
classes,  as  well  as  from  die  divinily  haU,  came  daily  to  hear 
him.  This  was  the  case  at  Glasgow,  when  he  revisited  it. 
There,  indeed,  his  audiences  were  even  greater  than  at  £diB* 
Durgn. 

Sxk  event  had  occurred  at  the  General  Assembly  this  year, 
which  called  forth  Whitefield's  chaiacteristic  vein  of  hnmoor. 
The  assembly  had  deposed  Gillespie,  the  founder  of  the 
RsuBT  Presbytery.  **  I  wish  Mr.  Gillespie  joy,**  he  said  t 
**the  POP!  Bi  turned  jart^fUfioM.  How  bUad  is  Satan! 
What  does  he  get  by  casting  out  Christ's  servants  t  I  expect 
great  good  will  come  out  of  these  confusions.  Mr.  GUIeepie 
will  do  more  good  in  a  week  now,  than  before  in  a  year." 
Whttefield's  jdies  are  not  two-edged  swords,  which  cut  both 
ways  at  once :  but  if  his  sarcasm  against  ths  Secession  cot 
deep,  this  one  against  the  Kirk  cut  deeper.  The  Bobtl  story, 
and  the  BabjfUm  story,  therefore,  if  told  at  all  again*  should 
be  told  together,  in  justice  to  Whitefield's  impartiality.  Bo^ 
however^  had  bettw  be  dropped,  when  the  Assembly  and  the 
Synod  contend  at  alL 

On  leaving  Scotland,  Whitefield  revisited  several  of  his  old 
stations  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  in  a  state  of 
mind  so  heavenly  and  absorbed,  that  he  scarcely  knew  at 
limes,  he  says,  ^'  whether  he  had  been  in  heaven  or  on  earth.'' 
During  three  weeks  of  such  preaching,  he  ^*  never  had  more 
encouragement,  since  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  sent  him  out. 
A  gale  of  divine  influence  everywhere  attended  it"  This 
does  not  rest  on  his  own  testimony  only.  His  Leeds  friends 
hrou^t  him  back  from  Sheflkld  again,  ^  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shone.'' 

It  was  now  November :  but  the  weather  was  ^  uncommon^ 
ly  favourable  ; "  and,  therefore,  he  thought  it  «*  a  pity  to  go 
into  winter  quarters,  whilst  work  could  be  done  in  the  fields." 
He  was,  however,  driaen  in  soon  by  rain  and  sicknees.     He 
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expected  death  in  the  coach*  hetween  Nordiaropton  and  Loii» 
don.  When  he  reached  homct  he  found  his  wife  had  almcMl 
as  mach  need  of  a  nurse  as  himself.  Next  day,  however,  he 
set  himself  to  reconsider  the  claims  of  Ireland,  and  again  ra* 
fused  to  go  over  to  head  a  partj.  In  a  few  days,  also,  ha 
resumed  his  correspondence  with  Hervey ;  and  in  a  week  he 
was  absorbed  with  the  affairs  of  Georgia;  writing  now  a 
short  letter  to  a  manager  of  the  orphan-house,  and  anon  a 
long  one  to  ^  dear  Naty^*  one  of  the  orphans.  By  Decembert 
he  was  *' longing  to  range  Yorkshire  again,  and  to  rensil 
Xieeds.''  Night  nor  day,  he  could  not  forget  the  scenes  \m 
witnessed  there,  although  he  was  now  hearing  '*  every  day  of 
fresh  awakenings  "  in  the  Tabernacle. 

At  this  time,  Charles  Wesley  consulted  him  on  a  delicate 
subject—- separation  from  John ;  some  of  whose  measures  he 
could  not  fall  in  with.  His  letter  I  have  never  seen*  It  en^ 
barrassed  Whitefield.  He  knew  not  what  to  say.  Som^ 
thing)  however,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  say,  that  he 
thought  John  ^  still  jealous  "  of  hun  and  his  proceedinge. 
But  lest  this  should  injure  John  with  Charles,  he  said  also, 
'*  The  connexion  between  you  and  your  brother  hath  been  ao 
close,-«-and  yoar  attachment  to  him  so  necessary  to  keep  fjp 
his  intere8t,-^hat  I  would  not  willingly,  for  the  world,  do  or 
say  any  thii^  that  may  separate  such  friends.  I  have  seeft 
an  end  of  all  perfeciiemi  More  might  be  said  were  we  face 
4o  face."  Wesley  was  somewhat  jealous  of  Whitefield  at 
this  time.  A  new  Tabernacle  was  now  on  the  carpet ;  and 
for  a  long  tiane  the  nobility  had  smiled  on  Whitefield.  We(^ 
ley  felt  this.  He  could  have  taken  their  smiles  more  coolly 
tluui  Whitefield  ;  but  he  could  not  sustain  their  neglect  philo- 
sophically. It  was,  however,  the  eaiUnutf  not  tlw  loss,  that 
mortified  him. 

When  Whitefield  agreed  tp  the  plan  of  a  new  Tabeniaole» 
he  resirfved,  he  says,  ^  on  the  principle  that  burned  children 
dread  the  fire,  not  to  begin  till  he  had  j&IOOO  in  hand,  and 
then  to  contract  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  whole."  His  fingeni 
had  been  burned  at  Bethesda;  and  he  told  his  friends  so» 
They  took  the  hint,  and  soon  raised  upwards  of  £000;  and 
by  the  time  the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  the  contributione 
amounted  to  £1100.  Whitefield  himself  laid  the  stone,  1st 
March,   1753,  on  the  oki  spot,  and  preached  firom  £xod. 

To  the  credit  9f  the  W^sleys,  hi«  kind  but  honest  letter  te 
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Charles  not  onlj  prevented  their  ropture,  hut  also  led  to  m 
loan  of  their  Spitalfields'  chapel,  when  the  old  Tabernacle  was 
palled  down.  Whitefield  returned  this  compliment,  bj  re- 
monstrating with  one  of  his  preachers  against  giving  o^^ce 
or  creating  jealousies  amongst  the  friends  of  Wesley. 

When  the  time  of  the  year  came,  that  he  could  sing,  ^  Lio» 
the  winter  is  past,"  he  quitted  winter  quarters.  **  The  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land," 
called  forth  his  voice  too.  He  revisited  Norwich  for  a  few 
days  in  April.  He  says,  that  he  *«  triumphed  there  in  spite  of 
all  opposition."  What  the  opposition  was  I  do  not  know. 
One  part  of  the  triumph  Whitefield  did  not  know  on  ear^ 
The  late  Fullbr  of  Kettering  was  wont  to  tell  the  foUowing 
anecdote,  which  he  had  from  Uie  lips  of  the  person.  A  yoong 
man  who  had  gone  out  in  the  morning  on  a  frohc,  with  a  party 
of  his  companions,  would  have  his  fortune  told  by  a  gipey 
they  met.  She  predicted  for  him  a  good  old  age,  and  lota  ii 
children  and  grandchildren.  He  believed  the  prophecy,  and 
resolved  to  store  his  mind  with  such  knowledge  as  would 
make  young  folks  like  an  old  man.  ^  Let  me  see,"  he  said, 
**what  I  can  acquire  first?  O,  here  is  the  famous  methodiBt 
preacher,  Whitefield  ;  he  is  to  preach  to-night,  they  say ;  I 
will  go  and  hear  him."  From  these  strange  motives,  he 
really  went  to  hear*  The  sermon  was  on  John's  appeal  to 
the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  to  ^flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come."  ''Whitefield,"  said  he,  ''described  the  Saddmceem 
character :  but  that  did  not  touch  me.  Then  the  Pkaruaic  : 
tiiat  shook  me  a  little.  At  length  he  abruptly  broke  off — 
then  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears — then  lifting  up  his  hands,  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  O  my  hsarbbs  !  the  wrath  is  to  eeau 
^4he  wrath  is  to  eome  !  These  words  sunk  into  my  heart 
like  lead  in  the  waters.  I  wept  I  went  alone.  These 
words  followed  me  wherever  I  went.  For  days  and  weeks  I 
could  think  of  little  else  but  the  awful  words, '  The  wrath  is 
to  come— is  to  come.'"  Fuller  said,  the  young  man  became 
"  a  considerable  preacher." 

Whitefield's  work  and  reward  during  his  revisits  in  1763, 
were  much  as  usual  for  him ;— like  that  of  nobody  else.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes,  as  I  read  the  distances, 
dates,  and  numbers  of  his  audiences,  in  his  memoranda ;  coo* 
nected  as  these  are  with  frequent  and  even  startling  attacks 
of  sickness.  If  he  had  not  eagles'  wings,  his  strength  was 
certainly  renewed  like  the  eagle's,  even  in  a  physical  i 
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Having  opened  the  new  Tabernacle,  and  preached  in  it  for 
a  short  time,  (*«  weeping  in  secret,"  however,  to  get  back  to 
Yorkshire,}  he  set  out  again  for  the  north.  Some  of  his 
Leeds  converts  met  him  bj  the  way,  to  hurrj  him  off  from 
Sheffield.  He  wtmid  stop  at  Rotherham,  however,  because 
the  insults  he  had  formerly  received  there,  had  tempted  him 
to  return  no  more.  Then,  he  thought  no  good  was  done. 
Now,  he  found  the  chief  family  of  his  *^  bitter  persecutors  '^ 
converted  to  God,  and  ready  to  welcome  him  under  their 
roof.  He  became  their  guest.  Rotherham  had  signalised 
itself  by  hostility  to  Whitefield.  Both  his  person  and  charec- 
ter  had  been  assailed  there  ;  and  by  none  more  than  the  late 
Thorpe  of  Masborongh,  then  a  young  man.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  his  boon  companions  in  the  ale-hoilse,  to 
mimic  Whitefield,  and  turn  religion  into  mockery.  One 
evening  Thorpe  and  three  others  laid  a  wager,  which  of  them 
could  imitate  him  in  the  highest  style,  at  an  off-hand  sermoiii 
from  the  first  text  which  should  turn  up  on  opening  the  Bible. 
The  buffoonery  of  the  three  soon  failed,  and  Thorpe  sprung 
on  the  table,  sajring,  **  I  shall  beat  you  all  hollow.''  The 
Bible  was  handed  to  him.  He  opened  it  at  random.  Hii 
eye  fell  on  the  words,  ^  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like* 
wise  perish."  He  uttered  them  witfiout  fear  or  hesitatioo. 
But  that  moment  his  conscience  smote  him.  It  burst  intd 
flames.  It  compelled  him  to  preach  repentance  to  himself 
and  aU  the  club.  He  went  on  in  spite  of  himself,  until  his 
own  hair  stood  on  end  with  horror,  and  all  the  bacchanals 
were  blanched  with  terror.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  the 
wager  when  he  came  down.  He  walked  out  in  awful  silence. 
Soon  after  this  he  joined  the  Wesleyans,  and  was  sent  out  by 
Wesley  himself  as  a  preacher,  who  wisely  stationed  him  at 
Rotherham.     He  aflerwards  became  an  independent. 

When  YHiitefield  arrived  at  Leeds,  he  found  that  neidM 
veports,  nor  his  own  hopes  of  his  past  success,  were  exag« 

S rated.  Twenty  thousand  assembled  to  hear  him  on  the 
ibbath,  and  many  fmits  of  his  former  ministry  were  present* 
•d  to  him.  Such  was  his  elevaiion  of  soul  now,  that  he  saw 
nothing  impossible,  which  it  was  proper  to  attempt  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel ;  for  even  York  conld  not  resist  the 
fascination  of  hi$  field  preaching.  The  Methodist  thinned 
out  the  Minister,  and  overawed  the  mob.  Indeed,  so  great 
was  his  success  at  tins  time  in  Yorkshire,  that  he  exceeding- 
ly  regretted  his  engagement  to  visit  Scotland  He  had  heani 
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tbat  *'  poor  Scotland  was  dead**  again,  notwithstanding  the 
power  of  reyivaU ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  afraid  to  breathe  a 
cold  atmosphere,  now  that  he  was  on  fire  amidst  **  a  people 
fuU  of  fire,"  and  enjoying  "  perpetual  ( ^ambuslang  seasons." 
He  kept  his  promise,  however,  and  found  Scotland  not  so 
dead  as  it  was  reported.  Both  the  rich  and  the  poor  throng- 
ed to  h^ar  him  twice  every  day  at  Edinburgh.  ^  Attentioa 
sat  upon  all  faces,  and  friends  came  round  like  httt,  impor- 
tuning him  to  stay  another  week."  It  was  the  same  at  Glas- 
gow. There,  the  owner  of  the  play-house  was  made  so  un- 
easy by  a  sermon  against  theatrical  amusements,  that  he  pull- 
ed the  roof  off  the  building,  to  put  an  end  to  them  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  This  was  laid  hold  of  by  Whitefield's 
enemies,  and  held  up  as  the  act  of  his  mobs.  He  says,  *'  the 
devil  owed  me  a  grudge  for  speaking  against  the  play-house.'* 
That  grudge  appeared  in  the  followmg  form,  in  the  Newcas- 
tle Joumed:  **  We  are  informed,  that  Mr.  Whitefield,  the 
itinerant,  being  at  Glasgow,  and  preaching  near  the  play- 
house lately  built,  influenced  the  mob  so  much  against  it,  tluit 
they  ran  directly  from  before  him,  and  pulled  it  down  to  the 
ground.  Several  of  the  rioters  are  since  taken  up,  and  com- 
mitted to  gaol."  This  was  all  a  lie.  The  ''  lately  built" 
house  was  only  a  temporary  booth,  supported  by  the  old  walls 
of  the  bishop's  palace ; — a  strange  spot,  it  will  be  said,  for  a 
theatre.  ^  Perhaps  not,  in  Scotland  I  I  recollect,  however,  to 
feel  it  more  than  strange  at  Chester,  to  find  that  part  of  the 
abbey  had  been  turned  into  a  theatre !  I  shrunk  from  the  de$€* 
oration^  i^otwithstandiog  all  ipy  Scotch  prejudices. 

Whitefield  came  back  upon  York  and  I^eeds,  on  leaving 
Scotland ;  and  again  what  he  saw  and  felt  *<  was  iDezpresai- 
ble."  The  parting  at  Leeds  was  so  overpowering,  that  he 
did  not  recover  the  shock  for  some  time.  At  Haworth  also, 
they  had  a  sacrament  at  which  thirty-Jive  bottles  of  wine  were 
used.  What  a  da^  for  good  Grimshaw !  I  say  good ;  for 
with  all  his  eccentncities,  he  was  a  noble-minded  man.  He 
made  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose  around  him.  And 
God  did  not  forget  his  labours  of  love.  His  prodigal  son 
was  restored  to  him  in  heaven.  This  young  man  was  re- 
claimed ;  and  said  on  his  death*bed,  ^'  What  will  my  father 
say,  when  he  sees  me  in  heaven  1 " 

Altogether,  this  was,  perhaps,  Whitefield'a  most  successful 
campaign  in  England,  although  I  am  unable  to  illustrate  it 
by  a  detail  q{  facts.      In  the  space  of  three  months,  he 
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travailed  about  **  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  preached  a  hun- 
dred and  eightjT  sermons,  to  many,  very  many  thousands  of 
souls." 

*•  The  parting -'  in  Yorkshire,  he  says,  "  nearly  kiUed  me." 
He  does  not  write  thus,  except  when  parting  from  those  he 
hoped  to  meet  in  heaven.  Whenever  he  speaks  strongly  of 
success,  I  have  found  that  he  had  strong  reasons.  Ordinary 
success  never  inflames  nor  inflates  his  language. 

Having  rested  a  few  days  in  London,  he  started  again,  to 
make  the  most  of  the  autumn,  whilst  it  lasted.  He  went  first 
into  Northamptonshire,  where  **  a  new  scene  of  usefulness 
opened"  to  him.  It  was  the  season  of  their  feasts  in  that 
county.  He  says,  in  his  own  ofl'-hand  style,  '^  If  I  mistake 
not,  some  of  their  feasting  was  spoiled."  He  did  not  mis- 
.  take.  I  once  saw  a  venerable  patriarch  there,  sitting  smok- 
ing his  evening  pipe  under  a  hoary  sycamore,  who  remember* 
ed  having  seen  Whitefield  at  this  time.  He  had  no  recollec* 
tion  of  the  sermon ;  but  his  eye  brightened,  when  he  told  me, 
how  the  people  made  him  and  the  other  boys  keep  quiet 
My  friend,  George  Bennet,  Esq.,  the  missionary  traveller, 
will  recollect  this  scene  under  the  sycamore  tree,  near  Long 
Buckbey.  We  must,  however,  have  loved  the  old  man,  even 
if  he  had  not  seen  Whitefield  ;  for,  like  Simeon,  he  had  seen 
Jesus. 

On  leaving  Northamptonshire,  Whitefield  revisited  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  there  ^  souls  fled  to  the  gospel  like  doves  to 
their  windows."  At  Gomall,  (a  place  I  have  already  de- 
scribed,) he  heard  of  ^  a  whole  company,"  who  had  been 
**  awakened  by  reading  his  sermons."  But  eanvtrsians  were 
not  his  only  reward  in  this  quarter.  Many  aged  believers 
blessed  him.  One  said  to  him,  '*^  I  was  comforted  when  you 
were  here  last,  and  now  I  can  go  more  cheerful  to  heaven." 
Another,  who  had  been  long  a  pilgrim,  said,  on  first  hearing 
him,  *^  Why,  this  is  just  the  old  story  of  fiAy*five  years  ago." 
Upon  the  whole,  he  was  much  cheered  by  his  success  in 
Stafibrdshire.  He  would  not,  however,  give  his  judgment 
upon  it,  until  he  came,  as  he  expresses  it,  *'  to  cross-phugk 
the  ground  again.'' 

He  now  went  into  Cheshire,  where  his  ^  way  was  prepared" 
by  the  usefulness  which  had  sprung  from  his  books.    Accord- 
ingly, at  Chester  a  great  concourse,  together  with  some  of 
the  clergy,  attended ;  and  the  most  ^*  noted  rebel  in  the  town" 
,        was  so  alarmed  under  the  swmon,  that  he  could  not  sleep 
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Mgfct  or  daj  for  some  time  afterwards.  At  Wreaduun,  bow- 
ever,  and  at  Nantwich,  lie  was  stoned  whilst  preadiing;  but, 
providentiallj,  be  "  ffot  off  pretty  free,"  although  some  of  bis 
friends  were  **  much  peltCNl."  **  I  met,"  he  says,  **  with  a 
little  roagh  treatment"  (he  calls  it  apoUolie  treatment  in  one 
letter ;)  **  but  what  have  pilftrimt  to  expect  better  in  the  wil- 
demess."  He  found  better  at  LiTerpool.  There  another 
conrert,  won  bj  his  printed  sermons,  met  him  on  landing, 
and  took  him  home,  and  conTened  great  numbers  to  hear 
him. 

It  was  now  NoTember,  and  he  returned  to  London;  but 
not  for  winter  iparters.  In  a  few  dajs,  he  was  in  his  **  n^ 
tire  coantj,"  at  the  hoase  of  a  **  nineteen  years'  friend,*'  one 
of  the  aldermen  of  Gloucester.  That  house,  he  sajs,  was 
made  a  Betkei  to  him ;  and  never  before  had  he  soch  **  free- 
dom"  in  preaching  to  Ins  townsmen.  Altogether,  this  new 
freedom  was  ^  so  pleasant"  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  take 
Gloucestershire  again  on  his  way  home.  On  his  arrival  in 
Bristol,  he  found  his  usual  welconsev  and  a^at  sorprised  him 
more— -that  not  a  few  of  ^  the  quality,  an)  one  of  Caaar's 
household,  wished  to  hear  him  at  his  brother's  great  honae." 
He  preached  to  tbem  twice.  On  the  Sabbath  following,  he 
opened  the  new  Tabernacle  at  BristoL  ^  It  ia  laige,"  he 
says,  *^  but  not  half  large  enough.  Would  the  place  ccatam 
them,  I  believe  as  many  wenid  attend  as  in  London." 

It  was  now  cold  weather ;  but  he  was  nawilling  to  retam 
to  his  metropolitan  nest.  **  Winter  quarters! "  he  sajps,  *«  the 
word  tstafer  almost  shocks  me."  He,  therefore,  weotinio 
Somersetshire.  How  much  he  enjoyed  this  detention  from 
London,  and  the  work  that  detained  him,  let  the  foliowjng 
fine  memorial  tell :  **  At  seven  in  the  evening  I  preached  in 
die  open  air,  to  a  great  multitude.  All  was  hushed,  and  ex- 
ceedingly solemn.  The  stars  shone  exceedingly  bright. 
Then,  if  ever,  I  saw  by  the  eye  of  fiuth.  Him  who  called 
tiiem  all  by  their  names.  My  soul  was  filled  with  a  holj 
aoAbition,  and  I  longed  to  be  one  of  those,  who  AM  shine  aa 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  My  hands  and  my  body  were 
cold ;  but  what  are  outward  things,  when  the  soul  within  ia 
warmed  by  the  love  of  God.  Oh  that  I  may  die  in  tiie  field." 
The  scene  of  this  apostrophe  I  once  visited.  The  air  was 
equally  cold^tbe  stars  equally  bright— aU  natore  the  same  ; 
but  there  was  no  WkiteJUUI  I  had  only  Jifty  persons  ia 
pveaeh  to.     However,  my  **  soul  within"  waa  not  eohL 
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Whilst  thus  reluctant  to  give  in,  Whitefield  heard  of  the  ill- 
11688  of  Wesley,  and  forgot  every  thing  hut  his  dying  friend. 
The  disease  was  said  to  be  ^*  galloping  consumption,"  and  he 
threw  up  all  his  engagements,  and  hastened  to  London.  He 
also  wrote  to  both  brothers,  before  he  could  set  out  To 
••  poor  Mr.  Charles,"  he  wrote  thus  : — ^"  The  Lord  help  and 
Bupport  you.  A  wife,  a  friend,  a  brother,  all  ill  together ! 
Well,  this  is  our  comfort — all  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.  May  a  double  spirit  of  the 
asetnding  Elijah  descend  and  rest  upon  the  surviving  Elisha ! 
To*morrow  I  leave  Bristol." 

The  letter  from  which  these  lines  are  transcribed,  enclosed 
one  to  Wesley  himself,  written,  as  Whitefield  says,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart.  "  The  news  and  prospect  of  your  ap* 
proaching  dissolution  hath  quite  weighed  me  down.  I  pity 
inyself  and  the  church  ; — ^but  not  you.  A  radiant  throne  awaits 
you,  and  ere  long  you  will  enter  into  your  Master's  joy.  Yon- 
der He  stands  with  a  massy  crown,  ready  to  put  on  your  heady 
amidst  an  admiring  throng  of  saints  and  angels.  But  I— poor 
I9  who  have  been  waiting  for  my  dissolution  these  nineteen 
years,  must  be  left  behind,  to  *  grovel  here  below.'  Well,  this 
is  my  comfortH-4t  cannot  be  long  until  the  chariots  will  be 
8ent  even  for  worthless  me  I  If  prayers  can  detain  you — even 
you  shall  not  leave  us  yet.  But  if  the  decree  is  gone  forth, 
that  you  must  now  fall  asleep  in  Jesus— may  he  kiss  your  soul 
away  and  give  you  to  die  in  the  embraces  of  triumphant  love* 
If  in  the  land  of  the  living,  I  hope  to  pay  my  last  respects  to 
you  next  week.  If  not — farewell !  My  heart  is  too  big. 
Tears  trickle  down  too  fast ;  and  I  fear  you  are  too  weak  for  me 
to  enlarge.  May  underneath  you  be  Christ's  everlasting  arms* 
I  commend  you  to  his  never-failing  mercy,  and  am  your  most 
afiectionate,  sjrmpathizing,  and  afflicted  younger  brother  in 
the  gospel."  Well  might,  and  well  did,  Wesley  say,  in  his  fu« 
neral  sermon  for  Whitefield,  ^  He  had  a  heart  susceptible  of 
the  most  generous  and  the  most  tender  friendship;  I  have  fre- 
quently thought  that  this,  of  all  others,  was  the  distinguishing 
part  of  his  character."     F^uneral  Sermon. 

Whilst  Wesley  continued  in  danger,  Whitefield  remained 
in  almost  agonizing  suspense ;  ^*  praying  and  inquiring,  in- 
quiring and  praying  again,  and  always  dreading  to  hear  the 
worst."  It  was,  however,  his  friend's  usejulneu  to  the  church 
and  the  world,  which  madA  him  thus  solicitous ;  for  when  he 
heard  that  his  lungs  were  injured,  he  said  to  Lady  Hunting- 
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don,  **  I  cannot  wish  him  to  siurive  his  usefuhieas*  It  is  poor 
living  to  be  nursed."  At  this  time  a  storm  of  persecution  broke 
upon  some  quarter  of  his  vineyard,  and  an  appeal  was  made 
to  his  sympathy  by  the  sufferers*  He  did  sympathize  wift 
them ;  but  told  them,  **  should  the  present  illness  of  dear  Mr. 
Wesley  issue  in  his  death,  that  will  be  a  storm  of  a  far  more 
threatening  nature."  Happily  for  the  world  and  the  churcht 
Wesley  was  spared  nearly  forty  years  longer* 

Whitefield  was  cheered  in  his  winter  quarters  this  year,  by 
the  visit  of  his  friends  Tennent  and  Davies  of  America,  whio 
had  come  over  to  collect  for  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  He 
entered  with  all  his  soul  into  their  object,  and  threw  all  his  in- 
fluence upon  their  side.  -He  also  obtained,  in  prospect  of  his 
return  to  Georgia,  *'  twenty-two  prixee^^*  as  he  calls  theoiphaas 
whom  he  had  selected  to  go  with  him.  He  then  prepared  to 
sail.  The  next  chapter  contains  his  own  account  of  Lisboo ; 
and  is  worthy  of  deep  notice  at  this  time,  whilst  popeiy  is  aolU 
ened  by  one  class  of  politicians,  and  libelled  (if  that  be  posai* 
ble)  by  another. 

It  is  curious  that  living  popery  made  Whitefield  forget,  du- 
ring his  visit,  dead  Doddridge,  at  Lisbon :  at  least,  I  kave 
found  no  letter  yet  that  shows  any  visit  to  his  tomb. 
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CHAFFER   11. 

WfilTBFIBLD     IN     LI«BON« 

1754 

**  Thb  foUowing  letters  were  written  ab<mt  a  twelirenioDdi 
ago,  and  are  now  sent  into  the  world  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
manjk  If  an  infinitely  condescending  God  shall  Touchsafe 
to  bless  the  perusal  of  diem,  to  excite  in  any,  either  at  home 
€t  abroad,  a  more  obedieotial  and  zealous  thankfulness  for  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  we  eiyoy;  or  make  them  any 
way  instrumental  in  stirring  up  my  fellow-protestants  and 
dear  countrymen  to  exert  themselves  more  vigorously  at  this 
critical  juncture,  against  those  who,  if  conquerors,  would 
quickly  rob  us  of  those  invaluable  blessings,  I  shall  not  repent 
that  the  publication  of  them  was  consented  to  by,  courteooi 
reader,  thy  willing  servant,  for  Christ's  sake,  6.  Yf. 

**  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard  of  my  having 
been  at  Lisbon,  and  are  woiKlering  what  led  me  tiiither,  espe* 
cially  since  my  last  informed  yon  of  my  intention  to  go  to 
Georgia  by  way  of  New- York.  This  was  reaUy  my  &sigB 
at  tile  time  of  my  writing ;  but  being  afterward  called  by  Pro* 
vidence  to  take  with  me  several  or^ian  children,  I  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  go  and  settle  them,  and  my  other  domestic 
affiurs,  at  the  orphan-house  first ;  tiiat  I  might  visit  the  north- 
ern parts  of  America  with  more  ease  and  freedom  in  my  own 
mind. — It  happened  that  the  Success,  Captain  Thompson, 
bound  for  Port  Rojral,  South  Carolina,  (which  is  not  very  far 
firom  Georgia,)  was  then  almost  ready  to  sail.  I  sent  for  the 
owner,  and  finding  that  the  skip  was  to  touch  at  Lisbon  to 
unload  some  wheat,  it  occasioned  a  little  demur ;  but,  upon  se* 
cond  thoughts,  believing  it  might  be  serviceable  to  me,  as  a 
preacher  and  protestant,  to  see  something  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  church  <^  Rome,  I  took  my  passage  and  embarked  in 
the  Success  the  7th  of  March.  On  the  l4th  we  reached 
Cape  Finisterre ;  on  the  15th  came  in  sight  of  the  Burlings  $ 
and  on  the  IGth  anchored  safe  before  Bellem,  about  four  miles 
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distant  from  Lisbon  citjr,  the  metropolis  of  Portugal.  Aa  I 
knew  nobody  there,  and  had  formed  but  an  indifferent  idea  of 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  account  that  had  been  given  me  of 
them,  I  had  purposed  within  mjseif  to  keep  on  board,  and  go 
ashore  onlj  now  and  then  in  the  day-time.  But  Proyidenoe 
so  ordered  it,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  factory,  who  had  heard 
me  himself,  and  whose  brother  had  been  awakened  onder 
my  ministry  severd  years  ago,  immediately,  upon  hearing 
of  my  arrival,  sent  me  an  offer  of  his  house  during  my 
stay.  I  thankfully  accepted  it ;  and  special  leave  being  pro- 
cured for  my  going  ashore,  I  was  carried  in  a  chaise  and 
pair  from  Bellem  to  Lisbon.  A  new  scene,  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  situation  of  the  place,  the  fashion  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  presented  itself 
all  the  way.  But  what  engaged  my  attention  most*  was  the 
frequency  of  crucifixes  and  little  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  other  real  or  reputed  saints,  which  were  placed  almost 
in  every  street,  or  fixed  against  the  walls  of  the  houses  al* 
most  at  every  turning,  with  lamps  hanging  before  them.  To 
these  I  observed  the  people  bow  as  they  passed  along ;  and 
near  some  of  them  stood  several  little  companies,  singing 
with  great  earnestness.  This  seemed  to  me  very  odd,  and 
gave  me  an  idea  of  what  further  ecclesiastical  curiosities  would 
probably  fall  in  my  vray,  if  I  should  be  detained  any  time 
here.  These  expectations  were  quickly  raised;  for,  not  long 
after  my  arrival  at  my  new  lodgings,  (where  I  was  received 
and  entertained  with  great  gentility,  hospitality,  and  friendli* 
ness,)  upon  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  a  company  of 
priests  and  friars  bearing  lighted  wax  tapers,  and  attended  by 
various  sorts  of  people,  some  of  which  had  bags  and  baskets 
of  victuals  in  their  hands,  and  others  carried  provisions  upon 
their  shoulders  on  sticks  between  two.  After  these  fol- 
lowed a  mixed  multitude,  singing  with  a  very  audible  voice, 
and  addressing  (he  Virgin  Mary  in  their  usual  strain, '  Ora 
pro  no6w.'  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  to  the  prisoiit 
where  all  was  deposited  for  the  use  of  the  poor  persons 
confined  therein.  But  a  far  more  pompous  procession  of 
the  like  nature  (as  a  stander-by  informed  me)  passed  by 
a  few  days  after.  In  this  there  were  near  three  hundred 
Franciscan  friars,  many  of  which  (besides  porters  hired  for  the 
purpose)  were  loaded  with  a  variety  of  food  ;  and  those  who 
bore  no  burden,  carried  either  ladles  or  spoons  in  their  hands. 
Sights  of  this  nature  being  quite  a  novelty  to  me,  I  was  fond 
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of  attending  as  many  of  them  as  I  cauld*     Two  things  eon* 

curred  to  make  them  more  frequent  at  this  juncturoi  viz,  the 

season  of  Lent,  and  an  excessive  drought,  which  threatened 

the  total  destruction  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.   For  the  averdng 

so  great  a  judgment,  and  for  the  imploring  the  much-loogedr 

for  blessing  of  rain,  daily  processions  had  been  made  from  one 

eoaTOBt  or  another  for  a  considerable  time.  .  One  of  these  I 

saw.     It  was  looked  upon  as  a  pretty  grand  one,  being  mad# 

up  of  the  Carmelite  friars,  the  parish  priests,  and  a  great  nupi- 

ber  of  what  they  call  the  brothers  of  the  order,  who  walked 

two  by  two  in  divers  habits,  holding  a  long  and  very  large 

lighted  wax  taper  in  their  right  hands.    Amidst  th^se  wa« 

carried,  upon  eight  or  ten  men's  shoulders,  a  tall  image  of  tbf 

Virgin  Mary,  in  a  kind  of  man's  attire ;  for  I  think  she  had  ^ 

very  fine  white  wig  on  her  head,  (a  dress  she  often  appears 

in,)  and  was  much  adorned  with  jewels  and  glittering  st4>a6si» 

At  some  distance  from  the  lady,  undor  a  large  canopy  of  staia» 

and  supported  likewbe  by  six  or  eight  persons,  came  a  priesfU 

holding  in  his  hand  some  noted  relic.    After  him  foUovod 

several  thousands  of  people,  joining  with  the  friars  in  singing 

^JEoMdem  emUiUnamt  ttra  pro  nohitf  all  the  way.    Still  rai» 

was  denied,  and  still  processions  were  continued.     Ai  length 

the  clottds  began  to  gather,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 

fett  very  much.     Then  was  brought  out  a  wooden  image» 

which  they  say  never  failed.    It  was  the  figure  of  our  blesMf 

Lord,  clothed  with  purple  robest  and  crowned  with  thoni9» 

I  thudE  they  call  him  the  Loaao?  thb  fassion.    Upon  hif 

shoulders  he  bore  a  large  cross,  under  the  weight  of  which  Im 

was  represented  as  stooping,  till  his  body  bent  almost  double^ 

He  was  brought  from  the  Le  Grass  convent  in  very  great 

pomp,  and  placed  in  a  large  cathedral  church.    Being  on 

board  at  that  time,  I  lost  this  sight ;  but,  the  subsequent  even* 

ing«  I  beheld  the  Seigneur  fixed  on  an  eminence  in  a  krgo 

cathedral  church,  near  the  altar,  surrounded  with  wax  tapera 

of  a  prodigious  size.    He  was  attended  by  many  noblemen, 

and  thousands  of  specUtors  of  all  ranks  and  stations,  who 

crowded  from  every  quarter,  and,  in  their  turns,  were  admii- 

led  by  the  guards  to  come  within  the  rails  and  perform  their 

devotions^    This  they  expressed  by  kneeling,  and  kbsing 

tiie  Seigneur's  heel,  by  putting  their  left  and  right  eye  to  it| 

and  then  touching  it  with  their  beads,  which  a  gentleman  in 

waiting  received  from  them,  and  then  returned  again.    This 

aeene  was  repeated  for  three  days  successively ;  and,  duriog 
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all  diis  time,  the  charch  and  space  before  it  was  so  thronged 
with  carriages  and  people,  that  there  was  scarce  any  passing. 
The  music  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  soil,  and  the 
ehurch  was  illuminated  in  a  very  striking  manner.  The  third 
day  in  the  forenoon  it  rained,  and  soon  after  the  Seigneur 
was  conducted  home  in  as  great  splendour,  and  much  greats 
er  rejoicing,  than  when  he  was  brought  forth.  As  my  situa- 
tion was  very  commodious,  I  saw  the  whole ;  and  afterwards 
went  and  heard  part  of  the  sermon,  which  was  delivered  be- 
fore him  in  the  church  to  which  the  Seigneur  belonged.  The 
preacher  was  full  of  action ;  and  in  some  part  of  his  dis- 
eourse,  (as  one  who  understood  Portuguese  informed  me,) 
(loinling  to  the  image,  he  said,  *  Now  he  is  at  rest.  He  went 
out  in  justice,  but  is  returned  in  mercy.'  And  towards  the 
oonclusion,  he  called  upon  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  an 
extempore  prayer.  This  they  did  with  great  fervency,  which 
was  expressed  not  only  by  repeating  it  aloud,  but  by  beating 
their  breasts,  and  dappmg  their  cheeks,  and  weeping  heartily. 
To  complete  the  solemnity,  immediately  after  the  deliveiy  of 
the  blessing,  all  on  a  sudden,  from  the  place  near  which  the 
image  stood,  there  was  heard  a  most  soft  and  sootiiing 
symphony  of  music  ;  which  being  ended,  the  asBembly  hnke 
up,  and  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  not  a  little  affected  to  aee 
«o  many  thousands  led  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  goe^ 
pel,  by  suclt  a  mixture  of  human  artifice  and  blind  Buperati- 
tion,  of  which  indeed  I  could  have  formed  no  idea,  had  I  not 
been  an  eye-witnes's  of  it  myself.  Tins  concern  was  still  m* 
ereased  by  what  I  heard  from  some  of  my  fellow-passengeiay 
who  informed  me,  that  about  eleven  one  night,  after  I  came 
aboard,  they  not  only  heard  a  friar  preaching  most  f(Mvently 
before  the  Seigneur,  but  also  saw  several  companies  of  peni- 
tents brought  in,  lashing  and  whipping  themselves  severely. 
How  little  unlike  this  to  those  who  cut  dkemselves  with 
knives  and  lancets,  and  cried  out  from  morning  till  night,  *0 
Baal,  hear  us  !*    Methinks  I  hear  you  say.  And,  had  I  been 

E resent,  I  should  have  wished  for  the  spirit  of  an  Elijah  to— 
lush,  my  friend — I  am  content  to  guess  at  the  rest  till  we 
meet.  In  the  mean  while,  let  us  comfort  ourselves  with  diis 
tiiought,  that  there  is  a  season  approaching,  when  the  Lord 
God  of  Elijah  will  himself  come,  and  destroy  this  and  eveiy 
other  species  of  antichrist,  '  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and 
the  brightness  of  his  appearing,^  even  by  the  all-conqneriog 
manifestations  of  his  eternal  Spirit.    Whether  as  men,  Chris^ 
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tians,  and  Protestants,  we  have  not  more  and  more  reason  to 
pray,  night  and  day,  for  the  hastening  on  of  that  glorious  and 
long  wished-for  period,  you  will  be  letter  able  to  judge,  when 
I  send  you  (as  I  purpose  to  do,  if  1  have  time)  a  further  ao- 
count  of  a  Lent  procession  or  two,  of  which  I  was  also  a 
spectator.  At  present  I  can  only  beg  a  continual  remenH 
brance  at  a  throne  of  grace,  as  being,  my  dear  friend,  » 

'*  Though  some  other  business  demands  my  attention,  yet 
I  must  not  forget  the  promise  made  you  of  a  further  account 
of  the  processions  I  saw  at  Lisbon.  Some  of  those  already 
mentioned  were  eztraordinary^hj  reason  of  the  great  drought; 
but  that  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  my  present  letter  waa 
an  annual  one  ;  it  being  always  customary  at  Lisbon  to  exhi- 
bit some  procession  or  another  every  Friday  in  Lent.  An 
intelligent  Protestant  who  stood  near  me,  was  so  good  as  to 
be  my  interpreter  of  the  dumb  show  as  it  passed  along— I  say 
dumb  show — for  you  must  know  it  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
waxen  or  wooden  images,  and  carried  on  men's  shouldera 
through  the  streets,  intending  to  represent  the  life  and  death 
of  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  one  of  their  religious  orders. 
They  were  brought  out  from  the  Franciscan  convent,  and 
were  preceded  by  three  persons  in  scarlet  habits  with  baskets 
in  their  hands,  in  which  they  received  the  alms  of  the  specta- 
torst  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  prisoners.  Ader  these  camo 
two  little  boys  in  parti-coloured  clothes,  with  wings  fixed  on 
their  shoulders,  in  imitation  of  little  angels.  Then  appeared 
the  figure  of  St.  Francis,  very  gay  and  beau-like,  as  he  used 
to  be  before  his  conversion.  In  the  next,  he  was  introduced 
under  conviction,  and  consequently  stripped  of  his  finery. 
Soon  after  this  was  exhibited  an  image  of  our  blessed  Lord 
himself,  in  a  purple  gown  with  long  black  hair,  with  St.  Fran« 
cis  lying  before  him,  to  receive  his  immediate  orders.  Then 
came  the  Virgin  Mother,  (korresco  referens,)  with  Christ  her 
3 on  at  her  left  hand,  and  St.  Francis  making  his  obeisance  to 
both.  Here,  if  I  remember  aright,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  his  friar's  habit  with  his  hair  cut  short,  but  not  as  yet 
shaved  in  the  crown  of  his  head.  After  a  little  space  follow* 
ed  a  mitred  cardinal  gaudily  attired,  and  before  him  lay  St. 
Francis  almost  prostrate,  in  order  to  be  confirmed  in  his 
office.  Soon  after  this  be  appears  quite  metamorphosed  mto 
a  monk«  his  crown  shorn,  his  habit  black,  and  his  loins  girt 
with  a  knotted  cord.  Here  he  prays  to  our  Saviour  hansing 
on  a  cross,  that  the  marks  of  the  wounds  in  his  hands,  &et» 
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hnd  Bide,  might  be  impressed  on  the  same  parts  of  his  bodj. 
l*he  prajer  is  granted  ;  blood  comes  from  the  hands,  feet,  and 
Bide,  and  the  saint  with  great  devotion  receives  the  impres- 
sions.    This  was  represented  by  red  waxen  strings,  reaching 
from  those  parts  of  the  image  to  the  corresponding  parts  of 
8t  Francis's  body.    Upon  this  he  begins  to  do  wonders  :  and 
therefore  in  a  little  while  he  was  carried  along,  holding  up  a 
house  which  was  just  falling.     This  miracle  they  say  was 
performed  (if  my  information  be  true)  at  Madrid,  but  the  par- 
ticulars of  its  history  I  have  forgotten.     At  length  the  father 
dies,  and  is  brought  forth  lying  in  his  grave.     But  lo !  the 
briers  and  nettles  under  which  he  lay  are  turned  into  fine  and 
fragrant  flowers.     After  this  he  is  borne  along  upon  a  bier 
Covered  with  a  silver  pall,  and  four  friars  lamenting  over  him. 
He  then  appears  for  the  last  time,  but  with  an  increase  of 
power ;  for  he  was  represented  as  drawing  tormented  people 
out  of  purgatory  with  his  knotted  cord,  which,  as  you  may 
Irell  imagine,  the  poor  souls  catched  at  and  took  hold  of  veiy 
eagerly.     At  length  came  a  gorgeous  friar  under  a  splendid 
eanopy,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross.     After 
him  followed  two  more  little  winged  boys,  and  then  a  long 
train  of  fat  and  well-favoured  Franciscans,  with  their  caleetM 
fentiiratis^  as  Erasmus  calls  them  ;   and  so  the  procession 
6nded.    Methinks  I  hear  you  say,  It  is  full  time.   And  so  say  I* 
-—for  as  the  sight  itself  disgusted  me,  so  I  am  persuaded  tiie 
bare  narration  of  it,  though  ever  so  short,  cannot  be  very  plea- 
iKint  to  you,  who  1  know  abhor  every  thing  that  savours  of 
superstition  and  idolatry.     We  will  therefore  take  our  leave 
of  St.  Francis,  whose  procession  was  in  the  day-time  ;   but  I 
must  tell  you  it  is  only  to  inform  you  of  another  of  a  much 
more  awful  and  shocking  nature,  which  I  saw  afterwards  by 
flight.     It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  when  being  deeply  engaged 
in  conversation  with  my  kind  host,  in  came  an  Englishman, 
imd  told  me  in  all  haste,  that  he  had  seen  a  train  of  near  two 
hundred  penitents  passing  along,  and  that  in  all  probability  I 
tnight  be  gratified  with  the  same  sight,  if  I  hastened  to  a  place 
whither  he  would  conduct  me.     I  ytrj  readily  obeyed  the 
summons^  and,  as  curiosity  quickened  my  pace,  we  soon  came 
Up  with  some  of  those  poor  creatures,  who  were  then  making 
t  halt,  and  kneeling  in  the'  street,  whilst  a  friar  from  a  high 
6ross,  with  an  image  of  our  Lord  crucified  in  his  hand,  was 
preaching  to  them  and  the  populace,  with  great  vehemence. 
Bermott  being  ended,  the  penitents  who  had  already  been 
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preached  to,  went  forwards,  and  several  companies  followed 
after  with  their  respective  preaching  friars  at  their  head  hear- 
ing crucifixes.     These  they  pointed  to  and  brandished  fre- 
quently, and  the  hearers  as  frequently  beat  their  breasts  and 
clapped  their  cheeks.     At  proper  pauses  they  stopped  and 
prayed ;  and  one  of  them,  more  zealous  than  the  rest,  befora 
the  king's  palace,  sounded  out  the  word  peniietUia  through  a 
speaking  trumpet.     The  penitents  themselves  were  clothed 
and  covered  all  over  with  white  linen  vestments,  only  hole9 
were  made  for  their  eyes  to  peep  out  at     All  were  barefoot* 
ed,  and  all  had  long  heavy  chains  fastened  to  their  ancles, 
which,  when  dragged  along  the  street,  made  a  dismal  rattling  f 
but  though  alike  in  dress,  yet  in  other  respects  there  was 
great  variety  amongst  them ;   for  some  carried  great  stones 
on  their  backs,  and  others  dead  men's  bones  and  sculls  in 
their  hands.     Some  bore  large  and  seemingly  very  heavy 
crosses  upon  their  shoulders,  whilst  others  had  &eir  arms  ex* 
tended  quite  wide,  or  carried  a  bow  full  of  swords  with  the 
points  downwards.     Most  of  them  whipped  and  lashed  them- 
selves,  some  with  cords,  and  others  with  flat  bits  of  iron.     It 
being  a  moonshine  night  I  could  see  them  quite  well ;  and,  in- 
deed, some  of  them  struck  so  hard  that  I  perceived  that  their 
backs  (left  bare  on  purpose  to  be  slashed)  were  quite  red,  and 
swollen  very  much  by  the  violence  and  repetition  of  the  blows. 
Had  my  dear  friend  been  there,  he  would  have  joined  with  me 
in  saying,  that  the  whole  scene  was  horrible— so  horrible, 
that,  being  informed  it  was  to  be  continued  till  morning,  I  was 
glad  to  return  from  whence  I  came,  about  midniffht.     Had 
you  been  with  me,  I  know  you  would  have  joined  m  praising 
and  gratefully  adoring  the  Lord  of  all  lords,  not  only  for  the 
great  wonders  of  the  Reformation,  but  also  for  that  glorious 
deliverance  wrought  out  for  us  in  stopping  of  our  late  unna- 
tural rebellion.     Oh  with  what  a  mighty  Spirit  and  power 
.  from  on  high,  must  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Zuinglius, 
and  those  glorious  Reformers,  be,  necessarily  endued,  who 
dared  first  openly  to  oppose  and  stem  such  a  torrent  of  su* 
perstition  and  spiritual  tyranny!— *•  And  what  gratitude  owe  we 
to  him,  who,  under  God,  was  instrumental  in  saving  us  from 
the  return  of  such  spiritual  slavery,  and  such  blind  obedience 
to  a  papal  power !    To  have  had  a  cardinal  for  our  king — pi 
cardinal,  if  not  bom*  yet  from  his  infancy  nursed  up,  at  Roma 
-*-<4i  cardinal,  one  of  whose  sons  is  advanced  to  the  same  ec- 
clesiastical dignity,  and  both  under  the  strongest  obligi^tions 
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to  flopport  die  interest  of  diat  church  whose  soperetiltoiis,  m 
well  an  political  state  principles,  they  have  sacked  in  and  ib- 
bihed  even  from  their  infancy.  But,  blessed  be  God,  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  delivered.  Ob,  for  protestaal 
practices  to  be  added  to  protestant  principles  1  Oh,  for  aa 
dbediential  acknowledgment  to  the  ever  blessed  God  f<v  our 
Repeated  deliverances !  But  alas !  pardon  me,  my  dear  inend, 
t  stop  to  weep — adieu — I  cannot  enlarge,  but  leaving  you  to 
guess  from  what  source  my  tears  flow,  I  must  hasten  to  mAh 

Bcribe  myself, . 

**  Providence  still  detains  us  at  Lisbon,  and  therefore  1 
know  you  will  be  inquiring  what  mOre  news  from  diencet 
Truly,  as  extraordinary  as  ever — for  1  have  now  seen  the  so- 
lemnities of  a  Holy  Thursday,  which  is  a  very  high  -day  ia 
this  metropolis,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  gnnd 
ffluminations  of  the  churches,  and  the  king's  washing  twelve 
poor  men's  feet. — ^Through  the  interest  of  a  friend,  I  got  ad- 
mittance into  the  gallery  where  the  ceremony  was  perfomed. 
It  was  large  and  hung  with  tapestry — one  piece  of  mhick 
represented  the  humble  Jesus  washing  the  feet  of  bis  disci- 
ples. Before  this,  upon  a  small  eminence,  sat  twelve  men  ia 
black.  At  the  upper  end,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  gal- 
lery* were  side-boards,  with  gold  and  silver  large  basins  and 
ewers,  most  curiously  wrought,  and  near  these  a  large  table, 
covered  with  a  variety  of  dishes,  all  cold,  set  off  and  ganndi- 
ed  after  the  Portuguese  fashion*  Public  high  mass  being 
Over,  his  Majesty  came  in  attended  widi  his  nobles,  wfae 
seemed  to  me  to  look  like  so  many  Roman  senators.  The  Teiy 
act  of  washing  the  feet  I  did  not  get  in  time  enough  to  see ; 
but  that  being  ended,  several  of  the  young  noblemen  served 
up  the  dishes  to  the  king's  brother  and  uncles ;  these  again 
handed  them  to  his  Majesty,  uriio  gave,  I  think,  twelve  of  tJieni 
in  all,  to  each  poor  man.  £very  thing  was  carried  on  with 
a  great  deal  of  decency  and  good  humour.  The  young  noble- 
men served  very  cheerfully,  their  seniors  looked  quite  pleased, 
and  die  king  and  his  royal  relations  behaved  in  a  very  polite, 
easy  manner.  Upon  the  whole  though,  as  you  may  easily 
guess,  it  was  not  an  exact  copy  of  the  tapestry,  yet  as  the 
poor  men's  clothes  and  food,  when  sold,  came  to  about  tea 
tnoidores,  and  as  there  was  little  mixture  of  superstition  in  it,  I 
cannot  say  but  I  was  as  well  pleased  with  my  morning's  enter- 
tainment as  with  any  thing  I  had  met  with  since  my  arrivaL 
I  believe  the  whole  took  up  near  two  houzs.    After  dinnw  we 
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Went  to  see  the  eburchest  but  the  magnificence  and  sumptu- 
ousneas  of  the  furniture,  on  this  occasion,  cannot  well  be  ex- 
pressed.     Manj  of  them  were  hung  with  purple  damask, 
trimmed  with  gold.     In  one  of  them  there  was  a  solid  silver 
altar  of  several  yards  circumference,  and  near  twelve  steps 
high ;  and  in  another,  a  gold  one,  still  more  magnificent*  of 
about  (he  same  dimensions.     Its  basis  was  studded  with 
many  precious  stones,  and  near  the  top  were  placed  silver 
images  in  representation  of  angels*.    £ach  step  was  filled  with 
large  silver  candlesticks,  with  wax  tapers  in  them,  which,  go- 
ing up  by  a  regular  ascent  till  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
pyramid,  made  a  most  glittering  and  splendid  blaze.     The 
great  altars  also  of  the  other  churches  were  illuminated  most 
profusely,  and  silver  pots  of  artificial  flowers,  with  a  large 
wax  taper  between  each,  were  fixed  all  round  several  of  them. 
Between  these  were  large  paintings  in  black  and  white,  repre- 
senting the  different  parts  of  our  Saviour's  passion.     And,  in 
short,  all  was  so  magnificently,  so  superstitiously  grand,  that 
I  am  persuaded  several  thousands  of  pounds  would  not  defray 
the  expenses  of  this  one  day.     Go  which  way  you  would, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  illuminations  within  and  hurry 
without.     For  all  persons,  the  crowned  heads  themselves  not 
excepted,  are  obliged  on  this  day  to  visit  seven  churches  or  al- 
tars, in  imitation,  as  is  supposed,  of  our  Lord's  being  hurried 
Irom  one  tribunal  to  another  before  he  was  condemned  to  be 
hung  upon  the  cross.     I  saw  the  queen  pass  by  in  great  state 
to  visit  three  of  them.     Velvet  cushions  were  carried  beforo 
her  Majesty,  and  boards  laid  along  the  streets  for  herself  and 
retinue  to  walk  upon.     Guards  attended  before  and  behind, 
and  thousands  of  spectators  stood  on  each  side  to  gaze  at 
them  as  they  passed  along.     Being  desirous  of  seeing  the 
manner  of  their  entrance,  we  got  into  the  last  church  before 
they  came.     It  was  that  of  St.  Domingo,  where  was  the  gold 
altar  before  mentioned,  and  at  which  her  Majesty  and  train 
knelt  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     All  the  while  the  Domin* 
lean  friars  sung  most  surprisingly  sweet.     But  as  I  stood  near 
the  altar  over  against  the  great  door,  I  must  c<»ifes8  my 
very  inmost  soul  was  struck  with  a  secret  horror,  when,  upon 
looking  up,  I  saw  over  the  front  of  the  great  window  of  the 
church  the  heads  of  many  hundred  Jews,  painted  on  canvass, 
who  had  been  condemned  (by  what  they  call  Uie  Holy  Inqui- 
sition) and  carried  out  from  that  church  to  be  burnt     Strange 
way,  this,  of  compelling  people  to  come  in!    Such  was  not 
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thy  method*  O  meek  and  compassionate  Lamb  of  God!  Tbou 

earnest  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  But 
bigotry  is  as  cruel  as  the  grave.  It  knows  no  remorse. 
From  all  its  bitter  and  dire  effects,  good  Lord,  deliver  us. 
But  to  return  to  the  queen : — Having  performed  her  devo- 
tions she  departed,  and  went  in  a  coach  of  state,  I  believe, 
directly  from  the  church  to  her  -  palace,  and,  without  doubt, 
sufficiently  fatigued.  For  besides  walking  through  the  streets 
to  the  several  churches,  her  Majesty  also,  and  the  princesses, 
had  been  engaged  in  waiting  upon  and  washing  the  feet  of 
twelve  poor  women,  in  as  public  a  manner  as  the  king.  la 
our  walk  home,  we  met  his  Majesty  with  his  brother  and  two 
uncles,  attended  only  with  a  few  noblemen  in  black  velvet, 
and  a  few  guards  without  halberts.  I  suppose  he  was  return- 
ing from  his  last  church,  and,  as  one  may  well  imagine,  equally 
&tigued  with  his  royal  consort  and  daughters.  When  church 
and  state  thus  combine  to  be  nursing  fathers  and  nursing 
mothers  to  superstition,  is  it  any  wonder  that  its  credit  and 
influence  is  so  diffusive  among  the  populace  ?  O  Britain  ! 
Britain!  hadst  thou  but  zeal  proportionable  to  thy  know- 
ledge, and  inward  purity  adequate  to  the  simplicity  of  thy  ex- 
ternal worship,  in  what  a  happy  and  God- like  situation  wouldst 
thou  be !  Here  I  could  weep  again.  Again  I  leave  you  to 
guess  the  cause  ;  and  if  I  can  send  you  one  more  letter  of  a 
like  nature  before  we  leave  this  place,  it  is  all  you  must  expect 
from,  ■ 

*'  After  the  news  sent  you  in  my  last,  I  thought  our  Lisbon 
correspondence  would  entirely  have  been  put  a  stop  to.  For 
upon  returning  to  my  lodgings,  (as  weary,  I  believe,  as  others 
that  had  been  running  from  church  to  church  all  day,)  word 
was  sent  me,  that  our  ship  would  certainly  sail  next  morning. 
This  news,  I  own,  was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  me,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  the  conclusion  of  the  Lent  solemnitiee. 
However,  I  made  ready  ;  and  having  despatched  my  private 
affairs  the  overnight,  was  conducted  very  early  in  the  mom- 
inff,  by  my  kind  host,  down  to  Bellem,  where  the  ship  lay. 
We  parted.  The  wind  promised  to  be  fair;  but,  dying  away, 
1  very  eagerly  went  ashore  once  more.  But  how  was  the 
scene  changed  !  Before,  all  used  to  be  noise  and  hurry  :»^ 
now  all  was  hushed  and  shut  up  in  the  most  awful  and  pro- 
found silence !  No  clock  or  bell  had  been  heard  since  yes- 
terday noon,  and  scarce  a  perSon  was  to  be  seen  in  the  street 
all  the  way  to  Lisbon.     About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  got  to. 
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the  place  where,  I  had  heard  some  days  ago,  an  extraordinary 
scene  was  to  be  exhibited.  Can  you  guess  what  it  was? 
Perhaps  not.  Why  then,  I  will  tell  you.  '  It  was  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Son  of  God,  represented  partly  by  dumb  images, 
and  partly  by  living  persons,  in  a  large  church  belonging  to 
the  convent  of  St  De  Beato.'  Several  thousands  crowded 
into  it;  some  of  which,  as  I  was  told,  had  been  waiting 
there  ever  since  six  in  the  morning.  Through  the  kind 
interposition  and  assistance  of  a  protestant  or  two,  I  was 
not  only  admitted  into  the  church,  but  was  veiy  commo- 
diously  situated  to  view  the  whole  performance.  We  had 
not  waited  long  before  the  curtain  was  drawn  up.  Immedi- 
ately,  upon  a  high  scaffold,  hung  in  the  front  with  black  baize, 
and  behind  with  silk  purple  damask  laced  with  gold,  was  ex- 
hibited to  our  view  an  image  of  the  Lord  Jesus  at  full  length, 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  nailed  on  a  cross,  betwen  two 
figUJ^s.  of  like  dimensions,  representing  the  two  thieves.  At 
a  iittie  distance  on  the  right  hand  was  placed,  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  plain  long  ruffles,  and  a  kind  of  widow- 
weeds.  Her  veil  was  purple  silk,  and  she  had  a  wire  glonr 
round  her  head.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  lay,  in  a  mournful, 
pensive  posture,  a  Uving  man,  dressed  in  women's  clothes, 
who  personated  Mary  Magdalene ;  and  not  far  off  stood  a 
young  man,  in  imitation  of  the  beloved  disciple.  He  was  dress- 
ed in  a  loose  green  silk  vesture,  and  bob- wig.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  cross,  and  his  two  hands  a  little  extended. 
On  each  side,  near  the  front  of  the  stage  stood  two  sentinels 
in  buff,  with  formidable  caps  and  long  beards  ;  and  directly 
in  the  front  stood  another,  yet  more  formidable,  with  a 
large  target  in  his  hand.  We  may  suppose  him  to  be  the 
Roman  centurion.  To  complete  the  scene,  from  behind  the 
purple  hangings  came  out  about  twenty  little  purple- vested 
winged  boys,  two  by  two,  each  bearing  a  lighted  wax  taper  in 
his  hand,  and  a  crimson  and  gold  cap  on  lus  head.  At  their 
entrance  upon  the  stage  they  gently  bowed  their  heads  to 
the  spectators,  then  kneeled  and  made  obeisance,  first  to  the 
image  on  the  cross,  and  then  to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary* 
When  risen  they  bowed  to  each  other,  and  then  took  their 
respective  places  over  against  one  another,  on  steps  as- 
signed for  them  at  the  front  of  the  stage.  Opposite  to  this, 
at  a  few  yards'  distance,  stood  a  black  friar,  in  a  pulpit  hung 
in  mourning.  For  a  while  he  paused,  and  then,  breaking  si- 
lence, gradually  lifted  up  his  voice,  till  it  was  extended  to  a 
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pretty  high  pitch,  though,  I  think,  scarce  high  enou^  for  00 
large  an  auditory.  AfSsr  he  had  proceeded  in  his  discourse 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  confused  noise  was  heard  nesr 
the  front  great  door ;  and,  upon  turning  my  head,  1  saw  four 
long'bearded  men,  two  of  which  carried  a  ladder  on  their 
shoulders,  and  afler  them  followed  two  more  with  large  gilt 
dishes  in  their  hands,  full  of  linen,  spices,  &c.  These  (as  I 
imagined)  were  the  representatives  of  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  On  a  signal  given  from  the  pulpit,  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  But  upon  their 
very  first  attempting  to  mount  it,  at  the  watchful  centuri<m's 
nod,  the  observant  soldiers  made  a  pass  at  them,  and  present- 
ed the  points  of  their  javelins  directly  to  their  breasts.  They 
are  repulsed.  Upon  this  a  letter  from  Pilate  is  produced. 
The  centurion  reads  it,  shakes  his  head,  and  with  looks  thai 
bespoke  a  forced  compliance,  beckons  to  the  sentinels  to  with- 
draw their  arms.  Leave  being  thus  obtained,  they  ascend ; 
and  having  paid  their  homage,  by  kneeling  first  to  the  image 
on  the  cross,  and  then  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  retired  to  the 
back  of  the  stage.  Still  the  preacher  continued  declaiming, 
or  rather  (as  was  said)  explaining  the  mournful  scene.  Mag- 
dalene persists  in  wringing  her  hands,  and  variously  express- 
ing her  personated  sorrow ;  whilst  John  (seemingly  regard- 
less of  all  besides)  stood  gazing  on  the  crucified  figure.  By 
this  time  it  was  near  three  o'clock,  and  therefore  proper  for 
the  scene  to  begin  to  close.  The  ladders  are  ascended,  the 
superscription  and  crown  of  thorns  taken  ofi",  long  white  rol- 
lers put  round  the  arms  of  the  image,  and  then  the  nails  knock* 
ed  out  which  fastened  the  hands  and  feet.  Here  Ma:  y  Mag^ 
dalene  looks  most  languishing,  and  John,  if  possible,  stands 
more  thunderstruck  than  before.  The  orator  lifis  up  his 
voice,  and  almost  all  the  hearers  expressed  concern  by  weep* 
ing,  beating  their  breasts,  and  smiting  their  cheeks.  M 
length  the  body  is  gently  let  down.  Magdalene  eyes  it,  and, 
gradually  rising,  receives  the  feet  into  her  wide-spread  hand* 
kerchief;  whilst  John,  (who  hitherto  stood  motionless  like  a 
statue,)  as  die  body  came  nearer  the  ground,  with  an  eageF« 
ness  that  bespoke  the  intense  afiection  of  a  sympathizing 
friend,  runs  towards  the  cross,  seizes  the  upper  part  of  it  into 
his  clasping  arms,  and,  with  his  disguised  fel]ow»mounier« 
h«lps  to  bear  it  away.  And  here  the  play  should  end,  was  I 
not  afraid  you  would  be  angry  with  me  if  I  did  not  give  you 
an  account  of  the  last  act,  by  telling  you  what  became  of  the 
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corpse  after  it  was  taken  down*  Great  prefNurations  were 
made  for  its  interment.  It  was  wrapped  in  linen*  and  spices, 
&Cm  and  being  laid  upon  a  bier  richlj  hung,  was  afterwards 
carried  round  the  churchyard  in  grand  procession.  The  image 
cf  the  Virgin  Mary  was  chief  mourner,  and  John  and  Magda* 
lene,  with  a  whole  troop  of  friars  with  wax  tapers  in  their 
hands,  followed  after.  Determined  to  see  the  whole,  I  wait- 
ed its  retam  ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  corpse 
was  brought  in,  and  deposited  in  an  open  sepulchre  prepared 
for  the  purpose ;  but  not  before  a  priest,  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  same  order  in  splendid  vestments,  had  perfumed 
it  with  incense,  sung  to  and  kneeled  before  it.  «fohn  and 
Magdalene  attended  the  obsequies  ;  but  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  carried  away  and  placed  upon  the  front  of 
the  stage,  in  order  to  be  kissed,  adored,  and  worshipped  by 
the  people  This  I  saw  them  do  with  die  utmost  eagerness 
and  reverence.  And  thus  ended  this  Grood  Friday's  tragi* 
comical,  superstitious,  idolatrous  drolL  A  droll  which, 
whilst  I  saw,  as  well  as  now  whilst  I  am  describing  it,  excited 
in  me  a  high  indignation.  Surely,  thought  I,  whilst  attending 
on  such  a  scene  of  mock  devotion,  if  ever,  now  is  the  dear 
Lord  Jesus  crucified  afresh ;  and  I  could  then,  and  even 
now,  think  of  no  other  plea  for  the  poor  beguiled  devotees, 
tlmn  that  which  suffering  Innocence  put  up  himself  for  his 
enemies,  when  actually  hanging  upon  the  cross,  viz.  *  Fa- 
ther, forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  There 
was  but  one  thing  wanting  to  raise  one's  resentment  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  that  was  for  one  of  the  soldiers  to  have 
pierced  Uie  side  of  the  image  upon  the  cross.  This,  in  all 
probability,  you  have  heard  hath  actually  been  done  in  other 
places,  and,  with  a  little  more  art,  might,  I  think,  have  been 
performed  here.  Doubtless  it  would  have  afforded  the  preach- 
er as  good,  if  not  a  better,  opportunity  of  working  upon  the 
passions  of  his  auditory,  than  the  taking  down  of  the  super- 
scription and  the  crown  of  thornsyimd  wiping  the  head  with 
a  blooded  cloth,  and  afterwards  expo^g.  it  to  the  view  of  the 
people ;  all  which  I  saw  done  before  the^i^y  was  let  down. 
But  alas!  my  dear  friend,  how  mean  is -thar eloquence,  and 
how  entirely  destitute  of  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
of  a  divine  power,  must  that  oratory  necessarily  be,  that  stands 
in  need  of  such  a  train  of  superstitious  pageantry  to  render  it 
impressive!  Think  you,  my  dear  fnend,  that  the  apostle 
Paul  used  or  needed  any  such  artifices  to  excite  the  passions 
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of  the  people  of  Galatia^  amongst  whom/as  fae  Umself  iDfonm 
us,  'Jesus  Christ  was  crucified,  and  evidently  set  forth  1' 
But  thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  will  be,  when  simpKcitj  and  spiiit- 
ualitj  are  banished  from  our  religious  offices,  and  artifice  and 
idolatry  seated  in  their  room.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Ro- 
manists deny  the  chaige  of  idolatry;  but  after  haying  seen 
what  I  have  seen  this  day,  as  well  as  at  sundry  ofiier  timee 
since  my  arrival  here,  I  cannot  help  thinking  but  a  pereos 
must  be  capable  of  making  more  than  metaphysical  distine- 
tions,  and  deal  in  very  abstract  ideas  indeed,  fairly  to  evade 
the  charge.  If  *  weighed  in  the  balances  oi  the  sanduaiy,* 
I  am  positive  the  scale  must  turn  on  die  prot^itaiit  side.  Bnl 
such  a  balance  these  poor  people  are  not  permitted  to  make 
use  of  I  Doth  not  your  heart  bleed  for  themt  Mine  doth»  1 
am  sure;  and  I  believe  woukl  do  so  more  and  mere,  was  I  Is 
stay  longer,  and  see  what  they  caU  their  hallelujah  and  iprand 
devotions  on  Easter  day.  But  that  scene  is  denied  me.  The 
wind  is  fair,  and  I  must  away.  Follow  me  with  your  pniyon^ 
and  believe  me  to  be«  J^ 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

.  WHITBPIBLD    AHD    THB     LONDON    KOEAVIAXB* 

Altsov^h  Whiiefield  deriTod  neitker  the  good  nor  the  OTil 
from  the  MoraTiaiis  that  Wesley  did,  hie  personal  histoiy 
would  be  incomplete,  and  his  Times  would  lack  a  slight  feai^ 
tare  of  their  true  character,  were  I  to  pass  oyer  his  connexion 
with  that  singular  people^— «then  so  t//  represented,  in  some 
respects,  in  I^ndon.  It  is,  however,  with  great  reluctance  I 
touch  the  subject.  I  am  dissoWing  (so  far)  a  charm^  whiek 
has  often  soothed  and  cheered  me,  when  I  hare  been  soured 
or  saddened  by  looking  too  closely  at  human  natme.  Ob» 
what  hare  the  tyrants  of  conscience  to  answer  for  I  Truly 
**  oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad."  Had  the  first  quakeiv 
been  free  to  follow  the  Lamb  by  the  lamp  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  and  to  reject "  Roman  candles,"  they  and  their  posterity 
might  hare  been  as  useful  to  the  church  as  they  hare  been  to 
the  world.  In  like  manner,  had  the  Bohemian  church  net 
been  deprived  of  Hues  and  Jerome,  nor  denounced  for  read- 
ing Wycliffe,  the  descendants  of  her  martyrs  might  have  had 
no  startling  singularities  of  sentiment  or  ceremony.  The 
Moravians  were  drawn  into  both,  because  their  fiithers  were 
driven  into  unnatural  and  trying  positions,  which  inevitably 
created  fancies,  and  called  forth  rhapsodies. 

Time,  happily,  has  so  pruned  both  the  wild  luxuriance  and 
the  worldly  policy  of  Moravianism,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  believe  now,  that  Moither  ever  taught  the  doctrines,  or 
Nitsehman  ever  sung  the  hymns,  or  Zinzendorff  ever  sanc- 
tioned the  practices  in  London,  which  Whitefield  and  Wesley 
exposed.  These  things,  however,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Their  memory  is  the  safeguard  against  their  recurrence.  It 
is  wanted  too  as  ballast^  by  the  Moravian  church ;  just  as  aU 
churches  need  to  remember  the  blots  upon  their  escutcheoiL 
Dr.  Southey  says,  "few  religious  communities  may  look  back 
upon  their  history  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  united 
brethren."  This  is  true  of  their  general  history ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  their  vagaries  in  London  did  them  no  credit 
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These  fint  alarmed,  and  then  alienated,  both  Watts  and  Dodd* 
ridge,  as  well  as  TVhitefield  and  Wesley.  Doddridge  was 
right  too  in  supposing,  that  **  they  produced  the  same  8eBli« 
ments  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury."  Potter  could  for* 
give  much  to  a  people  whom  he  recognized  as  an  *'  apoetolical 
and  episcopal  church ;"  but  he  seems  to  have  doubted  even- 
tually, whether  Zinzendorff  was  elected  their  bishop,  **/»lsii- 
dente  toto  ectUUi  choro."  At  least  his  arms  were  not  so 
Mopen"  to  him  as  at  first.  And  it  was  well  for  the  Mora- 
vians, that  good  men  both  took  and  sounded  an  alarm,  frcMs 
the  exposures  made  by  Rimins.  It  taught  them,  as  Dr.  Son- 
they  weU  says,  to  correct  their  perilous  error  in  time ; "  and 
since,  ^  they  have  continued  not  merely  to  live  without  re- 
proach, but  to  enjoy  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  sect, 
the  general  good  opinion  of  every  other  religious  comnni- 
nity."  Both  Wesley  and  Whitefield  contributed  not  a  little  to 
this  improvement  by  the  influence  they  had  over  Ingfaam, 
Dellamoltet  and  Gambold,  and  by  their  writings.  The  man* 
ner  in  which  Whitefield  dealt  with  the  subject  will  be  beat 
seen  in  his  own  letter  to  Zinzendorff. 

He  remonstrated  thus  with  the  count,  as  the  lord  advocate 
of  the  VNiTAS  FRATEUM.  **  For  these  many  years  past  I  have 
been  a  silent,  and  I  trust  I  can  say,  an  impartial,  observer  of 
the  progress  and  eflfects  of  Moravianism,  both  in  England 
and  America;  but  such  shocking  things  have  been  lately 
brought  to  our  ears,  and  offences  have  swelled  to  such  an 
enormous  bulk,  that  a  real  regard  for  my  king  and  my  coun- 
try, and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  a  disinterested  love  for 
the  ever-blessed  Jesus,  that  King  of  kings,  and  the  cburck 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,  will  not  suffer 
me  to  be  silent  any  longer. 

^  Pardon  me,  therefore,  my  lord,  if  at  length,  though  vritk 
great  regret,  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts  knows,  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  inform  your  lordship,  that  yoti,  together  with  some  of 
your  hading  hreikrtn^  have  been  unhappily  instrumental  in 
misguiding  many  real,  simple,  honest-hearted  Christians  ;  of 
distressing,  if  not  totally  ruining,  numerous  families ;  and  in- 
troducing a  whole  farrago  of  superstitious,  not  to  say  idola^ 
trous,  fopperies  into  the  English  nation. 

*«  For  my  own  part,  my  lord,  notwithstanding  the  folio  that 
was  published  (I  presume  under  your  lordship's  directicm) 
ebout  three  years  ago,  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever,  to 
•know  what  were  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  ancient  M»> 
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rayian  charch  ;  but  if  she  was  originally  attired  in  the  same 
garb,  in  which  she  hath  appeared  of  late  amongst  many  true- 
hearted,  though  deluded  Protestants,  she  is  not  that  simple, 
apostolical  church  the  English  brethren  were  made  to  believe 
about  twelve  years  ago.  Sure  I  am,  that  we  can  find  no 
traces  of  many  of  her  present  practices  in  the  yet  more  an- 
cient, I  mean  the  primitive  churches,  and  which  we  all  know 
were  really  under  an  immediate  and  truly  apostolical  in- 
spection. 

"  Will  your  lordship  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  descend 
to  a  few  particulars  ?  Pray,  my  lord,  what  instances  have  we 
of  the  first  Christians  walking  round  the  graves  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  on  £aster-day,  attended  with  hautboys,  trum- 
pets, French  horns,  violins,  and  other  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments ?  Or  where  have  we  the  least  mention  made  of  pictures 
of  particular  persons  being  brought  into  the  first  Christian  as- 
semblies, and  of  candles  being  placed  behind  them,  in  order 
to  give  a  transparent  view  of  the  figures  ?  Where  was  it  ever 
known,  that  the  picture  of  the  apostle  Paul,  representing  him 
handing  a  gentleman  and  lady  up  to  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  ever  introduced  into  the  primitive  love-feasts  ? 

**  Or  do  we  ever  hear,  my  lord,  of  incense,  or  something 
like  it,  being  burned  for  Paul,  in  order  to  perfume  the  room 
before  he  made  his  entrance  among  the  brethren  ?  Or  can  it 
t>e  supposed  that  he,  who,  together  with  Barnabas,  so  eagerly 
repelled  the  Lycaonians,  when  they  brought  oxen  and  m- 
lands,  in  order  to  sacrifice  unto  them,  would  ever  have  suffer* 
ed  such  things  to  be  done  for  him,  without  expressing  his  a\h 
horrence  and  detestation  *  of  them?  And  yet  your  lordship 
knows  both  these  have  been  done  for  y^v,  and  suffered  by  yau^ 
without  your  having  shown,  as  far  as  I  can  hear,  the  least 
dislike. 

^  Again,  my  lord,  I  beg  leave  to  inquire,  whether  we  hear 
any  thing  in  Scripture  of  elderesses  or  deaconesses  of  the 
apostolical  churches  seating  themselves  before  a  table,  cover- 
ed with  artificial  flowers,  and  against  that  a  little  altar  sur- 
rounded with  wax  tapers,  on  which  stood  a  cross,  composed 
either  of  mock  or  real  diamonds,  or  other  glittering  stones  t 
And  yet  your  lordship  must  be  sensible  this  was  done  in  Fet- 
ter Lane  chapel,  for  Mrs.  Hannah  Nitschman,  the  present 
general  elderess  of  your  congregation,  with  this  addition,  that 
all  the  sisters  were  seated,  clothed  in  white,  and  with  German 
caps ;  the  organ  also  illumioated  with  three  pyramids  of  wax 
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|«perB9  each  of  which  was  tied  with  a  red  riband  ;  aod  orer 
the  head  of  the  general  eldereu*  waa  placed  her  own  piclnrev 
and  over  that  (horrtuo  rtferens)  the  picture  of  the  Son  of 
God.  A  goodly  sight,  this,  my  lord*  for  a  company  of  Eag- 
Uah  ProtestaniB  to  behold !  Alas !  to  what  a  long  senea  of 
childish  and  auperstitioos  devotions,  and  unscriptural  iinpofii- 
tions,  must  they  have  been  habituated,  before  they  coaid  sit 
■ilent  and  tame  spectators  of  such  an  antichristian  scene* 
Surely,  had  Gideon,  though  but  an  Old  Testament  saiot,  been 
present,  he  would  have  risen  and  pulled  down  this,  as  he  for- 
merly did  his  father's  altar.  Or  had  even  that  meek  man 
Moses  been  there,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  but  he  would  have 
addressed  your  lordship,  partly  at  least,  in  the  words  with 
which  he  addressed  his  brother  Aaron,  *  What  did  this  people 
vnto  thee,  that  thou  hast  introduced  such  superstitious  cua- 
toms  among  them  ? ' 

**  A  like  scene  to  this  was  exhibited  by  the  single  brethren, 
in  a  room  of  their  house  at  Hatton  Garden.  One  of  them, 
who  helped  to  furnish  it,  gave  me  the  following  account 
The  floor  was  covered  with  sand  and  moss,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  was  paved  a  star  of  different  coloured  pebbles,  upon  that 
was  placed  a  gilded  dove,  which  spouted  water  out  of  its 
mouth  into  a  vessel  prepared  for  its  reception,  vihich  was 
curiously  decked  with  artificial  leaves  and  flags ;  the  room 
was  hung  with  moss  and  shells.  The  count,  his  son,  and  soi^ 
in-law,  in  honour  of  whom  all  this  was  done,  with  Mrs.  Hannah 
Nitschman,  and  Mr.  Peter  Boehler,  and  some  other  labour- 
ers, were  present.  These  were  seated  under  an  alcove,  sup- 
ported by  columns  made  of  pasteboard,  and  over  their  beads 
was  painted  an  ova),  an  imitation  of  marble,  containing  the 
eiphers  of  Count  Zinzendorff' s  family.  Upon  a  side  table, 
was  a  little  altar  covered  with  shells,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
altar  was  a  bloody  heart,  out  of  or  near  which  proceeded 
flames.  The  room  was  illuminated  with  wax  tapers,  and 
musicians  placed  in  an  adjacent  apartment,  while  the  compa- 
ny performed  their  devotions,  and  regaled  tbemselvea  with 
•weatmeats,  coffee,  tea,  and  wine.  After  this  the  laboureii, 
departed,  and  the  single  brethren  were  admitted  in.  1  am 
told,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  leading  persons  were  pre- 
sent also  at  the  celebration  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Nitschman't 
birth-day. 

**  But  this  is  not  all ;  I  have  another  question  to  propose  to 
four  lordship.     Pray,  my  lord,  did  any  of  the  apostles  or  lead- 
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era  of  the  primitiTe  churches,  ever  usui^  an  anthority,  not 
onlf  over  people's  consciences,  but  their  properties  also  1  Or 
draw  in  the  membere  of  their  respective  congregations  to  dis- 
pose of  whole  patrimonies  at  once,  or  to  be  bound  for  thou- 
sands of  pounds  more  than  they  well  knew  they  were  worth  1 
And  yet  your  lordship  knows  this  has  been  done  again  and 
again,  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  brethren  for  seve* 
nd  years  last  past ;  and  that  too,  at,  or  very  near  the  time^ 
when,  in  order  to  procure  an  act  in  their  favour  to  go  abroad^ 
(which  now  appears  to  be  rather  a  scheme  to  settle  at  home,) 
they  boasted  to  an  English  parliament,  how  immensely  ridi 
they  were. 

**  Your  lordship  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  at  this  present 
time  you  stand  indebted  to  sundry  persons  to  the  value  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  unless  some  of  your 
brethren  had  agreed  to  stay  six  years  for  about  twenty  diou* 
sand  pounds,  due  to  them ;  (though  af\er  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  as  they  have  no  security,  in  all  probability  they  will 
be  just  where  they  are  now ;)  and  if  the  other  creditors  also» 
upon  consideration  of  some  bonds  given,  and  mortgages  made 
for  principal  and  interest,  had  not  agreed  to  stay  four  years, 
for  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  more,  many  of  the  English 
brethren,  who,  out  of  I  know  not  what  kind  of  infatuation, 
have  not  only  given  their  all,  but  have  been  bound  for  thou- 
.  sands  more  tham  they  are  able  to  pay,  must  either  have  imme- 
diately become  bankrupts,  and  thereby  the  creditors  perfaapa 
.  not  have  had  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  or  have  been  obliged  to 
.  shut  up  their  shops,  go  to  prison,  or  be  turned  out  into  the  wide 
world,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  themselves  and  families. 

*^  I  have  been  told  of  a  very  singular  expedient  made  use  of 
-by  Mr.  Peter  Boehler,  one  of  the  brethren's  bishops,  in  order 
-  to  strengthen  the  faith  and  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  Mr. 
William  Bell,  who  hath  unhappily  been  drawn  in  (with  several 
others)  to  be  one  of  their  agents.  It  was  this :  It  being  Mr. 
Bell's  birth-day,  he  was  sent  for  from  his  house  in  NeviVe 
Alley,  Fetter  Lane  ;  but  for  a  while,  having  had  some  words 
with  Mr.  Boehler,  he  refused  to  come :  at  length  he  oompliedt 
and  was  introduced  into  a  hall,  in  the  same  alley,  where  was 
placed  an  artificial  mountain,  which,  upon  singing  a  partieukur 
verse,  was  made  to  fall  down,  and  then  behind  it  was  discov- 
ered an  illumination,  representing  Jesus  Christ  and  Mr.  Bell, 
sitting  very  near,  or  embracing  each  other ;  and  out  of  the 
clouds  was  also  represented  plenty  of  money  fiiUing  round 
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Mr*  Bell  aad  the  Sariour.  Thie  story  appeared  to  me  so  in* 
credible  at  the  first  hearingv  that,  though  I  could  not  doabi 
the  veracity  of  the  relater,  yet  fearing  he  might  he  jniftinfonii- 
edf  I  sent  for  him  again,  and  he  assured  me,  that  Mr.  Ball  told 
this  story  himself  some  time  ago  in  company,  and  a  person  of 
good  reputation  of  that  company  related  it  to  an  scquaintaBca 
of  nine.  May  God  grant  him  and  all  othera  who  have  beea 
undesignedly  concerned,  a  more  sure  and  stable  prop  for  their 
fiiith,  even  his  own  word,  in  which  he  causes  his  people  la 
Inisi!  Then,  aad  not  till  then,  even  upon  the  greatest  emer* 
gency,  they  may  without  any  fanciful  representations,  boldly 
say,  *  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?  before  the  Lord 
Jesus,  our  all-conqueiing  Zenibbabel,  thou  ahalt  become 
a  plain*' 

**  The  distress  and  anguish  of  mind  that  hundreds  have  beea 
involved  in  upon  this  very  account,  ia,  I  believe,  unapeakable. 
And  the  bare  reflection  upon  it,  whilst  I  am  writing,  makes 
Bqr  heart  almost  to  bleed  within  me.  Who,  who,  but  them- 
jelves,  my  lord,  can  tell  the  late  perplexity  of  their  minds, 
who  have  been  already  arrested,  or  obliged  to  break  off  their 
respective  partnerships?  Or  what  wmls  can  express  the 
great  concern  which  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Thomas  Grace 
must  have  been  necessarily  under,  when  they  found  that  biUs 
had  been  drawn  in  their  name,  unknown  to  them,  to  the  ▼alae 
ef  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  t  And  how  pitiable,  my  lord, 
'^a■ttst  the  present  circumstances  of  youi^  Mr.  Rhodes  be,  who* 
to  stop  a  little  of  the  above-mentioned  gap,  was  prevailed  on, 
(your  lordship  knows  by  whom,)  about  eighteen  months  ago, 
to  sell  his  estate  of  above  four  hundred  pounds  a  year*  aad 
vent  or  was  sent  off  very  lately,  as  I  am  assured,  to  France, 
(leaving  a  destitute  mother  behind  him,)  and  onlv  with  twen^- 
five  pounds,  for  the  payment  of  which  he  left  his  watch*  ba- 
teau, horse,  and  saddle ! 

^  These  are  but  a  few  instances,  my  lord,  amongst  many, 
indeed,  too,  too  many,  that  might  be  givea.  The  brethren's 
agents,  and  those  concerned  with  them,  can  best  tell  what 
what  horrid  equivocations,  untruths,  and  low  artiflces  have 
been  used,  to  procure  money,  at  high  interest,  wherever  it 
was  to  be  had,  m  order  to  keep  up  the  brethren's  credit ;  aad 
in  that  poor,  lame  manner,  it  hath  been  kept  up  for  a  caaai- 
dereble  time.  Was  the  whole  scene  to  be  opened,  I  believe 
every  one  would  be  of  opinioai  that  saeh  aa  eocleaiaslacal 
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project  never  was  heard  of  before  in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions. 

**  Of  this,  my  lord,  the  Royal  Exchange  hath  long  since 
mng  ;  and  if  the  same  part  hath  been  acted  abroad*  how  many 
families  most  have  been  ruined  there,  and  how  many  more 
may  yet  be  ruined,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  present  English 
chasm ;  and  consequently,  what  loads  of  guilt  must  needs  lie 
at  the  door  of  somebody  1  Surely,  the  Lord  of  all  lords, 
iHiose  eyes  sre  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and  who  requires  truth  in 
the  inward  pcurts,  will  one  day  or  other  visit  for  these  things, 
by  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  therd^ 
making  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  heart  1 

**  I  need  not  inform  your  lordship,  that  Babels  are  generally 
suffered  to  be  built  pretty  high,  before  God  comes  down  to 
confound  the  language  of  the  builders.  If  knaves  are  em- 
ployed, (as  commonly  they  are,)  God's  honour  is  concerned 
to  discover  them.  And  if  any  of  his  own  children  are  unde- 
signedly drawn  in,  (which  is  frequently  the  case,)  Me,  who 
hath  promised  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  tempted  above  what 
tiiey  are  able  to  bear,  will,  in  mercy,  some  way  or  other,  re- 
buke the  tempter,  and  make  a  way  for  them  to  escape.  It  is 
true,  this,  in  public  concerns,  may  sometimes  expose  them  to 
a  little  worldly  contempt,  and  for  a  while  they  may  seemingly 
be  crushed  under  the  rubbish  of  the  fallen  fabric,  but  even  this 
shall  work  together  for  their  good  ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for 
them,  if,  afler  all,  they  at  length  learn  this  important  lesson* 
*That  it  is  dangerous,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  go 
from  the  written  word,  or  give  up  their  consciences  to  the 
guidance  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  under  heaven.'  This, 
your  lordship  well  knows,  is  what  weak  and  unstable  souls  are 
too  apt  to  do  ;  and  artful  and  designing  men,  who  are  fond  of 
power,  especially  if  naturally  they  are  of  an  ambitious  turn  of 
mind,  easily  catch  at  the  pleasing  bait.  But  honesty,  my 
lord,  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  policy  after  all ;  and,  there- 
fore, God  forbid  that  any  who  call  themselves  the  followers  of 
the  Lamb,  should  glory  in  any  thing  save  the  cross  of  Christ. 

**  At  present,  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  earnestly  say  Amen, 
to  that  part  of  the  brethren's  litany,  however  exceptionable  in 
other  respects,  *  From  untimely  projects,  and  from  unhappily 
becoming  great,  keep  us,  our  good  Lord  and  God  ! ' " 

This  controversy  had  one  effect,  which  Whitefield  did  not 
anticipate,  nor  can  I  fully  explain ;  it  led  Cennick  to  quit  him, 
and  to  go  over  to  the  Moravians :  a  proof,  however,  that  the 
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HoraTiansy  as  a  body,  were  not  perverted  bj  their  leaders.  A 
large  party  went  over  with  Cennick  on  this  occasion,  amongst 
vHiom  was  Mrs.  Greenfield,  one  of  Queen  Caroline's  ladies. 
She  is  the  person  called  in  Whitefield^s  Letters,  **  one  ai 
C»sar*s  household."  He  visited  her  at  St  James's  Palace, 
and  found  her  '^  ready  to  $how  autJ*  Indeed  she  bad  ;  for 
the  palace  was  then  ringing  about  her.  But  whibt  he  tfao«ight 
she  would  make  a  glorious  martyr,  if  she  stood  firm,  he  saw 
the  peril  of  her  position,  and  said  to  her  firiend  Lady  Hunting- 
don, **Till  Mrs.  Greenfield  can  meet  with  company  really  in 
earnest,  the  closer  she  keeps  to  her  God  and  her  book  the 
better."  She  retired  from  the  court  on  a  pensimi ;  and  though 
she  joined  the  Moravians,  she  continued  to  ciHrespond  with 
Whitefield,  and  to  hear  him  at  the  house  of  the  Coantesa. 
She  also  parted  with  her  favourite  servant,  to  furnish  the  Ta» 
bemacle  house  at  Bristol  with  a  suitable  house-keeper.  I 
ought  to  add,  that  Whitefield's  letter  to  Zinzendoiff,  **-  cwai 
many  of  the  fopperies  and  faults  it  esq^osed^" 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

WHITBFIXLD'S     IN7LUEN0S     IN     AMERICA. 


mrr  fakt. 


Whitbfibld's  former  yisits  to  America,  although  not  un* 
welcome  to  her  spiritual  churches^  were«  in  some  measure* 
unsought  for  by  them,  as  churches.  I  mean,  he  consulted 
his  own  sense  of  dutj,  and  the  interest  of  his  orphan-house, 
and  the  ur^ncy  of  private  friends,  rather  than  public  opinion, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  present  occasion,  be- 
sides his  ordinary  reasons  for  ranging  America,  he  had  many 
pressing  invitations  **  to  cross-plough  "  his  old  grounds,  and 
to  water  where  he  had  planted.  He  had  also  a  home  reason* 
He  wished  to  come  back  upon  England  and  Scotland  again, 
in  the  power  of  an  American  unction ;  a  savour  he  had  found 
to  be  **  of  life  unto  life,"  in  all  his  movements  through  his  na» 
tive  land.  Hence  he  said  on  his  voyage,  *'  After  a  short  tour 
through  America,  I  hope  to  see  my  native  countiy,  and  begin 
to  begim  to  ramble  after  poor  sinners  again."  It  was  there 
he  learned  to  range,  and  there  he  discovered  how  much  he 
coMid  range,  as  well  as  how  much  good  ranging  did ;  and 
therefore  he  was  unwilling  to  forget  the  lesson.  And  no 
wonder.  Had  he  not  hunted  in  the  American  woods  and 
wilds,  he  would  not  have  done  nor  dared  what  he  attempted  at 
home.  Indeed,  every  foreign  place  was  a  school,  where  he 
studied  for  home.  And  he  was  an  apt  scholar.  It  must 
have  been  a  strange  place  indeed,  where  Whitefield  could  pick 
up  nothing  useful.  Every  where  his  maxim  was,  **  I  would 
fain  be  one  of  Christ's  bees,  and  learn  to  extract  honey  from 
every  flower ; " — whilst  every  where  his  feeling  was,  **  Alas,  I 
am  a  drantf  and  deserve  to  be  stung  out  of  God's  hive." 

He  arrived  in  safety  with  his  orphans  at  Bethesda,  after  an 
^asy  voyage  ;  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  family  of  a 
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faiundred  and  six  membere,  ^  black  and  white^''  ail  dependoit 
upon  his  personal  efforts  and  influence.  But  he  had  no  fean. 
He  regarded  his  charge  as  a  stewardship  of  Providence,  and 
hoped  and  begged  accordingly,  nothing  doubting.  Having 
arranged  his  household,  he  started  to  his  work,  ami  traversed 
CaroUna*  It  was  now  high  summer,  and  besides  tlie  oppres- 
sive heat,  **great  thunders,  violent  lightnings,  and  heavj  rains," 
frequently  beat  upon  bim  as  he  journeyed  from  town  to  town ; 
but  his  health  improved  and  his  spirits  rose  as  he  advanced 
One  reason  of  this  was  that  he  chiefly  travelled  by  night.  ^  In 
spite  of  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  heat,  God  is  pleased,"  he 
says,  **  to  hold  my  soul  in  life,  and  to  let  me  see  his  glorious 
work  prosper  in  my  unworthy  hands.''  One  part  of  this  pros- 
perity was,  the  conversion  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  faithful  successor  to  Smith  at  Charleston-— from  ^etke9dai 
This  was  the  first  student  sent  forth  from  the  orphan-house. 
I  can  give  no  account  of  biro :  but  be  roust  have  had  conaidei^ 
able  ministerial  talent,  to  commend  himself  to  Josiah  Smith's 
flock.  The  reader  remembers  hii  sermon  on  WhitefieM's 
character. 

Having  **  fully  preached  the  gospel"  in  the  regions  of  Caro- 
lina, he  went  to  New-Tork  and  Philadelphia,  and  found  at  both, 
^  prejudices  removed,  and  a  more  effectual  door  than  ever," 
for  labour.  At  this  time,  however,  he  seems  to  have  lost  his 
hone  ;  and  thus  to  have  been  dependent  upon  his  friends  for 
conveyances.  He  had  been  so  before,  and  remembered  that 
neither  all  horses  nor  all  drivers  were  alike.  To  one  of 
his  former  wh%p$  he  wrote,  **  Tou  must  bring  a  chaise  ; — I 
have  no  horse  ; — I  will  once  more  venture  your  throwing  me 
down."  This  was  on  the  way  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  was 
thrown  down  suddenly,  but  not  from  a  chaise.  He  was  seised 
<*  with  a  violent  cholera  morbus,^*  and  soon  brought  to  the  gates 
of  death.  He  had,  he  said,  ^  all  his  cables  out,  ready  to  cast 
anchor  within  the  port "  of  eternity  ;  but  he  was  soon  **  at  sea 
again  ;  "  although  only  able  to  preach  once  a  day  for  some 
time.  When  he  was  himself  again,  and  looked  at  the  *«  glorious 
range  for  hunting  in  the  American  woods,"  he  was  at  a  loss 
vHbat  hand  to  go  to:  ^  Affection,  intense  affection,  cries  aloud. 
Away  to  New  England,  dear'New  England,  directly.  Provi- 
dence, and  the  circumstances  of  the  southern  provinces,  point 
directly  to  Tirginia."  Whilst  thus  undecided,  he  visited  his 
old  friend  Governor  Belcher,  and  found  him  an  improved  and 
ripening  pilgrim,  now  willing  to  depart  and  be  wi^  Christ. 
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Th«  venerable  governor  enjoyed  this  visit  much ;  and  found  it 
as  <ibndncive  to  his  own  peace  as  his  patronage  and  ttate-coaek 
had  formedy  been  to  Whitefield's  popularity.  It  was  now  the 
New  Jersey  comMeneemeni,  and  the  president  and  trustee^  of 
the  college  presented  Whitefield  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He 
was  pleased  with  this  mark  of  their  respect  from  the  senate; 
but  much  more  pleased  with  the  synod  of  ministers.  **  I  was 
much'  refreshed,"  he  saysi  **  with  the  company  of  the  whole 
flynod  :  such  a  number  of  simple-hearted^  united  ministers*  I 
never  saw  before.  I  preached  to  them  several  times^  and  the 
great  Master  of  assemblies  was  in  the  midst  of  us." 

By  their  counsel  he  determined  to  visit  New  £ngland  first, 
and  to  return  through  Virginia  to  Georgia :  a  circuit  of  about 
**  two  thousand  miles ;  "  but  not  at  all  intimidating  to  him.  On 
looking  at  it  he  said,  **  The  Redeemer's  strength  wil  be  mare 
than  sufficient"  President  Burr  accompanied  him  to  New 
£ngland,  and  saw,  &t  Boston,  morning  after  morning,  three  or 
four  thousand  people  hanging,  in  breathless  silence,  on  the 
lips  of  the  preacher,  and  weeping  silent  tears.  Whitefield 
himself  calls  it  a  **  lovely  scene,"  and  says,  he  **  fuver  saw  a 
more  efiectual  door  opened  for  the  gospel."  Sinners  have 
been  awakened,  saints  quickened,  and  enemies  made  at  peace 
with  me.  Grace,  grace  I  Surely  my  coming  here  was  of 
God  !  Convictions  do  fasten,  and  many  souls  are  comforted." 
Such  was  the  crowd  at  the  early  sermons,  that  he  had  to  get  in 
at  the  windows  of  the  chapels,  in  order  to  reach  the  pulpit  In 
a  letter  to  the  Countess,  he  says,  ^*  At  Boston,  the  tide  ran  full 
as  high  as  ever  your  ladyship  knew  it  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  any 
part  of  Scotland." 

Before  leaving  Boston,  he  heard  with  unspeakable  satisfac- 
tion, that  his  friend  Habersham  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  new  governor  of  Georgia,  **  I  wish  you  joy,"  he  wrote  to 
him,  **  of  your  new  honour.  May  the  tang  of  kings  enable 
you  to  discharge  your  trust  as  becomes  a  good  patriot,  sub- 
ject, and  Christian.  You  have  now  a  call,  I  think,  to  retire 
jGrom  business,  and  to  give  up  your  time  to  the  public."  His 
complete  triumph  in  Boston,  opened  for  him  a  *^  wider  and 
wider  door"  all  around.  He  hardly  knew  where  to  go  first,  or 
how  to  go  fast  enough,  in  order  to  meet  the  public  demand. 
He  seems,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  let  down,  or  over-ridden 
his  horse,  in  his  haste ;  buthe  knewthe  owner,  obtained  another, 
and  sent  word,  **  I  left  the  horse  a  little  lame  at  Long  Island, 
with  one  who  is  caUed  8aitti  Dick.    All  hail  such  reproach." 
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On  hit  journey  nor^wmrd,  he  was  able  to  preach  twice  or 
thrice  every  day :  and  his  saccees  will  be  best  judged  Ima 
his  own  account,  for  he  never  speaks  strongly  without  strong 
reason.  **  What  have  I  seen  ?  Dagon  falhng  every  wbeie 
before  the  ark ;  enemies  silenced,  or  made  to  own  the  finger 
of  God ;  and  the  friends  of  Jesus  triumphing  in  his  gloriow 
conquests.  A  ktmdrtdtk  part  cannot  be  told.  We  had  scares 
one  drf  meeting.''  When  he  carae  near  to  Portmaoiith,  Ai 
end  of  his  northern  boundary,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  hn* 
■ulity,  as  well  as  joy,  by  the  cavalcade  which  came  out  H 
meet  and  welcome  htm.  He  says  of  them,  they  "'  were  tot 
aoany ;"  and  of  the  whole  expedition  so  far,  ^  It  aeesna  lo  ne 
the  moMi  important  one  I  was  ever  engaged  in.** 

He  now  turned  back,  ^  to  preach  all  the  way  to  Georgia;'' 
a  journey  of  sixteen  hundred  miles.  This  had  no  terrors  It 
kun.  HecaUedU  "^aride,"  and  said,  *^ NU dtqferwubm 
CArit/t  tf^nte,  mupiu  CkriMio."  Litde,  I  regret  to  say,  is  tt 
be  found  in  either  his  memoranda  or  letters  io  iUustrait 
this  ride,  except  proofs  that  many  of  his  hearers  must  faavt 
ridden  forty  or  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  reach  the  lioM  of  hh 
itineracy.  From  the  manner,  also,  in  which  he  was  received 
at  every  town,  and  from  the  multitudes  who  assembled«  it  it 
evident  that  great  exertions  had  been  made  to  preparethem  te 
his  coming,  and  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  appointmemla. 
This  throws  no  small  light  upon  the  indbienee  he  now  hmi 
in  America.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  privilege  every  wh»e,  to  foiw 
ward  him  on  his  mission,  **  afler  a  godly  sort,"  and  to  telegrtpk 
the  wilderness  before  him  :  and  rich  and  poor  answered  the 
signals :  churches  and  chapels  opened  to  Uiem. 

When  he  reached  Charieston,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  student  from  Bethesda  ordained  there.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  he  took  any  part  in  the  ordination,  or  not  He  merefy 
says  that  it  was  solemn.  He  was  not  less  pleased,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  to  find  that  one  of  the  placers  of  Charleston 
had  been  **  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  burning." 

His  health  failed  again  now.  His  old  vomitings  returned 
with  violence,  and  his  spirits  sunk  with  his  strength.  He 
therefore  returned  to  England,  in  the  f<Mid  hope  that  the  voy- 
age would  recruit  him  for  his  **  Father's  business  ; "  for 
which,  he  says,  ^  I  am  a  poor  pilgrim,  willing  to  give  up  all 
that  is  near  and  dear  to  me  on  this  side  eternity ! " 

This  brief  ch^ter  is  merely  preparatory  to  one  on  the  same 
subject.     Whitefield's  influence  in  America  would,  however, 
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fill  a  volume,  were  it  traced  in  all  its  bearings  and  on-goings* 
from  the  first  rousing  of  her  churches,  down  through  the  pro- 
gress of  her  revivals.  This  cannot,  perhaps,  be  done  by  anj 
Sritish  writer.  Indeed,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  the 
task  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  men  who  caught  and  carried  on  the  influence  which 
'Whitefield's  ministry  had  upon  the  public  mind ;  to  tell  where 
fteir  influence  began,  or  where  his  ended.  We  should  thus  be 
forever  in  danger  of  ascribing  too  much  to  him,  and  too  little  to 
them.  We  see  only  the  mighty  impulses  which  he  gave :  and. 
•flot  Ae  men  nor  the  measures  by  which  they  were  tuned  to 
amisediaie  account,  or  transmitted  to  poeteri^.  For,  aAor 
•all,  they  were  bat  impmUit  on  the  public  mind.  They  wera* 
indeed,  many,  and  mighty,  and  good,  and  unparalleled  s  and 
jost  foeeaoae  they  were  all  this,  there  Hwat  have  beeasinei  of 
tins  goodness  and  greatness  about  the  ageney  which  wroagfat 
'With  them  and  by  them.  The  **  ndisn  taken  upon  tem,*' ^to 
use  an  Americanism,)  was  one  chief  cause  of  their  extensive 
'«nd  enduring  nsefnlness.  I  have  not  dared,  theralere,  to  bring 
'toffether  die  proofs  of  Whitefiekl's  intnenoe  in  America,  whicll 
jnight  be  collected  and  embodied  from  the  resulta  of  aMiiis 
^visits !  but  have  simply  given  iUnslrationB  of  it  from  4w»  of 
\ ;  and  tkeae,  perhaps,  not  ^  most  inflnenliaL 
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CHAPTER    IXin. 

i 

WBITSFIBLD's     public     STlKlts 

**  Or  his  return  from  America,  the  first  thing  he  lock  «► 
lice  of«"  says  Gillies,  **  was  the  success  of  religioa  in  bis 
native  country.''  He  was  delighted  to  find  ^  the  poor  Med^ 
odists  as  lively  as  ever ;  the  gospel  preached  with  power  ia 
many  churches;  some  firesh  ministers,  almost  every  week, 
determining  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cnh 
cified ;  and  many  at  (hfard  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
tratb." 

Almost  the  first  thing  he  did  on  his  arrival  was,  to  use 
bis  influence  with  the  Marquis  of  LoUuan,  for  a  dipioma  to  fail 
friend.  President  Burr  of  New  Jersey.  His  lordship  applied 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  senate  conseDted  at 
once ;  requiring  only  **  an  account  of  Mr.  Burr's  literatore.* 
This  Whitefield  sent  to  the  Marquis : — assuring  him,  that  the 
favour  done  to  the  president  would  ^  endear  ^  his  lordship  to 
**the  good  people  in  America.''  I  suppose  the  degree  of 
D.D.  was  sent  seeing  it  was  thus  readily  promffied  :  it  is  not 
noticed,  however,  in  the  ^  American  biographical  DictioB- 
ary."  There,  the  president  is  styled  Mr,  Burr,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  How  is  this  T  Was  the  diploma  lost,  or 
not  sent  out !  Or  was  the  president  too  modest  to  adopt  Uie 
title  t  I  put  this  question,  because  all  the  American  I>iplo- 
mas  which  are  not  acknowledged  in  this  country,  are  neither 
lost  nor  unappreciated.  They  are  not  all  used  ;  but  none  of 
them  are  lightly  esteemed  by  their  possessors.  They  never 
can  be  so,  unless  the  future  issue  of  degrees  becomes  promis- 
cuous :  and  America  will  surely  respect  herself  too  much  to 
permit  this. 

Whitefield  had  at  the  Tabernacle,  on  his  return,  what  he 
calls,  **  golden  seasons : "  but  by  this  time  there  were  other 
clergymen  in  London,  who  preached  the  gospel  faithfully ; 
and  as  that  was  the  only  thing  he  cared  for,  it  made,  he  says, 
his  **  call  to  go  abroad  still  more  clear."    Indeed,  so  little  did 
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ko  like  London  as  a  sphere  of  labour,  and  so  much  did  he 
judge  of  spheres  by  their  destitution,  that  he  wished  to  return 
to  America  this  year,  without  ranging  England  or  Scotland. 
Hence  he  says,  ^«  Methinks  I  could  set  out  for  America  to- 
morrow, though  I  have  not  yet  entered  upon  my  country 
range."    Lttt.  1534. 

But  if  he  loved  America  most,  England  loved  herself 
more,  and  drew  him  with  *^  the  cords  of  love,"  into  Glouces* 
tershire  and  Bristol  again.  He  went  also  to  open  the  Nor- 
wich Tabernacle,  at  the  request  of  the  countess  ;  and  there 
he  so  turned  the  tide  out  of  the  Wesleyan  channels,  that  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  apprize  his  friend  Wesley  of  the  fact, 
and  to  assure  him  that  there  were  no  party  designs  on  foot. 
At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  Norwich  Tai^macle  was 
distinguished  amongst  the  countess's  chapels,  as  one  of  the 
most  promising.  In  1777,  the  Hon.  Walter  Shirley  spent 
some  time  at  it,  and  had  eight  hundred  communicants  in  fel- 
lowship. He  said  of  them,  ^  Their  experience,  lives,  and  con- 
versation are  so  excellent,  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
whole  kingdom."  This  once  flourishing  place  the  trustees 
have  managed  to  break  up.  In  1836,  the  great  body  of  the 
congregation  retired  to  another  sanctuary. 

When  Whitefield  returned  to  London,  he  was  goaded  by 
not  a  few,  to  engage  in  controversy  with  the  Wesleys  again. 
His  measures  at  Norwich  seem  to  have  been  misrepresented 
to  them.  Instead,  however,  he  preferred  to  wait  until  he 
could  converse  with  Wesley  **  face  to  face."  **  I  have  no 
time  for  controversy,"  he  says.  He  redeemed  time,  however, 
at  this  crisis,  to  write  a  grateful  letter  to  his  old  tutor  at  Ox- 
ford ;  begging  his  prayers,  and  blessing  him  for  his  instruc9> 
tions  and  counsels. 

At  this  time,  the  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  awakened  his  jealousy.  He  saw 
more  than  civil  liberty  at  stake.  He  trembled  for  the  ark  of 
God.  Accordingly,  when  he  heard  that  his  old  friend  Colo- 
nel Pepperell  was  in  the  field  again  to  resist  the  enemy,  he 
wrote  to  Lady  P.  an  inspiring  letter  ;  and  one  to  the  colonel; 
challenging  him  to  meet  him  often  at  the  throne  of  grace,  in 
prayer  for  success  against  **  popish  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
power."  In  like  manner,  when  he  set  out  on  his  northern 
tour,  he  carried  this  subject  with  him,  like  his  shadow,  through 
Yorksinre  and  Lancashire.  **  At  this  time,"  he  says,  **  next 
to  Jesus,  my  king  and  country  were  upon  my  heart    I  hope 
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I  shall  BiwrajB  think  it  ray  bounden  dutjt  next  to  invitiiig 
sere  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  to  exhort  mj  hearers  to  «xert  I 
selves  agaiast  the  first  approaches  of  popish  tjranDj.  Oh« 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  pray  and  watch  against  antichrist 
in  our  hearig;  for  there,  aAer  ail,  lies  the  most  dangerous  man 
of  sin." 

With  all  his  partiality,  indeed  love,  to  Leeds,  Whitefield 
was  sadly  disconcerted  there,  when  he  found  that  his  frieodst 
without  his  knowledge,  had  buih  a  large  chapeL  He  saw  at  a 
glance  that  it  would  create  an  **  awful  separation  amoogst  the 
societies ; "  and  lost  no  time  in  writing  off  to  Wesley,  thai 
they  might  try  to  prevent  a  breach.  Both  the  plan  and  the 
spirit  of  this  undertaking  so  vexed  him,  that  he  exdaimedt 
M  Oh  this  self-love-— this  self-will — i$  ike  dtvU  of  dtmUJ* 
This  he  wrote  to  Lady  Huntingdon ;  a  proof  thai/Motjr  was 
not  their  object* 

During  two  months,  he  preached  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  ta 
still  greater  numbers  than  before ;  inviting  them  to  Christ, 
and  **  exhorting  them  to  pray  for  King  George,  and  the  dear 
friends  in  America.''  On  his  return  to  London,  be  heard 
that  the  American  ladies  were  making  the  soldiera'  co^Ui 
and  he  wrote  off  immediately  to  urge  his  own  female  friends 
there,  to  be  *'  some  of  the  most  active  in  this  labour  oS  love.'' 

Notwithstanding  his  immense  labours  on  this  tour,  he 
grew  fat :  but  it  was  disease,  not  strength*  Sore  throat  set 
in,  and  was  followed  by  an  inflammatory  quinsey,  which  as- 
sumed almost  a  fatal  aspect.  One  physician  prescribed  ^  si- 
lence and  warmth ; "  and  he  promised  to  be  *^  veiy  obedient.*' 
He  was  so  for  a  few  days.  Then  another  physician  prescribe 
ed  a  ^perpttual  blister ; "  this  proposal  roused  him»  and  he 
90an  tried  his  own  remedy,—-"  perpetual  preaching."  It  was, 
of  course,  painful ;  but  he  said,  **  When  this  grand  cathoUcon 
&ils,  it  is  all  over  with  me."  In  this,  he  judged  aright  of  his 
own  constitution. 

Whilst  compelled  to  take  the  ^^medicuu  •f$dmue<!^  the  sad 
aewa  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  arrived.  At  the  time,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  death  or  life  would  be  the  issue  of  the 
quinsey :   but  he  forgot  his  own  sufferings,  when  told  of  the 

ribhc  calamity :  "  Blessed  be  God,"  he  said,  "  I  am  ready ; 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  Oh  that  all  in  Portugal  had 
hum%  this !  Then,  an  earthquake  would  only  be  a  rwmblmg 
chariot,  to  carry  the  soul  to  God.  Poor  Lisbon !  how  aooa 
are  thy  riches  and  superstitious  pageantry  swallowed  up  I " 
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One  almost  regrets  that  TVbitefield  was  unable  to  preach  on 
this  catastrophe.  His  vivid  recollections  of  Lisbon,  with  his 
deep  sense  of  its  superstitions,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
render  the  scene  visible  to  the  eye*  as  well  as  overpowering 
to  the  heart  and  conscience.  This  reflection  just  reminds 
me,  that  I  have  seen  nothing  in  all  his  memoranda  or  letters, 
of  his  own  well-known  heroism  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake, 
in  London.  He  preached  then  in  the  parks  at  midnight  to 
trembling  thousands  ;  and  presented  to  them,  in  his  own  com- 
posure, a  sublime  illustration  of  *«  the  peace  which  passeth  all 
Wdderstanding."  So  did  Charles  Wesley  at  the  Foundry* 
I  quite  agree  with  Watson,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  nobler  spectacle,  Charles  Wesley  in  the  Chapel,  or  White- 
field  in  the  open  air,  at  midnight ;  and  both  triumphing  in 
God,  whilst  the  earth  shook  and  trembled !  How  could  Meth- 
odism fail  to  commend  itself  then  to  the  public  mind  %  Dodd- 
ridge also  signalized  himself  in  London,  by  a  sermon  on  the 
earthquake,  which  produced  a  thrilling  effect  amongst  the 
dissenters.  One  of  its  fruits  was,  the  formation  of**  the  Lon-  . 
don  Religious  Book  Society,*'  by  Benjamin  Forfitt,  Esq. ; 
then  a  British  though  not  a  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  for  its 
object  was  **to  distribute  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  other 
books,  gratisj  among  the  poor,  and  particularly  to  send  such 
books  to  the  country.^  That  this  society  originated  from  the 
sermon  is  evident  from  Forfitt's  letter  to  the  preacher :  **  If 
tiM  world  receives  any  advantage  from  this  design,  I  think  it 
is  indebted,  under  God,  to  Dr.  Doddridge  for  it ;  as  the  sa« 
cred  fervour  which  animated  your  addresses  from  the  pulpit, 
when  last  in  town,  kindled  a  spark  of  the  same  benevolence 
to  the  souk  of  men,  in  the  breast  of  one,  who  could  no  longer 
retain  his  desires  of  usefuhness  within  the  compass  of  his  own 
small  abilities,  without  exciting  others  to  the  same  views." 
Dwidridge^s  SHary^  vol.  iv,  19^ 

In  the  winter  of  1753,  Whitefield  was  applied  to  by  his 
fliends,  who  resided  near  the  theatres,  to  preach  regularly  at 
a  chapel  they  had  licensed  in  Long  Acre.  It  was  hazardous 
ground ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  engaged  to 
*«  preach  twice  a  week,  and  read  prayers."  On  the  first  night 
the  chapel  was  overflowing.  Hundreds  went  away,  who- 
could  not  get  in.  But  he  was  soon  disturbed.  **The  sons 
of  Tubal  and  Cain,"  -  as  he  called  the  rioters,  serenaded  him ' 
every  night  with  **  bells,  drums,  clappers,  and  a  eopper^ftKr-^ 
ruf/^ti*  as  a  kettle^ilnMi.  These  men  were  hired  by  subserip-  - 
8fl* 
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tiod,  altkou^  some  of  them  were  $Miir$^  to  annoy  ma 
him.  It  b^aiiie«  therefore,  necetearj  to  arrest  aonie  of  theoa 
aa  rioters.  These  the  bishop  of  B-— *  sent  for,  and  inquired 
of  them,  wktre  Whitefield  lived  ?  This  sarprised  bim  ;  for 
he  thought  his  ^  hou§e  pretitf  publU.^  This  bishop,  however, 
neither  knew  it,  nor  the  law  of  the  land ;  for  he  sent  him  a 
fr^ktbUUmi  although  the  chapel  was  duly  liceneed,  and  an^* 
oonsecrated. 

Whitefield  took  the  episcopal ''  ball  by  the  horns  at  ones ;" 
hot  with  the  greatest  courtesj.  He  began  by  teUing  the 
bishop,  **  I  thought  I  might  i$moc0itlf  preach  the  love  of  a 
orucified  Redeemer,— and,  for  His  sake,  loyalty  to  the  bast  of 
princes,  our  dread  soTereign  King  George,  without  penrng 
any  just  offence  to  Jew  or  gentiley^-much  less  to  aay  btidbop 
Of  overseer  of  the  church  of  God."  He  ended  by  telling  Ina 
lordship,  **  I  hope  you  will  aot  look  upon  iin»  cmUummey^  if  I 
persist  in  prosecuting  my  design,  till  I  am  more  partinilaity 
apprised  wherein  I  have  erred.  I  trust  the  irr^^laiity  I  am 
charged  with  (if  called  to  answer  for  it)  will  appear  juatifiable 
to  every  lover  o^EngUsk  liberty ;-— and,  what  is  mU  to  me,  be 
approved  at  the  a^ul  and  impartial  tribunal  of  the  great 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls/*  Whilst  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer to  this  letter,  Whitefield  took  up  the  case  o^  the  pecae- 
cuted  French  Protestants,  and  collected  jC80  for  them  at  the 
Tabernacle.  He  had  likewise  the  gratification  of  finding  that 
one  of  the  9uh$enher9  to  the  riots  had  been  anresled  by  the 
gospel  at  Long  Acre,  and  was  now  weeping  to  see  him*  A 
once  ^*  confirmed  deist,"  also,  had  become  '*  as  a  Httle  child*'' 

The  next  time  Whitefield  preached  in  Long  Acre,  ^  all 
was  hushed ; "  and  he  publicly  ascribed  the  peace  to  th» 
'bishop's  intervention.  It  was  only  a  pause  in  the  storm.  The 
rioters  contented  themselvea  with  msking  '*  odd  noises,"  in  an 
adjoining  house,  whilst  a  scafM  was  preparing  for  the  fiiH 
flourish  and  chorus  of  **  such  instruments  oSnJirwMtimi "  as 
^*  a  copper  furnace,  bells,  drums,  clappers,  marrow-bones,  and 
cleavers,  and  large  stones  of  a  pound  weight  to  break  the 
windows."  This  volley  was  planted  and  ^yed  off  against 
the  chapel,  in  the  yard  of  his  lordship's  overseer,  by  some  of 
his  lordship's  vestry  and  parishioners.  This  fact  Whitefield 
told  him  Utt  1 1^,  1 124 ;  and  added, "  C,  one  of  your  lord- 
ship's rekUians^  can  acquaint  you  with  many  more  particulars ; 
and  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  ride  to  C.'s  house,  you 
would  see  such  a  scaffold,  if  not  taken  down,  and  such  costly. 
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prepwatimw  for  a  noise  upon  it,  that  must  make  the  fan  of 
all  that  shall  hear  it  to  tingle.  I  have  only  one  favour  to  beg  of 
your  lordship,  that  you  will  send  to  the  gentlemen,  as  they  are 
your  parishioners,  and  desire  thera,  henceforward,  to  desist 
from  such  riotous  and  dangerous  proceedings."— ^*  Indeed, 
my  lord,  it  is  more  than  noise.  It  deserves  no  milder  a  name 
than  premeditated  rioting." 

His  lordship's  answer  to  these  appeals  seems  to  have  been 
respectAil  to  Whitefield,  but  useless  to  the  occasion.  He 
quoted  canons  instead  of  quelling  the  riots  ;  and  threw  doubta 
upon  the  lease  and  license  of  the  chapel,  instead  of  displacing 
the  overseer  of  the  parish.  He  had  admonished  some  of  the 
rioters,  whilst  they  merely  Mtrenadtd  the  congregation ;  but 
when  they  ^  sadly  wounded  "  some  of  the  hearers,  he  sailed 
out  of  the  difficulty  upon  a  raft  of  canonical  technicalities. 
But  he  mistook  his  man,  when  he  quoted  canons  and  Scrip* 
ture  to  stop  Whitefield  from  preaching  the  gospel.  He  told 
him  at  once,  that  the  former  were  mere  ^*  hruta  fidmma^^* 
which  ought  to  be  set  at  defiance,  like  the  wiihs  of  the  Philis- 
taies,  whenever  they  stood  in  the  way  of  *^  preaching  against 
sin,  the  pope,  and  the  devil."  That,  he  declared  he  would 
do,  at  all  hazards  of  pains  and  penalties.  And  as  to  the  apo0« 
toHcal  canon  against  trenching  on  another  man's  Kne  of  things, 
Whitefield  reminded  him  of  the  welcome  Philip  Henry  had 
frooft  the  vicar  at  Broad  Oaks,  to  **  throw  a  handful  of  seed," 
now  and  then  into  his  field  :  **  there  is  work  enough  for  us 
both ; "  ^  this,  I  humbly  conceive  is  the  case,  not  only  of  yow 
lofd^p*  but  of  every  minister's  parish  in  London,  and  erery 
bishop's  dioeess  in  England  " 

This  faithful  appeal  to  principle  and  conscience,  did  not  pre- 
vient  Whitefield  from  clearing  op  to  his  lordship  the  legal 
claims  of  the  chapel  to  protection.  It  had  been  regularly  li« 
eensed  in  the  Commons  for  a  dissenting  minister,  Barnard; 
and  the  certificate  was  in  the  hands  of  Cnlverwell.  To  these 
men  he  referred  the  bishop.  The  **  unhallowed  noises  "  went 
on,  however,  and  lives  were  endangered  by  the  stones  thrown 
in  at  the  windows;  one  of  which  nearly  struck  Whitefield  him« 
self.  He  now  felt  that  private  letters  were  merely  ekiid*$  play^ 
when  public  liberty  and  safety  were  thus  outraged ;  and  there* 
fore  he  apprized  the  bishop,  that  he  would  throw  the  whole 
.  affair  before  the  world.  His  lordship  thought  that  this  implied 
tlie  publication  of  he  letters ;  and  claimed  his  privilege  as  a 
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jieer,  to  prevent  it*  He  had  no  occasion.  WhitefieM  was  a 
gentleman,  as  well  as  a  Christian.  He  therefore  made  a 
final  appeal  to  the  bishop  for  protection,  and  told  him  he  woakl 
trouble  him  no  more. 

The  outrages  went  on,  and  became  so  flagrant,  that  proseeu' 
Han  seemed  inevitable,  and  was  contemplated.  When  the 
rioters  heard  of  this,  they  threatened  his  life.  One  man  went 
np  to  him  in  the  Tabernacle  pulpit;  and  others  sent  him  me- 
nacing letters,  '*  denouncing  a  certain,  sudden,  unavoidable 
Miroke  !  unless  he  desisted  from  preaching,  and  from  purni* 
ing  the  ofienders  by  law."  One  of  these  letters  he  sent  to 
the  government ;  who  at  once  oflered  a  reward  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's pardon  to  any  one  who  would  discover  the  writer. 
This  pleased  him,  of  course;  but  it  also  embarrassed  him. 
^  My  greatest  distress  is,"  he  said  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  **  to 
act  so  as  to  avoid  rashness  on  the  one  hand,  and  timidity  on 
the  other."  For  his  own  sake,  he  would  not  have  stirred  in 
it ;  but  viewing  it  as  **  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liber^/* 
he  wisely  let  the  law  take  its  course,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life  by  assassination.  The  preparations  for  bringing  the  omI* 
ter  into  the  King's  Bench  seem,  however,  to  have  sU^ped  dm 
eviL 

The  annojrances  at  Long  Acre  led  him  to  plan  Tottenham 
Court  chapel.  The  Sabbath  after  he  had  taken  the  ground^ 
he  obtained  nearly  £600  towards  the  buikling.  He  intesded 
to  put  it  under  the  protection  of  Ijady  Huntingdon  ;  but  found, 
•a  consulting  Doctors'  Commons,  that  ^no  nobleman  coaM 
license  a  chapel"  for  himself,  if  the  public  were  to  be  admitted 
to  it  It  was  begun  in  May.  and  opened  in  November,  17S6» 
and  licensed  **  as  the  other  houses  "  of  prayer. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  of  Tottenham  Court,  and  ehown 
himself  again  at  Long  Acre  to  the  enemy,  Whitefield  went  to 
Bristol,  but  not  to  rest ;  although  the  cares  and  labours  of  tbe 
winter  and  spring  had  nearly  wchu  out  both  his  strength  aad 
spirits.  Still  he  preached,  as  usual,  in  that  quarter,  and  tlwn 
returned  to  London,  '*  to  keep  Pen*eeo$t  at  Long  Acre ;  "  that 
no  one  might  suspect  him  of  having  been  ^*  frightened  away." 
Afler  visiting  Kent,  he  set  out  again  for  Scothmd,  preaching 
by  the  way  to  still  greater  audiences  than  ever.  At  Leeds  and 
York,  he  found  **roany  trophies  of  Redeeming  love,"  whidi 
had  been  won  at  former  visits.  Such  was  the  effect  of  two 
sermons  he  now  preached  at  BurstaU,  that «'  several  hundreda 
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fode  eiglit  miles"  with  him  in  .the  evening,  **  nMgiitg^  andl 
praising  God."     Let.  114d. 

At  Edinburgh,  Wiiitefield  received  more  than  his  usual  wel« 
come.  Politicians  now  thronged  to  hear  him,  and  the  news- 
]Nipers  lauded  him  for  his  spirit-stining  exposures  of ''  popish 
tyranny  and  arbitrary  power."  He  preached  twice  every  day 
in  the  Orphan  Hospital  Park,  and  blended,  with  almost  evwy 
sermon,  rousing  appeals  to  the  protestantism,  courage,  and 
loyalty  of  the  Scotch.  He  also  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor 
Highlanders  at  the  close  of  one  sermon,  and  collected  sixty 
pounds  for  them. 

On  his  way  back  to  London,  he  had  at  Leeds  what  he  calls 
^*the  ^eM  night;"  a  meeting  peculiarly  solemn  and  refresh- 
ing. After  it,  he  braced  his  nerves  by  a  tour  of  mauntain* 
preaching,  in  company  with  his  friend  Grimshaw.  But  it  was 
now  late  in  October,  and  as  he  found  **  these  cold  countries 
bringing  on  his  last  yearns  disorder,"  and  being,  (he  says  sig^ 
nificanUy,)  **  grown  very  prudent,"  he  came  to  London  to 
open  Tottenham  Qourt  chapeL  He  had,  however,  another  en> 
rand  to  London.  The  new  governor  of  Georgia  had  sent  for 
him  from  the  north,  to  consult  with  him  before  saihng.  He  met 
him,  and  was  so  much  delighted,  that  be  wrote  off  to  Bethesdai 
to  prepare  them  for  a  state  visit  *'  Waited  upon  his  Excel* 
lenoy,  and  gave  him  and  all  whom  he  pleases  to  bring,  an  invi^ 
vitation  to  Bethesda.  Dear  Mrs.  C.  will  make  proper  provi* 
sion."  This  was  not  all.  He  wanted  to  have  military  honours 
paid  to  the  governor.  *^  Have  you  persons  enough  to  exercise 
before  him  1  Can  they  receive  him  under  arms  1 "  TVhitei» 
field  was  thinking  of  his  intended  collxgs,  whilst  thus  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  governor. 

At  this  time  Cudworth,  (no  oiitmmiMm,  as  Moore  ignorantly 
calls  him  in  his  **  Life  of  Wesley,")  having  embroiled  Hervey 
with  Wesley,  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  what  he  calls,  **  Some 
Fundamental  Mistakes  in  Whitefield's  Sermons,"  and  as  Her- 
vey had  allowed  him  ^  to  put  out  and  put  in  "  whatever  he 
pleased  in  his  letters  to  Wesley,  he  seems  to  have  sought  his 
sanction  to  this  attack  on  Whitefield  also.  Mason  charged 
him  with  saying,  that  Hervey  ofiered  U>  preface  the  ptoiphlet. 
'*  This,"  Whitefield  wrote  to  Hervey,  '^  I  as  much  betieve,  as 
that  I  am  at  Rmnt.  Perhaps  he  was  wrong  !  The  pamphlet 
sustained  Hervey 's  own  theory  oi  appropriating  faith,  and  set 
MmrskaU  against  Whitefield ;  and  so  far  Hervey  may  have 
countenanced  /Cudworth,    who   was  now  the  champion  of 
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^  Theron  and  Aspasio.''  Hervey's  posthumouB  letters  do  not 
clear  up  this  fact  Indeed,  Cudworth  had  too  much  to  do 
with  their  publication  to  leave  any  light  on  the  subject !  It 
18,  however,  curious,  that,  from  ^s  time  there  is  no  letter 
of  Whitefieid  to  Hervey  that  I  can  find ;  nor  any  notice  in 
others,  of  Hervey's  death.  But  the  series  of  IVhitefield's  let- 
ters about  this  time,  is  veiy  incomplete.  He  was  now  preach- 
ingjifteen  times  a  week  in  London,  and  daily  occupied  with 
the  converts  caught  in  his  *'  Soul  Trap,"  as  some  Doctor 
designated  the  new  chapel.  He  welcomed  the  nickname,  and 
prayed  that  «'Whitefield's  Soul  Trap''  might  catch  many 
wanderers.  It  nearly  caught  poor  Shuter,  the  player.  He 
always  attended  at  this  time,  and  brought  many  with  him. 
Some  of  the  nobility  also  became  stated  hearers,  and  took 
seats  in  the  chapel. 

In  1757,  Whitefieid  planned  his  visit  to  Scotland  to  fall  at 
the  time  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  before  leaving  Lon- 
don, he  placed  the  scheme  of  his  college  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Halifax.  He  seems,  on  his  arrival,  to  have  attended  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Assembly ;  and  Gillies  says,  '^  Perhaps  a  hnif- 
dred  ministers  at  a  time  attended  his  sermons."  Thirty  of  the 
ministers  honoured  him  with  a  public  entertainment,  and  Lord 
Cathcart,  his  Majesty's  commissioner,  invited  him  to  his  own 
taUe.  This  was  wormwood  and  gall  to  the  high  churchmen. 
Some  of  them  had  the  insolence  to  remonstrate  with  Cathcart, 
on  the  impropriety  of  inviting  Whitefieid  to  meet  the  clergy  ! 
**  It  would  give  ofena ''  to  the  church,  they  said !  His  k>rd* 
ship  spumed  their  paltry  **  overture  with  indignation."  GiiHes. 
Whitefieid  preached,  he  says,  **}nsi  fifty  times,"  on  this  visit  i 
that  was  about  as  much  in  a  month,  as  some  of  these  clergy- 
men  did  in  a  year  I  Such  a  contrast  could  hardly  endear  has 
company  to  half-day  labourers. 

At  Glasgow,  Whitefieid  preached  in  the  Hi^  Church  yard 
with  equal  success,  and  collected  money  for  the  poor.  He 
then  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  stoned  (as  we  have  seen)  on 
Oxmantown  Green  ;  not,  he  says,  **  for  speaking  against  the 
papists  in  particular,  but  for  exciting  all  ranks  to  be  faithful  to 
King  Jesus,  and  to  our  dread  sovereign  King  George  ;  **  and 
because  he  prayed  for  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  the  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  he  found  hunting  for  souls  to  be  «*  delightful 
sport  when  the  heart  is  in  it"  The  well-known  Edwards  of 
Leeds  was  converted  under  the  sermon  at  Oxmantown  Green. 
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The  Irish  Liberty  Bojs  used  to  call  him  ^*  their  swaddling 
John." 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  found  that  the  governor  of 
Georgia  had  visited  Bethesda,  and  promised  to  communicate 
his  sentiments  to  Lord  Halifax,  **  concerning  its  being  enlarge 
ed  into  a  college  : "  but  the  pressure  of  public  affairs  deterred 
him  from  applying  to  the  government  There  were  bad  news 
from  America  **  about  the  fleet,"  and  therefore  he  kept  a  fast 
day  at  his  chapels. 

His  health  now  fruled  sadly.  He  was  brought  to  live  on 
the  **  short  allowance  of  preaching  but  once  a  day,  and  thrice 
on  the  Sunday ; "  very  short  allowance  for  kiml  Once,  how- 
ever, he  broke  through  the  restraint,  and  preached  three  times 
on  Uie  success  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  which,  he  sajrs^ 
^  somewhat  recovered  "  him,  after  he  had  been  for  a  week  at 
the  gates  of  the  grave  !  He  was  not  able  to  attempt  great  things 
this  winter.  Tottenham  Court,  was,  however,  his  Bethel^  as  he 
calls  it ;  and  as  it  was  then  surrounded  by  a  **  beautiful  piece 
of  ground,"  he  formed  the  plan  of  an  almshouse  for  twelve 
.*«gmlly  widows ; "  as  a  "  standing  monument  that  the  Metho- 
dists were  not  against  good  works."  This  charity  he  soon 
carried  into  effect  His  thoughts,  however,  were  not  coo* 
fined  to  home.  Although  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits 
by  weakness  and  want  of  rest,  he  watched  the  affairs  of  Prus- 
sia with  intense  interest,  and  assured  the  German  protestants, 
through  Professor  Franck,  that  **  we  looked  on  their  distress- 
es as  our  own." 

In  the  spring  of  1758,  he  went  into  the  west  of  England, 
and  visited  W^es ;  but  he  was  so  feeble,  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  drive  nor  ride  in  a  one-horse  chaise.  He  was  obliged 
to  give  it  up.  The  roads  shook  it,  and  it  shook  him  nearly  to 
pieces.  ^  Every  thing,"  he  says,  **  wearies  this  shattered 
bark  now ! "  A  friend  interfered,  and  purchased  a  **  close 
chaise"  for  him,  advancing  the  money  until  he  could  conve- 
niently repay  it.  He  felt  this  kindness  deeply,  because  by  no 
other  means  could  he  have  itinerated.  **I  would  not,"  he 
says,  **  lay  out  a  single  farthing  but  for  my  blessed  Master : 
but  it  is  inconceivable  what  I  have  undergone  these  three 
weeks.  /  never  was  so  before  !  Oh  for  a  hearse  to  carry  my 
weary  carcass  to  the  wished-for  grave  I "  During  all  this 
tour,  he  was  unable  to  sit  up  in  company  even  once ;  yet  he 
often  preached  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people,  and  made 
their  ''tears  flow  like  water  from  the  rock."    His  views  of 
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himself  at  this  time  were  more  than  uenally  hvmhie  ;  and  that 
is  sajing  a  great  deal,  to  those  who  have  read  his  letters  b^ 
fore  this  time.  He  said  to'  Lady  Huntingdon,  **  Oh,  I  am 
sick— «I  am  sick — sick  in  body ;  but  infinitely  more  so  in 
mind,  to  see  so  much  drots  in  my  soul.  Blessed  be  Crod, 
there  is  One  who  will  sit  as  a  refiner's  fire,  to  purify  the  sons 
of  LevL  I  write  out  of  the  6smui^bush.  Christ  is  therel 
Christ  is  there  I" 

In  the  summer  he  went  north  again  ;'but  was  often  ready  te 
turn  back,  through  extreme  weakness,  even  before  he  reach- 
ed Northampton.  There,  however,  he  **took  the  field  ** 
again.  Preaching  in  ^Buhop  Bmiyan's"  pulpit  at  Bedford, 
had  rallied  his  spirits.  My  eye  rests  at  this  moment  npon  a 
Iragment  of  that  hallowed  pnlpit ;  and  I  hardly  know  whether 
it  is  most  associated  in  my  mmd  with  Baaijfoji  in  his  strengtht 
or  with  Wkitefitid  in  his  weakness.  This  1  knou^— I  often 
•ee  them  both  leaning  over  it,  and  repovtn^  me  1 

This  year,  Whftefield  lost  by  death  some  of  his  eariiest  and 
<dearest  friends ;  Hervey,  President  Buir,  Oovemor  Belcher« 
tind  Jonathan  £dwards.  Their  death,  and  his  owA  dying  life, 
•made  him  long  ^  to  depart."  When  he  reached  EdinlMiff^ 
he  expected  death  after  "  every  sermon."  Tet  he  preached 
twice  a  day  in  general,  and  that  to  immense  auditories.  On 
•one  occasion  he  collected  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds  for 
4he  orphan  hospital.  He  also  preached  thanksgiving  ser- 
mons for  the  vietories  at  Grevelt,  Cape  Breton,  and  on  tfas 
defeat  of  the  Russians.  He  allowed  nothing  to  escape  hin 
•vmimproved.  The  raeti  came  on  at  Edinbuigh,  and  he  con- 
sented to  preach  to  the  people,  to  «*  run  the  race  set  before* 
tiiem. 

Well  might  he  say, «« This  preaching  is  a  »trm%gt  rentorn- 
tive."  Still,  it  did  restore  him.  He  was  unable  to  visit  pri- 
vate friends,  and  was  adjommmg  to  see  them  until  they  met 
in  heaven :  •«but,"  he  says,  ^  ii  $riU  net  do  !  "  His  health 
was,  in  fact,  improving  by  hard  labour.  He  therefore  went 
to  (rlasgow,  and  laboured  harder  than  ever.  **  i  am  put  out 
to  sea  again,"  he  said,  **  and  if  to  take  some  more  prizes^  I 
shall  rejoice."  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  took 
many  in  Scotland  on  this  occasion.  One  thing  which  gave 
him  additional  influence  amongst  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  was 
the  zeal  with  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Highland 
families,  whose  fathers  were  serving  the  king  in  America. 

Whitefield  never,  perhaps,  was  more  weranM  than  now  in 
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parting  from  his  friends.  He  called  the  day  of  his  farewell  to 
Scotland,  the  ''  execution  day  ;  **  not,  however,  that  he  despair- 
ed of  seeing  it  again  ;  but  that  his  friends  were  like  Paul's  at 
Miletus.  In  fact,  he  was  almost  himself  again,  for  a  little^ 
when  he  got  into  Yorkshire.  Then,  the  idea  of  winter-quar- 
ters was  as  painful  as  ever.  He  resolved,  that  nothing  but 
**  change  of  weather  should  drive  "  him  into  them.  He  could 
not  help  feeling,  however,  that  he  must  soon  retire  from  the 
fields ;  and,  therefore,  he  prayed,  '*  Lord,  prepare  me  for 
winter  trials :  they  are  preparatives  for  an  eternal  summer.'' 

In  1750,  Whitefield  had  the  satisfaction  to  clear  off  all  his 
debts  for  the  orphan-house.  **Bethesda's  God,"  he  said, 
**  lives  for  ever,  and  is  faithful  and  all-sufficient.*'  He,  there- 
fore, wished  much  to  visit  America ;  but  he  could  not  find 
supplies  to  relieve  him  from  his  chapels  in  London.  This 
pained  him.  **  Strange !"  he  says,  **  that  nobody  will  relieve 
me,  that  I  may  once  more  flee  to  America."  No  one  did, 
and  he  returned  to  Scotland.  He  became  fat  by  the  way, 
and  his  friends  congratulated  him  on  the  prospect  of  a  new 
lease  of  life  ;  but  he  did  not  flatter  himself  on  becoming  cor- 

{tulent :  *«  so  did  Darracott  a  little  before  he  died,"  he  said. 
t  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  paintings  of  Whitefield  multi- 
J  lied  at  this  time.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  because  his 
riends  could  not  but  feel  that  his  life  was  precarious.  Still, 
these  portraits  convey  no  idea  of  the  man  who  awed  the  mul- 
titude in  Moorfields,  and  electrified  the  nobility  at  Lady 
Huntingdon's.  Some  of  them,  especially  Nathaniel  Hone's, 
are  faithful  likenesses  of  Whitefield,  when  disease  made  him 
corpulent ;  and  thus  they  are  the  Whitefield  our  grandfathers 
knew :  but  not  the  Whitefield  of  their  fathers.  I  defy  any 
one  to  associate  the  emotions  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  world 
with  the  pursy  parson  of  these  figures  ;-— all  of  them  ^  bom 
out  of  due  season  I "  Whitefield  was  **  slender  in  person," 
until  he  began  to  sink  in  strength.  Indeed,  were  there  not 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Jirst  portrait  of  him  was  transmut- 
ed by  the  trade  into  a  Hervey^  when  **  Theron  and  Aspasio  " 
became  popular,  I  should  have  made  it  the  frontispiece  to  this 
▼olume.  it,  and  the  one  I  have  adopted  as  the  medium  be- 
tween the  first  and  last,  are  the  portraits  which  Whitefield 
himself  presented  to  his  friends.  In  regard  to  the  others  he 
said,  he  should  hate  himself,  if  he  were  *'  the  lotcr-looking 
creature"  they  represented  him  to  be.  Jay's  Life  of 
Winter. 
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I  mentioQ  this  here,  became  on  his  visit  to  £dinbiir]g^  thai 
▼ear,  (I  think,)  the  governors  of  the  orphan  hospital  had  hiB 
likeness  taken,  and  hung  up  in  the  hall,  as  a  mark  of  their  re- 
spect and  gratitude  to  him,  for  the  collections  he  made  for  the 
charity.  On  this  occasion,  he  collected  £215  for  the  orphan 
hospital. 

What  was  thought  of  his  poiitical  influence,  at  this  time, 
may  be  best  told,  perhaps,  in  the  language  of  the  newspapers. 
One  of  them  says,  '«The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefiield  has  been 
preaching  h^re  and  at  Glasgow.  He  has  preached  nearly  a 
hmdred  times ;  and  yet  his  congregations  were  always  in- 
creasing. Whatever  tins  be  owing  to— every  body  must 
judge  for  themselves :  but  it  is  certain  that  he  continually  ex* 
erted  all  his  rhetoric  in  stirring  up  zeal  for  his  God,  his  king, 
and  his  country,  in  this  time  of  danger ;  and  he  seemed  parti- 
cularly pleased,  as  were  thousands  more,  that  he  had  an  op* 
portunity  of  preaching  a  thanksgiving  sermon  lo  a  most 
thronged  auditory,  on  account  of  the  glorious  victoiy  lately 
vouchsafed  to  Prince  Ferdinand  over  the  French.  Edimm 
Aug.  1759. 

During  this  visit  to  the  north,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  de» 
monstrating  his  disinterestedness.  A  Miss  Hunter,  **a  youi^ 
lady  of  considerable  fortune,  made  a  full  offer  of  her  estate, 
both  money  and  lands,  amounting  to  about  £7000. ''  This 
gift  he  promptly  refused.  Even  when  it  was  offered,  not  foe 
his  own  use,  but  for  his  orphan-house,  he  **  absolutely  refus* 
ed  "  it  Gillies  says,  he  himself  had  the  facts  "  from  un- 
doubted authority.''  There  is  a  similar  anecdote  of  Wesley, 
and  it  is  equally  authentic.  Indeed,  they  resembled  eacA 
other  very  much  in  their  disinterestedness ;  and  left  all  their 
enemies  as  silent  on  this  subject,  as  Wesley  did  the  Cumber- 
land guide,  who  asked  him,  what  he  wuide  a  year  by  so  many 
preachings  ? 

Whitefield  was  not  much  pleased  with  the  state  of  religion 
in  Scotland,  on  tUs  visit.  "It  is  a  dead  time  indeed,'' here, 
he  says ;  "  little  or  no  stirring  among  the  dry  bones.  I 
preach — and  people  flock — as  usual :  but^  Scotland  is  not 
London.  The  Redeemer  is  doing  wonders  there.  Every 
post  brings  fresh  good  news."  He  solved  this  difierence  to 
himself  by  saying,  "  God's  Spirit  blows  when  and  where  it 
listeth ; "  forgetting  that  his  own  spirit  was  a  little  too  politi- 
cal, at  the  time.  He  did  not  suspect  this ;  but  he  felt  that 
the  **•  languor  ^^  of  the  north  was  infectious,  and  hastened  back 
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to  LoDdoa,  lest  it  shoiild  *«  take  hold"  on  his  own  *«  alreadf 
too  languid  heart." 

Mach  of  this  languor  arose  from  sudden  corpulency.  That 
broke  in  upon  him,  he  says,  ^  like  an  armed  man."  Labout 
eould  not  keep  it  down,  nor  abstinence  check  it.  This  both 
pained  and  alarmed  him.  ^  I  dread  a  corpulent  body.  Oh 
that  my  heart  may  not  wax  gross  at  the  same  time  I  I  would 
lain  not  flag ;  but  rather  begin  te  begin  in  the  UUUr  stages  of 
my  road."  In  this  spirit  Iw  entered  upon  his  winter  cam* 
paign  in  London ;  during  which,  he  edited  a  new  edition  of 
Samuel  Clarke's  Bible,  which,  next  to  ^  holy  Henry's,"  was 
his  favourite  Commentary.  It  well  deserved  to  be  so.  It 
had  the  joint  sanction  of  Owen,  Basrter,  Bates,  and  Howe* 
Calamy  says,  that  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  church  fd 
England  also  used  it,  and  that  **  one  of  the  highest  rank  re* 
commended  it  to  young  divines  at  their  ordination." 

The  care  and  commendation  bestowed  on  Clarke's  Com- 
mentary, by  Whitefield,  and  the  heartiness  with  which  ha 
identified  himself  in  the  preface,  as  ^  a  small  cedar,"  with  **  the 
tall  cedars  of  our  Lebanon,"  conciliated  die  dissenters.  I 
meany-^cy  now  saw  that  he  had  **one  faith"  with  thein* 
selves  and  their  fathers :  and  thus  dieir  fears  of  novelty  and 
fiuuUicism  were  allayed.  They  now  began  to  read  and  hear 
him  hj  the  light  of  a  Bartkohmew  candlestick..  This,  and 
the  intimacy  he  had  formed  with  Dr.  Gifibrd,  whilst  vctemoA' 
alizing.  government  on  behalf  of  reUgious  liberty  in  Ireland^ 

Se  him  his  Jirsi  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  reguhnr 
lenters ;  and  it  became  a  strong  hold,  and  is  likely  to  btt 
kstin|^  The  manner  in  which  it  became  slrM^,  is  interest* 
ing.  W  hitefield  made  no  advances  to  the  dissenters,  nor  they 
to  him.  He  was  no  dissenter  in  theory;  and,  in  practice,  ho 
set  Lady  Huntingdon  against  all  proposals  for  dissenting  cha* 
pels.  But  he  did  not  set  his  eonmrU  against  dissent  They 
were  numerous  in  all  quarters  of  England ;  and  thus  many  of 
them  became  hu  ^  epistles  "  in  dissenting  churches :  for,  hav* 
ing  to  apply  for  sacramental  fellowship,  to  pastors  iHio  exa» 
mined  both  the  creed  and  experience,  as  well  as  the  moral 
character,  of  communicants,  they  revealed  Whitefield's  prin- 
ciples wl^  stating  their  own ;  and  thus  brought  home  to  the 
orthodox  pastors  and  churches  the  (act,  that  6^  had  delighted 
to  honour  Whitefield  beyond  all  men.  This  truth  had  the ^brcs 
of  truth,  amongst  all  the  evangeUcal  nonHMmformists.  Their 
churches  were  strengthened,  and  their  hearU  cheered,  by  te 
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ihiits  of  his  ministiy.  The  consequence  has  been,  that,  for 
half  a  century,  his  name  has  been  associated  and  enshnned 
with  the  names  of  their  real  fathers,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
them.  No  one  would  call  him  a  dissenter ;  bat  all  pious  dis- 
senters fed  that  he  belonged  to  them :  so  much  ascendency 
has  love  to  the  image  of  Christ,  above  party  zeal,  in  their 
churches  !  And  this  feeling  is  the  same  towards  the  caihMc 
stars  of  the  establishment.     It  is  not  dissenters  who  distin- 

Siah,  because  of  rituaU^  between  Owen  and  Hu^^es,  of  the 
ble  Society;  Carey  and  Heber,  of  India;  Wilberforce  and 
Philip,  of  Africa ;  Simeon  of  Cambridge  and  Morrison  of 
China.  The  church  herself,  being  the  judge,  must  allow,  that 
her  best  ministers  never  live  unloved,  nor  die  unwept,  by  the 
evangelical  dissenters.  What  bishop,  who  loves  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  is  not  as  much  loved  for  the  truth's  sake,  bj 
pious  non-conformists,  as  by  pious  churchmen  t 

In  the  spring  of  1760,  Whitefield  enlarged  his  new  chapel, 
and  celebrated  the  event  by  collecting  upwards  of  £400  for 
the  Prussian  Protestants,  who  had  been  stripped  and  peeled 
by  the  Russians  at  Costein  and  Niewmark.  Two  hundred 
of  this  sum  he  remitted  to  Franck  ;  and  part  of  it  he  kepCt 
until  he  should  hear  "  from  the  Professor  himself,"  how  it 
could  be  best  applied.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  aa 
Gillies  says,  that  Whitefield  receiv^  the  thanks  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  for  this  act  And  yet  this  was  the  time  chosen  by  the 
London  stage,  to  caricature  and  insult  him !  I  wiU  not  con- 
descend to  cluiracterize  *^The  Minor."  It  is  enough  to  say* 
Aat  it  was  written  by  the  miscreant  Foote.  He  had  mimick- 
ed White6eld,  and  been  applauded  for  it  by  the  Long  Acre 
rioters ;  and,  therefore,  Drury  Lane  employed  him  to  bring 
out  ^  The  Minor."  Madan  remonstrated  with  Garrick  against 
d»e  outrage;  but  in  vain.  The  fact  is,  **Whitefield'8  Soul 
Trap  "  was  thinning  old  Druiy.  The  experiment  was  tried 
at  Edinburgh  also,  to  counteract  his  influence  there.  Bat 
there  it  failed.  On  the  second  night  of  the  performance,  onJy 
ten  women  were  present.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  prin* 
cipal  clergyman  denounced  the  outrage  on  truth  and  decencj. 
'^ilow  base  and  ungrateful,"  said  fiaines,  *'  is  such  treatment 
of  the  dead !  (Whitefield  was  then  dead  ;)•— and  that  too,  so 
very  nigh  to  a  family  of  orphans,  the  records  of  whose  hospi- 
tal will  transmit  Mr.  Whitefield's  name  to  posterity  with  hoiH 
our,  when  the  memory  of  others  will  rot"  The  ^Jti^fpotriit^ 
by  Isaac  Bickersteth,  was  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind. 
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Cantwell  was  intended  to  borlesque  Wbitefield*  If  Qeofg^ 
lY.  did  not  know  this,  when  he  commanded  die  eomedj,  and 
**  roared  and  rolled  with  immoderate  laughter/'  at  listen  in 
Mawworm,  the  public  knew  it.  Preface  to  Cwnberland'e 
edition.  The  play,  bowevertCan  neither  be  acted  nor  publishi 
ed  now,  without  disclaiming,  as  **an  absard  notion,  thai 
Cantwell  was  intended  for  Mr.  Whitefield, — ^that  elmiuentt 
pious,  though  eccentric  man.''  This  sounds  well :  but  the 
critic  forgot,  that  both  his  author  and  himself  connect  Cant* 
well  and  Mawworm  with  the  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham 
Court.  Whitefield  himself  cared  very  little  about  the  attacks 
of  the  theatre.  When  thej  began,  he  merely  said,  **  Satan  is 
angrj.    All  hail  such  contempt ! " 

nis  autumnal  tour  in  Torkshire  this  year  brought  on  a 
severe  cold,  which  hung  upon  him  through  the  winter.  At 
times  he  was  unable  to  write  a  letter.  But  a  destructiTe  fire 
at  Boston,  and  the  increaains  distress  of  the  German  Protes> 
tants,  roused  him,  and  he  cdJected  for  them  in  one  day  neariy 
£600  in  his  own  chapels.  The  efibrt  was  too  much  for  tus 
strengdi.  Gillies  says,  ^  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  so  thai 
in  April  1761,  he  was  brought  to  the  sates  of  death.''  One 
cause  of  this  was  that  he  was  much  ekaken^  althouj^  not  much 
hurt,  on  ^journey  from  Bristol,  whilst  thus  weak.  He  was  re* 
turning  ^^post^hasle  "  to  London,  and  once  the  chaise  was  orer* 
turned,  and  once  he  had  to  leap  out  **  though  going  very  fast** 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  Berridge  of  Everton  came 
to  his  help :  no  acquisition,  if  Dr.  Southey  be  the  judjRe.  He 
says, ««  Berridge  was  buffoon  as  well  as  fanatic."  The  late 
Simeon  of  Cambridge  did  not  think  so,  when  he  preached  Us 
funeral  sermon.  CUre  Hall  did  not  think  him  either,  when 
it  presented  him  to  the  vicaraffe  of  Everton.  What  is  meant 
by  his  haying  been  *Mately  Moderaiar  of  Cambridge,"  (as 
Whitefiifld  cidls  him,)  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  office  is  suioly 
proo^  that  the  olBcer  was  neither  buffoon  nor  fanatic.  One 
thing  I  do  know; — that  the  memory  of  Benridge  is  fragrani 
throughout  and  around  Cambridgeshire.  Tluit  would  haye 
been  a  dark  district  but  for  him,  until  Simeon  arose,  so  fiir  as 
the  church  was  concerned.  Even  the  dissenters  in  that  quant 
ter  owe  much  of  their  increase  and  energy  to  the  influei|ce  of 
Berridge.  I,  who  care  nothing  about  either  church  or  dissent, 
any  further  than  they  care  for  the  $anU  of  men,  and  the  mpre^ 
macy  of  Christ,  shall  never  forget  the  churobes  or  the  chapels 
which  owed  to  him— ^the  former,  their  possession  of  tl|e  ^Iq-. 
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nous  gOBpel ;  and  the  latter^  tbeir  origin  and  the  goepel  foo. 
I  traced  both  with  equal  patience,  and  remember  them  with 
equal  pleasure. 

I  am  not  evading  the  charge  of  baffoonerj,  which  Southej 
has  advanced.  Berridge  was  such  another  wag  as  Bowlaod 
Hill.  He  was  not,  however,  such  a  bufibon  as  South,  nor 
such  a  punster  as  Dr.  Donne,  nor  such  a  satirist  as  Laving- 
ton.  His  wit  never  wounded  a  penitent,  nor  bardeoed  a  sin- 
ner. It  disturbed  many  a  solemn  drone,  and  mortified  the 
self-righteous;  but  it  never  intimidated  the  humble,  nor  led  (he 
weak,  to  confound  Methodism  with  hypocrisy.  It  was,  indeed, 
unmerciful  to  Arminianism,  and  thus  unjust  to  Wesley.  There 
I  loathe  as  well  as  lament  it.  It  is  not  so  inexplicable,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  unpardonable.  Fletcher  and  Weslej  libelled 
Calvinism,  as  heartily  as  Berridge  and  Toplady  caricatured 
Arminianism.  The  style  differs^— but  the  xinfg  is  the 
same.  The  **  Mr.  Fry-bahe  "  of  the  Arroinian  Magazine  is 
just  as  vile  and  vulgar  a  caricature,  as  the  **  old  Fox  ^  of  ths 
Gospel  Magazine.     Fletcher's  Royal  Proclamation,  of  ^  free 

Snce  and  free  wraihj"  dated  from  Geneva,  and  signed  by  his 
ajesty's  secretaries  for  the  ^^predesiinarian  department,* 
Calvin,  Crisp,  and  Rowland  Hill,  is  quite  as  indefensible  as 
Toplady's  genealogy  of  atheism.  Indeed,  they  are  equally 
disgraceful.  Apart,  however,  from  its  occasional  personali- 
ties, the  wit  of  Berridge,  as  a  preacher,  deserves  all  the  benefit 
of  Southey's  generous  concessions  on  Whitefield*s  occasional 
playfulness  *-~^*  Minds  of  a  certain  power  will  sometimes  ex- 
press their  strongest  feelings  with  a  levity  at  winch  farmaHsis 
are  shocked,  and  which  diM  men  are  wholly  unable  to  under- 
stand. But  language  which,  when  coldly  repeated,  might  seem 
to  border  upon  irreverence  and  burlesque,  has  its  effect  in  popu- 
lar preaching,  when  the  intention  of  the  speaker  is  perfectly 
understood :  it  is  suited  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
it  is  felt  by  them  when  better  things  would  have  produced 
no  impression,  and  it  is  borne  away  when  wiser  argumeoCs 
would  have  been  forgotten."     Southey^s  Wesley. 

Berridge's  was  just  a  mind  of  this  ''  certain  "  order.  Few 
men  had  more  right  to  say  to  those  who  did  not  understand 
his  vein, — had  you  been  bom  a  wit,  you  must  have  borne  with 
it  He  was  constitutionally  mercurial^  and  his  perfect  scholar- 
ship as  a  clasMie^  enabled  him  to  give  point  to  piquant 
thoughts :  for  he  was  equally  familiiu'  with  Aristotelian  and 
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Aristophanic  Greek  ;  and  there  will  be  some  buffoonery  when- 
erer  the  latter  is  understood.     He  did  not,  however, 

"  Woo  a  grin  where  he  should  win  a  soul." 

He  often  caused  a  smile,  that  he  might  create  a  tear  :  a  haz« 
ardous,  if  not  an  unwarrantable,  experiment  in  the  pulpit. 
Rowland  HiU  pflen  ventured  upon  it ;  but  he  did  not  approve 
of  it.  Indeed,  he  was  often  surprised  as  well  as  grieved,  that 
he  had  created  a  laugh.  He  did  not  suspect  that  many  of  his 
phrases  were  ludicrous.  I  recollect  once,  when  travelling 
with  him,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  certain  sallies  I  had 
heard  ascribed  to  him.  He  denied  the  whole  of  them ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  told  me  some  that  "  were  true,''  which  to 
my  Scotch  taste,  were  even  more  extravagant  than  those  he 
disclaimed.  But  enough  of  this  :  had  Berridge  been  either 
fanatic  or  buffoon,  Whitefield  would  not  have  called  him  **  aa 
angel  of  the  churches  indeed,"  much  less  employed  him  as  his 
own  substitute  at  Tottenham  Court,  where  so  many  persons 
of  both  rank  and  talent  attended. 

At  this  time,  Whitefield  wished  much  to  go  into  Scotland 
again  ;  not  that  he  had  much  hope  of  recovery,  but  he  thought 
that  a  **  desirable  place  to  go  to  heaven  from."  He  was  not 
able  to  undertake  the  journey ;  he  therefore  tried  the  effect 
of  bathing  at  Plymouth,  and  then  of  the  air  at  Bristol.  These 
recruited  him  a  Uttle,  and  **  stirred  up  an  ambition  to  be  em- 
ployed again;"  but  his  first  sermon,  on  his  return  to  London* 
threw  him  back.  He  became  exceedingly  nervous  ;  a  kind 
of  suffering  to  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  stranger.  Alas  ! 
how  many,  like  myself,  will  see  unutterable  emphasis  in 
his  simple  account  of  this : — '*  I  now  know  what  nervous  dis- 
orders are  I  "  Happy  those  who  can  say  with  him,  **  Blessed 
be  God !  they  were  contracted  in  His  service  ;  and  I  do  not 
repent ! " 

In  the  autumn  he  went  into  Torkshire,  by  gentle  stages ; 
not  preaching,  but  **  travelling  in  order  to  preach ;  "  and  his 
Torkshire  friends  were  considerate  enough  not  to  tempt  him 
into  the  pulpit  often.  By  the  end  of  October,  therefore,  he 
could  bear  to  ride  ''  sixty  miles  a  day  in  a  post-chaise,  quite 
well."  On  reaching  Edinburgh,  however,  he  became  much 
worse.  Silence,  *'  the  bitter  cup  of  continued  silence,"  as  he 
calls  the  medical  prohibition  against  preaching,  was  now 
forced  upon  him ;  but  with  the  assurance*  from  four  of  the 
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principAl  physicians  of  the  city,  that  it  would  recoyer  him. 
Accordingly  he  drunk  it  for  a  month,  and  then  preached  once 
on  new-year's  day.  This  encouraged  him.  His  nerves  also 
began  to  brace  again,  by  riding  ;  although  he  fell  off  one  day, 
and  pitched  on  his  head.  He  merely  says  of  this  accident, 
**I  had  a  violent  fall  upon  my  head  ;  but  was  neither  surprised 
nor  hurt." 

Having  thus  preached  once  without  injury,  and  not  being 
interdict^  from  preaching  again,— in  a  week  after,  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  caught  at  the  prospect  of  resuming  his  **  deli|^tfiil 
work,"  with  rapture.  «'  Who  knows-*who  knows  ?  "  he  ex- 
claims, **  I  may  again  see  Plymouth ! "  He  was  able  to  return 
to  London,  and  his  first  work  there  was  to  read  aU  his  letters 
from  the  German  Protestants,  and  to  consult  with  Ziegenha- 
can  for  their  further  relief.  But  whilst  planning  for  that,  he 
had  to  bestir  himself  again  for  Georgia.  One  of  his  agents 
had  drawn  upon  him,  and  he  was  now  pennyless,  and  veiy  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  begging.  *'  How  could  you,"  he  says  to 
the  agent,  **  draw  on  mt  for  so  brge  a  sum  as  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  pounds  t  Lord,  help  me."  The  Bristol  ftiends 
had  not  collected  for  the  German  suflerers,  and  he  carried 
his  case  there.  Its  urgency  roused  him,  and  he  preached 
four  or  five  times  a  week  «« without  hurt,"  and  with  great  sue- 
cess.  This  wound  up  his  spirit  to  its  old  pitch,  and  M  him 
to  look  at  the  JUkU  again,  as  his  proper  sphere.  ^  How 
gladly,"  he  exclaims,  **  would  I  bid  adieu  to  ceiled  hovaes 
and  vaulted  roofs  t  Mounts  are  the  best  pulpits,  and  the 
heavens  the  best  sounding-boards.  Oh  for  power  equal  to 
my  will !  I  would  fly  from  pole  to  pole,  publishmg  the  glo- 
rious gospel." 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  was  soon  overcome  bj  cares 
and  labour,  and  obliged  to  spend  the  month  of  June  in  Holland, 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  dog-ilays  at  home*  Hie 
visit  had  the  desired  effect.  AU  lus  "old  times  revived 
again,"  on  his  return  to  England.  But  nctr  troubles  awaited 
him.  Travelling  was  essential  to  his  health,  and  injuriouB  to 
his  chapels  :  he  had,  therefore,  to  devolve  the  management  of 
them  upon  trustees,  and  to  make  the  best  arrangements  he 
eould  for  their  supply.  This  he  accomplished  with  great 
difficulty,  and  then  stiurted  for  Scotland  ;  intending  to  sail  from 
Greenock  to  Virginia. 

On  his  way  to  the  north,  he  vrrote,  in  the  intervals  of  puMio 
labour,  his  answer  to  Warburton's  attack  on  JiethodiMii :— « 
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an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter,  ^*  Whitefield 
and  the  Bishops."  He  intended  it  to  be,  in  the  event  of  his 
not  seeing  England  again,  *'  a  parting  testimony  for  the  good 
old  puritans  and  the  free-grace  dissenters ;  "  because  the 
bishop  "  had  sadly  maligned  them."  At  Edinburgh  he  soon 
broke  down  again,  and  had  to  drink  anew  the  bitter  cup  of  si- 
lence for  six  weeks.  It  restored  him,  however,  ^and  he  went 
in  "  brisk  spirits  "  to  embark  for  America* 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

WHITBFIBL0'8    I1IFLI7BNCB    IN    AXBBIGA. 
SBCOND  PABT. 

In  June,  1763,  Whitefield  sailed  from  Scotland  for  Rapa- 
nach,  in  Yimnia.  The  voyage  waB  pleasant,  but  tedious^ 
He  was  iweh>e  weeks  on  the  passage  ;  but  it  did  him  good. 
The  length  of  time  wore  out  the  painful  impressions  which 
had  been  created  bj  his  solicitude  for  the  Tabernacle  and 
Tottenham  Court  The  order  and  harmony  on  board,  also 
added  to  the  bracing  and  tranquillizing  effect  of  the  voyage. 
^  1  enjoyed,"  he  says,  **  that  quietness  which  I  have  in  vain 
sought  after  for  some  jrears  on  shore."  He  had  sailed  **  wilh 
but  litUe  hopes  of  further  public  usefulness,"  owing  to  his 
OMikma :  but  af^er  being  six  weeks  at  sea,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "  Who  knows  but  our  latter  end  may  yet  inoreaae  1 " 
He  was,  however,  afraid  of  presuming,  and  added— ^*  If  not 
in  public  usefulness.  Lord  Jesus,  let  it  be  in  heart-holiness  I 
I  know  who  says,  Amen.     I  add.  Amen  and  Amen." 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  many  Christian  friends,  of  whom 
he  had  ^  never  heard  before,"  waiting  to  welcome  him.  They 
were  the  fruits  of  his  former  visit  to  Virginia;  and  the  more 
welcome  to  him,  because  he  was  not  very  sure  that  he  had 
won  any  souls  upon  the  vojrage.  It  was  with  great  difficulty, 
however,  that  he  preached  to  them;  his  breathing  was  so 
bad,  although  his  general  health  was  better.  At  Philadelphia, 
also,  a  still  higher  gratification  awaited  him :  not  less  than 
**  forty  new-creature  ministers,  of  various  denominadons," 
visited  him ;  some  of  them  **  young  and  bright  witnesses  "  for 
Christ.  He  heard,  also,  that  sixteen  students  had  been  con- 
verted last  year,  at  New  Jersey  college.  This  was  medicine 
to  him  for  every  thing  but  his  asthma ;  and  even  that  he  tried 
to  forget ;  for  now  the  Lutherans  in  Philadelphia  thronged  to 
hear  the  friend  of  the  German  protestants.  Accordingly,  he 
preached  twice  a  week,  and  with  ^*  remarkable "  success 
amongst  all  ranks. 
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He  wanted  much  to  go  to  Georgia ;  but  the  phjmciaiw  ab« 
•olutelj  prohibited  hinif  until  he  should  gain  strength*  He 
therefore  went  to  New  Jersey  college,  to  fan  the  flame  he 
had  kindled  amongst  the  students ;  and  had  **  four  sweet  sea* 
sons  "^  there,  which  resembled  old  times.  His  spirits  rose 
at  the  sight  of  the  yayng  soldiers*  who  were  to  fight  when  he 
fell.  Thus  cheered  he  went  on  to  New-Tork*  It  was  now 
winter;  and  "  cold  weather  and  a  warm  heart"  always  suited 
him  best.  He  therefore  was  able  to  preach  thrice  a  week* 
for  seven  weeks.  **  Such  a  flocking  of  all  ranks,"  he  says, 
**  I  never  saw  before  at  New- York."  This  flocking  was  not 
confined  to  the  sanctuary.  Many  of  the  most  respectable 
gentlemen  and  merchants  went  home  with  him  after  his  ser- 
monst  to  *'  hear  something  more  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.'' 
Such  was  his  influence  as  a  philanthropist  also,  that,  althoud^ 
prejudices  ran  high  against  the  Indians,  because  of  a  threat- 
ened insurrection  in  the  south,  he  collected  £120  for  the  In- 
dian school  at  Lebanon*  This,  with  the  numerous  conver* 
aions  under  his  sermons,  made  him  say,  **  We  are  trying  to 
echo  back  from  America  the  Geig^wmiami  "  of  Wales.  Thus 
be  found  **  New-Tork  new  Tork  indeed  "  to  him. 

Soon  after,  he  visited  the  Indian  school  at  Lebanon^  then 
under  Dr.  Wheelock.  The  sight  of  this  ^  promising  nursery 
for  future  missionaries,"  inspired  him.  All  bis  old  plans  for 
its  extension  expanded.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  a  full 
comparison  of  dates,  that  he  arranged  on  the  spot  with  WheeU 
ook  or  Whitaker,  the  mission  of  Occum  to  Britain,  on  behalf . 
of  the  Indian  seminary.  It  was  certainly  Whitefleld's  plana 
and  pledges  which  brought  Whitaker  and  Occum  here ;  and 
it  was  his  influence  which  won  Lord  Dartmouth  to  be  the 
patron  of  the  college  at  Hanover,  which  Wheelock  very 
properly  called  **  Dartmoulh."  But  this  subject  will  come 
up  again. 

In  1764,  Whitefield  came  to  Boston,  and  was  *^  received 
with  the  usual  warmth  of  afiection."  Again  he  saw  there 
**  the  Redeemer's  statefy  steps  in  the  great  congregation." 
Small-pox  were,  however,  raging  so  in  the  city,  that  be  deem« 
ed  it  prudent  to  move  about  in  the  adjacent  towns.  The 
Bostooians  bore  with  this  for  some  weeks ;  but  when  they 
heard  that  he  was  likely  to'  slip  off*  to  the  south,  they  brought 
him  back  by  force.  **  They  sent,"  he  says,  "  a  gospel  hue- 
and-cry  after  me,  and  really  brought  me  back."  It  was  not 
ao  much  to  their  credit,  that  they  **  begged  earnestly  for  a  sis 
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o'clock  moraing  lecture^''  when  th^j  got  him  back.  He  i 
to  have  been  unabFe  to  comply  with  their  cruel  request :  but 
he  declined  with  reluctance.  He  preached  for  them«  how- 
ever, thrice  a  week  for  some  time;  and  such  was  the  namber 
of  converts  discovered  afler  his  farewell  sermon,  that  his 
fiiends  actually  proposed  to  send  after  him  a  book,  fuU  of 
names  of  the  multitude  who  were  clamorous  for  his  retnm, 
although  he  was  fleeing  for  his  life*  The  heat  alone  had 
compelled  him  to  leave.  It  was  now  summer,  and  he  begaii 
to  sink  again.  What  could  he  do  but  fly  1  The  good  Bos- 
tonians  assured  him,  that  their  summers  had  lately  become 
much  eookr  than  formerly,  and  that  he  might  safely  risk  their 
dog-days  now !  He  tried  to  believe  them,  until  he  had  hardly 
hreatk  enough  to  say  farewell.  His  parting  with  them  tried 
him  much.  *'  It  has  been  heart-breaking,"  he  says,  ^  I  can- 
not »tand  it!"  They  acted  more  considerately  when  his 
visit  commenced.  Then,  *'  at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  it  was  uoaiiH 
mously  voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  town  be  given  to  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield,  for  his  charitable  care  and  pains  in  col- 
lecting a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  Great  Britain,  lor  the 
distressed  sufierers  by  the  great  Are  in  Boston,  1760.  A  re- 
spectable committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr.  White- 
field,  to  inform  him  of  the  vote,  and  present  him  with  a  copy 
thereof."     Bo$Um  OazetU,  February,  1764. 

Urgency,  like  that  at  Boston,  was  employed  with  him  at 
New  Haven  college.  He  had  preached  to  the  students,  and 
taken  his  leave ;  but  such  was  the  impression,  that  they  sent 
the  president  after  him,  to  entreat  for  another  **  quarier  of  an 
hour's  exhortation."  He  complied,  of  course :  and  the  eflect 
was,  what  he  called,  ^  the  crown  of  the  expedition."  Leitere. 
He  spent  the  summer  in  and  around  New-Tork,  widiout  sQf> 
fering  much  from  the  heat  Often,  a  kandrtd  carriages  might 
be  seen  in  the  streets,  around  whatever  chapel  he  preached 
in.  This  pleased  him  :  but  twice  he  got  into  the  fields  again ; 
and  then  he  exclaims,  ^  We  sat  under  the  Redeemer's  shadow 
with  great  delight" 

In  September,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  again ;  and  the 
effect,  he  says,  **  was  great  indeed."  It  made  him  exclaim, 
M  Grace,  grace!"  He  was  also  much  gratified  at  Nassau 
HaU,  where  be  preached  at  Commencement  Both  the  gov- 
ernor and  ex-governor  of  the  state,  with  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  city,  attended,  and  iih»prwo$t  of  the  college  read 
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•rayers  for  him.  The  tnistees  also  sent  him  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  services  and  the  countenance  he  gave  to  the  instttutioo. 
About  this  ttme«  a  picture  of  him  was  taken  by  an  American 
artist,  who  could  not  finish  the  drapery,  owing  to  an  attack  of 
ague.  Whitefield  must  have  been  pleased  with  it,  for  he  sent 
it  to  England  to  be  finished,  and  then  **  huqg  up  in  the  Ta-  ' 
bernacle  parlour."  There  is  a  painting  there,  imperfect  in 
its  drapery,  which  has  often  astounded  me,  the  figure  is  so 
unwieldy^  and  so  unlike  all  my  old  prints.  Until  this  moment 
I  couJd  not  account  for  its  enormous  obesity.  It  is,  I  now 
suspect,  the  original  he  sent  from  Philadelphia,  for  he  was 
then  much  swollen.  He  calls  it,  in  his  letter,  **  my  ihadow: " 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  his  smUe^  when  he  used  these 
words!  He  must  have  been  very  ill,  if  he  was  grave  then. 

He  was  well  enough,  however,  to  cross-plough  Virginia 
again.  During  this  itineracy,  he  found  here  and  there,  in 
places  as  **  unlikely  as  Romb  itself,"  groups  of  new  lights, 
formed  and  led  on  by  a  wealthy  planter  in  the  state.  This  he 
calls  **  grace  indeed."  They  also  met  him  in  a  body,  to 
identify  themselves  publicly  with  him.  The  character  and 
result  of  this  camp-meeting  at  Lockwoods,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  such  was  his  own  opinion  of  the  prospects  in  Virginia  at 
large,  that  he  wrote  home  thus  :  *^  Surely  the  Londaner$^  who 
are  fed  to  the  full,  will  not  envy  the  poor  souls  in  these  parts. 
I  almost  determine  to  come  back  in  the  spring  "  to  them, 
from  Georgia* 

He  spent  the  winter  at  Bethesda.  How  flourishing  he  found 
it,  will  be  best  told  in  his  own  words.  **  Peace  and  plenty 
reign  at  Bethesda.  All  things  go  on  successfully.  God  hath 
given  me  great  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  governor,  council,  and 
assembly.  A  memorial  was  presented  for  an  additional  grant 
of  lands,  consisting  of  two  thousand  acres.  It  was  imme- 
diately complied  wiUi.  Both  houses«fiddressed  the  governor  in 
behalf  of  the  intended  college.  A  warm  answer  was  given ; 
and  I  am  now  putting  all  in  repair,  and  getting  every  thing 
ready  for  that  purpose.  Every  heart  seems  to  U€q»  for  joy,  at 
the  prospect  of  its  future  utility  to  this  and  the  neighbonrii^ 
colonies.  He  that  holdeth  the  stars  in  his  right  hand,  will  di- 
tect,  in  due  time,  whether  I  shall  directly  embark  for  England, 
or  take  one  tour  more  to  the  northward.  I  auT  in  del^htful 
winter  quarters,  for  once!  His  Excbllbnct  dined  wiUi  me 
yesterday,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the.  warmest  terms* 
Who  knows  how  many  youths  may  be  trained  up  fq^  the  ser- 
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ne«  of  ibe  6v«r-l0Tiiig  and  altogether  lovely  Jesus  t  Thai 
6r,  however  we  may  set  up  our  fibeuexer.  Hitherto  the  Imsh 
hath  been  bomiDg,  but  not  consumed." 

On  transcribing  this  sentence,  I  was  about  to  sfty,  ^  Alaa, 
the  cmuumng  fire  is  kbdling ;— when  the  recoUectioa  of  Beiw 
ridge's  opinion  on  the  eventual  fate  of  Betheada*  chocked  mc^ 
He  thought  it  a  good  thing  that  that  busb  was  consamed,  and 
thus  prevented  from  becoming  a  nursery  for  unconverted  min- 
isters.    But  this  subject  will  occur  again. 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  TVhitefield  began  to  prepare  again  fer 
his  wilderness  range."  He  was  tired  of  ^  ceiled  houses  and 
crowded  tables."  These,  he  says,  "I  leave  to  others:  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  little  bit  of  cold  meat,  in  a  wood«  is  a 
most  luxurious  repast "  to  me.  He  left  Georgia,  however, 
with  great  regret,  on  some  accounts.  It  was  all  alwe  to  hear 
Urn.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  ^*  such  a  scene  of  action  "  theni 
that  words  could  not  express  the  facilities  for  usefulness 
iriiich  it  presented.  But  both  Old  and  New  England  were 
clamorous  for  his  return  to  them.  All  the  way  from  Charles- 
ton to  Philadelphia,  the  loud  and  piercing  cry  was,— **  For 
Christ's  sake  stay,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  us*"  £veii  is 
Charleston,  of  which  he  oAen  said,  its  motto  is  **eka9iem€d 
but  not  ehamged,^*  (referring  to  its  calamitous  visitalions  by 
storms,)  he  was  detained  a  week  longer  than  he  intended,  by 
the  urgency  of  the  mayor  and  the  principal  gentlemen  of  tha 
town.  Indeed  he  calls  his  parting  from  it  and  Bethosda,  **  af- 
fecting, cutting,  and  awful."  So  it  was  to  him  every  where : 
for  he  doubted  very  much  whether  it  was  his  dvtjf  to  move 
homewards.  But  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  college, 
and  the  superstructure  depended  upon  his  influence  at  hcMne. 
Besides,  the  heat  soon  decided  the  question,  when  he  reached 
Philadelphia.  In  a  few  days  he  could  scarcely  move.  He 
even  dreaded  the  motion  of  a  ship,  when  he  was  compelled  lo 
embark  for  England  ;  but  he  sud,  **  If  it  shake  this  totterii^ 
frame  to  pieces,  it  will  be  a  trading  voyage  indeed !"  In  this 
spirit  he  safled,  and  reached  home  so  speedily,  that  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  own  senses,  when  he  found  himself  ^ere  in 
twenty-eight  days  I 

In  this  second  illustration,  as  in  the  first,  of  Whitefield's 
influence  in  America,  there  is,  it  will  be  seen,  no  selection  of 
facts  from  any  former  or  subsequent  visits,  but  merely  the  de« 
tails  of  the  moment.  I  have  already  stated  my  reasons  for  not 
going  into  the  general  estimate  of  his  influence  in  the  new 
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world.  Let  some  of  my  American  friends  show  this  out  The 
old  world,  instead  of  being  jealous,  will  be  thankful,  to  see 
Whitefield,  as  we  now  see  Luther,  Knox,  and  Latimer,  in  his 
oum  place,  amidst  the  Aarons  and  Hurs  who  sustained  his 
bands,  and  the  Joshuas  who  carried  on  his  work  and  warfare. 
It  is  worthy  of  American  Christians,  that,  whilst  they  would 
feel  at  a  loss  between  two  of  their  patriarchs— one  of  whom 
had  shaken  hands  with  George  Washington,  and  the  other  with 
George  Whitefield — with  which  to  shake  hands  first,— they 
would  venerate  most  a  veteran  who  had  known  both.  Again  I 
tell  them,  that  I  have  not  dared  to  do  Whitefield  full  justice,  in 
reference  to  their  father-land,  because  I  was  afraid  of  doing 
injustice  to  their  fathers,  who  acted  with  him,  and  followed  a& 
tor  him*  I  devolve  the  duty,  therefore,  upon  America*  Let 
her  give  Britain  the  TrmsaikaUie  Life  and  Times  of  White* 
field! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

WBITBFIBL-D    'AND     THE     BISHOP  8. 

I'VHiTBPiBLD'tf  deliberate  and  final  ofiinion  of  the  episcopate 
88  an  order,  or  as  an  office,  is  very  doubtful.  Until  I  read 
bis  solemn  declaration  to  the  Erskines,  that  be  would  not  be 
episcopallj  ordained  again  for  a  thousand  worlds,  I  bad  sees 
nothing  to  warrant  even  a  suspicion  of  the  kind.  Even  now 
I  know  of  nothing  to  illustrate  that  declaration.  It  is  not  re- 
peated in  any  of  his  letters.  It  is  not  reported  in  anj  popular 
anecdotes  of  his  preaching  or  conversation.  The  dissenters 
had  no  idea  of  his  doubts  on  this  head,  and  his  episcopalian 
friends  regarded  him  as  a  $aund  althou^^  irregular  churchman 
upon  the  whole.  It  is  thus  evident  t^t  he  was  very  silent 
upon  the  subject  Besides,  although  he  was  present  at 
several  ordinations  of  another  kind,  he  took  no  part  in  anj  of 
tbem.  He  preached  in  the  evening,  at  Deal,  after  Dr.  Gib- 
bons and  other  ministers  had  ordained  a  pastor  there.  He 
also  spent  the  afternoon  with  them,  greatly  to  his  own  edifica- 
tion, he  says.  All  this  is  proof  that  he  did  not  doubt  the  va- 
lidity of  their  ordination  ;  but  not  proof  that  he  preferred  their 
way.  The  strongest  thing  I  know  him  to  have  said  of  that 
way  is, — **  The  prayer  put  up  in  the  very  act  of  laying  on  of 
hands  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  was  so  aflecting,  and  the  looks  and 
behaviour  of  those  that  joined  so  serious  and  solemn — that 
I  hardly  know  when  I  was  more  struck  under  any  one's  min- 
istration. Several  very  important  questions  were  asked  and 
answered  b^ore,  and  a  solemn  charge  given  after  imposition 
of  hands.'*  Thus  he  thought,  felt  and  wrote,  on  this  subject, 
thirty  years  after  what  he  said  to  the  Erskine's  about  his  own 
ordination.  He  showed,  however,  no  preference  during  all 
that  time,  to  either  presbyterian  or  congregational  ordination. 
What,  therefore,  ought  we  to  think  of  his  strong  language  to 
the  Erskines?     Was  it  a  hasty  assertion  never  repeated  t 
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Did  he  repent  of  it  as  a  rash  saying?  With  my  knowledge 
of  Whitefield,  I  cannot  think  that  he  kept  silence  fW)ni  either 
policy  or  repentance.  He  had,  indeed,  no  policy,  except  that 
of  trying  the  greatest  sum  of  good. 

My  own  conviction  is,  that  he  had  neither  fixed  nor  definite 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  episcopacy.  He  was  for  it  and 
against  it,  just  as  it  was  for  and  against  the  work  of  evangeliz- 
ing the  country.  He  thought  highly  of  episcopal  power,  when 
it  aided  or  protected  faitl^ul  preaching ;  and  mean/y,  when  it 
hindered  the  gospel.  If  a  bishop  did  good  or  allowed  good 
to  be  done,  Whitefield  venerated  him  and  his  office  too :  but 
he  despised  both,  whenever  they  were  hostile  to  truth  or  zeal  s 
— ^I  have  no  objection  to  say,  whenever  they  were  hostile  to 
his  own  sentiments  and  measures.  The  question  comes  Ihus 
within  a  narrow  compass  :— Were  his  measures  and  senti- 
ments,  or  those  of  the  hostile  bishops,  the  more  apostolical  t 
Gibson  compromised  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  regeneration  \ 
Lavington  carricatured  it;  Smallbroke  all  but  denied  the 
work  of  the  Spirit ;  and  Warburton  evaporated  divine  infill* 
ence.  Whitefield  sustained  the  doctrine  of  the  Refommtion 
on  the  subject ;  and  however  his  modes  of  expression  varied^ 
his  invariable  meaning  was,  that  it  is  Christ  in  the  heart,  that 
is  the  hope  of  glory.  It  was  this  apostolic  maxim  which  made 
him  at  first,  and  kept  him  to  the  end,  a  faithful  echo  of  the 
supreme  oracle — **^  Marvel  not  that  I  say  unto  you,  Te  must 
be  bom  again."  They  may  be  prelates,  but  they  are  not 
biskops  of  the  church  of  Christ,  who  either  oppose  or  explain 
away  this  oracle.  To  honour  such  masters  in  Israel,  is  to 
dishonour  Christ  And  as  to  respecting  their  ofice,  notwith# 
standing  their  errors,  that  is  dravring  a  iSstinction  equally  un^ 
wise  and  unwarrantable.  What  honest  man  would  respect  an 
unjust  judge,  or  an  ignorant  physician,  because  of  their  pro* 
fossional  titles  ?  It  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  non* 
seqse.  Bishop  is  a  name  of  office  in  the  Bible,  because  it  is  a 
name  of  a  creed  and  character : ,  and  therefore  ought  never  to 
be  conceded  to  any  man,  whose  creed  and  character  are  not 
apostolical,  whoever  may  confer  it  upon  him.  Ordination  can 
no  more  make  a  worldly  man  a  bishop,  than  e  diploma  can 
can  make  an  ignorant  man  a  physician,  or  a  theologian, 

Whitefield's  sentiments  on  this  subject  came  out  most 
fully  in  his  exposure  of  WarburtcH^  He  did  not  spare  him, 
as  he  did  Smallbroke ;  for  although  no  match  for  Warburton 
as  a  scholar  or  a  reasQuer,  his  ^iri^  compelled  the  wrangler 
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to  calculate  coDsequencefl.  I  have  never  seen  the  err- 
ginal  form  of  the  bishop's  pamphlet  on  the  grace  of  the  Spi- 
rit ;  but  as  sennons*  it  is  evidently  softened  and  qualified  in 
his  works.  The  memory  of  Doddridge  had*  perhaps,  soma 
influence  up<m  him.  Not  much,  however.  1/Vhen  1  read 
his  letters  to  Doddridge,  I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  Tec<^ 
lections  of  his  works  ;  and  when  I  read  his  works,  I  caa 
hardly  believe  that  he  wrote  the  letters.  I  regret  this  dia- 
crepancy :  for  Warburton,  if  the  **  most  imprudent  man  of  tfaa 
age,"  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  and  warred  well  against 
iSe  twin-scepticism  of  Bolingbroke  and  Middleton.  I  so* 
lect  him,  therefore,  that  the /K»tii<  of  1^  hiteiield's  argument 
may  be  felt.     It  penetrates  ^  the  joints  of  kU  armour,"  even* 

The  following  remonstrances  are  not  addressed  to  the 
htfiaikan  of  the  Legation  himself.  IVhitefield  was  probably 
afraid  to  put  *'  a  hook  in  his  jaws,"  by  a  direct  effort ;  and 
therefore  be  caught  him  with  holy  guile,  by  addressing  a  pri- 
vate friend ;  probably  IGeeae,  one  of  the  first  managers  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

*'  However  profound  and  unintelligible  our  author's  com- 
ments may  be,  yet  when  he  comes  to  show  the  reasonableness 
and  fitness  of  an  abatement  or  total  withdrawment  of  divine 
influence  in  these  last  days,  he  speaks  intelligibly  enough* 
^  On  the  Spirit's  first  descent  upon  thfe  apostles,  he  found  t^eir 
minds  rude  and  uninformed,  strangers  to  all  celestial  know- 
ledge, prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  carnal  law,  and  utterly  averse 
to  die  dictates  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  The  minds  of  these 
he  illuminated,  and,  by  degrees,  led  into  all  truths  necessary 
for  the  professors  of  the  faith  to  know,  or  for  the  propagators 
of  it  to  teach.'  True!  *  Secondly,  the  nature  and  genius  of 
the  gospel  were  so  averse  to  all  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  world,  that  the  whole  strength  of  human  prejudices  was 
set  in  opposition  to  it.  To  overcome  the  obstinacy  and  vio- 
lence of  those  prejudices,  nothing  less  than  the  power  of  the 
Holy  One  was  sufiBcient'  Good  I  '  And,  thirdly  and  kstljr, 
there  was  a  time  when  the  powers  of  this  woridwera 
combined  together  for  its  destruction.  ^At  such  a  period, 
nothing  but  superior  aid  from  above  could  support  humanity 
in  sustaining  so  great  a  conflict  as  that  which  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs encountered  with  joy  and  rapture,  the  horrors  of  death 
and  torment'  ExetUaUl  But  what  foUowa? — ^According 
to  our  author, 

*  Tempora  matantor,  not  et  matanor  in  illia.' 
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*  But  now/  (a  dreadiiil  hut  it  is !)  *  tlie  profeBsicm  of  Cliris- 
tiaDity  is  attended  with  ease  and  honour ; '  and  we  are  now, 
it  seems,  so  far  from  being  *  rude  and  uninformed,  and  utterly 
averse  to  the  dictates  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  that  whatever 
there  may  be  of  prejudice,  it  draws  another  way.  Conse- 
quently, a  rule  of  faith  being  now  established,  the  conviction 
which  the  weight  of  human  testimony,  and  the  conclusions  of 
human  reason,  afford  us  of  its  truth,  are  abundantly  sufficient 
to  support  us  in  our  religious  perseverance ;  and  therefore  it 
most  certainly  be  a  great  mark  of  fanaticism,  to  expect  such 
divine  communications,  as  though  no  such  rule  of  faith 
was  established  ;  and  also  as  highly  presumptuous  or  &nar 
tical  to  imagine,  that  rule  to  be  so  obscure,  as  to  need  the 
further  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  explain  his  own 
meaning.' 

"  This,  you  will  say,  my  dear  fnend,  is  going  pretty  far; 
and  indeed,  supposing  matters  to  be  as  this  writer  represents 
them,  I  do  not  see  what  great  need  we  have  of  any  eatablisliF 
ed  rule  at  all,  at  least  in  respect  to  practice,  since  corrupt 
nature  is  abundantly  sufficient  of  itself,  to  help  us  to  perse* 
vere  in  a  religion  attended  with  ease  and  honour.  And  I 
verily  believe,  that  the  deists  throw  aside  this  rule  of  faith 
entirely,  not  barely  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in  argument  to 
support  its  authenticity,  but  because  they  daily  see  so  many 
who  profess  to  hold  this  established,  self-denying  rule  a[ 
faith  with  their  lips,  persevering  all  their  lives  long  in  nothing 
else  but  an  endless  and  insatiable  pursuit  after  worldly  ease 
and  honour.  But  what  a  total  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  true,  unalterable  genius  of  the  everlasting  gospel, 
doth  our  author's  arguing  discover  !  For  supposing,  my  dear 
friend,  that  this  or  any  other  writer  should  undertake  to  prove, 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  bom  with  sickly, 
disordered,  and  crazy  bodies,  but  that  we  in  modem  days^ 
being  made  of  a  firmer  mould,  and  being  blessed  with  the  es* 
tablished  rales  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  need  now  no  further 
assistance  from  any  present  physician,  either  to  explain  or 
apply  those  rules  to  our  present  ails  and  corporeal  distresses, 
though  we  could  not,  without  the  help  of  some  linguist  supe* 
nor  to  ourselves,  so  much  as  understand  the  language  in 
which  those  authors  wrote. — Supposing,  I  say,  any  one  was 
to  take  it  into  his  head  to  write  in  this  manner,  would  he  not 
be  justly  deemed  a  dreaming  enthusiast  or  real  fimatic  ?  And 
yet  this  would  be  just  as  rational  as  to  insinuate  with  oar 
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Mtibor,  tiwt  we  who  are  born  in  theae  last  dajs,  have  len 
deptavilj  in  oor  natures,  less  enmity  to,  and  less  prejudiee 
againstf  the  Lord  Jeaua  Christ,  and  less  need  of  tb«  divine 
teachings  of  the  blessed  Spirit  to  help  us  to  underatand  the 
true  spiritual  meaning  of  the  holy  Scriptw^s,  than  thoae  mho 
were  bom  in  the  lirst  ages  of  the  gospel  For  as  it  was  for* 
merly,  so  it  is  now,  the  natural  man  discemeth  not  the  tibmgs 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  why  t  ^  Because  they  can  onlj  be  spirit- 
ttally  discerned.'  But  when  is  it  that  we  must  beUeve  this 
author  T  for,  p.  73,  he  talks  of  *  some  of  the  first  CbristianB, 
who  were  in  the  happy  circumstance  of  being  found  inno- 
cent, when  they  were  led  into  the  practice  of  all  Tirtiie  bj 
the  Holy  Spirit'  And  what  occasion  for  that,  if  found  inno- 
eentt  But  how  innocent  did  the  Holy  Spirit  find  themi 
Doubtless,  just  as  innocent  as  it  finds  us,  *  conceited  and 
bora  in  sin.' 

**  But,  by  this  time,  my  dear  fiiend,  I  imagine  700  would 
be  glad  to  know  against  whom  these  bntia  Juimma^  thin  nn- 
acriptoral  artillery,  is  levelled.  Our  author  shall  inform  jou : 
*  All  modem  pretenders  to  divine  influence  in  general ; '  and 
you  may  be  assured,  *  the  poor  Methodist*  (those  scourges 
and  eye-sores  of  formal,  sel^righteous,  letler*learaed  profiw- 
sors)  in  particul^.'  To  expose  and  set  theae  off  in  a  ridicu- 
lous light,  (a  method  that  Julian,  after  all  his  various  torluiea, 
found  roost  effectual,)  this  writer  runs  firom  Dan  to  Beerahe- 
ba ;  gives  us  quotation  upon  quotation  out  of  the  Rev.  Mr* 
John  Wesley's  journals ;  and,  to  use  his  own  simde  upon  an- 
other occasion,  by  a  kind  of  Egyptian  husbandry,  dmwa  to- 
gether whole  droves  of  obscene  animals  of  his  own  formatioii, 
who  rush  in  furiously,  and  then  trample  the  journals,  and  dus 
sect,  already  every  where  spoken  against,  under  their  feet 
In  readmg  this  part  of  his  work,  I  could  not  help  frKinkmg  of 
die  papists  dressing  John  Hums  in  a  cap  of  painted  devils, 
before  they  delivered  him  up  to  the  secular  arm.  For  our 
author  calls  Mr.  John  Wesley  *  paltry  mimic,  spiritual  empi> 
lie,  spiritual  martialist,  meek  apostle,  new  adventurer.'  Tlie 
Methodists,  according  to  him,  are  *  modem  apostles,  the 
saints,  new  missionaries,  illuminated  doctors,  this  sect  of 
fanatics.  Methodism  itself  is  modem  sainuhip*  Mr*  Law 
begat  it,  and  Count  Zinzendorff  rocked  the  cradle ;  and  the 
devil  himself  is  man-midwife  to  their  new  birth*'  And  yet 
this  is  the  man,  my  dear  firiend,  who,  in  his  preface  to  thk 
▼ery  book,  lays  it  down  as  an  inrariable  maium,  *  Thattnith 
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is  never  so  grossly  injured,  or  its  advocates  so  dishonoured* 
as  when  they  employ  the  foolish  arts  of  sophistry,  buffoonery, 
and  personid  abuse  in  its  defence.'  By  thy  own  pen  thou 
shah  be  tried,  thou  hapless,  mistaken  advocate  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause.  Nay,  not  content  with  dressing  up  this  meek 
apostle,  this  spiritual  empiric,  these  new  missionaries,  in  bear- 
skins, in  order  to  throw  them  out  to  be  baited  by  an  ill-natur- 
ed world,  he  proceeds  to  rake  up  the  very  ashes  of  the  dead  ; 
and,  like  the  witch  of  Endor,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  attempts 
to  bring  up  and  disquiet  the  ghosts  of  one  of  the  most  venera- 
ble sets  of  men  that  ever  lived  upon-the  earth ;  I  mean,  the 
good  old  puritans :  *  For  these,'  says  our  author,  *  who  now 
go  under  the  name  of  Methodists,  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, under  the  firm  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  called 
precisians  :  but  then,  as  a  precious  metal  which  had  under- 
gone its  trial  in  the  fire,  and  left  all  its  dross,  the  sect,  with 
great  propriety,  changed  its  name '  (a  very  likely  thing,  to 
give  themselves  a  nick-name,  indeed,)  ^from  precisian  to 
puritan.  Then  in  the  weak  and  distracted  times  of  Charies 
I.  it  ventured  to  throw  ofi*the  mask,  and  under  the  new  name 
of  independent,  became  the  chief  agent  of  all  the  dreadful  dis* 
orders  which  terminated  that  unhappy  reign.'  So  that,  ae* 
cording  to  this  author's  heraldic,  genealogical  fiction,  *  meth^ 
odism  is  the  younger  daughter  to  independency,  and  now  a 
Methodist  is  an  apostolic  independent,'  (God  grant  he  may 
always  deserve  such  a  glorious  appellation,)  *but  an  inde- 
pendent was  then  a  Mahometan  Methodist.'  Pages  14^— > 
144.  What !  an  independent  a  Mahometan  Methodist  1  What  I 
the  learned  Dr.  Owen,  the  great  Dr.  Goodwin,  the  amiable 
Mr.  Howe,  and  those  glorious  worthies  who  first  planted  the 
New  England  churches,  Mahometan  Methodists  t  Would  to 
God,  that  not  only  this  writer,  but  all  who  now  profess  to 
preach  Christ  in  this  land,  were  not  only  almost,  but  alto- 
gether such  Mahometan  Methodists  in  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  divine  influence,  as  they  were  I  For  I  will  venture  to  affinoDf 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  such  Mahometan  Methodists,  and 
their  successors,  the  free-grace  dissenters,  we  should  some 
years  ago  have  been  in  danger  of  sinking  into  Mahometan 
methodism  indeed ;  I  mean,  into  a  Christianity  destitute  of 
any  divine  influence  manifesting  itself  in  grace  and  know- 
ledge, and  void  of  any  spiritual  aid  in  spiritual  distresses. 
But  from  such  a  Christianity,  good  Lord,  deliver  this  happy 
knd !    The  design  our  author  had  in  view  in  drawing  such  a 
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parallelf  is  easilj  seen  durou^.  Doubtless,  to  ezpoee  Ae 
present  Methodists  to  the  jealousj  of  the  civil  gOTemmeiit 
For,  he  sajs,  p.  142,  *  We  see  roethodism  at  preseot  under  a 
well-established  government,  where  it  is  obliged  to  wear  a 
less  audacious  look*  To  know  its  tnie  character,  we  riioQld 
see  it  in  all  its  fortunes.'  And  doth  this  writer  them  in  order 
to  gratify  a  sinful  curiosity  of  seeing  methodism  in  all  its  for- 
tunes, desire  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  weak  and  dii^ 
tiacted  times  of  Charles  h  brought  back  again  ?  Or  dares  he 
insinuate,  that  because,  as  he  immediately  adds,  our  county 
hath  been  productive  of  every  strange  thing,  *  that  we  are  in 
tiM  least  danger  nowof  anv  such  distracting  tum,since  we  have 
a  king  upon  the  throne  who,  in  his  first,  most  gracious  speedi 
to  both  bouses  of  Parliament,  declared  he  would  preserve  the 
Act  of  Toleration  inviolable  ?  And  that  being  the  case*  bless- 
ed be  God,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  any  return  of  such  weak 
and  distracted  times,  either  from  the  apostolic  independents, 
Mahometan  Methodists,  or  any  religious  sect  or  psotj  what- 
soever.' My  dear  friend,  *  if  this  is  not  gibbeting  up  naoMs 
with  unregenerate  malice,  to  everlasting  infiuny,'  I  know 
not  what  is.  But  it  happens  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases* 
Krhiht  men  are  thus  busv  in  gibbeting  up  the  names  of  otfans, 
they  unwittingly,  like  Haman,  when  preparing  a  gallows  lor 
that  apostolic  independent,  that  Mahometan  fliethodistt  Mor* 
decai,  all  the  while  are  only  erecting  a  gibbet  for  their  own. 

^  But,  methinks,  I  see  you  now  begin  to  be  impatient  to 
know  (and  indeed  I  have  neither  inclinatioo  nor  leisure  at 
present  to  pursue  our  author  any  further)  who  this  can  be, 
that  takes  such  gigantic  strides  ?  I  assure  you  he  is  a  perfect 
Croliath  in  the  retinue  of  human  leaminff.'— Will  jrou  guess  ?— 
Perhaps  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich.— No— he  is  dead.  Cei^ 
tainly  not  a  churchman  1  Tes  ;  a  member,  a  minister,  a  digni- 
taiy,  a  bishop  of  the  church  of  England ;— and,  to  keep  you 
no  longer  in  suspense,  it  is  no  less  a  man  than  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton,  the  author  of  **  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  and  now 
William  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  I  know  you  are  ready 
to  say,  *  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon.'  But,  my  dear  friend,  what  can  be  done  t  His  lord* 
ship  hath  published  it  himself:  nay,  his  book  hath  just  gone 
through  a  second  impression ;  and  that  you  may  see  and 
judge  for  yourself,  whether  I  have  wronged  his  lordship  or 
not,  (as  it  is  not  very  weighty,)  I  have  sent  you  the  boc^L  it- 
self.   Upon  the  perusal,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  at  least  be 
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4108  far  of  Dif  opinion,  that,  howerer,  decus  ei  tuiamen  is  al* 
ways  the  motto  engraven  upon  a  bi$hop^$  mitre^  it  is  not 
alwajTS  most  certain,  though  his  lordship  says  it  is,  p.  20% 
that  they  are  written  on  every  prelate's  breast?  And  how  can 
this  prelate,  in  particular,  be  said  to  be  the  omatneni  and  lo/s* 
guard  of  the  church  of  England,  when  his  principles  are  as 
directly  contrary  to  the  offices  of  that  church,  over  which  he 
is  by  divine  permission  made  overseer,  as  light  is  contrary  to 
darkness  t  Tou  know,  my  dear  friend,  what  our  ministers  are 
taught  to  say,  when  they  baptize  :  *  I  beseech  you  to  call 
upon  God  the  Father,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  of 
bis  bounteous  goodness  he  will  grant  to  this  child  that  thing 
which  by  nature  he  cannot  have.'  But  what  says  his  lord- 
ship 7  *  All  influence  exceeding  the  power  of  humanUy^  is  mi* 
nMTulous,  and  therefore  to  abate  or  be  totally  withdrawn,  now 
the  church  is  perfectly  ostabhshed/  What  say  they  when 
they  catechize?  *My  good  child,  know  this,  that  Uiou  art 
not  able  to  do  these  things  of  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without  his  special  grace? 
But  what  says  his  lordship  ?  *  A  rule  of  faith  being  now  estab* 
Ushed,  the  conviction  which  the  weight  of  AufiMijf  Ustimanf^ 
and  the  conclusions  of  human  reason^  afford,  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  support  us  in  our  religious  perseverance.'  What 
says  his  lordship  himself,  when  he  confirms  children  thus 
catechized  1  *  Strengthen  them,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord« 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  and  daily  increase  in 
them  thy  manifold  gifts  and  grace,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength.* 
But  what  says  his  lordship,  when  he  speaks  his  own  senti- 
ments? *A1I  aids  in  spiritual  distresses,  as  well  as  those 
which  administered  help  in  corporeal  diseases,  are  now  abated 
or  totally  withdrawn.'  What  says  his  lordship  when. he  or- 
dains ?  *  Doest  thou  trust  that  thou  art  inwardly  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  then,  receive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost' 

^  What  says  his  lordship,  when  pronouncing  the  blessing? 
*  The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep 
your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.' 
But  what  says  his  lordship  when  retired  to  his  study  ?  *  All 
eupematural  influence,  manifesting  itself  in  grace  and  know* 
ledge,  is  miraculous,  and  therefore  to  cease  under  a  perfect 

establishment'     What  says But  I  check  myself;  for  the 

time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  urge  all  those  quotations  that 
might  be  produced  out  of  the  articles,  homilies,  and  public 
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offices^  to  eonfront  and  invalidate  the  whole  tenor  And  fotmda- 
tion  of  his  lordship's  performance.     But  how  it  is  consistent 
with  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  (and  by  which  his  lord- 
ship attempts  to  arraign,  trj,  and  condemn,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
John  Wesley,)  to  subscribe  to,  and  make  use  of,  public  offices 
in  the  church,  and  then  as  publicly  deny  and  contradict  them 
in  the  press,  I  leave  to  his  lordship's  more  calm  and  deliberate 
consideration.     Sure  I  am,  if  weighed  in  the  same  balance, 
his  lordship  would  be  found  equally  wanting,  at  least.     In- 
deed, during  the  whole  trial,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  breaking 
out  into  the  language  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace  to 
Philip  the  evangelist,  *  Speaketh  the  prophet  this  of  himself 
or  of  some  other  man  ? '  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  you  know  me 
better  than  to  suspect  I  thus  retort  upon  his  lordship,  in  order 
to  throw  dust  in  your  eyes,  to  prevent  your  seeing  what  his 
lordship  may  justly  except  against  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Methodists  in  general,  or  in  the  journals  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
John  Wesley  in  particular.     Wkuitever  that  indefatigable  la- 
bourer may  think  of  his,  you  know  I  have  long  since  publicly 
acknowledged,  that  there  were,  and  doubtless,  though  now 
sent  forth  in  a  more  correct  attire,  there  are  yet,  many  eaccep- 
Honable  pasMoges  in  my  journals.     And  I  hope  it  will  be  tme 
of  the  constant  employments  of  my  declining  years,  to  hum- 
ble  myself  daily  before  the  most  high  God,  for  the  innumera- 
ble mixtures  of  corruption  which  have  blended  themaelTes 
with  my  feeble,  but,  I  trust,  sincere  endeavours,  whether  from 
die  press  or  pulpit,  to  promote  the  Redeemer's  glory,  and  the 
eternal  welfare  of  precious  and  immortal  souls.    And  I  assare 
you,  that  if  his  lordship  had  contented  himself  with  painting 
out,  or  even  ridiculing,  any  such  blemishes  or  imprudences, 
or  yet  still  more  important  mistakes,  in  my  own,  or  any  of  the 
Methodist's  conduct  or  performances,  I  should  have  stood 
entirely  silent     But  when  I  observed  his  lordship  through 
almost  his  whole  book,  not  only  wantonly  throwing  about  the 
arrows  and  firebrands  of  scurrility,  butfoonery,  and  perB<»ial 
abuse,  but,  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  some  unguarded 
expressions  and  indiscretions  of  a  particular  set  of  honest, 
though  fallible,  men,  taking  occasion  to  wound,  vilify,  and 
totally  deny  the  all-powerful,  standing  operations  of  the  bless- 
ed Spirit,  by  which  alone  his  lordship  or  any  other  man  living 
can  be  sanctified  and  sealed  to  the  day  of  eternal  redemption, 
I  must  own  that  I  was  constrained  to  vent  myself  to  you,  as 
a  dear  and  intimate  friend,  in  the  manner  I  have  done.    Make 
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what  use  of  it  j<m  please  ;    perhaps  hereafter  I  may  trouble 
jou  with  some  further  remarks."     Letter. 

It  was  a  significant  '*  sign  of  the  times,"  that  Payne,  the  ac- 
comptant-general  of  the  Bank  of  England,  wrote  an  answer 
to  Warburton.  I  ought  also  to  add,  that  the  bishop  could  per- 
secute as  well  as  rail.  This  ought  to  be  known  ;  because  he 
appears  somewhat  amiable  in  his  correspondence  with  Dod- 
dridge, and  not  a  little  faithful  in  exposing  *'  the  unclean 
beasts"  in  his  own  ark.  Adams  of  Stinchcombe,  near  Glou- 
cester, was  the  friend  of  Whitefield  and  Venn.  Ue  was  an 
infirm  man,  but  zealous.  Warburton  had  been  his  patron  ; 
but  when  he  began  to  itinerate,  and  to  preach  for  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon at  Bath,  the  bishop  insisted,  in  his  awn  style,  upon 
strict  resid^ice  at  home.  **  I  sludl  insist,"  he  says,  '^  upon 
your  constant  residence  in  your  parish, — not  so  much  for  the 
good  you  are  likely  to  do  there,  as  to  prevent  the  nUsckiefjwk 
may  do  by  rambling  about  to  other  places.  Your  bishop  and 
(though  your  fanatic  conduct  has  almost  made  me  ashamed  to 
own  it)  your  patron,  W.  Glouobstbr.'' 

Adams  remonstrated,  and  proved  that  during  three  years  he 
had  only  been  three  months  non-resident.  He  argued  also 
that  he  had  accepted  Stinchcombe,  a  living  of  3d/.  per  annum, 
.  in  preference  to  one  of  80/.,  because  be  was  unable  to  give 
full  service.  All  this  was  in  vain.  He  was  a  Methodist 
Warburton,  therefore,  (without  a  divine  legation,)  replied,  **  If 
I  indulged  you  in  giving  your  parish  only  one  service  on  Sun- 
day, I  hereby  revoke  that  indulgence,  and  insist  upon  your 
giving  them  full  service."     Nichols. 

It  might  have  been  unsafe  then  to  defy  such  legates,  when 
they  interdicted  itineracy;  and  even  now  an  injirm  man 
could  do  no  good  by  rambling ;  but  let  some  men  of  renown 
take  the  JieU^  and  their  gowns  are  as  safe  as  any  mitre  on 
the  bench.  Mitres  must  now  lead  on  the  evangelization  of 
the  country,  or  follow  cardinal's  hats  to  Rome. 
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GHAFTBR  IIVI. 
wbitbfibld's    last   labovrb  at   hokb. 

ALTBoHTttB  Whitefield'B  laat  dajrs  wwe  not  *' his  beat  daj8»" 
either  st  home  or  abroad,  they  were  both  happy  and  uaeful 
days.  The  yery  <9efttiif  of  his  life  iaclodes  nMH-e  labour  and 
saceess  than  the  whole  day  of  ordinary  men.  After  opeping 
tiie  countess  chapel  at  Bath,  the  care  of  his  own  chapels  in 
London  quite  absorbed  htm  for  some  months.  He  coold  nei- 
tker  range  nor  revisit,  becaose  of  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
his  pulpits.  Besides,  he  was  too  weak  *' to  do  now  as  be  had 
done."  He  thought  himself  lit  only  to  '*  stand  by  an  <M  gum 
or  two  in  a  garrison,"  instead  of  leading  the  battle.  But  aiieh 
thoughts  did  not  last  long  in  bis  mind.  His  ^  old  ambitioa  " 
•oon  returned,  whenever  his  strength  or  spirits  rallied  for  a 
day.  A  very  slight  improvement  in  his  health  would  noake 
him  exclaim, — **  Who  knows  but  this  feeble  arm  may  yet  be 
strengthened  to  annoy  the  enemy  ? " 

In  the  spring  of  17M,  he  was  assisted  by  Oecvsi,  tlie  Tn^ 
dian  preacher,  who  came  over  with  Whitaker,  to  collect  for 
Dr.  Wheelock's  college.  He  was  much  pleased  with  Oo- 
Gum's  spirit,  and  with  his  preaching ;  for  both  the  noble  and 
tlie  poor  heard  him  gladly,  and  contributed  liberally.  ¥lliite- 
field  threw  aU  his  soul  into  this  enteq>rise,  and  neariy  a  thoo* 
•and  pounds  were  soon  raised  for  it.  Even  the  king,  through 
die  influence  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  contributed  to  the  fui^ 
Occura,  as  well  as  his  object,  deserved  this  welcome.  He 
was  a  superior  man  and  a  popular  preaeher  in  his  own  counp 
trv,  both  in  the  woods  and  in  the  cities.  He  died  in  1702,  at 
New  Stockbridge,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  three 
hundred  weeping  Indians. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1766,  Whitefield  paid  some 
visits  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  and 
in  the  hope  of  making  excursions.  But  both  the  weather  and 
his  health  were  bad,  and  he  could  seldom  preach  in  these 
cities,  except  at  six  in  the  morning.  But  even  at  that  hour 
he  had  large  audiences. 
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Two  things  pleased  him  much  at  this  time.  He  had  got 
JPletcker  of  Madely  into  his  pulpits  at  London,  and  had  form* 
ed  an  acquaintance  with  Rowland  Hill.  Of  the  former  he 
said,  *'  Dear  Mr.  Fletcher  is  become  a  scandahnu  Totteh- 
'  ham  Court  preacher."  **  Were  we  more  scandalous,  more 
good  would  be  done."  Still,  ^  the  shout  of  a  King  is  yet 
heard  in  the  Methodist  camp."  This  was  particularly  the 
case  m  Bath,  before  Whitefield  returned  to  winter  quarters* 
The  nobility  crowded  to  hear  him ;  and  whatever  effect  his 
sermons  had  upon  them,  many  of  the  poor  were  effectually 
called.  Such  was,  however,  the  appartnt  imfHression  on  all 
ranks,  that  he  left  Bath,  longing  and  praying  that  God  would 
open  his  way  again  into  aU  the  towns  in  England. 

This  prayer  was  not  granted :  but  Grod  enabled  Whitefield 
to  quicken  the  zeal  of  stronger  men.  He  heard  of  **  foui 
Methodist  parsons  "  being  the  guests  of  one  of  his  friends* 
and  exclaimed,  *'  Four  Methodist  parsons ! — it  is  enou^  to 
set  a  whole  kingdom  on  fire,  when  Jesus  says,— Loose  themi 
luid  let  them  go  I "  This  message  was  followed  up  by  an  ap« 
peal  to  them,  which  must  have  been^/^  •* — *'  Indeed,  and  in^ 
deed,  my  dear  and  honoured  friends,  I  am  ashamed  of  myselA 
I  blush  and  am  confounded,  so  very  little  have  I  done  or  suf- 
fered for  Jesus !  What  a  pw>rjigure  shall  I  make  amongst 
the  saints,  confessors,  and  martyrs  around  His  throne,  wiUi- 
out  some  deeper  signatures  of  his  divine  impress,  without 
more  sears  of  Christian  honour!  To-morrow  I  intend  to  take 
the  sacrament  upon  it,  that  I  wiU  begin  to  begin  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian." it  was  appeals  of  this  kind  which  made  the  Romaines 
and  Yenns  (nothing  loth!)  bestir  th^nselves;  <uid  which 
brou^t  around  Whitefield  the  Shirleys  and  De  Courcys  of 
the  time.  Another  way  in  which  he  helped  on,  at  this  timet 
the  work  he  had  begun,  was  by  prefacing  a  new  edition  of 
Bunyan's  Works ;  and  thus  reviving  pubUc  attention  to  the 
old  puritans,  by  grouping  their  names  with  those  of  the  re- 
formers :  a  process  equally  fiaur  and  wise !  They  libel  the  re- 
formers, who  think  them  at  all  lowered  by  identifying  Owen, 
Baxter,  or  Bunyan  with  them.  These  men  dwell  in  die  sam€ 
mansion  in  heaven,  with  Latimer,  Jewel,  and  Usher.  Let, 
therefore,  all  who  believe  their  identity  maintain  it!  The  con- 
viction will  soon  enthrone  itself  in  the  public  mind,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  made  to  keep  up  a  distinction.  There  is  no 
real  distinction.  They  were  only  distinct  billows  of  the  one 
sea  of  protestaat  reformation.     Their  differences  were  mer^ 
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foam^  which  the  halcyon  wings  of  time  and  tnitfa  wfll  soon 
obliterate.  Or,  if  there  bt  a  bench  in  heaven,  Bunyan  is  an 
archbishop ! 

In  the  spring  of  1767,  Whitefield  visited  Cambridge  and 
Norwich,  and  preached  with  Something  of  his  old  power  for 
some  time.  He  left  London,  intending  a  '*  large  plan  of 
operations  ;"  but  his  ^  inward  fever"  returned  upon  him,  and 
checked  him.  Lady  Huntingdon  then  took  him  to  Rodbo- 
rough  by  easy  stages,  and  he  was  soon  in  the  Jieldt  again. 
This  encouraged  him  to  enter  into  Wales  also  ;  for  he  had 
great  faith  in  the  ^'  thirty-year-old  methodistical  medicine,"  of 
preachmg  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  Welsh  liked  him  best  in 
that  element  ^  Thousands  on  thousands,"  therefore,  now 
met  him  around  his  ^JUld  ihrone^"  and  light  and  life  flew  in 
all  directions  I  as  in  the  days  of  old.  T£s  was,  however, 
more  than  he  could  stand  long.  Both  the  work  and  the  re- 
ward were  too  much  for  his  strength  to  sustain.  He  was 
soon  as  thankful  to  be  again  on  *'  ikis  side  of  the  Welsh 
mountains,"  as  he  had  been  to  get  to  *'  the  other  side  "  of 
them,  although  they  rung  with  the  cry,  **  Evermore  give  tUa 
bread  of  life." 

In  the  summer  he  returned  to  London,  weak  but  lively ; 
and  finding  that  some  laymen  had  not  been  unacceptable  nor 
unsuccessful  in  his  pulpits,  **  the  itch  for  itinerating"  return- 
ed upon  him,  he  says,  to  a  degree  not  curable  **  out  of  he^ 
ven ; "  and  therefore  he  prepared  to  go  into  Yorkshire  agatn, 
upon  ^  a  blessed  Methodist  JUld»Mtreet  preaching  plan."  He 
now  preferred  streets  to  fields ;  I  do  not  know  why.  Per- 
haps he  was  afraid  of  sudden  attacks  of  illness,  and  wished  to 
be  near  medical  help.  However  that  may  be,  he  had  to  ex- 
claim at  almost  every  stage,  *^  Old  methodism  is  the  thing. 
Hallehijahl  Good  old  work — good  old  seasons."  Both 
were  improved  at  this  time  by  the  company  and  help  of  Cap* 
tain  Seott^  who  often  preached  for  him. 

This  Yorkshire  tour  improved  his  health,  notwithstanding 
all  the  fatigue  he  went  through ;  because  he  travelled  much, 
and  always  on  horseback.  He  was,  therefore,  afraid  of  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  much  labour,  and  no  riding.  It  tempted 
him  to  nestle^  he  said ;  and  his  favourite  maxim  was,  ^  No 
nestling,  no  nestling,  on  this  side  Jordan."  On  his  arrival  at 
home,  he  preached  for  the  Religious  Book  Society  at  the  Ta- 
bemacle,  and  afterwards  dined  with  them  at  Drapers'  HalL 
On  this  occasion  (and  it  was  both  the  first  and  the  last)  al- 
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most  all  the  diBsentiDg  niiiiiittn  of  London  houd  him,  ind 
net  him  at  dinnen  Me  was  pleased,  and  they  seem  to  haT# 
been  so  too :  for  the  collectioD  amoanted  to  iS I0&,  and  etghtY 
new  suhscribers  were  obtained.  It  is  thus  unity  of  heart  is 
produced,  by  uniting  hands  in  work  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  peace  ainl  good-will.  But  for  this  society,  White* 
fiejd  and  the  London  mtnisteiB,  as  a  body,  would  hardly  haro 
known  each  other,  except  by  name*  This  fact  should  not  be 
foi|;otten  by  the  dissenters.  It  was  at  this  door  Whiteiield 
and  they  entered  into  the  fellowship  and  uni^  of  the  Spirit* 
And  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  His  memory  is  an  enshrin- 
ed star,  and  his  name  a  watch-word,  in  all  their  orthodox 
churches. 

At  this  time,  he  had  much  labour  and  more  care  pressing 
upon  him.  ^  The  question  of  his  college  at  Bethesda  was 
coming  to  a  crisis,  and  he  had  a  ^  little  college  of  o^Ucast*  '* 
(as  he  calls  some  false  and  fickle  brethren)  to  reclaim  from 
error  and  apostacy.     In  regard  to  the  former,  he  began  by 
memorializing  the  king ;    informing  his  majesty,  that  there 
was  no  seminary  for  academical  studies  southward  of  Yir* 
g:inia,  and  thus  no  stimulus  to  improvement  in  Georgia ;  that 
he  had  expended  twelve  thousand  pounds  upon  Bethesda,  and 
thus  laid  a  foundation  for  a  college,  if  a  charter  like  that  of 
New  Jersey  were  granted.     He  then  sent,  through  Lord 
Dartmouth,  a  draught  of  the  charter  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     His  grace  sent  it  to  the  premier ;  and  the  pre- 
mier sent  it  back,  requiring  that  the  head  of  the  college  should 
be  an  episcopalian,  and  its  prayers  established  forms  :— -not 
very  modest  requisitions  in  a  case  where  the  money  came 
chiefly  out  of  the  pockets  of  American  and  British  dissenters  I 
Whitefield  explained  and  pleaded  this  fact,  until  his  patience 
was  worn  out :    he  then,  very  properly,  begged  leave  to  in- 
form his  grace,  that  be  would  "  trouble  him  no  more,  but 
turn  the  charity  into  a  more  generous  and  useful  channel." 
**  Accordingly,  he  resolved,"  says  Gillies, ''  in  the  mean  time, 
to  add  a  public  academy  to  the  orphan-house,  and  wait  for  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  fresh  application 
for  a  charter  upon  a  broad  bottom."     That  opportuni^  he 
never  found.     His  failure  to  obtain  a  charter,  however  pitia- 
ble or  paltry  in  its  causes,  cannot  surprise  those  who  know 
the  history  of  the  charter  of  the  London  university.     Nearly 
a  century  was  required  to  make  the  state  wiser  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Whitefield  -,  and  even  that  long  period  has  not  im- 
39« 
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{HPOTed  the  Ubendilj  of  the  chuich  muchi  Oxford  still  froini8» 
9mA  Cambridge  does  not  smile,  upon  the  call  for  open  doors. 
There  are*  however,  men  in  both  universities,  who  would  be 
i;lad  to  see  them  open ;  and  men  out  of  both,  who  will  not 
titop  their  *^  Sssams,"  because  a  charter  has  been  warn  for  the 
London  universitj.  In  the  mean  time,  (and  I  record  it  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude,)  a  dissenter  may  find  more  than  coor- 
tesj  at  the  libraries,  when  he  has  occasion  to  visit  them  for 
ttteraiy  purposes.  I  have  found  Oxford  ^  more  noble  tfaaB** 
Red-erois  street. 

Whitefield  having  failed  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a  college 
abroad,  opened  an  unchartered  one  at  home, — Trevecca  in 
Wales.  This  was  a  timelj  measure  ;  for  Oxford  had  just 
expelled  six  praying  students,  and  thus  proved  to  iJady 
Huntingdon  that  it  would  be  no  nurseiy  for  the  kind  of  oiia- 
isters  she  wanted.  Another  college  was,  also,*  a  practical 
eomment  upon  Yice-Chancellor  Durell's  edict;  which  was 
more  intelligible  to  the  heads  of  houses,  than  either  White- 
field's  solemn  remonstrances  or  the  Shaver's  sarcastic  re- 
bukes. They  could  comprehend  a  Methodist  seminary  bet- 
ter than  methodistical  defences  of  extempore  prayer.  W  hilst, 
therefore,  the  spirit-stirring  pamphlets  of  Whitefield  and 
M^Gowan  placed  the  heads  of  houses  before  the  public,  as 
the  persecutors  of  godly  students,  IVevecca  placed  before 
them  a  specimen  of  reaction  which  they  had  not  foreseen. 

I  am  not  willing  to  enter  at  present  upon  the  history  of 
the  Countess's  college.  There  is  now  an  opportunity  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  original  purpose  and  spirit  It  ought  not  to 
be  the  least  amongst  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  nor  the  last 
in  aggressive  evangelization.  It  ought  to  have  been  to 
Whitefield  and  its  founder,  what  Elisha  was  to  Elijah,  the 
heir  of  both  their  mantle  and  spirit ;  but  it  has  long  had  nei- 
ther. As  the  college  of  the  existing  '^  Connexion,"  it  is,  per- 
haps, all  that  could  be  fairly  expected ;  but  as  the  Whitefield 
seminary  it  is  nothing.  I  could  say  much  on  this  subject ; 
— and  I  toill  say  much,  should  I  be  spared  to  publish  The 
History  of  Methodism  as  a  reformation, — if  nothing  is  done 
to  give  efficiency  to  Cheshunt  In  the  mean  time,  1  not  only 
forbear,  but  fondly  hope  that  I  may  have  no  occasion  to  re- 
monstrate. There  remains  enough  of  Whitefield  leaven  in 
the  Inmp^  to  ferment  the  whole,  if  well  managed ;  and  there 
are  some  managers  Wkitejieldian  in  their  spirit.  1  charge 
them,  ^*  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect 
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angels,  and  manj  witnesses^"  to  make  Cheshunt  what  the 
Countess  and  Whitefield  intended  and  anticipated!  Tbey 
expected  to  hear  more  of  it  in  heaven — than  they  have  heard. 
They  ought  to  have  heard  more.  They  shali  hear  more. 
Let  their  joy  be  fulfilled  soon !  It  has  been  too  long  postpon- 
ed. Besides,  Cheshunt  needs  only  a  commanding  man  in  its 
theological  chair,  in  order  to  renovate  it :  and  if  any  minutuB 
of  its  old  rules  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  man,  or  in  the  way 
of  students,  what  is  a  departure  from  such  farmsj  compared 
with  a  departure  from  its  original  spirit  and  design  1 

I  have  a  right  to  be  thus  explicit  on  this  subject  I  am  as 
responsible  for  the  faets^  concerning  the  original  design  of 
this  college,  as  the  trustees  are  for  its  funds  ;  and  I  will  deal 
as  honestly  with  them.  I  know  that  the  endowments  of 
Trevecca  died  with  the  Countess.  I  refer  only,  therefore,  to 
Cheshunt's  inheritance  of  what  can  never  die,— the  names  of 
Lady  Huntingdon  and  George  Whitefield.  These  are  more 
precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  their  possession  involves 
higher  and  holier  responsibilities  than  *^  much  fine  gold" 
could  bring  with  it.  This  is  my  sole  reason  for  speaking  at 
all ;  and  therefore  I  have  spoken  out 

Whilst  engaged  in  maturing  the  college  at  Trevecca,  and 
opening  chapels  for  the  Countess,  Whitefield  lost  his  wife* 
On  this  subject,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  a  former  chapter ; 
except  that  his  own  health  and  spirits  declined  aAerwards. 
Still  he  preached,  although  often  bringing  up  blood  when  he 
came  down  from  the  pulpit. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  reader  to  learn,  that  Trevecca, 
so  long  holy  ground,  and  so  int'unately  associated  with  the 
name  and  labours  of  Howe]  Harris,  is  about  to  become  a 
theological  seminary  for  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
Let  them  realize  the  designs  of  Whitefield  ! — and  do  jnstiu 
to  the  memory  of  Harris !  Some  will  watch  vigilantly,  and  I 
for  one,  how  his  memory  is  treated,  when  Trevecca  is  again 
made  a  college.  He  belongs  too  much  to  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  his  country,  to  be  forgotten  or  misrepresented* 
This  hint  will  be  understood  by  my  friend  John  Elias,  and 
not  lost,  I  hope,  on  some  of  his  friends  in  the  principality. 
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Ths  well-known  expulsion  of  six  students  fVom  Oxford,  in 
1763,  was  thus  announced  in  the  St  James's  Chronicle  ; — 
*^nTridaylastv  six  students  belonging  to  Edmund-Hall,  were 
expelled  the  UnivAreity,  after  a  hearing  of  several  hours, 
before  Mr.  Yice-Chancellor,  and  some  of  the  heads  of  houses^ 
for  holding  Methodistical  tenets,  and  taking  upon  them 
to  pray,  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  and  singing  hymns 
in  a  private  house.  The  (principal)  of  the  College,  (Dr. 
Dixon)  defended  their  doctrines  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  established  church,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
die  piety  and  exemplariness  of  their  lives :  but  his  motion 
was  over-ruled,  and  sentence  pronounced  against  them*  One 
of  the  heads  of  houses  present  observed,  that  as  these  six  gen- 
tlemen were  expelled  for  having  too  muck  religion,  it  would 
be  very  proper  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  some  who  had 
too  little  I  Mr.  (the  Yice-Chancellor)  Durell,  was  heard  to 
tell  the  chief  accuser,  that  the  UNiV£RsiTr  was  much  obliged 
to  him  for  his  good  work  !  '* 

The /arm,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  the  Oxford  buU^  deserves 
preservation — because  it  will  be  the  last  of  its  race  : — ^for 
now,  public  opinion  would  expel  from  the  University  of 
Christian  fellowship,  any  number  of  heads  of  houses,  who 
should  repeat  this  act  of  tyranny.  That  great  tribunal  has  just 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  unqualified  condemnation  against 
the  late  popish  *'  Oxford  Tracts,"  and  neither  the  chancellor, 
aor  the  vice-chancellor,  could  obtain,  were  they  to  try,  any 
mitigation  of  the  sentence.  The  tracts, are  tmproiestant^  and 
therefore,  unpopular. 

The  hisses  and  yells  of  the  raw  witlings  of  Oxford,  against 
dissenters,  at  the  late  installation,  were  the  mere  ebuUitiona 
of  political  folly,  and  prove  nothing  against  the  University  but 
the  want  of  good  manners  on  gala  days :  whereas  the  tracts 
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prove  want  of  good  theology ;  a  defect  not  so  easily  remedied 
as  ill-breeding. 

It  is  one  way  of  remedying  both  to  keep  up  for  a  time  the 
names  and  the  acts  of  the  conclave,  who  excluded  six  Ox- 
onians for  extempore  prayer,  and  kept  in  one  who  was 
proved  guilty  of  ridiculing  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Christ 
Another  way,  (which  I  prefer,)  is,  to  perpetuate  the  names 
of  the  wise  and  good  men,  who  protested  against  these  out- 
rages on  truth,  decency,  and  consistency.  Oxford  was  never 
without  some  Abdieb,  Her  cloud  of  witnesses  is  not  great; 
but  it  is  splendid  enough  to  inspire  both  hallowed  recoUec* 
tions,  and  high  anticipations.  I  have  felt  and  enjoyed  this 
when  musing  in  her  cloisters  and  halls.  Often  have  her  re- 
deeming  spirits  gathered  around  my  own  spirit,  in  such  num* 
bers  and  radiance,  that  I  foi^ot  every  thing  but  the  service 
she  had  rendered  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  power  she 
could  apply  to  the  defence  and  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  Oh* 
that  she  were  wise  to  win  souls !  She  has  won  all  kinds  of 
fame,  but  the  immortality  of  leading  on  the  evangelization 
of  the  world.  If  I  am  not  her  enemy  in  writing  thus,— - 
then  she  has  no  enemies  amongst  orthodox  dissenters.  Their 
ejes  are  upon  both  Universities  :— not  to  divide  the  popish 
spoil,  nor  to  divert  the  national  endowments  into  sectarian 
channels,  or  foreign  enterprises  ;  but  to  secure  for  all  who 
can  pay  for  it,  free  access  to  all  the  literature  and  science  of 
Cam  and  Isis. 

The  junto  who  expelled  Matthews,  Jones,  Shipman,  fi[ay« 
M iddleton,  and  Grove,  were  Drs.  Durell,  Randolph,  Fother- 
gill,  Nowell,  and  the  senior  proctor,  Atterbury.  They 
•vidently  feared  a  n^tf  edition  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley! 
These  men,  who  had  **  turned  the  world  upside  down,"  and 
the  church  inside  out,  had  begun  with  reading,  praying,  and 
expounding  in  private  houses ;  and^  if  two  did  so  much 
damage  to  the  old  system,  what  might  not  $iz  do  ?  To  pre- 
yent  this  danger,  ^  each  of  them,  for  the  crxtius  above  men- 
tioned," was  deemed  ''  worthy  of  being  expelled  the  Hall !  " 
♦•  I,  therefore,  by  my  visitorial  power,"  said  the  vice-chancel- 
lor, **  do  hereby  pronounce  them  expelled."  This  was  the 
form  of  the  bull ! 

Middleton,  in  his  *•  Ecclesiastical  Memoir,"  laments  that 
«*  the  archives  "  of  Oxford  •*  should  preserve  the  entry  of 
a  record  which  seemed  wMuUable  to  the  character  of  a  great 
protestant  community  in  the  eighteenth  century :  but  its  un- 
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suitableness  is  just  the  reason  for  its  preserration.  Wete  it 
not  in  the  archives,  it  would  hardly  be  credited  now  ;  and  te 
next  centurjr  would  deem  it  a  mere  calumny. 

Amongst  the  writers  who  exposed  the  folly  and  in&my  of 
this  decree,  was  Dr.  Home,  aAerwards  bishop  of  Norwich. 
He  nobly  defended  the  students,  whilst  Sir  Richard  Hill  hsk- 
ed,  and  M^Gowan  ikaved^  their  judges.  But  neither  this  de> 
fence,  nor  that  volunteered  at  the  trial  by  two  heads  of  houses, 
prevented  Dr.  Nowell,  the  principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  fraa 
attempting  to  justify  the  expulsion.  He  had  even  the  e&ool> 
ery  to  plead  drunkemuss  as  Welling's  excuse  for  ridicnling 
the  miracles ! 

Whitefield  rebuked  this  conclave  with  much  severity ;  but, 
in  a  better  spirit  than  the  baronet  or  the  Shaver.  His  let- 
ter to  Durell  on  the  occasion,  is  scarce  now,  and  ea  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  re-printed,  I  subjoin  some  specianens  of  it 
They  are  not,  howevw,  the  best  as  remonstrance,  although 
the  best  as  history.  Whitefield  never  wrote  better  than  oa 
this  occasion. 

*'  It  hath  gladdened  the  hearts  of  many,  and  afforded  mafc- 
ter  of  uncommon  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of 
mercies  and  God  of  ail  consolation,  to  hear,  that  for  some  time 
past,  there  hath  been  a  more  than  common  religious  concern 
and  zeal  for  promoting  their  own  and  others'  salvation  among 
some  of  the  sons  of  ike  praphtts.  What  a  pleasing  prospect 
hath  hereby  been  opened  of  a  future  blessing  to  the  rising 
generation !  A  blessing  which  we  well  hoped  would  be  not 
less  salutary  and  beneficial  to  the  moral,  than  the  new  cruse 
.  of  salt  was  to  part  of  tbe  natural  worid,  which  the  prophet 
Elisha,  when  complaint  was  made  that  the  water  was  naught 
and  the  ground  barren,  cast  into  the  spring  of  waters,  with  a 
*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any 
more  dearth  or  barren  land  ;  so  the  waters  were  healed  unto 
this  day. ' 

"  But  alas !  how  is  this  general  joy  damped,  and  the  pleasing 
prospect  almost  totally  eclipsed,  by  a  late  melancholy  scene 
exhibited  in  that  very  place,  from  whence,  as  from  a  fountain, 
many  of  their  preachers  frequently  and  expressly  pray  thai 
pure  streams  may  for  ever  flow,  to  water  the  city  of  the  living 
God.  You  need  not  be  told,  reverend  sir,  what  place  1  mean ; 
it  was  the  famous  University  of  Oxford.  Nor  need  I  men- 
tion the  scene  exhibited : — it  was  a  tribunal,  a  visitatmal 
tribunal,  erected  in  Edaumd-Hall.    Six  pious  stodente,  who 
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promiaed  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  lights  of  the 
world)  entire  friends  to  the  doctrines  and  litargj  of  our 
church,  by  a  citation  previously  fixed  upon  the  college-door, 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  this  tribunal.  They  did 
appear ;  and,  as  some  were  pleased  to  term  it,  were  tried, 
convicted,  and— to  close  the  scene— 4n  the  chapel  of  the  same 
hall,  (consecrated  and  set  apart  for  nobler  purposes,  (had  the 
sentence  of  expulsion  publicly  read  and  pronounced  against 
them. 

^  So  severe  a  sentence,  in  an  age  when  almost  every  kind 
of  proper  discipline  is  held  with  so  lax  a  rein,  hath  naturally 
excited  a  curiosity  in  all  that  have  heard  of  it,  to  inquire  of 
what  notable  crime  these  delinquents  may  have  been  guilty,  to 
deserve  such  uncommonly  rigorous  treatment.  But  how  will 
their  curiosity  be  turned  into  indignation,  when  they  are  told, 
that  they  were  thus  rigorously  handled  for  doing  no  evil  at  all, 
and  that  *no  fault  could  be  found  in  them,  save  in  the  law 
of  their  God?' 

**  It  is  true,  indeed,  one  article  of  impeachment  was,  *  that 
some  of  them  were  of  trades  before  they  entered  into  the 
University.'  But  what  evil  or  crime  worthy  of  expulsion  can 
there  be  in  that  ?  To  be  called  from  any,  though  the  meanest 
mechanic  employ,  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  where  a  na- 
tural genius  hath  been  given,  was  never  yet  looked  upon  as  a 
reproach  to,  or  diminution  of,  any  great  and  public  character, 
whatsoever.  Profane  history  affords  us  a  variety  of  exam* 
pies  of  the  greatest  heroes,  who  have  been  fetched  even  from 
the  plough  to  command  armies,  and  who  performed  the 
greatest  exploits  for  their  country's  good.  And  if  we  exa- 
mine s€tered  history,  we  shall  find,  thai  even  David,  after  he 
was  aoomted  king,  looked  back,  with  sweet  complacence,  to 
the  rock  firom  whence  he  was  hewn,  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
leave  it  upon  record,^  that  *6od  took  him  away  from  the 
sheep-folds,  as  he  was  following  the  ewes,  great  with  young 
ones ; '  and,  as  though  he  loved  to  repeat  it,  *  he  took  him,* 
^say  8  he,) '  that  he  might  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his 
mheritance.' 

^  But  why  speak  I  of  David  t  when  Jesus  of  Nazaretht 
David's  Lord,  and  David's  King,  had,  for  his  reputed  father, 
a  carpenter,  and  In  all  probability,  as  it  was  a  common 
proverb  among  the  Jews,  that  *he  who  did  not  teach  his  son 
a  trade,  taught  him  to  be  a  thief,'  he  woiked  at  the  trade  of  a 
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earpenter  himself.  For  fhis*  indeed,  he  was  reproached  and 
maligned;  *Is  not  this/ said  they,  *the  caqienter'a  Mint' 
nay,  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter!  '  But  who  were  these  ma- 
ligners?  The  greatest  enemies  to  the  power  of^godlinesi 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  that 
*  generation  of  vipers,'  as  John  the  Baptist  calls  them  ;  who, 
upon  every  occasion,  were  spitting  out  their  veoom,  and 
shooting  forth  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words,  against  that  Son 
of  man,  even  that  Son  of  God,  who,  to  display  his  sovereign)^, 
and  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  wise,  chose  poor  fish- 
ermen to  be  his  apostles  ;  and  whose  chief  of  the  apostles, 
though  bred  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  both  before  and  after 
his  call  to  the  apostleship,  laboured  with  his  own  hands,  and 
worked  at  the  trade  of  a  tent-maker. 

*'  If  from  such  exalted  and  more  distant,  we  descend  to 
more  modem  and  inferior  characters,  we  shall  find  that  very 
late,  not  to  say  our  present,  times,  furnish  us  with  instances 
of  some,  even  of  our  dignitarifs,  who  have  been  called 
from  trades  that  tended  to  help  and  feed  the  body,  not  only 
to  higher  employs  of  a  spiritual  nature,  but  to  preside  over 
those  that  have  the  care  of  souls.  And  who  knows  but 
some  of  these  young  students,  though  originally  mechanics, 
if  they  had  been  sufiered  to  have  pursued  their  studies,  might 
have  either  climbed  after  them  to  some  preferment  in  the 
church,  or  been  advanced  to  some  office  in  that  University 
from  which  they  are  now  expelled  ?  One  of  the  present 
reverend  and  worthy  proctors,  we  are  told,  was  formerly  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  as  such  a  military  employ  was  no 
impediment  to  his  being  a  minister  or  proctor,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that,  being  formerly  of  trades  could  have  been  no  just 
impediment  to  these  young  men  becoming,  in  process  of  tune, 
true  gospel  ministers  and  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^'  Their  being  accustomed  to  prayer,  whether  with  or  vrithout 
a  form,  would  by  no  means  disqualify  them  for  the  private  or 
public  dischaige  of  their  ministerial  functions.  For  if  it  did, 
what  sinners,  what  great  sinners  must  they  have  been,  who 
prayed  in  an  extempore  way  before  any  forms  of  prayer  could 
be  printed !  Why  also  are  not  some  few  others  expelled  for 
extempore  notaruigV^    Lett 

Of  the  six  exiles  from  Edmund-Hall,  Erasmus  Middle 
ton  was  the  most  distinguished.  He  was  sustained  at 
Cambridge  by  Fuller,  the  banker,  a  dissenter  :  and  ordained 
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in  Ireland,  by  the  bishop  of  Downe.  In  Scotland,  he  mar- 
ried 1i  branch  of  the  ducal  famOy  of  Gordon.  In  London,  he 
became  curate  to  Romaine  and  Cadogan«  and  compiled  hia 
well  known  «<Biographia  Evan^lica.     The  Fuller  family 

Esented  him,  in  Us  old  age,  with  the  living  of  Turvey^  in 
dfordshire. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

WBITIVIBLD'S     LA8T     T0TA6B. 

Maht  things  conspired  to  enable  Wbitefield  to  embari^ 
again  for  America,  without  suspecting  that  he  was  not  likelj 
to  return.  Both  his  health  and  spirits  were  unusoallj  good. 
He  had  often  raised  his  old  war-cry^  **  Field  preaching,  field 
preaching  for  oyer!'*  and  followed  it  up  with  the  shoat, 
**  Ebenezer,  HaUelujah,  Pentecost  1 ''  on  the  spots  of  his  for- 
mer triumphs.  His  chapels  in  London  also  were  well  provid- 
ed with  acceptable  supplies,  and  his  afiiurs  at  Georgia  all 
prosperous.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  had  nothing  to  vex 
him,  but  the  heavy  expense  incurred  for  eoodk-Atre,  in  raakiog 
his  last  excursions.  It  had  '*  mounted  very  high,"  he  sajs  ; 
**and  means  must  be  found  to  save  the  late  great  expense.** 
This  proves  that  he  exp€€ted  to  return ;  and  none  of  his  let- 
ters at  the  time  indicate  any  misgivings  of  heart,  or  breathe 
even  his  usual  longing  for  heaven.  ^  I  am  brave  as  to  my 
bodily  health,  and  have  not  been  in  better  spirits  for  years," 
is  his  own  account  of  himself,  when  he  went  on  board  the 
Friendship  ;  and  of  his  prospects,  he  said,  *^  I  am  persuaded 
this  voyage  will  be  for  the  Redeemer's  glory,  and  the  wel&re 
of  precious  and  immortal  souls."  It  wa»— -but  not  in  the 
way  he  anticipated.  Cornelius  Winter's  account  of  his  eene* 
ral  tone  of  mind  and  body  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  miite- 
field's  own  account  of  himself.  He  had  occasional  seasons 
of  **  remarkable  lowness  and  languor,"  at  sea ;  but  he  was 
able  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  close  study  of  the  History 
of  England,  and  in  preparing  sermons ;  and  was  id  better 
health  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  than  he  had  been  after  the 
generality  of  his  former  voyages. 

Thus  ihe  only  thing  which  really  oppressed  him,  on  leav- 
ing, was  the  pain  of  parting  from  his  friends  for  a  time.  But 
this  was  nothing  new  with  him.  What  he  said  now,  he  bad 
said  often  ;  *'  Oh  these  partings !  without  a  divine  supfiort 
they  would  be  intolerable.    Talk  not  of  taking  periona/  leave : 
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jou  know  my  mailfl.  Paul  could  stand  a  iffAygnkf — but  DOi 
a  weeping  farewell."     Letters, 

Tbe  parting  scene  at  the  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham  Court 
was  awfult  and  seems  to  bare  been  repeated  :  for  be  sajSf  in 
his  own  manuscript  journal,  that  he  preached  oa  tbe  vision  of 
Jacob*s  ladder,  at  both  places ;  and  Winter  sajs,  that «« The 
Good  Shepherd  "  was  his  farewell  sermon.  Indeed,  White- 
field  himself,  in  a  letter,  calls  this  his  ^  last  sermon."  Thns 
there  must  have  been  ^  more  last  words  "  than  his  journal  re* 
cords.  He  himself  was  ^  disgusted  "  with  the  manner  in  whidi 
this  farewell  sermon  was  reported  and  printed.  Well  he 
might,  as  to  the  latter,  if  the  first  edition  was  like  the  seeond, 
wluch  is  now  before  roe.  Still,  with  all  its  &ults,  it  is  ek^urae^ 
teristk;  and,  therefore,  I  will  give  some  specimens  of  it,  an 
few  persons  have  ever  seen  it* 

The  text  is,  John  x.  ^,  38.  These  words,  it  ^nll  be  leeoi. 
lected,  were  uttered  bf  Christ,  at  the  feast  of  dedication. 
''  This  festival,"  sajs  Whitefiekl,  ««wasof  bara  kmmm  invei^ 
^tt ;  and  yet  I  do  not  find  that  oor  Lord  preached  €igmnMt  it. 
And  I  believe,  that  when  we  see  things  as  we  ought,  we  shaU 
not  entertain  our  auditories  about  rites  and  cereoionies—- but 
about  the  gvand  thing.  It  is  the  glory  of  MetkodiiU^  that 
whilst  they  have  been  preaching  forty  years,  there  iiss  not 
been  (that  I  know  oO  one  single  pamphkt  publiahed  by  them 
about  the  non-essentials  of  religii>n." 

On  the  words,  ^  My  sheep  hear  my  voioe,  and  they  follow 
me,"  he  says,  ^  There  are  but  tmp  sorts  of  people*  Christ 
does  not  say.  Are  you  an  Independent,  a  Baptist,  a  Presbyt^ 
rian,  or  are  you  a  church  of  England  man?  Nor  did  he  ask. 
Are  you  a  Metkodiet?  The  Lord  divides  the  wbofo  world  into 
sheep  and  goats.  O  sinners,  you  are  come  to  hear  a  pour 
creature  take  his  last  farewell :  but  I  want  you  to  forget  the 
creature  and  his  preaching.  I  want  to  lead  fwrther  t£m  tiia 
Tabemacle«-^ven  to  mount  Calvary,  tii  see  with  what  e»- 
pense  <^  blood,  Jesus  Christ  purchased  *  his  own.'  Now, 
before  I  go  any  further,  will  you  be  so  good,  before  Ike  world 
gets  into  your  hearts,  to  inquire  whether  you  belong  to  Christ 
or  not?  Sorely  the  worid  did  not  get  into  your  hearts  before 
you  rose  from  your  beds !  Many  <S^you  were  up  sooner  diaa 
usual."  (The  sermon  was  preached  at  uven  o'clock  in  the 
.  morning.)  "^  I  hope  the  world  does  not  get  into  your  hesjrts 
before  uiiie.    Man,  woman,  sinner  I    put  thy  hand  upon  thy 
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heartt  and  sajr,  didst  thou  ewer  hear  CfatiBt'a  voice  so  as  to 
follow  him!" 

Speaking  of  the  restoration  of  wandering  sheep,  he  said,  **I 
once  heard  Dr.  MaTiyat — ^who  was  not  ashamed  of  markeU 
language— wf  at  Pinner's  HaU,  ^  God  has  a  great  dog  to 
letch  his  sheep  ba^k  when  they  wander.'  He  sends  the  devil 
•after  them,  to  bark  at  them  ;  but  instead  of  barking  them  ftir- 
dier  off,  he  barks  them  hack  to  the  fold." 

On  the  subject  of  the  ministry,  he  said,  ^  I  am  sure  I  never 
prayed  so  much  against  my  infirmities,  as  against  going  into 
koltf  orders  so  soon.  However  some  may  come  to  preach 
.here  and  there,— «nd  I  know  not  how  much  they  are  concem- 
•ed,*-but  I  am  sure  it  concerned  me  greatly.  I  have  prayed 
hundreds  of  times,  that  God  would  not  let  me  go  so  soon.  I 
remember  once  at  Gloucester — ^I  know  the  room— and  I  can- 
4iot  help  looking  up  at  the  window,  whenever  I  am  tfMre,  and 

fnng  by :  I  know  the  bed-side— I  know  the  floor,  on  whidi 
have  been  prostrate  for  weeks  together,  crying,  I  cannot 
.go ;  I  am  a  novice ;  I  diafl  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil.  Yet  I  wanted  to  be  at  Oxford.  I  wanted  to  stay  there 
three  or  four  years,  that  I  might  make  a  hundred  and  fifty  aer- 
mons  at  least,  for  I  wished  to  set  up  with  a  stock  in  trade» 
I  remember  wrestling,  praying,  groaning,  striving  with  God ; 
and  said,  I  am  undone,  unfit  to  speak  in  thy  name ;  my  God, 
aend  me  not  After  I  had  written  to  all  my  friends,  to  piay 
against  the  bishop's  solicitation,  these  words  came  into  my 
mind, — ^  Vj  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  none  shaJl  pluck  them 
4Nit  of  my  hand,'— then  I  said.  Lord,  I  will  go ;  send  me  wkem 
thou  wilt" 

The  following  remarks  are  veiy  characteristic.  *^*None 
ahall  phick  them  out  of  my  hand  : '  this  implies  that  there  is 
alwajfv  somebody  piueking  at  Christ's  sheep.  The  lust  of  the 
flesh  is  plucking ;  the  pride  of  life  is  plucking ;  and  the  devil 
is  continually  plucking  at  them :  but  nothing  shall  pluck  them 
.out  of  my  hands.  I  have  bought  them,  and  am  gone  to  hea- 
ven to  prepare  a  place  for  them."     Sernum. 

This  sermon  was  preached  at  the  Tabernacle  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  he  went  to  Gravesend  to  embark.  The  con- 
Snions  of  his  voyage  were  Smith  and  Cornelius  Winter, 
is  own  account  of  their  services  to  him  during  the  voyage 
is,  ^  Mr.  Smith  hath  really  behaved  very  weH,  and  been  handy 
and  attentive.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Winter."  This 
he  said  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.     Whilst  on  board,  he  wrote 
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ne  tluU  hath  a  HtHe  more  bndnM;  hot  we  nrast  have  our  buU  ia 
this  trjriog,  imperfect  state."  Thi8«  I  have  no  doubt,  coataias 
the  real  aecrei  of  Rondaad  Hill's  mode  of  eiphtining  Winter^ 
accouot  of  Whilefield'ft  teioper ;  aa  "^the  version  of  a  worthj 
but  weak  man**'  It  is  weU  kaown  by  mady,  dnt  Rowlaad 
Hill  empowered  oie  to  coatradict,  with  all  the  authoritj  of  km 
own  name*  Wialer's  picture  t>f  Whitefield's  temper  9  and  to 
explain  it  by  Winter's  want  of  brains.  I  have  done  neiditev 
because  veiy  littl6  hiitarkai  iraportaace  belongs  to  the  kaow^ 
ledge  of  either  par^«  Both  knew  Whitefield  hite  in  life^  and 
not  long*  and  only  after  his  nerves  were  shattered.  We^ey'a 
opinion  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  both.  He  knew  hiil 
from  the  beginnu^r^  and  said  at  the  end,  **  How  few  have  we 
known  ofso  Aut^  a  temper  r'  Fujiaral  Sermm.  Whiteaeki'is 
temper  in  his  last  days  was  not  so  bland  as  Rowland  Hill 
thought,  nor  so  hasty  as  Cornelius  Winter  said.  The  former 
had,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  refer  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
latter,  to  mortification.  Winter  had  brains^  as  well  as  fine 
feelings,  whatever  might  have  been  the  development  of  dieiA 
at  sea.  The  good  man  was  loo  oden  sick  there,  to  be  Very 
clever :  for  it  was  bi«  first  voyage ;  but  Whitefield's  thif* 
teentb :  a  fact  which  quite  explains  the  impatience  of  the  lat» 
ter,  and  the  opinions  of  the  former. 

I  have  touched  this  contested  point,  because  more  has  been 
made  of  it,  on  both  sides,  than  was  at  all  necessary.  Neither 
Hill  nor  Winter  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  Whiter 
field  until  1767;  and  he  died  1770.  This  fact  should  have 
moderated  the  opinions  of  both.  Wilberforce  said,  without 
knowing  this  fact,  ^'£ven  Winter's  account  detracts  little 
from  the  sum  of  Whitefield's  excellences."  Dr.  Reed^t^ 
epithet  at  his  grave-***  iAmi  nraphic  num  I"  will  for  ever  ab* 
sorb  both  the  compliments  of  UUl  and  the  complaints  of  Win* 
ter ;  and  just  because  it  is  historically  true,  or  borne  out  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 

These  dates  give,  however,  great  importance  to  Winter's 
account  of  Whitefield's  preaching :  for  if  it  was  so  command^ 
ing  and  melting  during  the  few  years  he  heard  him,  what  must 
it  have  been  when  it  awed  Moorfields,  and  agitated  Black* 
heath,  whilst  they  were  thronged  with  tens  of  thousands  t 

I  feel  reluctant,  I  confess,  to  enter  upon  this  la^  voyage. 
I  have  journeyed  so  long  in  vision  with  Whitefield*  and  so 
often  when  I  ooukl  enjoy  little  else,  that  I  shrink  firom  the 
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near  prospect  of  parting  with  him.  Peifaaps  mj  readers  Fhaie 
this  feeling  with  ne.  If  bo,  they  will  not  regret  to  Hwgtr 
with  me,  whikst  he  was  detained  on  the  coast.  He  was  ac- 
companied to  Gravesend  by  **a  very  large  party,  in  coaches 
and  chaises;  and  next  day  preached  twoseimons'?  there. 
Not  in  the  church,  however,  as  formerly.  ^*lhat  was  refin- 
ed to  him."  l^  inter.  This  fact  creates  in  my  mind  an  asso- 
ciation with  that  church,  which  is  any  thing  but  i^hat  1  enjoy, 
when  I  visit  Gravesend.  This  is  not  my  fault ;  nor  can  other 
visitors  be  blamed  if  they  feel  as  i  do.  True ;  I  am  thus 
teaching  visitors  to  recollect  the  pitiable  fact.  1  avow  the 
design.  This  is  one  way  of  bringing  into  discredit  the  worse 
than  synagogue  bigotry^  which  excludes  from  natioDal 
churches  men  who  are  the  glory  of  the  nation.  Shame  upon 
the  folly  and  effrontery  which  can  shut  them  upon  stars  that 
Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  hold  in  his  ^ right  hand!**  And 
equal  shame  upon  any  chapel,  if  such  tbere  be,  that  would  not 
welcome  an  evangelical  clergyman,  even  if  be  Wi>re  a  bifebop 
or  an  archbishop,  into  its  pulpit,  and  at  its  communion  table ! 
The  tide  of  public  opinion  is  setting  in  to  this  point,  strongly 
and  directly ;  and  I,  for  one,  both  go  with  it,  and  try  to  h^ 
it  on*  True ;  many  are  trying  to  turn  it.  Well ;  they  will 
only  strengthen  it.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  is  slow  upoa 
ecclesiastical  channels ;  but  then  it  has  no  rc/fasc,  except  to 
gather  strength.  It  can  afford  to  be  slow ;  for  it  is  sure. 
Let  not  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  be  called  leveUing:  it  is 
elevating^  if  there  be  no  arbitrary  nor  unnatural  disttnctions 
in  the  church  of  the  first-born,  in  heaven.  Besides,  who  does 
not  see,  that  the  first  bishop  who  shall  preach  in  a  dissenting 
or  methodist  chapel,  or  preside  at  a  missionary  sacrament  in 
Zion  or  Surrey,  will  win  more  golden  opiniiMis  for  his  church 
from  all  the  good  and  wise  in  the  world,  by  that  one  act  of 
duty,  than  by  a  thousand  acts  of  power  1  It  is  in  vain  now  to 
dream  of  uniting  the  three  kingdoms,  or  any  one  of  them,  in 
the  fellowship  (^  one  church :  but  all  Protestants  may  be  gra- 
dually united  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  their  ieadeni 
will  only  set  the  example. 

A  specimen  of  this  catholicity  occurred  at  Deal,  whilst 
Whitefield's  vessel  was  detained  by  contrary  winds.  Dr. 
Gibbon  of  London,  and  Mr.  Bradbury  of  Ramsgate,  had 
come  there  to  ordain  a  student  The  Doctor,  on  hearing  that 
YFhitefield  was  in  the  bay,  went  on  board,  and  spent  a  day 
with  him.    Bradbury  and  the  young  minister  also  visited  himt 
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ud  urged  him  to  be  present  at  tke  ordinatioii,  and  to  preadi 
afler  it.  He  did  both ;  and  as  we  Yoije  seen,  with  great  d^ 
light  to  himself  and  otibers.  Winter,  who  accompanied  him, 
says,  **  I  hope  1  shall  never  forget  tlie  solemnities  of  that 
day."  What  would  have  been  thought  of  Whitefield  had  he 
refused,  or  of  Gibbon  and  the  dissenters  had  they  not  invited 
biro,  to  be  present  t  Just  so  is  thought  of  the  exclusivet^  by 
tile  thinkers  who  are  destined  to  pilot  the  church  of  Christ  out 
«f  the  narrow  seas  of  party,  into  the  Pacific  of  catholic  com- 
mnnion.  Whitefield  tells  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Gibbon's 
**  wann*hearted  "  visit  to  him  on  board,  which  may  be  applied 
to  good  men  who  forget  this.  The  doctor  became  sea-sick, 
and  was  obliged  to  lie  down,  for  some  time,  in  the  state  ca- 
bin. ^  There,"  says  Whitefield,  ^  he  learned  more  experi- 
mentally to  pray  for  those  who  do  business  in  the  great  wa- 
ters." Like  many  others,  the  doctor  had  cared  less  for  sea- 
men than  he  ought :  but  sickness  made  him  sympathizing. 
So  it  is  in  this  matter :  something  is  always  occurring  in  the 
exclusive  system  to  sicken  good  men,  and  thus  to  teach  them 
to  pray  with  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  ^*  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Whoever  regrets  the  fre- 
quency of  that  prayer  in  the  church  service,  I  do  not.  It  wiH 
pull  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  soon :  and  it  is,  in  the 
meantime,  the  protest  of  the  church  (however  unconsciously) 
against  that  wall.  She  thus  denounces  at  the  font,  the  altar, 
and  the  grave,  her  own  bigotry. 

During  the  month  Whitefield  was  tossed  about  on  the  coast, 
he  preached  whenever  he  could  land,  and  paid  his  usual  at- 
tentions to  all  on  board.  The  voyage  was  both  long  and  dan- 
gerous ;  but  not  unpleasant.  He  arrived  at  Charleston  in 
such  health,  that  he  preached  on  the  very  day  he  landed. 
The  fact  is,  his  spirits  were  elevated  by  the  welcome  he  re^ 
ceived,  and  especially  by  the  good  news  which  awaited  him 
iirom  Georgia.  *'  The  increase  of  the  colony  was  incredible, 
and  the  governor,  Wright,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  two 
'wings  to  the  orphan-house,  for  the  accommodation  of  Mvh 
dents."  All  this  wound  up  his  hopes  and  spirits,  until  he  for- 
got that  he  was  in  the  body.  And  the  impulse  was  both  in- 
creased and  prolonged,  when  he  saw  Bethesda  in  its  glory. 
The  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  attended  in  a  body  a^ 
4he  academy  chapel,  to  hear  him  preach  for  the  college* 
They  then  surveyed  and  approved  the  new  buildings ;  each 
of  which  was  ^  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  executed 
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Wilh  taste,  aad  ki  a  masterly  maoiier*"  Afterwards  tlie  wMe 
party  dined  with  him  ia  the  hal)  of  the  orphaa-house^  **  at  a 
kaiMisome  and  plentiful  table ;"  and  testified  both  their  grati- 
tude and  satisfaction.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  commons' 
house  of  assembly  voted  the  warmest  thanks  to  him  for  his 
**  truly  generous  and  disinterested  bene^M^ons  to  the  pro- 
vince.'' Otargia  GazetU,  All  this  was  done,  afier  a  ser* 
mon,  in  which  he  avowed  that,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  poweiv 
**  Bethesda  should  always  be  upon  a  broad  bottom."  **  AU 
denominations  have  freely  given,"  he  said ; — ^*  all  denominar 
tions— 4iU  the  continent  sludl  receive  equal  benefit  from  it*" 
Senium. 

The  inspiring  efiect  of  all  this  was,  that  his  health  was  beU 
ter  than  it  had  been  for  many  years,  and  his  strength  equal  to 
the  task  of  every-day  preaching.  His  $mnral  strength  was 
such,  that  he  ^*  annihilated  his  own  name  "  in  the  deed  of  sel^ 
tlement  for  the  college,  that  trustees  might  accept  the  office 
of  wardens,  **  without  sufiering  contempt  for  being  connected 
with  "  him !  Thus  it  was  not  pretence,  nor  mere  exclamation, 
when  he  said,  years  before  this  time,  **Let  the  name  of 
George  Whitefield  perish,  if  God  be  glorified."  As  I  have 
often  said,  he  only  spoke  strongly,  when  words  could  not  fuUy 
express  all  he  felt  and  meant.  But  his  name  will  be  impe- 
rishable, just  by  the  little  care  he  took  to  ntak$  it  so :  for  he 
did  imperishable  work,  without  calculating  upon  any  lasting 
reward  in  this  world.  No  man,  indeed,  ever  understood  less, 
or  proved  more,  the  truth  of  the  sacred  oracle,  **  He  that 
loseth  h&B  life  for  my  sake  shall  save  it." 

Bethesda  was  now  to  him  **  a  Goshen-^a  BetbeL"  He 
was  almost  tempted  to  say,  *'  It  is  good  to  be  here ; "  but  be 
said  instead,  *'  No  nestling  on  this  side  eternity :    all  must 

S've  way  to  that  divine  employ — gospel  ranging."  This  was 
s  resolution,  even  while  he  could  say,  **  Never  did  I  e^ioj 
floch  domestic  peace,  comfort,  and  joy  daring  my  whole  pil- 
grimage. It  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  I "  Strong  as 
this  language  is,  he  used  still  stronger  on  leaving  the  institik- 
tioH,  al&ough  fondly  and  fully  expecting  to  return  to  it :  ^  O 
Bethesda,  my  Bethel,  my  Peniei !  My  happiness  is  inconceiv- 
able. Hallelujah,  HaUelujahl  Let  chapel—- tabernacle- 
earth — ^heaven,  rebound  with  Hallelujah  I  I  can  no  more. 
My  heart  is  too  big  than  to  add  more  than  my  old  iiaiiie» 
•  Less  than  the  least  of  all,'  G.  W."  LUUru 
The  vigour  and  versatility  of  his  mindp  at  this  time,  may  be 
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estimated  by  the  speech^  which  he  wrote  for  one  of  the 
orphans  to  deliver,  after  the  sermon  before  the  governor  and 
council.  I  venture  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of  it  to  White- 
iif  Id,  because  the  document  was  found  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
uigi  by  Dr.  Gillies.  This  assumption  involves,  I  am  aware, 
the  awkward  fact,  that  he  paid  some  compliments  to  himself. 
But  the  speech  would  have  been  unnatural  and  unacceptable, 
if,  while  complinK)nting  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  it  had 
passed  by  the  founder.  Had  Whitefield  not  made  the  orpham- 
hoy  thank  him,  who  else  in  the  assembly  would  have  accept- 
ed public  thanks  t  It  is,  however,  for  its  beautiful  simplicity  I 
quote  the  document. 

Thb  Orphan's  Sfbbch.  "  When  I  consider  where  I  stand, 
and  before  whom  I  am  about  to  speak,  no  wonder  that,  pre- 
vious to  my  rising,  a  trembling  seized  my  limbs  ;  and  now, 
when  risen,  a  throbbing  seizes  my  heart,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  both,  shame  and  -confusion  cover  my  face.  For 
what  am  I,  (a  poor  unlettered  orphan^  unlearned  almost  in  the 
very  rudiments  of  my  mother-tongue,  and  totally  unskilled  in 
the  persnasive  arts  of  speaking !)  that  I  should  be  called  to 
•peak  before  such  a  venerable,  august  assembly,  as  is  this  day 
convened  under  Bethesda's  roof?  But  when  I  reflect,  that  I 
'fUand  up  at  your  command,  reverend  sir,  to  whom,  under 
Ood,  I  owe  my  little  all ;  and  when  I  further  reflect  on  the 
well-known  candour  of  tho«e  that  compose  this  venerable  and 
august  assembly, — my  trembling  begins  to  abate,  my  throb* 
bing  ceases,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  breaks  in,  that  the  tongue 
of  the  stammerer  will  in  some  degree,  be  able  to  speak  plainly. 

^  But  where  shall  I  begin,  and  how  express  the  various 
emotions  that,  within  the  last  hour,  have  alternately  agitated 
and  afiected  my  soul  ?  If  the  eye,  as  I  have  been  taught  to 
think,  is  the  lookmg-glasM  of  the  soul ;  and  if  the  outward 
gestures  and  earnest  attention,  are  indications  expressive  of 
the  inward  commotions  and  dispositions  of  the  human  heart ; 
then,  a  heartfelt  complacency  and  joy  hath  possessed  the  souls 
of  many  in  this  assembly,  whilst  the  reverend  founder  hath 
been  giving  from  the  pulpit  such  a  clear,  succinct,  and  yet 
withal  affecting  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
orphan-house  academy,  and  of  the  low  estate  of  this  now 
flourishing  colony,  when  the  first  brick  of  this  edifice  was 
laid.  All  hail,  that  happy  day  I  which  we  now  commemorate, 
when  about  thirty-two  years  ago,  in  faith  and  fervent  prayer, 
the  first  brick  of  this  edifice  was  laid.  Many  destitute  orphans 
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were  soon  taken  in,  and  widioat  any  visible  fund,  in  die  dear- 
eet  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  nM>re  than  fifty  laboaieis 
were  emplojred,  and  honourably  paid,  and  a  large  orphu- 
family,  for  these  many  years,  hath  been  supported,  clothed, 
and  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Loid. 
Oh,  could  theee  walla  speak,  could  erery  chamber,  every  coi- 
ner of  this  &bric  speak,  what  agonizing  supplications,  wfait 
inwrought,  energetic  prayers  would  they  tell  us  they  had  beei 
witness  to,  and  also  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  which  we  are  nov 
partakers !  Behold !  a  once  infant,  deserted,  despised  colony, 
not  only  lifting  up  its  drooping  head,  and,  in  some  degree, 
overtopping,  at  least  for  trade,  and  increase,  and  extent  «if 
commerce,  vying  with  some  of  its  neighbouring  provincea 
Behold  the  once  despised  institution !  (the  very  existenoe  of 
which  was  (oi  many  years  denied,)  through  the  indeiatigabb 
industry,  unparallded  disinterestedness,  aaid  unwearied  perse- 
verance of  its  reverend  founder,  expanding  and  stretchu^  tli 
wings,  not  only  to  receive  a  larger  number  of  helplees  or^iaas 
like  myself,  but  to  nurse  and  cherish  many  of  the  piesem  ris- 
ing generation,  trainiog  them  up  to  be  ornaments  both  is 
church  and  state.  For  ever  adored  be  that  Providence,  that 
power  and  goodness,  which  hath  brou^  matters  to  such  a 
desirable  ajMi  long*expected  issue  1  Thanks,  thanks  be  ren- 
dered to  your  Escellency,  for  the  countenance  you  have  al- 
ways given  to  this  beneficial  plan,  for  laying  the  first  brick  ef 
yonder  wings,  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  for  the  favour  ef 
your  company  on  this  our  anniversary.  Thanks  to  you^  Mr. 
rresident,  who  have  long  been  a  fellow-helper  in  tins  impei^ 
tant  work,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fink  of 
all  your  labours.  Thanks  to  the  gentlemen  of  his  Maiesty's 
honourable  council,  and  to  the  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, who  so  warmly  recommended  the  utility  of  this  iastitn- 
tion.  Thanks  to  you,  sir,  who  first  opened  it  by  preaching. 
Thanks  to  you,  who  left  your  native  country,  and,  without 
fee  or  reward,  have  for  many  years  laboured  and  watched 
over  us  in  the  Lord.  Thanks  to  all  who  have  this  day  hon* 
cured  us  with  your  presence.  And  above  all,  thanks,  n^cNre 
than  an  orphan  tongue  can  utter,  or  orphan  hearts  conceive, 
be,  under  God,  rendered  unto  you,  most  honoured  sir,  vrho 
have  been  so  happily  instrumental,  in  the  hands  of  a  never- 
fiuiing  God,  in  spreading  his  everlasting  gospel." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

WHITBFIB&B    MH9    THB     VOBILITT. 

WsmriBLD  never  sougbt  the  patronage  of  (he  great,  nor 
ever  employed  it  for  anj  personal  end.  To  the  credit  of  kis 
first  noble  friends,  Lotbiant  Leren,  and  Rae,  thej  sought  bia 
fHendsbip  because  they  admired  his  taients,  and  appreciated 
Us  character.  They  were  won  by  die  preachiBg  which  won 
the  muldtude ;  and  when  they  wrote  to  him,  he  answered 
tfiem  jttst  as  he  did  any  one  else,  who  soa^t  his  counsel  or 
prayers,  courteoasly  and  ftdtfafnlly.  He  paid  them,  indeed. 
Hie  current  compMnients  of  his  times:  and  if  these  ever 
amount  to  flattery  in  appearance,  they  are  followed  by  wam^ 
«^f  which  no  real  flatterer  would  have  dared  to  whisper.  In 
his  first  letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  he  said,  **Tou  do 
well,  my  lord,  to  fear^  lest  your  convictions  should  wear  o£ 
Tour  lordship  is  in  a  dangerous  situation,''  in  the  world* 
«*€ome,  then,  and  lay  yourself  at  the/ee<  of  Jesns."— -^*  As 
for  prajittg  in  yow  fmmily^  I  entreat  you,  my  lord,  not  to  neg- 
lect it.  Tou  ore  hmmd  to  do  it.  Apply  to  Christ  for  strength 
to  overcome  your  present  fears.  They  are  the  efiects  of  pride, 
ev  infidelity,  or  of  both.''  These  are  not  unfair  specimens  of 
Wfaitefield's  correspondence  with  the  Scotch  nobles,  who  hon- 
oured him  wttii  their  confidence.  Upon  some  of  the  English 
noblemen,  who  were  brought  to  hear  him  by  Lady  Hunting- 
don, his  influence  was  equtdly  great  and  good. 

Amongst  his  friends  were,  also,  ^  honourable  women  not  a 
few."  I  wish  I  could  say  of  his  compliments  to  them,  all  that 
I  have  said  of  his  general  influence  upon  dieir  **  order : "  but 
1  cannot.  I  cannot  even  qualify,  aher  long  rejudging,  the 
opinion  I  have  given  of  his  letters  to  them.  True,  they  need- 
ed and  deserved  **  strong  consolation,"  in  order  Uy  resist  the 
strong  temptations  presented  by  a  frivolous  court,  a  witty 
peerage,  and  a  learned  bench,  in  favour  of  a  formal  religion. 
Nothing  but  **  the  joy  of  the  Lord"  could  have  sustained  them 
in  such  a  sphere.  Whitefield  judged  well,  therefore,  in  not 
plying  the  peeresses  with  the  same  wammgi  he  addressed  to 
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the  peers.  Happiness  in  religion  was  tbe  best  security  Ar 
their  holiness.  They  could  not  be  iaugked  oat  of  a  good 
hope  through  grace.  Wit  and  banter  may  make  tbe  for  rf 
perishing  seem  a  weakness  or  a  fancy ;  but  they  cannotiDib 
hope,  peace,  or  joy,  seem  absurd.  Neither  the  rough  gibei 
of  Warburton,  nor  the  polished  sarcasms  of  Chesterfield  aii 
Bolingbroke,  cojld  touch  the  ean$eununesM  of  peace  in  be- 
lieving, or  of  enjoyment  in  secret  prayer,  in  the  haaitt  of 
those  peeresses  who  had  found,  at  the  cross  and  the  mercf* 
seat,  the  happiness  they  had  sought  in  vain  from  the  worii 
Whitefield  knew  this,  and  ministered  to  their  comfort.  Whit 
I  regret,  therefore,  is,  that  he  mingled  more  comphineDtwilk 
consolation  than  was  wise  or  seendy.  Each  of  ^  tketveln 
manner  **  of  ripe  fruits  on  the  tree  of  life,  requires  to  be  ao^ 
ed  up  b  its  own  **  leares,''  and  needs  no  other  garniflbing- 

But  if  Whitefield's  letters  to  the  peeresses  were  not  al«^ 
manly,  his  lectures  to  the  '« brilliant  circle  "  at  Lady  HuBtng* 
don's  were  evidently  as  faithful  as  they  were  eloquent.  Tk 
welUknown  Countess  of  Suffolk  found  them  so.  Lady  GoiU- 
ford  prevailed  on  Lady  Huntingdon  to  admU  this  beautj  to 
hear  Whitefield.  He,  however,  knew  nothing  of  her  pre- 
sence. He  drew  his  bow  at  a  venture ;  but  eveiy  anav 
seemed  aimed  at  her.  She  just  managed  to  sit  out  the  i«- 
vice,  in  silence ;  and  when  Whitefield  retired,  she  flev  ioio 
fury,  abused  Lady  Huntingdon  to  her  face,  and  deoooMd 
the  sermon  as  a  deliberate  attack  on  herself.  Li  vain  Ldj 
Betty  Jermain  tried  to  appease  the  beautiful  fury,  or  to  ei* 
plain  her  mistake.  In  vain  old  Lady  Bertie  and  the  Docbesi 
dowager  of  Ancaster  commanded  her  silence.  She  mut 
taifted  that  she  had  been  insulted.  She  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, by  her  relatives  who  were  present,  to  apologize  to  Lt^ 
Huntingdon.  Having  done  this  with  a  bad  grace,  she  left  to 
return  no  more. 

Horace  Walpote,  unwittingly,  has  borne  testimony  to  te 
faithfulness  of  Whitefield,  in  the  case  of  £arl  Ferrers.  *"  That 
impertinent  fellow,"  Whitefield,  he  says,  "  told  hia  enthu- 
siasts in  his  sermons,  that  my  lord's  heart  was  alone."  So 
it  was,  and  **  harder  than  the  nether  millstone."  He  treated 
Whitefield  courteously ;  but  evinced  a  reckless  contempt  for 
religion.     Walpole's  own  account  of  Ferrers  proves  this. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  notice  this  horrible  afiairi 
were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  striking  contrast  between  White- 
field  and  Theophilus  Lindsay,  when  they  successively  tried  to 
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comfort  Lady  Huntingdoa  under  her  calamities.  Her  oob 
had  imbibed  the  prioctplea  of  Gheaterfield  aod  Bolingbroke ; 
and  her  heart  brooded  io  aoguish  upon  his  eternal  prospects. 
The  Lindsays  suggested  to  her  the  pe99ibiUty  of  a  temporarj 
hell.  Whitefield  visited  and  prayed  for  her  wretched  nephew, 
Ferrers  ;  but  spoke  all  the  truth  of  his  character^  and  planted 
no  fictions  upon  his  grave. 

Horace  Walpole  again  unwittingly  bears  testimony  to  the 
uniform  consistency  of  Whitefield's  creed  and  character. 
"When  the  peace  festival  was  celebrated  at  Ranelagh«  some 
one  asked  in  the  clique  of  wits^  (most  likely  himself«)  ^^Has 
Whitefield  recanUdi  "  Lady  Towashend  replied,  «'  O,  no : 
he  has  only  camtetL^*  Walpole  thought  this  a  happy  fait:— 
Utile  dieaming  it  to  be  a  compliment  to  a  man,  who  might 
have  had  preferment  at  the  time,  if  he  would  have  recanted 
even  his  clerical  irregularities.  This  is  the  original  play 
upon  the  words,  **  cant ^'  and  **  recant;  "  which  have  lately 
been  so  faAppily  applied  to  an  ex-patriot»  by  Lord  John 
Eussei. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Whitefield  was  communicated 
by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  to  the  late  Barry,  B.  A. ; 
and  sent  by  him  to  me.  I  give  it  in  his  own  words : — ^  Some 
ladies  called  one  Saturday  morning,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady 
Huntii^oe,  and,  during  the  visit,  her  ladyship  inquired  of 
them  if  they  had  ever  heard  Mr.  Whitefield  preach  ?  Upon 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  said, '  1  wish  you  would 
hear  him,  he  is  to  preach  toHBorrow  evening,'  at  such  a  church 
or  chapeft,  the  name  of  which  the  writer  forgets,  nor  is  it 
raateriai  ^— they  promised  her  ladyship  they  would  certainly 
attend.  They  were  as  good  as  their  word ;  and,  upon  callii^ 
on  the  Mooday  morning  on  her  ladyship,  she  anxiously  inquir- 
ed if  they  had  heard  Mr.  Whitefield  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  how  they  liked  him?— The  reply  was,  *  O  my  lady,  of  all. 
the  preachers  we  ever  heard,  he  is  the  most  strange  and 
unaccountable.  Among  other  preposterous  things,  (would 
your  ladyship  believe  it,)  he  declared  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
80  willing  to  receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  object  to  receive 
even  the  devil's  castawayM, — Now,  my  lady,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing  since  you  was  born ! '  To  which  her 
ladyship  made  the  following  reply :— ^  There  is  something,  I 
acknowledge,  a  little  singular  m  the  invitation,  aud  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  met  with  it  before  ;  but  as  Mr.  White* 
field  is  below  in  the  parlour,  we  '11  have  faim  up,  and  let  him 
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answer  for  himsfilf.'  Upon  his  coming  up  into  the  dwwLini^ 
room,  Ladj  Huntingdon  said,  *  Mr.  Wbitefield,  these  ladies 
have  been  preferring  a  very  heavy  charge  against  jon,  and  1 
thought  it  best  that  you  should  come  up  and  defend  yourself: 
•—they  say,  that,  in  your  sermon  last  evening,  in  speaking 
of  the  willingness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  receive  sinners,  yon  ex- 
pressed yourself  in  the  following  terms  : — ^that  so  ready  was 
Christ  to  receive  sinners  who  came  to  him,  that  he  was  wiDiog 
to  receive  even  the  devil's  castaways  1 ' — Mr.  Whitefield  im* 
mediately  replied,  *  I  certainly,  my  hidy,  must  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge :  whedier  1  did  what  was  right  or  otherwise,  yov 
ladyship  shall  judge  from  the  following  circumstance. — Did 
your  ladyship  notice,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  a  very  modest 
single  rap  at  the  door  ?  It  was  given  by  a  poor,  misovbie- 
looking,  aged  female,  who  requested  to  epeA  with  me.— 4 
desired  her  to  be  shown  into  the  parlonr,  when  she  accosted 
me  in  the  following  manner :— *  I  believe,  sir,  you  |»«ached 
last  evening,  at  such  a  chapel.'— ^Yes,  I  did. '— ^  Ah,  air !  I 
was  accidentally  passing  the  door  of  that  chapel,  and  hearing 
the  voice  of  some  one  preaching,  I  did  what  I  have  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  I  went  in :— Hind  one  of  the  first 
things  I  heard  you  say,  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  so  willing 
to  receive  sinners,  that  he  did  not  object  to  receiving  the  de* 
▼il's  castaways.  Now,  sir,  I  have  been  on  the  tovm  for  many 
years,  and  am  so  worn  out  in  his  service,  that  1  think  I  may  with 
truth,  be  called  one  of  the  devil's  castaways  t — Do  you  think, 
sir,  that  Jesus  Christ  would  receive  me  ? ' — ^Mr.  Whitefield 
assured  her  there  was  not  a  doubt  of  it,  if  she  was  but  willii^ 
to  go  to  him.  From  the  sequel  it  appeared  that  it  wan  the 
case  $  and  that  it  ended  in  the  sound  conversion  of  this  poor 
creature;  and  Lady  Huntingdon  was  assured,  from  most 
respectable  authority,  that  the  woman  left  a  very  charmii^ 
testimony  behind  her,  that  though  her  sins  had  been  of  a  crim- 
son hue,  the  atoning  Mood  of  Christ  had  washed  them  wiiife 
as  snow." 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  first  use  I  made  of  this  anecdote. 
It  was  handed  to  me  just  as  I  was  about  to  attend  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Female  Penitentiary.  I  told  it  (here,  and  was 
pleased,  although  in  nowise  surprised,  to  see  tears  flowing 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  noble  chairman,  and  of  honourable 
women,  not  a  few.  I  mention  this  fact,  because  it  is  only 
by  such  facts,  that  some  minds  can  be  won  over  to  think  well 
of  Penitentiaries.     I  long  questioned  their  policy.     jLven 
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when  I  became  one  of  the  secretariea  of  the  Liverpool  F^ 
male  Penitentiaiy,  I  was  not  sure  that  I  was  doing  right.  But 
I  soon  knew  better,  when  the  correspondence  of  the  institu- 
tion with  parents  came  before  me.  .  Indeed,  I  owe  to  the 
eonveriM  in  that  house  of  mercj,  and  especially  to  the  late 
Betsy  Kenyon,  the  relief  of  my  own  mind  from  the  haunting 
suspicion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  forget^  even  in 
heaven,  what  certain  brands  plucked  from  the  burning  had 
been.  I  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  renumber^  even  on 
earth,  what  that  wonderful  miracle  of  grace,  and  mart3rr  of 
suffering  had  been,  although  I  knew  well  her  former  horrible 
history.  Then  understood  I  the  promise^— *' They  shall 
be  as  though  God  had  not  cast  them  off.''  Saints  and 
angels  will  so  resemble  each  other  in  the  beauty  of  holi* 
nees,  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  distinguish  them,  but  the 
difference  of  their  new  song.  I  express,  I  am  quite  sure,  the 
cherished  recollections  of  many  of  Uie  greatest  and  best  in  the 
land,  in  thus  recording  the  kauowing  influence  of  Betsy  Ken* 
yen's  character  and  spirit*  Her  ^  wings  were  covered  with 
silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold."  There  ought  to 
be,  in  every  large  town,  a  female  mission,  to  seek  out  andi 
bring  home  the  outcasts. 

«'  Ji  female  mUsiam  I "  Tea ;— 4he  church  of  Christ  flou- 
rished most  when  women  ** laboured"  with  Paul  **in  the 
gospel,"  Phil.  iv.  3.  He  did  not,  indeed,  suffer  them  to  speak 
w  ihe  church ;  but  he  both  employed  them  to  speak  aui  of 
il,  and  applauded  their  co-operation  in  spreading  the  gos^ 
pel.  He  has  emblazoned  their  names,  equally  with  CLBHsnT'si 
••  in  the  book  of  life,"  and  in  the  New  Testament  The  other 
apostles  also,  and  all  the  primitive  churches,  gratefully  accept- 
ed and  acknowledged  female  agency.  That  agency  was  pro? 
longed  in  the  Western  church  until  the  elevenUi,  and  in  the 
Eastern  until  the  end  of  the  tweliVh  centuiy.  The  form  of 
prayer  used  at  the  ordination  of  the  deaconness  is  preserved 
in  ihe  ^*  Apostolic  Constitutions." 

Are  we  wiser  or  stronger  than  the  wise  and  apostolic 
master-builders  of  the  church,  that  we  can  evangelize  the 
world,  without  the  co-operation  which  apostles  welcomed,  and 
martyrs  honoured,  and  the  fathers  immortalized  ?  (See  Clem^ 
Alexand*  and  Terhdlian  de  Virgmn.)  True,  ministers  and 
missionaries  have  freer  and  fuller  access  now  to  all.classes, 
than  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Neither  the  jealousies 
nor  the  restraints  of  the  East  exist  in  the  West    What  then  t 
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AI«8 !  with  all  our  superior  facilities^  the  gosp^  is  not  hrou^ 
home  t&  all  classes !  There  are  even  hinderances  to  the 
spread  of  it  in  the  metropolis,  which  no  num  can  aivmount* 
Thousands,  yea,  tens  of  thousands  of  females,  in  LoDdos, 
must  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  unless  the  agency  of 
WIDOWS  be  employed  to  pluck  the  brands  from  the  burning ! 
To  this  extent  they  have  been  perishing,  and  inTolving,  to  a 
atiU  greater  extent,  the  ruin  of  young  men,  for  ages.  No 
ministry  yet  has  penetrated  the  blunts  of  female  vice,  or  the 
hovels  of  female  ignorance.  No  regular  ministry  can  reach 
them  effectually.  Even  Whitefield  and  Wesley  coold  only 
skirt  their  bofders.  Public  opinion  would  not  sanction  any 
man  to  go  further  at  present.  It  would  snatch  the  th^dt  of 
character  from  him,  even  if  he  kept  his  innocence  like  Josbph. 
His  good  would  be  evil  spoken  of,  were  he  as  pure  and  pm- 
dent  as  an  angel.  Ministers  cannot  do  nor  dare  all  that  their 
Master  did.  He  could  pass,  like  light,  uncontaminated 
through  any  medium.  He  could  defy  public  opinion,  or  over- 
power it,  by  miracles,  whenever  it  was  shocked  at  his  conde* 
seension  to  ^  a  woman  that  was  a  sinner  I  "  No  Chiistiaa 
man  can  run  such  risks  with  safety.  Only  Christian  widows 
can  **  follow  the  Lamb  fully  in  the  regeneration  of  life,'*  in 
this  region  of  the  shadow  of  death :— «m1  they  can  follow 
Him,  with  equal  safety  and  success.  The  apostles  of  the 
Lansb  knew  this,  and  employed  them.  The  apoetoKc  chnrdies 
knew  this,  and  made  deaconesses  of  many  of  their  koh^ 
widows.  And  Pbiscilla,  too,  as  well  as  her  hoshand,  was 
Ihaaked  by  Paul  in  the  name  of**  all  the  churches  of  the  gen- 
lilest''  for  her  services. 

lliis  is  not  the  place  to  reason  this  question  in.  I  most, 
however,  remind  the  churches  of  Britain  and  America,  that 
Hkey  have  in  the  widowhood  of  their  fellowship  a  sisterhood 
which  can  be  safely  and  efficiently  employed  in  this  work.  It 
would  also  help  many  who  are  **  widows  indeed,''  as  weU  as 
save  souls  from  death. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  anecdote  which  led  to  these  re- 
OMrks,  that  Whitefield  was  not  ashamed  or  slow  to  avow, 
hofore  any  rank,  that  his  commission  extended  to  the  chief  of 
sinners.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Lady  Huntingdon  and  her 
pious  friends,  that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  in 
this  form.  They  rejoiced  in  some  conversions, — particn* 
larly  that  of  Colonel  Gumley,— which  astonished  Doddridge 
•s  much  as  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Gardiner.    No  won- 
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der,  therefore*  if  Horace  Walpole  wondered,  when  ^  Gumley 
became  a  Methodist"  The  wU  was  at  his  **  wit's  end  ;  ** 
and  could  only  explain  the  phenomenon  by  ascribing  to 
Whitefield  the  fascinations  of  Garrick.  Eyen  Chesterfield 
wondered,  and  offered  his  chapel  at  Bretbj  Hall,  in  Derbj* 
shire,  to  such  ministers  as  Lady  Huntingdon  might  introducii 
to  it.  She  soon  introduced  Whitefield  to  Bretby ;  and  h<9 
soon  rendered  the  Hall  chapel  too  small.  Bretby  park  had 
to  accommodate  the  audience.  Whitefield  was  followed  by 
Komaine,  who  was  not  a  jUld  preacher.  The  crowd  had» 
therefore,  to  catch  what  they  could  hear  in  the  court  of  the 
hall,  whilst  he  spoke  only  from  the  pulpit.  Both  preachers 
were,  however,  made  very  useful  on  this  occasion.  Ro- 
maine  himself  says  of  it,  **  We  had  a  most  refreshing  time ; 
fifteen  pulpits  open ;  showers  of  grace  came  down ;  sinners 
in  great  numbers  were  awakened,  and  believers  comforted." 
Letters, 

These  fifteen  pulpits  were  not  open  to  Whitefield.  He 
was  too  irregular  for  the  Derbyshire  clergy.  He  had,  how* 
ever,  roused  their  people  so,  that  it  became  good  policy  to 
admit  Romaine.  There  was  also  a  better  reason.  It  was 
a  new  thing  to  find  Chesterfield  patronizing  religion ;  and 
therefore  wise  to  make  the  most  of  his  sanction  whilst  he  was 
in  the  humour.  Romaine  also  did  well,  in  continuing  regu- 
lar. But  for  that,  he  would  have  been  less  useful.  It  en- 
abled him  to  introduce  the  gospel  into  churches,  where  there 
was  no  leaven  in  the  whole  lump.  Even  in  Derby  he  found 
his  way  into  **  the  great  church,''  although  ^*  the  mayor,  and 
the  churchwardens,  and  the  Arian  "  clergy  opposed  him. 

Soon  after  this,  Lady  Huntingdon  summoned  Whitefield 
and  Romaine  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  her  chapel  in  Batlu 
Whitefield  complied,  of  course,  but  Romaine  pleaded  o£ 
Not,  however,  from  any  reluctance  to  preach  with  his  friend. 
I  say  deliberately*-his  friend.  Romaine  gloried  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Whitefield,  and  cheerfiiUy  followed  him  in  the  chapels 
of  the  countess.  It  was  the  claim  of  Brighton  he  pleaded 
against  Bath.  *^  Why  should  Bath  have  all,  and  poor  Brigh- 
ton none  I  I  am  at  your  command  to  go  or  stay."  The 
lact  is,  her  ladyship  had  invited  all  her  chief  clerical  firiends 
to  the  dedication ;  and  Romaine  thought  that  be  might  well 
be  excused,  especially  as  he  was  then  labouring  with  greal 
SQCoess  at  Brighton*  The  chapel  was  opened,  therefore,  by 
Whitefield  and  the  rector  of  Pewsey,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
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AUennaa  TowDsend  of  Loadoo.    Thej  were  sckmi  i 
ad  by  Hadan  and  Romaiae. 

These  services  produced  ^  g>'«*^  seasaftien  al  Balli.  Tlie 
chapel  itself  was  attractive.  Even  Horace  Walpole  said  ef 
it,  **  It  is  very  neat,  with  true  gothic  windows.  I  was  glad 
lo  see '  thai  luxury  is  creeping  on  them  befbce  penecutioii. 
They  have  boys  and  girls  with  cbamnBg  voices,  Aat  sing 
hymns  in  parts.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  broad  hmOpaa  of  fonr 
steps,  advancing  in  the  middle.  At  each  end  of  tbs  broadest 
part  are  two  eagles,  with  red  cushions  for  the  parson  and 
clerk.  Behind  them  rise  three  more  steps,  m  li»  awtet  of 
which  is  a  third  eagle  for  a  pulpit.  Scarlet  a/oi*chaira  to  all 
three.  On  either  ^d  a  balcony  for  elect  ladies.''  WaipMs 
lMtt€n. 

There  was  something  else  which  Walpole  did  not  know 
of ;— a  seat  for  bishops.  It  was  often  occupied  too  I  The 
witty  and  ecceotric  Lady  Betty  Cobbe,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  called  thb  curtained  seat  ^  The 
NieodemUe  comer."  She  delighted  in  smuggling  in  biahopa, 
to  see  and  hear  the  Methodists,  unseen.  Dr.  Barnard,  the 
bishop  of  Derry,  went  thus  often.  It  was  he  who  ordained 
Maxfield  to  help  Wesley,  that  that  ^  good  man  might  not  work 
himself  to  death." 

Of  this  chapel  Whitefield  says,  **  It  is  a  beautiful  original ; 
extremely  plain,  and  equally  grand."  ^  Dear  Mr.  Romaine 
hath  been  much  owned  in  "  it*  In  1766,  he  and  Romaiae 
preached  in  it  alternately,  to  splendid  audiences.  Amongst 
others  wl^  heard  them  with  profit,  was  Lady  Glenoichy 
— 4he  Selina  of  Scotland ;  for  Lady  Huntingdon  was  hermo- 
del,  although  her  biographer  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  fact. 
She  derived  great  spiritual  benefit,  and  caught  her  iaepiration 
in  the  cause  of  God  from  the  example  and  the  chaphiaa  of 
the  countess.  It  was  through  her,  also,  that  Lord  and  Lad|y 
Sutherland  were  introduced  into  this  circle,  when  they  Bed 
fi-om  the  grave  of  their  eldest  daughter,  to«eek  relief  in  tbe 
amusements  of  Bath.  They  were  led,  however,  to  hear 
Whitefield,  and  continued  to  do  so,  until  their  uutoMly  deaik. 
They  were  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  their  funeral  seimon  wt 
the  chapel  drew  out  all  the  nobility,  and  produced  a  deep  iaa- 
pression.  The  Duchess  dowager  of  Sutherland,  if  alive  atttl, 
knows  that  Whitefield  ministered  to  her  sufiering  parents, 
when  she  was  an  unconscious  infant.  A^remarkaUe  circons- 
atance  aggravated  this  bereavement  to  the*  fomily.    The  deadi 
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of  LmIj  Sutherland  had  been  concealed  from  her  mother,  and 
only  that  of  Lord  Sutherland  communicated.  Lady  Alva 
hastened  from  the  north  to  Bath*  to  be  with  her  daughter. 
She  met  by  the  way  two  hearses,  and  learned  that  they  wei« 
carrying  Lord  and  Lady  Sutherland  to  be  interred  in  the 
foyal  chapel  at  Holyrood.     Evan.  Reg* 

Another  impressive  scene  took  place  at  Bath,  on  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  ''  He  died,"  says  Whitefield,  ''  Uk« 
the  patriarch  Jacob.  He  laid  bis  hands  on,  and  blessed  his 
children ;  assured  them  of  his  personal  interest  in  Jesus ; 
ealled  most  gloriously  on  the  Holy  Ghost ;  cried,  '  Happy^ 
happy,'  as  long  as  he  could  speak."  The  coffin  was  remov- 
ed from  Buchan  House  to  the  chapel,  where  it  lay  a  week. 
Whitefield  preached  twice  a  day,  and  all  the  family,  besides 
the  other  rank  in  the  city,  attended.  The  scene  must  have 
been  solemn  at  the  funeral  service.  In  the  morning  the 
family  attended  an  ^*  early  sacrament,  and  seated  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  corpse,"  whilst  communicating.  This  was 
followed  by  a  special  address  to  them,  and  closed  by  the  suIh 
lime  benediction,  **  The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you  ;  the 
Lord  lifl  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  you;  the  Lord 
cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  you,  and  give  you  peace."  They 
then  retired  to  Lady  Huntingdon's  house,  until  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  public  service  began.  The  chapel  was  '*  more  than 
crowded."  **  Nearly  three  hundred  tickets,  signed  by  the 
young  earl,  were  given  out  to  the  nobiUty  and  gentry.  All 
was  hushed  and  solemn.  Attention  sat  on  every  face,  and 
deep  and  almost  universal  impressions  were  made,"  whilst 
Whitefield  preached  the  funeral  sermon.  "  The  like  scene, 
and,  if  possible,  more  solemn,  was  exhibited  in  the  evening,'' 
and  repeated  during  five  days.  He  says  of  it,  **  A  Ukg  I 
never  expect  to  see  on  this  side  eternity !  Surely  the  death 
of  this  noble  eari,  thus  improved,  will  prove  the  life  of  many.** 
It  did.  Amongst  others  who  publicly  avowed  themselves, 
was  the  young  earl.  This  drew  upon  him  the  laugh  and  lash 
of  all  the  wits  and  witlings  of  the  rooms  ;  but  he  *^  stood  im- 
pregnable  as  a  rock." 

These  were  not  the  first  fruits  of  Whitefield's  ministry  at 
Bath  amongst  the  great.  He  had  often  preached  to  them  at 
the  residence  of  Lady  Gertrude  Hotham,  the  sister  of  Ches- 
terfield. She  was  one  of  his  first  converts,  when  he  began  to 
preach  at  Lady  Huntingdon's  in  London ;  and  her  own  eldest 
daughter  wa3  amongst  the  first  of  them  at  Bath.  Miss  Hotham 
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died  eariy,  but  happj.  Tbere  is,  in  the  second  Tokune  of 
Whitefield's  Letters,  a  beautiful  narrative  of  his  last  interview 
with  her-  He  wanted  her  not  to  sit  up  in  bed,  whilst  he  pray- 
ed with  her,  because  she  was  very  weak.  ^  I  can  rise  to  take 
my  physic,"  she  said ; — ^*  shall  I  not  rise  to  pray  t  ^  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Moira,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lady  Huntingdon ;  of  whom  Horace  Walpole 
says,  '*  The  queen  of  the  Methodists  got  her  daughter  named 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  princesses ;  but  it  is  all  off 
again,  because  she  will  not  let  her  play  card$  on  Sunday*" 

The  Countess  Delitz,  one  of  the  dau^ters  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  and  the  sister  of  Lady  Chesterfield,  was  another 
gem  in  Whitefield's  crown,  whom  he  prized  hi^ly.  She  had 
much  influence  upon  her  nephew.  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  when 
his  accomplished  wife  died  suddenly.  He  had  often  heard 
Whitefield  at  his  mother's  house  in  Bath,  and  had  not- drunk 
the  poison  of  his  uncle  Chesterfield :  but  he  was  not  a  decid- 
ed character,  until  he  was  made  a  lonely  widower.  From 
that  time,  he  defied  all  the  sneers  of  the  court,  and  dared  ^  to 
be  singularly  good."  He  had  also  some  good  influence  upon 
the  young  £arl  of  Huntingdon,  for  a  time.  He  was  made 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  George  III. ;  but  he  never  recov- 
ered the  shock  of  his  wife's  death.  He  soon  relinquished  his 
office,  and  died.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  mother. 
Lady  Gertrude ;  now  old  and  lonely.  It  led  to  her  own 
death,  in  a  painful  manner.  She  had  been  abswbed  whilst 
reading  at  night,  and  the  candles  set  fire  to  her  head-dress. 
It  spread  rapidly  to  her  neck  and  breast  The  wounds  were 
80  many,  that  it  required  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day  to  dress 
them.  Her  composure  astonished  Adair  the  surgeon.  He 
used  to  tell  her,  **  that  she  deserved  heaven."  This  alone 
discomposed  her.  She  replied,  with  holy  indignation,  that 
there  was  no  merit  but  in  Christ ;  and  told  Adair,  that  if 
either  of  them  ^«  escaped  eternal  death,"  it  must  be  through 
the  blood  and  righteousness  of  the  Lainb  of  God.  This  ac* 
count  of  her  death-bed  was  ^ven  by  her  friend,  the  late  Lady 
Maxwell  of  Edinburgh. 

Such  were  Whitefield's  trophies  in  the  Chesterfield  fiunily. 
He  won  souls  in  it,  upon  the  right  hand  and  the  left  of  the 
earl ;  thus  leaving  him  no  excuse  for  making  the  exchange  of 
worlds  »*  a  leap  in  the  dark.^^  His  countess  made  a  better 
choice.  Lady  Chesterfield  ?i^as  a  natural  child  of  Geoige  L 
For  years  she  was  a  leading  star  at  court,and  in  aU  the  spfues 
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of  folly.  Greaty  therefore,  was  their  eonstemation,  when  they 
saw  her,  after  hearing  Whitefield,  lay  all  her  honours  and  in- 
flaence  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Even  the  king  forgot  royal 
decorum  so  far  as  to  laugh  aloud  in  her  face,  at  the  simplicity 
of  her  dress.  There  was  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  it,  but  the 
chasteness  of  its  beauty.  Chesterfield  himself  had  bought  it 
at  great  expense  on  the  continent ;  and  the  earl  had  certainly 
quite  as  much  taste  as  the  king. 

Pulteney,  also,  the  Earl  of  Bath,  and  the  well  known  poli- 
tieal  antagonist  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  deeply  impressed 
wider  Whitefield's  ministry,. at  the  same  time  as  the  Countess 
•f  Chesterfield.  He  attended  Tottenham  Court  chapel  regu- 
larly for  some  years,  and  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the 
orphan-house.  Both  Lady  Huntingdon  and  Lady  Fanny 
Shirley  were  his  intimate  friends.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  thought  of  his  poKtical  character,  he  must  have  been  rather 
more  tlmn  tMral^  to  have  secured  their  esteem.  But  amongst 
the  peers,  none  stood  higher  in  Whitefield's  estimation,  for 
piety  or  prudence,  than  Lord  Dartmouth.  George  IIL  con- 
firmed this  estimate  of  Dartmouth's  character.  Queen  Char- 
lotte also  thought  him  '*one  of  the  best  of  men."  The  king 
said  to  Dr.  Beattie,  the  essayist  on  Truth,  «'They  call  his 
lordship  an  emtkunoMi  ;  but  surely  he  says  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rehgiMi  but  what  any  Christian  may  and  aught  to  say.'' 
John  Newton  thought  so.  Dartmouth  was  his  patron  :  and 
to  him  he  addressed  the  first  twenty*six  letters  of  the  *^  Car* 
dipkonia,**  It  was  a  fit  return.  Newton  had  been  refused 
oiiiination  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  :  (not  a  Yerj  arch  refu- 
sal certainly  I)  and  Dartmouth  prevailed  on  Dr.  Green,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  ordain  him  ;  and  then  gave  him  the  cu- 
racy of  Ofaiey.  How  much  the  church  of  Christ  owes  to  thia 
act  of  kindness !  Newton's  early  association  with  the  dissen- 
ters, and  his  Methodism,  would  have  shut  him  out  of  the 
church  :  for  it  was  well  known,  that  Brewer  of  Stepney  re- 
commended him  to  the  dissenters  of  Warwick,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Ryland,  as  a  probationer.  He  preached  also  in 
Yorkshire  amongst  the  dissenters.  This  accounts  for  the 
archbishop's  refusal.  Newton  forgot  as  well  as  forgave  him  ; 
but  he  never  forgot  or  concealed  his  connexion  with  Warwick. 
Long  after  his  settlement  at  Olney,  he  oflen  said,  '*  The  veiy 
name  of  Warwick  makes  my  heart  leap  with  joy.  There  my 
mouth  was  first  opened.  There  I  met  some  sweet  encourage- 
ment on  my  entrance  into  the  ministry."    Thus  he  loved  the 
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people,  although  he  had  heen  an  unsuccessfol  candidate.  It 
is  well  he  was  so  !  He  would  have  been  lost  amongst  the  dis- 
senters.  I  mean,  of  course,  that  his  preaching  talents  would 
have  given  him  no  distinction  amongst  them.  Even  bis  pen 
they  did  not  want  They  welcomed  his  writings,  as  they  do 
every  thing  which  is  spiritual,  in  common  with  all  the  fiiends 
of  truth  and  godliness  ;  but  they  needed  them  not  for  them* 
selves.  They  read  and  praised  them,  that  the  church  might 
profit  by  them.  This  is  not  the  case  now.  Newton  is  rc«d 
by  them  for  their  own  edification  also,  and  because  he  was 
eminently  useful  in  the  church.  Then,  they  read  him  that  he 
might  be  useful,  and  because  there  were  few  Newtons  in  die 
church,  and  still  fewer  Dartmouths  or  Thorntons  to  patronixe 
them. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Dartmouth's  patronage  of  the 
college  for  the  American  Indians.  It  is  not  so  generally 
known,  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of  evangelical 
preaching  at  the  Lock  chapel  in  London.  He  and  Baron 
Smythe  gave  the  full  weight  of  their  rank  and  influeoce  to 
that  *^  hiU  of  Zion,''  on  which  the  dew  of  heaven  has  so  oftfen 
and  long  descended.  That  influence  was  not  small.  Dsrt- 
mouth  stood  high  at  court ;  and  Smjrthe,  besides  being  the 
son  of  Leicester's  eldest  daughter,  was  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  Both  were  the  particular  friends  of  Yenn 
also.  The  latter  gave  him  the  living  of  Telling,  in  Hunting- 
donshire ;  and  Lady  Smythe  bequeathed  to  his  son  the  ad- 
vowson  of  BidboTough,  in  Kent 

It  was  thus  Lady  Huntingdon  and  Whitefield,  leading  each 
other  alternately,  and  always  acting  together,  drew  out  and 
brought  into  notice  the  little,  but  faitiifiil,  band  of  clergymen, 
who  became  the  salt  of  the  church  of  England.  Tes ;  thef 
found  out  and  brought  forward  these  good  men,  and  won  for 
them  the  patronage  which  enabled  them  to  do  good,  as  wefl 
as  created  for  them  the  element  in  which  they  lived,  moved, 
and  had  their  being.  They  were,  indeed,  **  independent  stu- 
dents of  the  word  of  God  ;  "  but  Methodism  made  them  so. 
This  fact  is  disputed.  It  cannot,  however,  be  disproved* 
Why  then  should  it  be  called  in  question  ?  It  is  as  impossible 
to  separate  the  improvement  of  the  church  from  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  as  to  separate  her  corrup* 
tions  from  the  mime  of  Laud. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

WRttBFIBLD'8     LAST     ITINBllACY. 

Whilst  Whitefield  was  rejoicing  over  Georgia,  appHca* 
tions  were  pooring  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  to  hasten 
agab  to  the  cities  and  wildernesses  of  America.  He  hardly 
knew  which  call  was  loudest,  or  ^  which  way  to  turn  "  him« 
self.  He  went,  however,  first  to  Philadelphia,  after  having 
preached  the  gospel  fully  in  Savannah.  On  his  arrival  he 
found,  he  says,  *' pulpits,  hearts,  affections  as  open  and.  en- 
larged as  ever"  towards  him.  Philadelphia  could  not  have 
given  him  a  more  cordial  welcome,  had  she  even  foreseen 
that  she  was  to  see  his  face  no  more :  for  all  the  churches  as 
well  as  the  chapels  were  willingly  opened  to  him,  and  all  ranks 
vied  in  flocking  to  hear  him.  This  free  access  to  the  episco- 
pal  churches  delighted  him  much,  wherever  it  occurrred.  He 
never  fails  to  record  both  his  gratitude  and  gratificationt  when 
he  obtains,  on  any  tour,  access  even  to  one  .church.  Ital« 
ways  did  him  good  too.  I  have  often  been  struck  with  this, 
whilst  tracing  his  steps.  True ;  he  was  at  home  wherever 
there  were  souls  around  him  ;  but  he  was  most  at  home  in  a 
church,  except,  indeed,  when  he  had  a  mountain  for  his  pul« 
pit,  and  the  heavens  for  his  sounding-board,  and  half  a  county 
for  his  congregation.  Then,  neither  St  Paul's  nor  Westmin- 
ster  had  any  attractions  for  him.  The  fact  is,  Whitefield 
both  admired  and  loved  the  liturgy.  He  had  the  spirit  of  its 
compilers  and  of  its  best  prayers  in  his  own  bosom,  and  there- 
fore it  was  no  form  to  him.  It  had  been  the  channel  upon 
which  the  first  mighty  spring-tides  of  his  devotion  flowed,  and 
the  chief  medium  of  his  communion  with  heaven,  when  he  was 
most  successful  at  Tottenham  Court  and  Bath.  All  his  great 
««days  of  the  Son  of  Man"  there,  were  associated  with  the 
church  service.  He  was,  therefore,  most  in  his  element  with 
it ;  although  he  was  often  equally  and  more  successful  witk^ 
out  it  Accordingly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
gospel  triumphed  most,  at  this  time,  in  the  churches  or  the 
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chapels  of  Philadelphia.  His  prajera  for  the  outpouriiig  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  went,  in  an  equally  ^'  direct  line,  to  heaven," 
and  were  equally  answered,  whether  with  or  without  book. 

He  was  now  in  such  good  health  and  spirits,  that  he 
preached  twice'every  Sabbath,  and  three  or/our  times  a  week, 
although,  the  heat  was  setting  in.  During'an  excursion  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  the  province,  also,  he  was  able  to 
preach  every  day,  and  to  **  bear  up  bravely."  Indeed,  he 
was  so  much  ''  better  than  he  had  been  for  manj  yeara," 
that  he  indulged  the  hope  of  returning  to  Bethesda  in  the  an- 
tumn,  and  of  sailing  to  England  again.} 

In  this  state  of  mind  and  body  he  arrived  at  New-Toik, 
and  found  not  only  **  congregations  larger  than  ever,"  bat 
also  such  a  host  of  invitations  from  all  quarters,  that  he  aent 
the  hundle  to  England  as  a  curiosity.  These  numeroua  and 
loud  calls  shook  his  purpose  of  returning  to  Geoigia  in  the 
autumn.  ^*I  yet  keep  to  my  intended  plan,"  he  says,  but 
^  perhi^  I  may  not  see  Georgia  until  Christmas."  A  tempt* 
ing  prospect  was  now  held  out  to  him,^-of  ^*fre$k  aF^r*," 
at  Albany,  Great  Harrington,  Norfolk,  Salisbury,  Shanni» 
and  New  Windsor.  This  was  rendered  irresistible  by  the 
offer  of  Kirkiand,  the  Oneida  missionary,  to  accompany  him, 
and  to  take  him  to  *'a  great  congress  of  the  Indiana."  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  went  to  the  Oneida  can* 
gross.  There  are,  indeed,  the  names  of  some  Indian 
towns  in  his  notes  of  this  tour,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
Indians. 

Whitefield,  as,might  be  expected,  enjoyed  much  the  acenoy 
of  the  Hudson,  during  his  sail  to  Albany  ;  especially  in  the, 
pass  between  the  Catskill  mountains  ;  and  not  less  when  he 
visited  the  Gohoes,  the  falls  of  the  Mohawk,  at  Schenectady. 
At  both,  he  could  only  exclaim,  ^*  0  thou  wander-workimg 
God  ! ''  (The  scenery  of  America  will  not  long  be  unknown 
in  Britain.  I  have  seen  Bartlett's  glorious  sketches  of  it ; 
and  some  of  the  engravings  are  now  before  mo,  in  the  same 
style  as  those  of  Beattie's  Switzerland,  Scotland,  and  Wal- 
denses.  The  verbal  descriptions,  likewise,  are  equally 
graphic.  The  religious  public  here  want  such  a  work,  in 
order  to  understand  and  appreciate  Reed  and  Cox,  and  in 
order  to  sympathize  with  Washington  Irving,  in  their  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  Transatlantic  beauty  and  sublimity.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  am  noi puffing  the  work,  even  when  I  add 
that  it  is  passing  through  the  press  under  my  own  eye.     I 
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kftve  all  the  reward  I  wish  for,  in  heiog  the  Jlr«e  rMuIer 
of  an  illustratire  work,  worthy  of  America,  and  wanted  in 
Britain.  It  will  enable  many,  like  myself,  to  trace  with  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding,  the  steps  of  Brainerd  and  White- 
fi&ld,  of  Reed  and  Cox,  and  of  all  tourists  who  are  worth 
following.) 

I  am  unable  to  point  out  Whitefield's  route  from  klktrnj 
back  to  New* York.  It  embraced  a  circuit  of  mora  than  fnrt 
hundred  miles,  and  occupied  him  during  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  July.  All  that  he  himself  records  of  it-— and  it  is 
the  lm$i  entry  in  his  memoranda-^  ^*  Heard  afterwards  (hat 
the  word  ran  and  was  glorified.  Orace,  grace ! ''  His  last 
letter  hut  ims  to  his  friend  Keene,  is  a  litde  more  explicit. 
**A11  fresh  work  where  I  have  been.  Congregations  have 
been  very  large,  attentive,  and  affected.  The  divine  influeace 
hadi  been  as  at  first  Oh  what  a  scene  of  nsefulneas  is  open- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  new  world  I  InvitatioaB  crowd 
upon  me  both  from  ministers  and  people,  and  from  many, 
■Mmy  ^aarterv.  A  very  peculiar  providence  led  me  lateiy  to  a 
pkce  #hbre  a  horse-steeder  was  executed.  Thousands  at* 
tended.  The  poor  criminal  had  sent  me  several  letters,  on 
bearing  I  was  in  the  country.  The  sheriff  allowed  him  to 
eome  and  hear  a  sermon  under  an  adjacent  tree.  Soteau, 
nolemn  i  After  being  by  himself  about  an  hour— >I  walked 
bdf  a  mile  with  him  to  the  gallows.  An  imtruciwe  walk  I 
His  heart  had  been  softened  befmre  my  first  visit««— I  went  up 
with  him  into  the  cart.  He  gave  a  short  exhortatioo.  I  then 
ntood  on  the  coffin ;  added,  I  trust,  a  word  in  season,  prayed^ 
and  look  my  leave.  Effectual  good»  I  trust,  was  done.  Graee, 
grace!'' 

From  New-Tork  he  went  to  Boston,  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
lember :  and  again  had  to  say,  **  Never  was  the  woid  received 
with  greater  eagerness  than  now.  All  opposition  seems 
to  cease  for  a  while.  I  never  was  carried  through  the  sum* 
mer's  heat  so  well."  All  this  encouraged  him  to  start  again 
vpon  another  circuit  He  therefore  went  to  Newbuiy ;  but 
was  obhged  to  return  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  cholera  in  the  night  Still,  he  was  not  alarmed  for  his 
general  health.  He  soon  rallied  again,  and  set  off  to  New 
Hampshire,  to  **  begin  to  begin,"  as  he  said,  anew ! 

I  luive  now  to  transcribe  ttw  kut  letter  he  wrote  to  England. 
It  is  dated  from  Portsmouth,  uvtn  days  before  he  died,  and 
flkddressed  to  his  finend  Keene,  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
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Tabeitiacle.  "  Mj  very  dear  friend,  you  will  see  by  tfa6 
maoy  invitations,  what  a  door  is  opened  for  preaching  the 
everlasting  gospel.  I  was  so  ill  on  Friday,  that  I  could  not 
preach,  although  thousands  were  waiting  to  hear.  Well ; 
the  day  of  release  will  shortly  come  : — but  it  does  not  aeem 
yet ;  for,  by  riding  sixty  miles,  I  am  better,  and  hope  to 
preach  here  to-morrow.  I  trust  my  blessed  Master  will  ac« 
cept  of  these  poor  efforts  to  serve  him.  Oh  for  a  warm  heart ! 
Oh  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  to  quit  ourselves  like  men,  and 
be  strong  1 "  This  prayer  was  answered,  but  his  hope  ^  to 
see  all  dear  friends,  about  the  time  proposed,"  was  not  re- 
alized. 

At  Portsmouth,  however,  he  preached  daily,  from  the  S3rd 
to  the  29th  of  September,  besides  once  at  Kittery  and  Old 
York. 

On  Saturday  morning,  September  29,  he  set  out  for  Bos- 
ton; but  before  he  came  to  Newbury  Port,  where  he  had  en- 
gaged to  preach  next  morning,  he  was  importuned  to  prenck 
by  the  way  at  Exeter.  At  the  last  he  preached  in  the  open 
air,  to  accommodate  the  multitudes  that  came  to  hear  him,  no 
house  being  able  to  contain  them.  He  continued  his  dis- 
course near  two  hours,  by  which  he  was  greatly  iktigued ; 
notwithstanding  which,  in  the  aAemoon  he  set  off  for  Newbuiy 
Port,  where  he  arrived  that  evening,  and  soon  after  retired  to 
rest,  being  Saturday  night,  fully  intent  on  preaching  the  next 
day.  His  rest  was  much  broken,  and  he  awoke  many  times 
in  the  night,  and  complained  very  much  of  an  oppression  at 
his  lungs,  breathing  with  much  difficulty.  And  at  length, 
about  six  o'clock  on  the  Lord's  day  morning,  he  departed  this 
life  in  a  fit  of  the  asthma. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith,  who  attended  Mr.  WhitefieM  from 
England  to  America  the  last  time,  and  was  his  c<»istant  com- 
pamon  in  all  his  joumeyings  while  there,  till  the  time  of  his 
decease,  has  given  the  following  particular  account  of  his 
death  and  interment  ;— 

'.«  On  Saturday,  September  29,  1770,  Mr.  Whilefieki  rode 
firom  Portsmouth  to  Eiieter,  (fifleen  miles,)  in  the  morning, 
and  preached  there  to  a  very  great  multitude  in  the  fields.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  before  he  went  out  to  preach  that  day, 
(which  proved  to  be  his  last  sermon,)  Mr.  Clarkson,  senior, 
observing  him  more  uneasy  than  usual,  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  yoa 
are  more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than  to  preach.'  To  which  Mr. 
Whitefield  answered,  ^True,  sir;'    but  tuming  aside,  hs 
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clasped  his  hands  together,  and  looking  up,  said — *  Lord 
Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  thy  work,  but  not  of  thy  work.  If  I 
hare  not  yet  finished  my  course,  let  me  go  and  speak  for  thee 
once  more  in  the  fields,  seal  thy  truth,  and  come  home  and 
die  ! '  tlis  last  sermon  was  from  2  Cor.  xiii.  5, — '  Examine 
yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith,  prove  your  own  selves : 
know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  ? '  He  dined  at  Captain  Gillman's. 
After  dinner,  Mr.  Whitefield  and  Mr.  Parsons  rode  to  New- 
bury, I  did  not  get  there  tiU  two  hours  afler  them.  I  found  them 
at  supper.  I  asked  Mn  Whitefield  how  he  felt  himself  afler  hia 
journey.  He  said,  *  he  was  tired,  therefore  he  supped  early, 
and  would  go  to  bed.'  He  ale  a  very  little  supper,  talked  but 
little,  asked  Mr.  Parsons  to  discharge  the  table,  and  perform 
fiimily  duty  ;  and  then  retired  up  stairs.  He  said,  ^  that  he 
would  sit  and  read  till  I  came  to  him,'  which  I  did  as  soon  as 
Bossihle ;  and  found  him  reading  in  the  Bible,  with  Dr. 
Watts's  Psalms  lying  open  before  him.  He  asked  me  for 
florae  water  gruel,  and  took  about  half  his  usual  quantity; 
and,  kneeling  down  by  the  bed*side,  closed  the  evening 
with  prayer.  Afler  a  little  conversation,  he  went  to  rest, 
and  slept  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  he  awoke  me,  and 
asked  for  a  little  cider ;  he  drank  about  a  wine-glass  full.  I 
asked  htm  how  he  felt,  for  he  seemed  to  pant  for  breath.  '"^He 
told  me  ^  his  asthma  was  coming  on  him  again  ;  he  must  have 
two  or  three  days'  rest  Two  or  three  days'  riding,  without 
preaching,  would  set  him  up  again.'  Soon  aflerwards,  he 
asked  me  to  put  the  window  up  a  little  higher,  (though  it  was 
half  up  all  night,)  *for,'  said  he,  *I  cannot  breathe;  but  I 
hope  I  shall  be  better  by  and  by ;  a  good  pulpit  sweat  to^ay, 
may  give  me  relief:  I  shdl  be  better  afler  preaching.' 
I  said  to  him,  I  wished  he  would  not  preach  so  oflen.  He 
replied,  ^  I  had  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out.'  I  then  told 
him,  I  was  afraid  he  took  cold  in  preaching  yesterday.  He 
said,  *  he  believed  he  had ; '  and  then  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  bless  his  preaching 
where  he  had  been,  and  also  bless  his  preaching  that  day, 
that  more  souls  might  be  brought  to  Christ  ;  and  prayed  for 
lUrection,  whether  he  should  winter  at  Boston,  or  hasten  to 
the  southward — prayed  for  a  hlessinff  on  his  Bethesda  col- 
lege, and  his  dear  family  there — ^for  Tabernacle  and  chapel 
congregations,  and  all  connexions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water ;  and  then  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  again.    This  was 
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nigh  three  o'clock.  At  a  quarter  paat  foor  he  waked,  and 
saidy  *  Mj  asthma,  my  asthma  is  coming  od  ;  I  wish  I  had  not 
giveo  out  word  to  preach  at  Haverhill,  oo  Monday ;  I  dont 
think  I  shall  be  able ;  but  I  shall  see  whai  to>day  will  bring 
forth.  If  I  am  no  better  to-morrow,  I  will  take  two  or  three 
days'  ride  I '  He  then  desired  me  to  warm  him  a  little  gmel ; 
and,  in  breaking  the  firewood,  I  waked  Mr.  Parsons,  who 
thinking  I  knocl^d  for  him,  rose  and  came  in.  He  went  to 
Mr.  Whitefield's  bed-side,  and  asked  him  how  he  felt  himeelL 
He  answered,  *  I  am  almost  suffocated.  I  can  soaree  breathet 
my  asthma  qiute  chokes  me.'  I  was  then  not  h  little  suqiris* 
ed  to  hear  how  quick,  and  with  what  difficulty,  he  drew  hia 
breath.  He  got  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  the  open  window 
for  air>  This  was  exactly  at  five  o'clock.  I  went  to  hia« 
and  for  about  the  space  of  five  minutes  saw  no  danger,  only 
that  ha  had  a  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  as  I  had  often  aeen 
before.  Soon  afterwards  he  turned  himself  to  me,  and  aaidt 
*Z  am  d]fVigJ*  I  said,  *  I  hope  not,  sir.'  He  ran  to  the  other 
window  panting  for  breath,  but  could  get  no  relieC  It  wea 
agreed  that  I  should  go  for  Dr*  Sawyer ;  and  on  my  eoming 
back,  I  saw  death  on  his  face ;  and  he  again  said,  *  J  oai  djh 
mg.*  His  eyes  were  fixed,  his  underlip  dmwing  inward  %wf 
time  he  drew  breath ;  he  went  towards  the  wwdow,  and  we 
offered  him  some  warm  wine,  with  lavender  drope,  wliifJi  he 
refused.  I  persuaded  him  to  sit  down  in  the  ehair,.  and  have 
hi^  cloak  on ;  he  consented  by  a  sign,  but  could  not  apceh . 
I  then  ofiered  him  the  glass  of  warm  wine ;  he  took  half  of  itt 
but  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  stopped  his  breath  entiiej^* 
in  a  little  time  he  brought  up  a  considerable  quanti^  of 

edegm  and  wind.  I  then  began  to  have  some  small  hopea« 
r.  Parsons  said,  he  thought  Mr,  Whitefield  breathed  move 
iieely  than  he  did,  and  would  recover*  I  said,  *  No  sir,  he  ia 
certainly  dying.'  I  was  continually  employed  in  taking  the 
phlegm  out  of  his  mouth  with  a  handkerchief,  and  batbiilg  hie 
temples  with  drops,  rubbing  his  wrists,  &c.,  to  give  him  re* 
lief,  if  possible,  but  all  in  vain ;  his  hands  and  feet  were  ns 
cold  as  day.  When  the  doctor  came  in,  and  saw  him  in  the 
chair  leaning  upon  my  breast,  he  felt  his  pulse,  and  said,  ^  His 
is  a  dead  man.'  Mr.  Parsons  said,  *  I  do  not  believe  it ;  yon 
must  do  something,  doctor ! '  He  said,  ^  I  cannot ;  be  ia  new 
near  his  last  breath.'  Aad  indeed  so  it  was ;  for  he  fetched 
but  one  gasp,  and  stretched  out  bis  feet,  and  breathed  no 
more.    This  was  exactly  at  six  o'clock.    We  cqntimied  rab» 
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Mng  his  legs,  hands  and  feet,  with  wann  cloths,  and  bathed 
him  with  spirits  for  some  time,  but  all  in  vain.  I  then  put 
him  into  a  warm  bed,  the  doctor  standing  by,  and  often  raised 
him  upright,  continued  rubbing  him  and  putting  spirits  to  his 
nose  for  an  hour,  till  all  hopes  were  gone.  The  people  came 
in  crowds  to  see  him :  I  begged  the  doctor  to  shut  the  door.** 
Bmith. 

Thus  Whitefield  died.  I  •  need  not  the  apocaljrptic  voice 
from  heaven  in  order  to  **  write,''  nor  do  you  in  order  to  ex- 
claim, **  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  la- 
boors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them : "  but  the  very  readi- 
ness with  which  we  utter  aU  this  oracle  at  his  death-bed» 
should  lead  us  to  inquire,  why  we  utter  only  pari  of  it  at  the 
death-beds  of  the  righteous  m  general.  I  must  for  my  awn 
sake,  if  not  for  your  sake  also,  meditate  on  this, 

"Tn  the  chamber, 
Where  the  good  man  met  his  ihte." 

I  have  not  often  troubled  you  with  formal  reflections  in  this 
work.  There  was  no  need  of  them,  whilst  Whitefield  could 
speak  for  himself.  But  he  is  now  dead ;  and  although  **  he 
yet  speaketh,''  his  language  needs  an  interpreter,  who  under- 
stands both  it  and  the  oracle  I  have  just  quoted. 

The  blessedness  of  dying  in  the  Lord,  is  a  privilege  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  all  real  Christians*  Even  almost 
Christians  see,  at  a  glance,  how  sweet  it  must  be  to  sleep  in 
Jesus.  Yea,  the  very  Balaams  of  the  church,  who  love  gain 
more  than  godliness,  feel  what  they  say,  when  they  exclaim 
from  time  to  time,  **  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteouSt 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  Accordingly,  the  oracle, 
^  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,"  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  ;  the  truth  of  which  no  one  doubts,  and  the 
sweetness  of  which  all  acknowledge. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  last  clause  of  that 
oracle  has  not  become  proverbial,  except  in  its  application  tp 
very  eminent  and  useful  Christians.  We  say  or  all  who  die 
in  Jesus,  *«  they  rest  from  their  labours  :  "  but  of  how  few  we 
add,  with  any  great  emphasis  or  motion — *^  their  workt  do  fol- 
low them,"  Rev.  ziv.  13.  He  must  have  been,  if  not  a  second 
Whitefield,  at  least  a  very  devoted  man,  of  whom  we  say,  with 
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«A  UU  v«rks  do  foUow  hiov" 

II  10  wwtby  of  special  Dotice,  that  this  hesitation  was  fan* 
9$mt  a«d  fNTovided  aipuoat,  whea  the  oracle  waa  first  giT^n  Id 
4lO  ohurch*  John  saya,  **  I  heard  a  voioe  from  heitven  aay- 
mg  unto  i9e»  Write,  Bleaaed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth."  That  heavenly  voice,  however,  nid 
HO  nu>re ;  ventured  qo  further*  It  waa  the  Holy  Cihoet  who 
addod  the  other  parts  of  the  oracte  :  *^Yea«  aaith  the  Spnir* 
that  thej  majrest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  w«»rkn  do  fill* 
Iqw  tbenu''  Instances  of  this  lw.d  of  addition  to  the  «mo«il 
or  the  UMMiMntum  of  an  oraclot  are  not  uocommon.  Hence 
l^t  when  warning  the  Hebrews  by  the  fate  of  the  c^hnrch  in 
tt^  wildenieea,  added  to  the  couAsel,  **  Harden  not  yo« 
bMTtot"  the  appeal,  "The  Holy  Ghost  saith.  To-day  if  ye  wffl 
hear  hb  voicet"  Heb.  iii^  7,  In  like  manner  the  Saviour, 
when  expounding  the  law  on  the  mount,  added  to  his  quota- 
tions of  the  law  his  own  injunctions  ;  prefaced  thas^ — *^  But, 
I  say  unto  you,"  Matt  v.  20. 

Such  was  the  rule,  in  the  revelation  of  some  truths.  Its 
reoMtm  is  not,  however,  so  easily  explained,  in  the  case  of  the 
dead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  living.     It  was  a  fine  measure  for 

E'ving  effect  to  the  tremendous  warnings  addressed  to  the 
ebrews,  to  make  Paul  fall  back  for  a  time  into  tlie  shade, 
until  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  said,  **  I  sware  in  my  wrath.'' 
After  that,  the  apostle's  '« Take  heed,  brethren,"  and  his  «« Let 
us  fear,"  could  not  be  wondered  at,  nor  fairly  objected  to, 
however  solemnly  uttered,  nor  however  warmly  enforced. 

Perhaps  this  bint  will  furnish  a  clue  to  the  reason,  why  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  up  the  subject  of  future  blessedness*  where 
the  voice  from  heaven  stopped.  He  confirmed  that  voicet 
so  far  as  it  went  **  Tea,  sailb  the  Spirit,"  they  are  blessed 
who,  *'  die  in  the  Lord."  Then  he  added  an  explanation  of  that 
blessedness,  which  comes  better  from  himself,  surely,  than  it 
could  have  come  from  the  lips  of  either  saints  or  angels  in 
heaven.  They,  indeed*  could  have  gone  a  little  further  than 
they  did,  and  might  have  said,  (the  former  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, aud  the  latter  from  long  observation,)  **  the  dead  in 
Christ  rest  from  their  labours  :  "-^but  it  would  hardly  have 
become  saints  or  angels  to  complete  the  explanation  of  celes- 
tial bli3s  by  adding,  "  their  worke  do  follow  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord."  Indeed,  the  more  they  understood  tins 
truth  then,  the  less  they  would  venture  to  say  about  it ; it  is 
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■o  9Mki^  mui  ftHMoiiig!  BerideSf  it  was  then  so  mw«  tkat 
no  one  in  lieav«D  could  woll  undontand  it.  The  fruits  and. 
effecta  of  the  works  of  those  who  had  slept  in  Jesus,  were  hut 
just  beginning  to  follow  them.  The  rtattian  of  their  wetks 
of  fiuth  and  labours  of  love,  was  only  coming  into  operatioiB 
on  earth :  and  thus  only  ^*  a  kind  of  its  ftrst-fruits  "  haid  reaeh* 
ed  heaven ;  so  that  even  those  who  had  ^  turned  many  unto 
iighte«Nisoeas,'*  by  wafti*hiog  to  win  seola  whilst  here,  had  no 
i£a  then  of  ths  number  of  souls  they  bad  won  by  watching. 
They  know  better  now«— and  they  knew  soon  after  the  deaSi 
of  John»  that  their  labour  had  not  been  in  vain  in  ^ne  Lord : 
but  when  tiie  apocalyptic  oracle  was  first  given,  they  were  not 
Jit  to  complete  it,  either  from  their  own  knowledge,  or  from 
their  own  spirit.  I  mean — they  were  too  much  absorbed  widi 
a  heaven  all  new  to  them — ^with  their  own  personal  enjoy- 
ment-^4nd  especially  with  the  presence  of  the  Lamb  slain— 
to  think  about  their  reUUwe  usefulness  on  earth.  They  had 
mmg  nothing,  about  their  works,  and  thought  nothing  about 
them,  in  heaveo«  except  to  blush  for  their  fewness  and  imper- 
fectiottS ;  and,,  tiierefore,  they  said  nothing  about  the  fruits 
which  followed,  when  they  cried  down  from  their  thrones  of 
light  and  mansions  of  glory  to  John,  *'  Write,  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which,  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth."  Here  they 
stopped  at  once.  Then,  there  was  silence  in  heaven!  But 
the  eternal  Spirit  did  not  let  the  matter  rest  here.  He  canted 
on  and  completed  the  revelation  of  that  blessedness.  Having 
*' wrought  aU  their  works  in  them ; "  having  **  created  them 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works ; "  and  having  wrought 
h^  them  in  glorifying  Christ  on  earth,  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
not,  did  not,  conceal  the  sublime  fact,  that  the  works  of  such 
working  men  do  f<^ow  them  into  heaven,  in  their  fruits  and 
effects,  as.surely  as  their  bodies  wUl  follow  their  souls  into 
heaven. 

This  is  one  good  reason  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  oracle. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  worthy  of  notice.  There  is 
in  the  church  on  earth,  something  of  the  same  spirit  which 
kept  the  church  in  heaven  hhni  on  the  subject  of  works.  I 
am  aware  that  we  have  other  reasons  for  saying  nothing  about 
our  works,  than  those  had  whom  John  saw.  Ours  are  fewer 
and  feebler  than  theirs.  Some,  indeed,  do  nothing  arduous 
or  eJ4>en8ive  in  the  service  of  God,  or  for  the  good  of  man* 
hind.  Many  only  work  enough  to  prove  that  they  are  ummli^ 
tHg  to  work.    But.  suehy  if  tiny  ate  in  tiM  church  of  Ohrittt 
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ve  certahilj  not  <^it  On  the  other  hand,  howoTor,  H  10 
eqnallj  true,  that  in  general,  the  active,  the  benevolent,  and 
tiM  enterprising,  do  not  allow  themselves  to  take  any  higher 
views  of  their  best  works,  deliberately,  than  as  proofs  of  fahlit 
love,  or  sincerity.  If  their  well-doing  prove  that  their  faidi  is 
unfeigned,  they  are  quite  satisfied.  £ven  when  they  cannot 
doubt  the  unfithuss  of  their  labours  of  love,  nor  hide  (roni 
themselves  the  fact,  that  God  has  honoured  their  homUe 
efforts  to  save  some,  they  are  only  stirred  op  to  watch  the 
more,  lest  after  having  preached  to  others,  they  themselves 
should  turn  out  castaways ;  lest,  in  keeping  the  vineyards  of 
others,  their  own  should  be  neglected.  Yes,  it  is  this,  more 
than  the  dread  of  legality  or  of  self-complacency,  which  makea 
many  a  faithful  servant  afraid  to  call  his  service  works.  He 
sees  cleariy  in  the  best  of  it,  so  much  that  is  bad  in  manner 
and  worse  in  spirit,  that  he  is  more  ashamed  of  his  good 
works  than  Pharisees  are  of  their  evil  works.  ^  Uood''  or 
**  faithful  servant,"  is  the  last  name  of  a  Christian,  which  lie 
thinks  of  appropriating  to  himself.  He  is  even  more  than 
content,  he  is  grateful,  if  he  can  hope  to  escape  the  hrandimg 
name,  '*  wick^  and  slothful  servant."  He  well  understands 
and  approves  what  one  of  Whitefield's  friends,  a  devoted 
minister,  said  on  his  death-bed, — ^  I  have  been  throwing  into 
WM  heap  all  my  bad  works  and  my  good  works,  and  carrying 
both  to  the  foot  of  the  cross." 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  rewardableness  of  well-doing  has  hardly 
any  place  in  the  actuating  creed  of  a  real  Christian,  whatever 
theoretic. credence  he  may  give  to  it  He  may  even  be  elo- 
quent in  speaking  of  the  works  of  Paul,  Luther,  Bunyan,  Bax- 
ter, Whitefield,  and  Wesley,  following  them  to  heaven  in  forms 
of  good,  and  as  sources  of  joy, — and  yet  be  more  than  silent 
in  his  own  case,  although  quite  sure  that  his  own  labour  has 
not  been  in  vain  in' the  Lord. 

This  is  real  humility,  as  well  as  modesty.  Is  it,  however, 
as  win  as  it  is  humble;  as  scriptural  as  it  is  modest!  Not  if 
Moses  was  right  in  having  *«  respect  to  the  recompence  of 
reward  ? "  not  if  Daniel  was  right  in  saying,  that  they  who 
turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  ^  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever;"  not  if  Paul  was  right  in  anticipating  his  converts* 
as  his  crown  and  joy  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  It  will  not 
weaken  the  force  of  this  argument  to  add, — not  if  Whitefield 
was  right  in  keeping  before  himself  and  his  fellow-labourers 
the  prospect  of  presenting  many  souls  before  the  throne.     He 
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**  ktmtsd  for  Bouk,"  as  well  as  watehed  to  wm  aouls,  because 
he  allowed  biaiself  to  see— indeed,  set  himself  to  study— ^ow 
tbe  *>  children"  Grod  gave  him  as  seals  to  his  ministry,  would 
increase  his  blsssedaess,  when  he  rested  from  his  labours* 
There  are  many  fine  specimens  of  this  inspiring  hope,  in  his 
letters  to  the  Wesleys,  the  Tennents,  and  the  Welsh  itiner- 
auts.  ^*  I  see  you  with  thousandi  around  you  in  glory,"  is  a 
fire^eot  appeal  to  thenu  And  so  distinotiy  and  hiStitiially  did 
he  realize  this  scene,  that  even  when  writing  against  Wesle j» 
he  closed  his  remonstrance  by  sayings— ^*  When  I  come  to 
judgment,  I  wiH  thank  you  before  men  and  angels  for  what 
you  have,  under  Ood,  done  for  my  soul." 

Even  all  this*  however,  does  not  come  up  to  the  full  im* 
port  of  '*  what  the  Spirit  aaith  unto  the  churches."  His  ^'Tea, 
their  works  do  follow  them,"  includes  more  than  the  inuna* 
diate  fruits  of  their  labour.  It  embraces  also  the  auceession 
of  remote  good  which  their  example,  labour,  and  influence^ 
maght  originate  and  prolong.  And,  who  can  calculate  or 
trace  out  that?  No  one  understood  this  anihm9iic  less  than 
Whitefield.  He  was  all  alive  to  the  immediate  numbers  ha 
could  gather  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  He  ev^ii  reveUed  in  the 
prospect  of  meeting  them  on  the  right  hand  of  the  great  white 

"^  throne,  and  of  spending  his  eternity  with  them  in  heaven ;  but 
he  did  not  calculate  the  consequences  of  their  individual  er 
joint  influence  upon  their  contemporaries,  or  even  upon  thait 
posterity.  Indeed,  the  i^fMMtles  themselves  did  not  allow 
their  eye  to  run  far  along  the  line  of  their  remote  influence. 
£ven  they  could  not  ^  look  stedfastly  to  the  bnd."  We  can 
see  the  names  of  ^  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb,"  on  tha 
•<  twelve  foundations  "  of  both  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem ;  and  can  trace  Paul  planting  and  Apollos  water* 
ing  yet ;  and  can  hear  all  the  dead  in  Christ,  still  speaking  to 
the  living;  and  thus  can  understand  how  their  works  are  still 
following  them,  and  will  continue  to  follow  them  until  the  end 
of  time,  and  even  how  they  will  be  their  own  reward  through 

-  eternity :  but  the  workmen  could  not  foresee  all  this*  It  only 
began  to  break  upon  these  good  and  faithful  servants,  when 
they  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  ;  and  then,  they  were 
so  absorbed  with  the  presence  of  theirliord  himself,  tluit  thOT 
could  not  take  their  eyes  ofi'from  Him  for  a  moment,  to  look 
at  any  thing  beyond  the  immediate  children  they  had  to  pre» 
sent  before  his  throne. 
It  becomes  the  church,  however^  now  that  she  has  tha 
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meaos  of  calculating  how  her  well-doing,  in  the  s^rice  of 
God,  can  multiply  and  prolong  itself  from  age  to  age,  as  wdl 
as  spread  itself  over  the  world,— 4o  search  out  diligently,  what 
is  *'  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,''  in  His  **  Yea,  the  works  of  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  do  follow  them."  The  woHuneQ 
*'re8t  from  their  labour;"  but  their  works  are  kept  up,  and 
carried  on,  and  ev^^n  carried  out,  as  works  which  they  began: 
and,  therefore,  all  the  dead  in  Christ  are  personally  interested 
in  all  the  good  now  doing  in  the  world,  and  in  all  the  gloij 
which  that  good  is  bringing  in  to  God  and  the  Lamb :  for 
those  who  rest  from  their  labours  enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord, — ^which  is  the  many  sons  He  brings  to  glory. 

No  one  is  prepared,  or  preparing,  to  enter  into  the  real  joy 
of  heaven,  who  is  doing  nothing  to  win  souls  to  Christ  on 
earth.  No  one  can  die  in  the  Lord,  or  enter  heaven  at  all, 
who  has  no  uxirki  to  follow  him  there.  No  wonder!  For  no 
Clmstian  is  so  poor,  nor  so  busy,  nor  so  weak,  as  to  be  un- 
able to  work  for  God.  The  weakest  and  the  poorest  are  able 
to  do  work  which  neither  earth  nor  hell  can  destroy  or  stop, 
and  which  will  be  their  reward  through  eternity. 

What  Christian  cannot  pray  heartily  and  habitually  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Muiy  of  the  dead  in  Christ 
could  do  nothing  else  for  his  glory.  That  was  enough^  how- 
ever, to  prepare  them  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  ;  A>r 
that  connected  them  with  all  the  grand  instrumentality  which 
saves  souls.  This  is  too  little  considered.  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  being  particularly  insensible  to  the  natural  or  the 
moral  iubliwte  ;  but  I  frankly  confess,  that  I  see  and  feel  more 
sublimity  in  a  v€$try  prayer  meeting  for  the  spread  of  the 

fospel,  than  in  the  most  splendid  meetings  in  Exeter  HalL 
would  rather  have  been  one  in  the  first  nameUss  groups,  of 
two  or  three,  who  meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  pray 
in  the  travail  of  their  souls,  that  he  mighf**  see  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  be  satisfied,"  than  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
platform.  I  feel  much  more  sure  that  prayer  meetings  will 
prolong  themselves,  than  that  speech  meetings  will  keep  their 
place  or  their  power.  Prayer  **  shall  be  made  for  Christ  con- 
tinually; "  and  those  who  began  its  concerts  in  Britain  and 
America,  will  never  be  separated  from  its  continuance.  Their 
work  has  been  following  them  every  year  since  they  died,  in 
new  and  larger  meetings  for  intercession,  and  in  the  answers 
not  only  to  their  own  prayers,  but  to  all  the  prayers  which 
their  example  has  thus  called  forth.  They  now  see  the  golden 
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eenser  of  the  High  Priest  waving  before  the  throne  with  a 
greater  weight  of  prayer,  and  emitting  a  larger  cloud  of  in- 
censOf  than  it  did  when  they  first  entered  heaven.  They 
now  see  the  prayers  of  all  saints  setting  in,  like  a  spring  tide^ 
upon  all  the  channels,  coasts,  and  bays  of  the  divine  purposes ; 
here,  floating  the  smaller  vessels  of  prophecy  over  the  bar  of 
time;  and  there,  beginning  to  heave  afloat  the  largest  and  the 
heaviest  of  the  prophetic  ^e<;  and  every  where  rising  to  the 
kigh^aier  mark  of  **  effectual  fervent  prayer." 

Is  not  this  their  work  foUowmg  them  %  This  prayerfulness 
in  our  times  was  set  in  motion  by  their  example,  just  as  their 
prayeriulness  was  called  forth  by  the  example  of  the  first 
prayer-meetings  at  Jerusalem.  Now  you  and  I  can  carry  on 
this  good  work  of  intercession  and  supplication,  however  little 
else  we  can  do.  We  may  be  both  good  and  faithful  servants 
in  this  department  of  labour,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  joy  of  our  Lord. 

It  is  not  splendid  works  alone,  that  bring  glory  to  Christ, 
or  that  follow  Christians  into  heaven  in  forms  of  reward.  The 
aimple  domestic  piety  of  Abraham,  Hannah,  and  Eunice,  in 
training  up  their  chiklren  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  was  work  which,  in  its  influence,  is  following  them  still, 
and  will  follow  them  until  the  last  pious  family  on  earth  com* 
plete  **  the  whole  family  in  heaven."  For,  what  pious  father 
or  mother  has  not  been  influenced  and  encourstfed  by  their 
example  and  success  1  Thus  the  father  of  the  l^ithful,  and 
the  mothers  of  Samuel  and  Timothy,  set  in  motion  a  system 
of  parental  well-doing,  which  has  never  stopped  entirely  since, 
and  which  will  work  on  until  the  end  of  time,  and  through 
eternity  be  as  visible  in  its  effects  as  the  results  of  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation.  O  parents !  what  a  work,  which  would 
follow  you  like  your  shadow,  you  may  do  for  God,  by  teaching 
your  children  to  love  the  Saviour !  For  who  can  calculate 
along  the  line  of  posterity,  the  spreading  influence  of  one  pious 
family,  or  even  of  on^  pious  child?  Only  think,— -how  your 
own  family  may  ramify  in  the  next  generation,  and  how  it 
may  blend,  age  after  age,  with  other  families ;  carrying  into 
tiiem  all  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  along  with  your  revered 
memory,  until  there  be  actually  a  little  nation  of  your  de- 
scendants, rejoicing  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  ^  But  neglect 
your  son,  or  leave  your  daughter's  principles  to  chance,  and 
you  may  set  in  motion  a  course  of  ruin  which  shall  never  stop, 
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and  be  a  fouvtaia  whicli  shall  originato  a  stream  ef  evil  and  wo 
that  may  run,  wideningaad  wasting,  through  time  and  eternity! 

In  those  lights,  how  infinite  are  the  consequences  of  Sundaj 
schools !  They  are  now  giving  a  tone  and  a  character  to  te 
rising  generation  of  the  poor,  which  wiii  teU  for  ever  upon  die 
present  and  future  character  of  the  nation,  and  also  upon  the 
bliss  of  heaven.  That  teaching,  when  well  conducted,  is  a 
work,  the  fruits  of  which  will  follow  holy  teachers,  wbereTer 
they  follow  the  Lamb,  in  heaven.  It  will  never  stop,  imtil  aH 
shall  know  ^e  Lord ;  and  even  then,  that  gnmd  oonsmnmac 
tion  will  be,  in  no  small  measure,  the  fruit  of  it :  and  thoa  the 
reward  of  all  who  sow,  and  of  aU  who  reap. 

In  like  manner,  you  may  **  work  a  work'^  for  your  neigk- 
hourhood^  which  shall  impress  an  imperishable  character  upon 
ils  habits  and  spirit.  Tou  may  make  and  leave  it  a  nmntrf 
for  holiness,  from  which  you  may  be  regaled  ev«y  year,  vnili 
the  end  of  time,— even  in  Paradise,  by  rowet  from  die  witdef^ 
aess,  and  myrtfef  ftom  the  desert.  Only  sow,  ]^ant,  and 
water,  to  the  Spirit,  and  in  due  season,  and  thnragh  endorim 
cycles,  you  idiall  reap,  not  only  life  everlasting,  but  also  the 
/w//ojf  of  that  life,  by  entering  fully  into  the  joy  of  voor  Lorid. 

This  is  the  right  improvement  of  the  death  of  WhitefiehL 
It  would  be  as  easy  to  write  J£m  things  upon  the  subject  as  to 
read  them ;  but  I  envy  not  the  taste,  nor  the  conscience,  tlMiC 
could  be  satisfied  with  w^pntetUal  truths,  at  the  deallhbed  of 
the  most  practical  nam  who  has  appeared  since  die  days  of 
Paul.  I  feel  diat  my  readen  and  mys^  may  be  Whitefields 
in  mmtihrng;  and  therefoiv  I  have  written,  not  for  iune,  hot 
in  order  to  be  useful^  Accordingly,  although  yon  cannot  nd- 
mke,  you  will  psmemfaer.    This  is  all  I  want. 
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CHAPTER  mi. 

WBITBPIBLD'0  fvmbbal. 

KicHARD  SMira'a  aecoant  of  the  funeral,  like  that  of  the . 
dealh*bed  of  WhUefield,  needs  no  commendation ;  but  only 
some  additions. 

**The  Reverend  Mr.  Parsons,  at  whose  house  my  dear 
master  died,  sent  for  Captain  Fetcomb  and  Mr.  Boadmant 
and  others  of  his  elders  and  deacons,  and  they  took  the  whole 
care  of  the  burial  upon  themselves^  prepared  the  vault,  and 
sent  for  the  bearers."     8mM. 

Dr.  Gillies  says,  "  Early  next  morning,  Mr.  Sherbum  of 
Portsmouth  sent  Squire  Clarkson  and  Dr.  Haven  with  a  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Parsons,  desiring  that  Mr.  Whitefield's  remains 
might  be  buried  in  his  own  new  tomb,  at  his  own  expense : 
and  in  the  evening  several  gentlemen  from  Boston  came  to 
Mr.  Parsons,  desiring  the  b<^y  might  be  carried  there.  But 
as  Mr.  Whitefield  haS  repeatedly  desired  to  be  buried  before 
Mr.  Parsons'  pulpit,  if  he  died  at  Newbury  Port,  Mr.  Par- 
sons thought  himself  obhged  to  deny  both  of  these  requests." 

Parsons,  in  a  note  to  his  funeral  sermon,  says,  **  At  one 
o'clock  all  the  bells  in  the  town  were  tolled  for  half  an  hoar, 
and  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  gave  their  proper  signals  of 
mourning.  At  two  o'clock  the  bells  tolled  a  second  time. 
At  three  the  bells  called  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Haven  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  Reverend  Messrs. 
Rogers  of  Exeter,  Jewet  and  Chandler  of  Rowley,  Moses 
Parsons  of  Newbury,  and  Bass  of  Newbury  Port,  were  pall- 
bearers. Mr.  Parsons  and  his  family,  with  many  other  res- 
pectable persons,  followed  the  corpse  in  mourning. 

^  The  procession  was  only  one  mile,  and  then  the  corpse 
was  carried  into  the  presbyterian  church,  and  placed  on  the 
bier  in  the  broad  alley  ;  when  Mr.  Rogers  made  a  very  suit- 
able prayer,  in  the  presence  of  about  six  thousand  persons 
within  the  walls  of  the  church,  while  many  thousands  were  on 
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the  outside."*  After  siaging  one  of  Watt's  hymnSf  ''the 
coq>se  was  put  into  a  new  tomb«  which  the  gentlemen  of  the 
congregation  had  had  prepared  for  that  purpose  ;  and  before 
it  was  sealed,  Mr.  Jewet  gave  a  suitable  ezhoitation."    Par> 


**  Many  ministers  of  all  persuasions  came  to  the  house  of 
^e  Reverend  Mr.  Parsons,  where  several  of  them  gave  a 
very  particular  account  of  their  first  awakenings  under  his 
ministryt  several  years  ago,  and  also  of  many  in  Uieir  congre- 
gations, that,  to  their  knowledge,  under  God,  owed  their  con- 
version wholly  to  his  coming  among  them,  oflen  repeating 
the  blessed  seasons  they  enjoyed  under  his  preaching:  and 
dU  said,  that  this  last  visit  was  attended  with  more  power 
than  any  other ;  and  that  all  opposition  fell  before  him.  Then 
one  and  another  of  them  would  pity  and  pray  for  his  dear  Ta- 
bernacle and  chapel  congregations,  and  it  was  truly  affecting 
to  hear  diem  bemoan  America  and  England's  loss.  Tkoe 
they  continued  for  two  hours  conversing  about  his  great  use- 
fulness, and  praying  that  €rod  would  scatter  his  gifb  and  drop 
his  mantle  among  £em.  When  the  corpse  was  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  pulpit,  close  to  the  vault,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers 
made  a  very  affecting  prayer,  and  openly  confessed,  that  un- 
der God,  he  owed  his  conversion  to  the  labours  of  that  dear 
man  of  God,  whose  precious  remains  now  lay  before  them. 
Then  he  cried  out,  O  my  father,  my  father ! — then  stopped 
and  wept,  as  though  his  heart  would  break,  and  the  people 
weeping  all  through  the  place. — ^Then  he  recovered,  and 
finished  his  prayer,  and  sat  down  and  wept — Then  one  of 
flie  deacons  gave  out  that  hymn, 

*  Why  do  we  mourn  departed  friends  7 '  ice. 

some  of  the  people  weeping,  some  sin|ing,  and  to  onahef^ 
DMely.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jewet  preached  a  funeral  disoouise, 
and  made  an  affectionate  address  to  his  brethren,  to  lay  to 
heart  the  death  of  that  usefiil  man  of  God ;  begging  that  he 
and  they  might  be  upon  their  watch-tower,  and  Mideavoor  to 
follow  bis  blessed  example.  The  corpse  was  ih/em  put  into 
the  vault,  and  all  concluded  with  a  short  prayer,  and  diamis- 
sion  of  the  people,  who  went  weeping  through  ti[ie  streets  to 
their  respective  places  of  abode.''     8mitk. 

*  This  church  was  then  (I  hope  is  now)  one  of  ihe  laigest  in  AsMnca. 
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^  The  melancholy  news  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  decease  arriyed 
in  London^  on  Monday,  NoTember  5,  1770,  by  the  Boston 
Gazette,  and  also  by  several  letters  from  different  correspon* 
dents  at  Boston,  to  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  R.  Eeene  ;  who 
received  likewise,  by  the  same  post,  two  letters  written  with 
his  own  hand,  when  in  good  health,  one  seven  and  the  other 
£ve  days  before  his  deaUi.  Mr.  Eeene  caused  the  mournful 
tidings  to  be  published  the  same  night  at  the  Tabernacle,  and 
the  following  evening  at  Tottenham  Court  chapel.  His  next 
step  was  to  consider  of  a  proper  person  to  deliver  a  funeral 
discourse,  when  it  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  he  had  many 
times  said  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  *  If  you  should  die  abroad,  who 
shall  we  get  to  preach  your  funeral  sermon  t  must  it  be  your 
old  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  ? '  And  his  answer  con- 
stantly was,  *He  i$  ike  man.^  Mr.  Eeene  therefore  waited 
on  Mr.  Wesley,  on  the  Saturday  following,  and  he  promised 
to  preach  it  on  the  Lord's  day,  November  18,  which  he  did* 
to  an  extraordinary  crowded  and  mournful  auditory ;  many 
hundreds  being  obliged  to  go  away,  who  could  not  possibly 
get  within  the  doors. 

**In  both  the  chapel  and  Tabernacle,  the  pulpits,  fcc** 
were  hune  with  black  cloth,  and  the  galleries  with  fine  black 
baize.  Escutcheons  were  affixed  to  the  fronts  of  the  pulpits; 
and  sAssiAof  the  a^i^niaff  booses,  hatchmeDtsweps  pot  op: 


the  motto  on  which  was— ^Jbfiea  mia  solus  eigUnim  Ch 
At  the  expiration  of  six  months,  the  mourning  in  sach  i^ace 
of  worslup,  and  the  eacotcheons  in  the  vestries,  were  taken 
down.  The  hatcbnients  remained  twdve  months,  when  one 
was  taken  down,  and  placed  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  other 
over  a  neat  marble  monument,  erected  by  Mr.  Whitefield  fat 
his  wife,  in  Tottenham  Court  chapel,  with  a  space  left  for  an 
inscription  respecting  himself  after  his  decease,  as  he  wished 
to  he  inierred  m  the  same  vaults  had  he  died  in  England.  Ac* 
cordingly  the  following  epithaph  was  written  by  i&  Rev*  Ti 
tos  Emght  of  Haliftx,  in  Torkshire." 
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Jb  Memory  of 

The  Rot.  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  A.  M. 

Cka/itin  lo  lU  Right  UommrtM*  tU  CwtUets  nfHmimgdam^ 

Whose  Soul,  made  meet  for  Glory, 

Was  taken  to  EmmonuePa  Bosom, 

On  the  30th  of  fc^epiember,  1770 ; 

And  who  now  lies  in  the  silent  Grave,  at  Newbury  Port,  neav 

Boston,  in  Nkw-Emolamd  ; 

There  deposited  in  hope  of  a  joyful  Resurrection  to  Ktemal 
Life  and  Glory. 

He  was  a  Man  eminent  ro  Piety, 

Of  a  Humane,  Benevolent,  and  Charitable  Dispositioii. 

His  Zeal  in  the  Cause  of  God  waa  singular : 

His  Labours  indefatigable ; 

And  his  Suooess  in  preaching  the  Gospel  remarkable  and 

astonuhing. 

He  departed  this  Life, 
Id  the  Fifty-sixth  Year  of  his  Age. 


And  like  his  Master,  was  by  some  despis*d ; 

Like  Him,  by  many  others  lov'd  and  priz'd  s 
But  theirs  shall  be  the  everlasting  crown, 

Not  whoQi  the  world,  but  Jesus  Christ  will  own. 

This  tribute  is  as  like  Knigbt,  as  the  fdiowing  epitepk  i 
like  Dr.  Gibbons. 

In  RaversndumVimm 
OBOROIUM  WHITBFIELD, 
Laboribos  saeris  olim  abundancem ;  nunc  vero,  «t  bene  sperator 
cgleatem  et  immortalem  vitam  cum  Ckristo  agentem^ 
EPTTAPHIM, 
(Auotors  Tbohas  Gubsons,  a  T.  P.) 
Electum  etdivinnm  vas,  Wbitbpibldi  fuiati 
Ingenio  poUans,  divitiisque  saeris: 
His  opibus  popub  lon^d  lat^ue  tributisy 
Tandem  perfirueris  betitift  supenim 
Inque  hare  intiiati,  Domino  pbiudente  mmistnni: 
Ezpertum  in  multis,  assiduumque  bonum : 
Eooe  mea  portus,  et  clara  pahktia  o«li 
Deliciis  plenis  omnia  aperia  libi. 
Dom  matutinam  Stellam,  quam  dulee  rubentem! 
Tivifiooa  roreaque  ossa  sepulta  manenL 
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TRAITSLATION. 

A  Teasel  choeon  «mI  drvine,  feplM* 

With  nature's  gifU,  and  g;race'8  richer  etoret, 

Thoa  Wbivkfibld  waat:  these  through  the  world  disponed. 

In  long  laborious  travels,  thou  at  length 

Hast  reach'd  the  realms  of  rest  to  which  toy  Lord 

Has  welcom'd  thee  with  his  immense  apptouse! 

All  hail,  my  servant,  in  thy  Tarioua  trusts 
Found  Tieilant  and  faithful !  See  the  pocta^ 

See  the  eternal  kingdoms  of  the  skies, 
With  all  their  boundless  glory,  boundless  joy,. 

Open*d  for  thy  reception  and  thy  bliss  f 
Mean  time,  the  body  in  its  peaceful  oell| 

Reposing  from  its  toils,  awaits  the  star, 

Whose  living  lustres  lead  that  promisM  morn^ 

Whose  Yiyifying  dews  thy  moulder'd  corse 

Shall  Yisit,  and  immortal  lifs  inspire. 

The  following  lines  are  part  of  a  poem  on  Mr.  Whitefield, 
written  by  a  negro  Mervani  girl  seventeen  years  of  age,  be* 
longing  to  Mr.  J.  Wheatley,  of  Boston.  Tliej  are  better  diaa 
He  Caure^s  Elegy, 

**  He  prayed  ti»t  grsoe  in  erery  heart  might  dwell. 
He  longed  Co  see  America  ercel ! 
He  charged  its  youth  to  let  the  grace  dirine 
Arise,  and  in  their  fbture  aeciofis  shine. 
He  offered  what  he  did  himself  reoeiTe, 
A  greater  gift  not  God  himself  can  gire. 
He  urged  the  need  of  it  to  erery  one ; 
It  was  no  less  than  God^s  oo  equal  Son ! 
Take  Him,  ye  wretched,  ibr  your  only  good- 
Take  Him,  ye  starving  souls,  to  he  your  food. 
Ye  thirsty  come  to  this  life-giving  stream ; 
Te  preachers,  take  Him  Ibr  your  joyful  theme. 


Take  Him,  my  dear«^iiuriem»,  he  said, 
Be  vour  complaints  in  His  kind  bosom  laid. 
Taxe  Him,^  JtfHemUj  he  longs  for  you  I 


iMPAariAL  SAVioua  is  Hi«  title  due. ' 

if  you  will  choose  to  walk  in  grace's  RMd, 

You  shall  be  sons,  and  kings,  and  priests  to  God. 

Great  Csiiiil«t«  /  we  Americans  rerere 
Thy  name,  and  thus  condole  thy  grief  sincere. 
New  England  sure  doth  feel : — the  orphan's  smart 
Rereals  the  true  sensations  of  his  heart 
His  lonely  Tabernade  sees  no  more 
A  Whiceneid  landing  on  the  Briiish  shsn. 
Then  let  us  yiew  him  in  yon  azure  skieiv 
LetCYory  mind  with  this  loved  object  rise. 
Thon,  tomb,  shalt  sale  retain  thy  saotd  trust, 
Till  life  divine  lesnimates  his  dust*** 
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CowpePt  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Whitefield,  although  wel 
knowiit  most  not  be  omitted  bere, 

**  LsvceitOHVt  (beneath  well^ioundiiig  Qreek 
I  riur  a  name,  a  poet  roust  not  apeak) 
Blood  piUoried  on  infomy'a  high  stage, 
And  bore  the  pelting  aourn  of  naif  an  age. 
The  Tery  batt  of  alander  and  Uie  blot 
For  every  oart  that  malice  ever  abftu 
The  man  that  mentioned  Aim,  at  onoe  dismia'd 
AU  merey  from  his  lipa  and  sneer'd  and  hitt'd. 
Uia  Crimea  were  tnch  aa  Sodom  never  knew. 
And  perjury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true : 
His  ami  was  miachief  and  his  zeal  pretanee, 
'His  speech  rebellion  agatnat  common  sense: 
A  knaTe,  when  tried  on  honeaty's  plain  rale. 
And  when  by  that  of  reason  a  mere  fooL 
The  world's  beat  comfort  waa  hta  doom  was  pan'd^ 
Die  when  he  might  he  muat  be  dtimnM  at  laat. 

Now,  truth,  perform  thine  office  1  waft  aaide 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride ; 
Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wond'ring  tytM^ 
This  more  thah  monster  in  hia  proper  guise  ;— 

He  lov'd  the  world  that  hated  him ;  the  tear 
That  dropp'd  upon  hia  Bible  waa  aincere ! 
AssaiPd  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
Hia  only  answer  waa— a  blameless  life: 
And  he  that  forced,  and  he  that  threw,  the  dart. 
Had  each  a  broilier's  interest  in  hia  bearu 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  ateadineas  unbrib'd^ 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  iranscrib'd. 
He  followed  Paul — his  aeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same : 
Like  kim  croea'd  cheerfully  tempestuouaaeai, 
Forsakine  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease  ; 
Like  himhe  labour'd,  and  like  him,  content 
To  bear  it,  suffer'd  ahame  where'er  be  went. 

Blush  calumny  !  and  write  upon  his  lomb, 
If  honest  euk^gy  can  spare  thee  room, 
Tbjr  deep  repentance  of  iby  thousand  lies, 
Which,  aim'd  at  him,  have  pierc*d  the  offended  skies ; 
And  say,  Blot  out  my  sin,  confeas'd,  deplored, 
Against  thine  image,  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord  I " 

America  did  not  fail  to  mark  her  veneration  ibr  White- 
field's  memory.  It  was  not  alone  at  Newbury  Port  that  ^  good 
men  made  great  lamentation  over  him.''  Distant  places  Tied 
with  both  r^ewbury  and  London,  in  this  tribute  of  esteem 
and  sorrow.  Winter  says  to  Jay,  ^'  Tou  have  no  conceptioii 
of  the  effect  of  Whitefieid's  death  upon  the  inhabitanto  of  Uie 
province  of  Georgia.     All  the  black  cloth  in  the  stores 
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bought  up ;  the  pulpit  and  desks  of  die  church,  the  hrenches, 
the  organloftf  die  pews  of  the  governor  and  counciU  were 
covered  with  black.  The  goTemor  and  council,  in  dee^ 
inoumingf  convened  at  the  state-house,  and  went  in  procession 
to  diurchy  and  were  received  bj  the  organ  frying  a  funeral 
dirge.  Two  funeral  sermons  were  preached  by  Mr.  EUing^ 
ton  and  Zubly."     Winter. 

Dr.  Gillies  has  quoted  largely  from  Ellington's  sermon. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  campa$ed  by  €<mielius  Winter. 
**  I  was  desired  to  compose  it,"  says  Winter :  and  he  does 
Qot  add,  that  he  declined  the  task.  I  therefore  conclude,  that 
he  was  the  real  author.  Indeed,  it  is  like  Winter  and  credit- 
able to  him,  so  far  as  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  it  go.  And 
it  is  not  less  creditable  to  Ellington,  that  he  preaekul  the  ser* 
mon.  Yery  few  clergymen  would  have  consented  to  utter 
audi  truths  at  that  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  these 
truths  here.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  were  a  transcript 
of  the  creed  and  heart  of  Cornelius  Winter ;  and  thus  they 
are  a  key  to  the  heart  of  Ellington.  There  is,  however,  one 
expression  in  the  sermon,  which  I  hesitate  to  interpret  **  It 
is  well  known,''  Ellington  says,  **  that  Whitefidd  had  oppor- 
tunity long  since  to  enjoy  episcopal  emolument."  Was  it, 
then,  more  than  a  jokb,  when  the  king  suggested  to  the  bench, 
that  they  '*  might  stop  Whitefield's  preaching  by  making  a 
bishop  of  him  1^     A  bishopric  was,  of  course,  out  of  Uie 

Siestion  :  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that  he  might  have  had  what 
e  Oourcy  calls  <*  considerable  preferment,"  from  the  court, 
as  well  as  from  the  primate  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Gillies  has  preserved  numerous  specimens  of  the  fu- 
neral sermons  preached  on  this  occasion,  in  England  and 
America ;  and  I  could  add  to  them.  But  they  are  too  many 
to  be  recorded,  and  too  similar  to  be  distinguished.  Their 
•  simUariiy  is,  however,  their  most  instructive  and  interesting 
characteristic.  It  both  proves  and  illustrates  the  fact,  that 
Whitefield's  character  and  career  left  the  same  impression 
upon  ministers  of  different  churches,  and  men  of  dissimilar 
talents  and  temperament.  Wesley  and  Toplady  might  have 
written  their  sermons  at  the  same  desk,  and  compared  notes 
before  preaching  them.  Romaine  might  have  ezchansed  pul- 
pits witii  Dr.  Pemberton  of  Boston,  and  Yenn  and  Kewton 
with  Brewer  of  Stepney,  or  Dr.  Gibbons.  They  all  bear  the 
same  testimony,  and  breathe  the  same  spirit,  at  the  grave  of 
Whitefield. 
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It  WM  Ml  T^Wyt  but  Wftsut,  th«t  md  of  1ihb«  «  Hm 
ftuMkmeaHJ  pmnt  wm,  CUv«  Crod  all  dMglwy  of  whalevev  is 
fiMidiBiiMa:  set  Ghtist at hi^  aad  man  <tg  fcwr  a»  poaaibicn 
m  tiie  tefliMM  of  aalvatioB*     M  merit  is  id  Uie  blomd  of 
Cbrist,  Md  all  powar  k  «id  from  tbe  Spirit  of  CUal.'*     It 
waa  net  Weskp^  but  Toplapt,  that  aaid^  **  He  waa  a  tnia  aad 
fiuthfbl  son  of  the  church  of  England*  and  inmciMy  moaorisil 
her  ductrinaa  to  the  last ;    and  that  aat  in  a  merely  dodrimdi 
way*— Iheugh  he  waa  a  laoat  ezcelleat  ayateiaaftic  divioa  ;  but 
wil^  an  anetioB  of  power  from  Godi»  aae^ualled  ia  tbe  praaant 
day."    It  waa  aot  a  Prethytenmi^  but  KoifAiifB,  thai  aaad^ 
•«Lo^  aft  the  pubficloea !  Oh  what  haa  the  churcli  aaOered  ia 
flie  settiDg  of  that  bright  ainr,  which  had  ahone  so  glorioiiy 
ID  ourheaaiaphere!  We  have  iMiie  left  to  succeed  him ;  nana 
af  his  gifli ;  none  any  thiag  like  turn  in  useftilneaa^^     It  was 
not  uM$th€d%9t^  but  YanNf  that  said,  **  We  are  warraaaad  la 
affirm,  that  scarce  any  one  of  (Christ's)  ministersv  since  die 
SDOStiea'  dajrs,  has  exceeded,  scarce  any  one  haa  e^uaJledf 
Whitefiekl.     For  such  a  life,  and  such  a  death,  though  in  teara 
under  our  loaa,  we  must  thank  God.     We  must  rejoiee-*4hat 
sriiliaMJ  beard  him  so  long,  so  oAen,  and  to  so  noeb  goad  ef* 
feet."    It  was  not  a  diatmUr^  btt  John  Nawton,  t£it  aaid, 
^  What  a  change  has  taken  place  throu^oul  the  land,  within 
little  more  than  thirty  years !    The  doetrinea  of  graee  weiw 
aeldom  heacd  from  the  pulpit,  and  tbe  life  and  power  of  rdi« 
gioB  were  little  known.     And  how  much  of  tiua  ckag^gt  (fea 
the  better)  bsa  been  owing  to  God's  bkssing  en  Wbilefield's 
labours,  is  well  known  to  many  who  have  Uved  through  lUa 
period,  and  can  hardly  be  denied  by  thoae  who  are  UaU  wili- 
iag  to  allow  it."    Thna  eeatemporary  churchmen  thought  and 
wrale  of  their  own  accord,  when  Whitefield  died  :  but  since 
i&sf  died,  his  mighty  and  happy  influence  upon  the  cburdi 
may,  it  seems,  *^^  oantroverted ! "   It  mey:  but  the  evange* 
Meal  clergy  should  reaiemher,  that  they  tbeonelvea  are  consi* 
dsred  by  some  of  their  superiota,  as  jw*aa/»  ef  the  mig^ia* 
fluance  ef  Whitefield  and  Wesley  upon  the  chuieh.     vean 
and  Sidney  forget,  that  the  anti-evangalieal  party  ascribe  ta 
Methodism  both  the  rise  and  progress  of  evangetieal  retigien 
in  the  church.     Thus  the  hlmi  see  cleaiiy  what  seme  of  ^  die 
ahildrea  of  light "  try  to  conceaL 

The  following  letter,  written  en  the  death  of  WhitefieM^ 
aoitamy  Mmita  and  design  better  tfasnfoimal  extracta  from 
the  funeral  sermons.    I  do  not  know  who  was  the  author  ef 
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it ;  but  whoever  he  was,  it  will  be  responded  to  by  all  warm 
hearts. 

1771.  ^A  great  man  is  fallen  in  our  Israel— 4he  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitefield  is  no  more  !  he  has  left  his  charge,  his  flock, 
and  gone  to  mansions  of  blessedness. 

**  I  may  safely  say,  a  great  man,  a  great  Christian,  a  hum- 
ble follower  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  and  a  zealous  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  died,  when  Whitefield  closed  his 
eyes.  That  voice  which  was  lifted  up  like  a  trumpet,  and 
ifew  around  the  sacred  roof,  proclaiming  salvation  through  the 
dying  Jesus,  teaching  a  sinful  world  ti^e  Saviour's  name,  is 
now  lost  in  perpetuid  silence !  That  man,  whose  labours  in 
the  cause  of  God  have  been  more  abundant,  has  ceased  from 
Ins  work.  That  eminent  minister  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  son  of  thunder  to  the  careless  and  secure,  that  cheering 
son  of  consolation  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  who  has 
been  distinguished  as  the  happy  instrument  of  bringing  stray- 
ed sheep  to  the  fold  of  God,  is  gone  to  experience  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines ;  and  will  one  day  appear,  with  all  those  who 
have  been  savingly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  by  his 
-means,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
mmiscry  he  received  from  him  j  tmd  in  ^dir  presence  of  a  sur- 
Tounding  world,  say,  *  Lord,  here  am  I,  and  the  children  then 
faast  given  me.' 

**  It  is  an  afflictive,  awful,  and  alarming  providence  to  the 
.church  of  God.  A  great  light  extinguished,  a  bright  star  set, 
and  a  numerous  people  deprived  of  their  pastor.  Who  shall 
tfupply  his  place  1  Who  shall,  with  that  pathetic  language, 
strength  of  argument,  and  force  of  pereuasion,  compel  sin- 
ners to  partake  of  the  gospel  feast  1  Who  shall  animate  our 
associations^  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  candour,  charity,  and  mo- 
deration, throughout  our  assemblies  ?  Who  shall  declare  the 
glories,  the  riches,  the  freeness,  the  fulness  of  that  complete 
salvation  which  Messiah  finished  ?  Who  shall  exhort,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  that  steady,  uniform,  constant  character, 
which  adorns  the  profession  of  Uie  gospel?  Who  shall  recom- 
mend a  life  of  fellowship  and  communion  with  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  as  the  most  desirable  blessing,  and  build  up 
the  saints  in  their  most  holy  faith  T  Who  shall  ?— I  am  stopped 
by  the  mouth  of  him  who  says,  *  Shall  I  not  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own  ?  Is  it  not  my  prerogative  to  take  and  leave, 
as  seemeth  me  good  ?  I  demand  the  liberty  of  disposing  my 
aervants  at  my  own  pleasure.    He  hath  not  slept  as  others 
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do.  It  is  yoara  to  wail  and  trust,  nine  to  dispoM  and  |^ 
▼era.  On  me  be  the  care  of  ministers  and  churches— "lift 
me  is  the  residue  of  the  Spirit— I  set  mj  labourers  te  veil, 
and  when  I  please,  I  take  them  to  the  rest  I  kare  appeiolsd 
for  them.  My  power  is  not  diminished,  mj  arm  not  shsrte^ 
ed,  my  love  not  abated,  and  my  iaithiidQess  still  the  same.  I 
know  ray  sheep*  and  they  shaU  not  stray  into  forfatddea  pat^ 
tures,  for  want  of  a  shepherd  to  feed  them  witk  knofwledge  aai 
onderslaading.' 

^  With  these  thoughts  my  passions  subside,  my  mindii  soft' 
ened  and  satisfied.  But  nmo  for  the  wings  of  fiudi  and  d^ 
vine  contemplation,  to  new  him  mnong  tito  edestiid  ikrm§i 
partaking  of  the  happiness,  rimring  the  joys  of  yonder  hluM 
regions — asoribing  sanation  to  Him  who  loved  and  washed 
him  in  his  blood— 4iaTing  on  that  perfect  robe  of  imsNcidBli 
lighteousness,  wrought  out  by  the  dear  RedecHier— having  ei 
his  head  a  crown  of  never-fiiding  gloly,  and  palms  of  elnail 
victoiy  in  his  hands-drinking  at  &e  fountain*liead  of  b]es» 
edaess,  «m1  refreshing  himsetf  continaally  at  that  fiver  which 
flows  in  sweet  murmurs  from  the  right  hand  of  tiie  Mi^sitf 
on  higfar-fer  ever  oat  of  the  reach  of  scandal  and  leproach  ■■ 
where  ealonny  can  never  penetrate,  and  the  mitMetk  cmm 
from  tronliling--*whcre  God,  even  his  own  God,  wipes  avi; 
all  tears  from  his  eyes — where  he  will  for  ever  bttdcB  the 
boundless  fivition  of  eternal  love,  continually  recesviag  oat  of 
the  divine  frdness,  fresh  supplies  of  glory  tat  glory,  frmi 
which  on  earth  he  had  communication  of  grace  for  giacoi 
sees  the  King  in  his  beauty,  rejoices  in  die  beatific  vima, 
follows  the  I^mh  wheresoever  he  goes — and  with  thoes  whs 
are  redeemed  from  among  men,  rests  in  the  closest  emhnosi 
of  his  Lord. 

'And  BOW  hit  veic«  m  kMt  in  death, 
Pmiae  will  employ  hia  noblest  pow'ia, 

While  life,  or  thought,  or  being  last. 
Or  immortality  endures  ?* 

**  Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  dear  departed  esia^ 
tin  the  happy  time  takes  place,  when  we  shaU  put  off  Aw 
body,  and  enter  the  confines  of  vnuaolested  joy.  And  ohi  it 
what  elevation  of  happiness,  and  refinement  of  felicity,  abal 
we  awake  up  in  the  likeness  and  express  image  of  that  (M^ 
who  has  loved  ns,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calMng !  Tet  hi 
us  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  when  the  impottant  pmod  eo» 
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■wnoest  wlwa  the  aurpiiiifig  signg,  and.  descendiiig  iohalM- 
tants  of  heavea^  proclaim  the  second  coming  of  our  glorious 
ImroaiMiel— when  the  heavens  open  and  disclose  his  radiant 
l^orj,  the  archangel's  tniinp  shall  soaod,  the  Lord  himself 
descend  with  a  shouts  and  the  dead  in  Christ  arise  glorious 
and  iaiiDortal-*-leave  oocruption,  weaknesst  and  dishonour 
behind  tibem— we  shall  with  himt  and  all  the  ransomed  rac6» 
ascend  to  mansioiis  of  glory,  bliss,  and  itnaoertalit^,  and  joia 
ihiBX  universal  chorus :— - 

*  fiay,  Li  v«  Ibr  evtr,  glorioas  KJmg  1 

tion  to  redMoia  and  strong  to  saTe  : 
Then  ask  the  monster,  Where's  thy  sting  1 

And  Where's  thy  Tictory ,  boasting  grave  ? ' 

**  But,  mj  dear  sir,  this  awful  dispensation  demands  a  suita- 
ble improvement.  The  death  of  ministers,  and  mankind  in 
S^neral,  are  so  many  mementos; — *Be  ye  also  ready,'  is 
eir  sc^emn  language*  Come  then,  O  my  soul,  examine 
with  impartiality  thy  state.  Nothing  but  an  interest  in  the 
perfectly  finished,  infinitely  glorious,  and  everlastingly  suffi- 
cient salvation  of  Jehovah  Jesus,  can  be  of  any  avail,  can  be 
any  real  ground  of  consolation,  when  the  grim  tyrant  stares 
thee  in  the  face.  May  thy  evidence  be  clear,  thy  faith  strong, 
and  thy  hope  on  tiptoe  ;  that  when  the  Bridegroom  comes, 
and  summons  thy  attendance,  thou  mayst  with  joy  answer. 
Lord,  I  come. 

**  Should  not  the  death  of  one  and  another  of  God's  people 

Ge  fresh  wings  to  our  souls,  make  life  less  pleasant,  and 
iven  more  desirable — wean  our  affections  from  the  beggar- 
ly enjoyments  of  time  and  sense,  and  make  us  long  to  dwell 
where  Jesus  reveals  his  beauties,  glories,  and  matchless  ex- 
cellence, face  to  face  ?  Here  on  earth  we  have  some  faint 
glimmerings ;  and  oh !  bow  ought  we  to  prize  them,  as  they 
are  drops  from  the  ocean !  but  the  ravishing  blaze  is  reserved 
for  the  upper  and  better  world. 

*'  Though  our  interviews  in  the  church  militant  are  very 
sweet,  yet  they  are  very  short.  The  world's  ten  thousand 
baits,  the  devil's  ensnaring  wiles,  but  above  all,  the  flesh  with 
its  legions  of  corruptions,  enslave  the  soul,  and  deaden  our 
relish'  for  divine  things.  O  happy  day!  O  blessed  hour! 
when  Christ  shall  have  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet,  and 
death  itself  be  swallowed  up  of  life — ^when  we  shall  get  with- 
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in  tile  enclosures  of  the  New  Jerusaleniy  and  go  oat  no  motm 
for  ever ! 

**  If  faithful  ministers  are  so  soon  removed  from  as,  how 
should  we  prize  them  while  we  have  them !  Oh  let  us  never 
give  ear  to,  much  less  be  the  means  of  promoting  the  malevo- 
lent  whispers  of  slander ;  but  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love 
for  their  work's  sake  !  Should  it  not  be  our  constant  care,  and 
studious  concern,  through  divine  grace,  to  improve  by  every 
sermon  we  hear,  that  the  end  of  all  ordinances  may  be  ob- 
tained, even  an  increase  in  love  to  Jesus,  and  fellowship  wHh 
him  ?  That  this  desirable  end  may  be  answered,  let  us  be 
earnest  and  frequent  in  our  address  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
for  ministers  and  people,  that  God  may  be  glorified  by  bring- 
ing home  sinners  to  himself,  and  in  the  edification  of  saints 
— 4hat  each  stone  in  the  spiritual  fabric  may  be  edified  and 
built  up  upon  the  foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  till  the  top-stone 
is  brought  forth  with  shoutings,  Grace,  grace,  unto  it! 

**  The  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  tells  me  to  conclude.  Bat 
how  can  I  do  it,  without  commending  you  to  that  God,  whose 
power  alone  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  at  last  pre- 
sent you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  ex- 
ceeding joy  7  May  he  give  you  continual  assurances  of  his 
grace,  mercy,  and  love,  in  his  lower  courts,  thereby  making 
them  a  heaven  upon  earth;  and  cause  you  at  last  to  join  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven.  This  is  the  hearty,  unfeigned,  and 
constant  prayer  of  him,  who  is,  with  great  esteem  and  afi^c- 
tion,"— 

The  following  eulogium  is  from  the  pen  of  Toplady.  ^  I 
deem  myself  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  thus  publicly 
avowing  the  inexpressible  esteem  in  which  I  held  this  won-^ 
derful  man;  and  the  affectionate  veneration  which  I  must  ever 
retain  for  the  memory  of  one,  whose  acquaintance  and  minis- 
try were  attended  with  the  most  important  spiritual  benefit  to 
me,  and  to  tens  of  thousands  beside. 

**  It  will  not  be  saying  too  much,  if  I  term  him,  Thb  apos- 
tle OF  THB  Enolish  EMPIRE ;  in  poiot  of  zcal  for  God,  a  long 
course  of  indefatigable  and  incessant  labours,  unparalleled 
disinterestedness,  and  astonishingly  extensive  usefulness. 

"  He  would  never  have  quitted  even  the  walls  of  the  church, 
had  not  either  the  ignorance,  or  the  malevolence,  of  some 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  compelled  him  to  a  seem- 
ing separation. 
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*^  If  the  absolute  command  over  the  passions  of  immense 
auditorieH,  be  the  mark  of  a  consummate  orator,  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  age.  If  the  strongest  good  sense,  the  most 
generous  expansions  of  heart,  the  most  artless  but  captivating 
affability,  the  most  liberal  exemptions  from  bigotry,  the  pur- 
est and  most  transpicuous  integrity,  the  brightest  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  promptest  wit,  enter  into  the  composition  of 
social  excellence,  he  was  one  of  the  best  companions  in  the 
world. 

"  If  to  be  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
works  of  the  Lord ;  if  a  union  of  the  most  brilliant  with  the 
most  solid  ministerial  gifts^  ballasted  by  a  deep  and  bumbling 
experience  of  grace,  and  crowned  with  the  most  extended 
success  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  edification  of  saints, 
be  signatures  of  a  commission  from  heaven,  Greorge  White- 
field  cannot  but  stand  highest  on  the  modem  list  of  Christian 
ministers. 

*«  England  has  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  greatest 
xnen,  in  almost  every  walk  of  useful  knowledge.  At  the 
bead  of  these  are,— Archbishop  Bradwabdin,  the  prince  of 
divines ;  Milton,  the  prince  of  poets ;  Nbwton,  the  prince 
of  philosophers ;  Whitbfibld,  the  prince  of  preachers." 

Strong  as  this  language  is,  the  sober  statements  of  Corne- 
lias Winter  both  illustrate  and  justify  it  I  therefore  shall 
quote  freely  from  them  in  the  next  chapter.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  add  only  his  opinion  of  Toplady's  compliment.  **  Whatever 
invidious  remarks  they  may  make  upon  his  written  discourses, 
they  cannot  invalidate  his  preaching.  Mr.  Toplady  called 
him  the  prince  of  preachers,  and  with  good  reason,  for  none 
in  our  day  preached  with  the  like  effect."    Jay's  Winter. 

Whitefield's  successors  were  very  unlike  himself,  except  in 
piety  and  sentiment;  and  yet  they  nobly  sustained  the  influ- 
ence of  both  the  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham  Court  This 
was  certainly  the  more  easy,  because  the  stated  congrega- 
tions had  never  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  much  of  White- 
field's  presence :  but  still,  it  was  an  arduous  task  to  succeed 
him.  Mr.  Wilks  was,  however,  quite  equal  to  that  task.  His 
wisdom  kept  the  flock  which  Whitefield's  eloquence  won. 
He  knew  the  way  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience, 
just'  as  well  as  Whitefield  knew  the  way  to  the  heart  .^He 
could  dive  as  far  into  men,  as  Whitefield  could  draw  them 
out  of  themselves.  If  the  latter  could  rouse  or  melt  them, 
the  former  could  rivet  them.     If  Whitefield  made  them  feriy 
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WOIm  Wbde  them  think.  Mr.  Hyatt  had  more  of  WUtefiekh 
traHModovB  eiiergj.  He  had«  periiape,  aU  his  tbuado,  al- 
tfMUgb  but  little  of  his  lightning  or  showers.  He  was,  hoi- 
erer*  eminently  useful  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  If  Wilb 
fed  the  flockt  Hyatt  guarded  and  augmented  it.  Is  a  woii 
Ihey  were  hoth  good  sbepherdst  and  each  great  ia  his  owi 
way. 

The  body  of  Whitefield.  Kke  that  of  Moses,  although  Ml 
hid,  has  been  the  subject  of  sharp  contention,  and  has  caiied 
fof^  some  ^  railing  accusations."  In  HOO,  it  wm  repoited 
in  London,  that  ^  the  body  was  entire  and  uncormpted.*'  b 
1801,  Mr.  Mason  of  I^evbury  Fort  contnuhcted  this,  is  i 
letter  to  tbe  editor  of  the  Gospel  Magazine.  ••  We  found  tbe 
flaab,''  he  aayat  ^  totally  consumed,"  although  ^the  gon> 
caaaook,  and  bajids,  with  which  he  was  buried,  were  ahooA 
the  fame  ae  if  just  put  into  thecoffin."  Until  this  contmbr 
tion  appeared,  the  ignorant  welcomed  a  miracle  in  ths  caw; 
4ha  aeieoliio  referred  it  to  aatipvtrescenl  applicatioBB,-  lai 
Ike  jealoua  chaiged  the  sexton  with  supi^ymg  frssh  bodiei 
^from  lime  jto  time* 

The  fisct^  of  the  case  are  these :  In  1784,  Mr.  Brown  <f 
Epping  Forest  visited  Newbury  Port;  and  haviag  heai^ 
there  that  Whitefiekl's  ^  body  was  entire,"  he  weot  nth  b 
wife  to  see  it.  **  A  lantern  and  candle  being  proyided,  we 
deaeended  ioto  the  tomb.  Our  guide  led  me  to  dear  Mr. 
Whitefield's  ooflin.  He  opened  the  lid  down  to  his  breaA 
Inever  leltsoover  aeorpse!  His  body  was  perfect  Ifek 
hia  cheeks  and  his  breast :  the  skin  immediately  roa  >Aer. 
£?en  his  lips  were  not  conaumed,  nor  his  nose.  He  did  not 
look  fiightful  at  all.  His  skin  was  considerably  discoloured, 
blackish,  throu^  dust  and  age.  His  gown  was  not  mudi 
impaired*  nor  his  wig. 

^  I  tamed  to  look  at  Mr.  Parsons,  who  died  seren  je«i 
after  him ;  but  there  was  only  a  promiscuous  show  of  booeif 
«lean  and  dry. 

"« I  do  but  give  you  the  matter  of  fact.  I  am  well  assured 
the  body  of  Mr.  Whitefield  was  not  embalmed.  He  particu- 
larly ordered  it  should  not.  The  body  is  open  to  everj  w- 
tor."'    Brmon'a  Letttr. 

This  2ooi(;#  like  truth.  Dr.  Southey  also  has  quoted  fiooi 
aome  one,  whom  he  does  not  name,  the  foUowine  words, 
^  One  of  the  preachers  told  me  the  body  of  Whitefield  vtf 
not  yet  putrified :    but  several  other  corpses  aie  just  in  tk 
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same  state  at  Newburj  Port,  owing  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
nitre  with  which  the  earth  abounds  there.*'  This  is  quoted 
to  prove,  that  the  report  does  not  **  seem  to  have  originated 
in  any  intention  to  deceive."  Thus  there  was  evidently  much 
truth  in  it  in  1784;  whereas,  in  1790*  when  Mason  saw  the 
body,  it  might  be  equally  true  that  *^  the  flesh  was  totally  con- 
sumed."    The  skull  is,  I  understand,  very  perfect  still. 

It  will  surprise  and  grieve  not  a  few  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  when  I  tell  £em  that  the  bones  of  Whitefield  are 
not  entire.  Part  of  his  right  arm  was  sent  to  this  country.  I 
hope  it  is  not  here  still.  If  I  thought  it  were  not  returned, 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  tell  the  American  ambassador  where 
to  find  it,  and  to  urge  him  to  demand  h  in  the  name  of  his 
country. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  visHor  in  LoiMlon  invited  me  to  see 
**  a  curiosity,  sure  to  gratify  me."  He  mistook  my  taste. 
I  went,  and  he  placed  on  the  table  a  long  narrow  box,  defying 
me  to  guess  its  contents.  I  had  no  need  to  guess  or  hesitate* 
I  said,  *^  It  contains  the  right  arm  of  George  Whitefield,  and 
I  could  name  both  the  thief  and  the  receiver.  I  have  known 
for  ten  years  that  it  was  in  your  possession:  but  my  orgktk  of 
veneration  is  larger  than  that  of  my  curiosity ;  and,  therefore, 
I  never  hinted  at  my  knowledge,  Although  I  have  often  tisited 
you  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  seen  all*  your  other  me* 
morials  of  Whttefield,  and  reciprocated  all  your  other  feel* 
ings  towards  him."  I  owe  it  16  my  friend  to  addy  if  the  relic 
be  still  in  England,  that  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than 
those  it  was  first  committed  to.  Still,  I  would,  if  I  could, 
give  ^  emnmandment  concerning  the  bones,"  as  solemnly  and 
authoritatively  as  dying  Joseph.  One  thing  I  promise:  I 
will  conceal  the  name  of  the  spoiler,  (for  I  have  read  his  let- 
ter,) if  the  spoil  should  be  returned. 

The  following  inscription  was  copied  by  Dr.  Reed  from  the 
splendid  monument  erected  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  at  Newbury 
Port,  to  tl^e  memory  of  Whitefield. 
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THIS  CENOTAPH 
Ii  cracted,  witli  afi«etionate  YeneniLioB. 

To  the  Memory  of 

Tbe  Rot.  GEORGE  WHITEHELD. 

Born  at  Gkracetter,  England,  December  16,  17  J  4, 

Edocated  at  Oxford  UniTeraity ;   ordained  1736. 

In  a  Ministry  of  Thirty-four  Yean, 

He  croeeed  the  Atlantic  Thirteen  times. 

And  preached  more  than  Eighteen  Thousand  SermoosL 

As  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross,  humble,  deipout,  ardent. 

He  put  on  the  whole  Armour  of  God ; 

Preforring  the  Honour  of  Christ  to  his  own  Interest,  Repo— , 

Reptttation,  and  Life^ 

Ab  nCfariMkn  Ointor,  his  deep  Piety,  disinlerasted  Zeal,  and  Yiwid 

Imagination, 

GaTe  unexampled  Energy  to  his  look,  utteranoe,  and  aecio^ 

Bold,  ferrent,  pungent,  and  popular  in  his  Eloquence, 

No  other  uninspired  man  ever  preached  to  so  laige  assemhliss. 

Or  enforced  the  simple  Truths  of  the  Gk>spe1,  by  MotiTes 

So  pemiaaiTe  and  awful,  and  with  an  Influence  so  powcriu^ 

«    On  the  Hearu  of  his  Hearers. 

He  died  of  Asthma,  September  SO,  1770, 

SnddttUy  exchanging  his  Lift  of  unparalleled  Labovis 

For  his  Eternal  ResU 

JUedmidJiiMum*9  Ftdt 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

WHITBVIBI.D'»     CHAKAOTSXISYIO0. 

I  fOBtsAW,  from  the  eonnnraoMiieDt  of  din  work,  tlMl  I 
mm  iDcafMble  of  emhodjing  tho  ckaraicter  of  Whitefiekl,  at 
Ike  end*  in  a  form  which  would  satisfy  injself.  I  therefore 
kept  back  nothiiig  for  the  sake  of  final  efeei;  but  alKowetf 
him,  at  everj  step,  to  appear  all  he  was  at  the  time  and  plaee. 
Hie  charaoleristios  hare  thus  come  out  Hke  the  stars,  now 
one  by  one,  and  anon  in  constellations,  and  all  ^  in  their  sea* 
son.''  In  this  form  they  have  kept  alive  my  own  interest  m 
both  his  Life  and  Times,  whilst  writing  these  pages ;  anil 
therefore  I  see  no  necessity,  and  feel  no  inclination,  to  iry 
my  hand  at  a  formal  portrait  Whitefield  paints  himttlf  vipoar 
every  eye  that  follows  him.  The  onfy  difficalty  feh  in  trying 
to  FMlize  this  mighty  angel  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  as  he 
flies  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  arises  from  the.^|^  he  presente 
in  almost  all  the  portraits  which  have  accompanied  his  ymkm 
hitherto.  Indeed,  until  I  saw  the  full-length  engravings  fA 
him,  from  pictures  taken  when  he  was  in  his  prime,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  associate  with  his  form  (except  in  the  case  of 
his  uplifted  hands  and  eyes)  just  ideas  of  his  spirit  TUb 
difficulty  is  now  removed,  and  by  no  stratagem.  The  per*- 
trait  in  this  volume  is  a  fidthful  copy  (except  in  length  andl 
scenery)  of  the  original  engraving,  taken  from  RussePs  pic* 
ture  of  him,  as  he  appeared  in  Moorfields  in  all  his  gloij. 

I  have  another  reasoa  for  not  trying  to  embody  Sie  whole 
character  of  Whitefield :  it  would  present  an  inimkabU  ex* 
ample ;  and  thus  defeat  one  great  purpose  I  bad  in  writing 
his  life.  His  image  as  a  whole,  is  not  calculated  to  multiply 
itself.  Happily  this  is  not  the  fact  in  regard  to  some  fea* 
tures  of  it  Some  of  them,  like  queen  bees,  are  each  capa^ 
ble  of  producing  a  wIk^c  hive.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  conscientious  minister  of  tiie  gospel  can  contemplate 
Whitefiekl  in  this  vdume,  without  setting  himself  to  imitate 
him  in  something ;  whereas  no  one  weald  dream  of  even  trf- 
ing  to  imitate  him  in  all  things.  At  least,  I  never  saw  the  maa 
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wlio  could  be  a  second  Whitefield*  Bxiwland  HQl  was  not 
fhitt.  Spsncbb,  from  all  I  could  learn  in  Liverpool,  during 
eleven  jrearB'  occupation  of  his  pulpit,  seems  to  baye  approach- 
ed nearest  to  the  pathos  and  fascination  of  Wbitefield ;  Irat 
he  had  evidently  none  of  bis  commanding  majesty. 

I  studied  Wbitefield  until  I  understood  him  ;  and  therefore* 
I  have  instinctively  recognised  whatever  resembled  him,  in 
all  the  popular  preachers  of  my  time.  James,  of  Birming- 
ham, has  occasionally  reminded  me  of  his  alteraate  bursts  of 
tenderness  and  terror,  in  all  but  their  rapidity ;  Rowland  Hill 
of  his  of'kamd  strokes  of  power ;  and  Spring,  of  New-Toifc, 
his  of  •heart  unction,  when  it  fell,  like  dew,  copiously  and 
oalmly.  Baptist  Noel  also  has  reminded  me  of  this.  Robert 
Newton  has  some  of  Wbitefield's  oratory,  but  none  of  his  hif^ 
passion.  Irving  had  nothing  of  him  but  bis  voice.  Cooper* 
of  Dublin,  wh^  in  bis  prime,  and  preaching  in  the  open  air, 
has  enabled  me  to  conceive  how  Whitefield  commanded  the 
multitude  in  Moorfieids.  I  must  add,— Hilthough  I  shall  not 
be  generally  understood, — that  Williams  of  the  Wem,  and  my 
friend  Christmas  Evans,  of  Wales,  and  Billy  Dawson  of  Tork- 
shire,  have  oflener  realized  Whitefield  to  me,  than  any  other 
preachers  of  my  time :  and  yet  these  three  men  do  not  re- 
semble bim,  nor  each  other,  in  mind  or  body ;  but  they  can 
loje  themselves  entirely,  as  he  did,  in  tender  and  intense  love 
to  souls.  This  is  what  is  wanted ;  and  it  will  tell  by  any 
voice  or  style,  and  from  any  eye  or  stature.  Rowland  Hill 
knew  and  loved  one  minister  in  Scotland — the  late  Cowie,  of 
Huntly — ^for  his  resemblance  to  Whitefield.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  this.  It  was  Whitefield's  likeness  to  Cowie,  that  first  won 
my  heart.  I  saw  in  the  busts,  and  read  in  the  books  of  Geoige 
Whitefield,  the  express  image  of  Qeorge  Cowie,  the  pastor  of 
my  boyhood.  I  was  not  twelve  years  old  when  he  died :  but 
tli^  majestic  music  of  his  voice  is  yet  in  my  ear,  and  the  an- 
gelic benevolence  of  his  countenance  yet  before  my  eye.  I 
could  weep  yet,  as  I  wept  when  I  did  not  understand  him. 
I  wept  often  then  because  he  was  bathed  in  tears  of  love.  I 
loved  him,  because  he  loved  me  for  my  father's  sake,  when 
my  father  died.  He  then  became  a  father  unto  me.  Whether 
he  bequeathed  roe  to  Dr.  Philip  I  do  not  know  :  but  I  can 
never  forget  that  in  his  house.  Dr.  Philip  adopted  me.  This 
he  did  in  the  true  *pMt  of  adoption  I  I  owe  every  thing  in 
early  life,  to  this.  Even  in  mature  Ufe,  I  feel  the  benefit  of  it 
every  day* 
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I  must  not  dismiss  this  reference  to  Cowie  yet  It  wiU  help 
not  a  few  to  realize  Whitefield.  I  have  often  roused  the  venera- 
ble Rowland  Hill,  in  his  old  age,  from  absence  and  depression* 
when  he  was  not  likely  to  be  kinuelf  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the 
platform,  by  a  timely  reference  to  "  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
Cowie."  This  never  failed  to  quicken  him.  I  was,  to  him,  so 
associated  with  Huntly,  that  he  often  called  me  Mr,  Hunily  ! 
The  public  are  thus  indebted  to  me  for  not  a  few  of  Rowland 
Hill's  last  and  best  eulogiums  on  Whitefield.  He  had  seen 
him  personified  in  Cowie,  and  I  kept  the  image  before  the 
good  old  man,  whenever  I  met  him  in  public  or  private.  The 
secret  was  this.  The  chief  cause  of  Mr.  Cowie's  txeommvnu 
cation  from  the  anti-burghers,  was  his  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Hill,  and  itinerants  of  his  stamp :  and  I  had  been  Mr.  Cowie's 
lUih  servant  on  the  day  he  defended  himself  before  the 
synod.  It  was  a  high  day  to  me,  until  I  found  him  con- 
demned. I  had  carried  from  his  library  to  the  top  of  his 
pulpit  stairs,  the  books  he  intended  to  quote  from  ;  and  hand- 
ed them  to  him  as  he  required  them.  It  was  a  long  defence : 
but  I  felt  no  weariness,  although  I  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  its  real  merits.  There  was  Latin  in  it — and  he  had  begun 
to  teach  me  Latin  ;  and  thus  I  expected  to  understand  the 
speech  some  day.  And  then  it  was  a  perfect  stream  of  elo- 
quence, flowing,  now  softly  as  the  Boggie,  and  anon  impetu- 
ously as  the  Dovem ;  the  rivers  which  encircle  Huntly.  I 
was  sure  that  nobody  could  answer  him  ;  and  so  vexed  when 
they  tried,  that  I  could  have  thrown  a  book  at  the  head  of  the 
moderator,  and  even  two  or  three  at  some  other  heads  of  the 
synod.  True  ;  this  was  worse  than  foolish  in  a  boy:  but  still, 
it  was  not  more  foolish  than  old  men  flinging  censures  at  the 
head  of  a  champion,  who  was  the  Whitefield  of  the  north.  At 
this  moment,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  was  the  greatest  sinner  in  that 
assembly. 

I  thus  allow  my  recollections  of  Cowie  to  revel  in  their  own 
vividness,  because  they  will  explain  what  I  have  ventured  to 
call  my  **  knowledge  of  Whitefield."  I  mean  that  I  met  in  the 
sermons  and  vein  of  Whitefield,  the  image  of  my  first  friend 
and  pastor ;  and  Rowland  Hill,  who  knew  both  parties,  at- 
tested the  likeness.  This  fact  must  be  my  apology  for  the 
many  instances  in  this  volume,  in  which  I  gossip  about  White- 
field,  as  if  I  had  been  brought  up  at  his  knee.  There  is  no 
affectation  in  this,  whatever  flippancy  it  may  have  betrayed  me 
into.    I  have  been  all  along  at  Aome,  because  in  company  with 
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Cowuu  Besides,  011I7  a  charaeter^  iiliicb  apaaka  (or  itnlf 
belongs  to  biography :  and  ha  is  no  bioi^apber  otii^  who  does 
not  speak  in  its  own  style. 

I  have  often  heard  it  asked  and  argued,  whether  Wbitefield 
would  be  p^^ndar  now,  were  he  alive  ?  The  late  Dr.  Eyiand 
used  to  maintain,  that  he  would  be  as  popular  as  ever!  The 
Doctor  was  right,  so  far  as  Whitefield's  manner  and  unctioa 
were  concerned.  Holy  energy  can  never  be  unpopular. 
Holy  daring  will  always  wield  the  multitude.  Natural  tkn 
quence  will  find  an  echo  for  ever  in  the  human  hearty  howoTer 
the  truth  it  uttc  rs  may  be  evaded  or  disliked.  All  mioistera 
who  cannot  command  attention,  are  unnatural  in  sometbiiig. 
Whitefield's  sermons,  however,  would  not  draw  out  the  same 
crowd,  nor  the  same  classes  now,  that  they  did  at  first.  Hia 
doctrine^  as  well  as  his  manner,  was  a  novelty  then,  even  m 
London,  to  the  multitude.  They  had  never  heard  of  regene- 
ration but  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  tkat^  told  them  of  its 
beginning  and  completion,  in  the  same  breath. 

Too  little  importance,  however,  has  been  attached  to  White- 
field's  manner  of  preaching.  This  is  not  his  fauk.  He 
made  no  secret  of  his  attention  to  deUvery.  He  coaunended 
the  study  of  oratory  to  the  American  colleges,  and  provided 
for  it  at  Bethesda,  and  rebuked  the  neglect  of  it  at  Oxford* 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  quote  8heridan*s  lectures,  in  remon- 
strating with  Durell.  *«  Sorry  am  I  to  find  so  true  what  a 
celebrated  orator  takes  the  liberty  of  saying  in  the  Universi^ 
of  Oxford,  if  I  mistake  not, — *  that  the  state  of  pulpit  elocu- 
tion in  general,  in  the  church  of  England,  is  such,  that  there 
never  was,  perhaps,  a  religious  sect  on  earth,,  whose  hearta 
were  so  little  engaged  in  the  act  of  worship,  as  the  members 
of  that  church.  To  be  pleased,  we  must  feel ;  and  we  are 
pleased  with  feeling.  The  presbyterians  are  moved;  the 
Methodists  are  moved ;  they  go  to  their  meetings  and  taber- 
nacles with  delight.  The  very  quakers  are  moved :  whilst 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  £ng« 
land  are  either  banished  from  it  through  disgust^  or  reluc- 
tantly attend  the  service  as  a  disagreeable  duty*'  Thus  far 
Mr.  Sheridan." 

Whitefield  even  quotes  Betterton  the  player,  and  affirma 
that  the  stage  would  soon  be  deserted  if  the  actois  spoke  like 
preachers.  '*  Mr.  Betterton's  answer  to  a  worthy  prelate  is 
worthy  of  lasting  regard.  When  askod  '  how  it  came  to  pasa 
that  the  clergy,  who  spoke  of  things  real^  affected  the  people 
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00  little,  and  the  players,  who  spoke  of  things  barely  tmo^'ii^ 
mry,  affected  them  so  much,'  he  said,  *  My  lord,  I  can  assign 
but  one  reason ;  we  players  speak  of  things  imaginary  as 
lihough  they  were  real  and  too  many  of  the  clergy  speak  of 
things  real  as  though  they  were  imaginary.'  Thus  it  was  in 
bis,  and  all  know  it  is  too  much  the  case  in  our  time.  Hence 
it  is,  that  even  on  our  most  important  occasions,  the  worthy 

Smtlemen  cpncemed  in  our  public  churches,  generally  find 
emselves  more  obliged  to  musicians  than  the  preachers ; 
and  hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  upon  our  most  solemn  anniver^ 
mries,  after  long  previous  notice  has  been  given,  and  when 
some  even  of  our  lords  spiritual  do  preach,  perhaps  not  two 
lords  temporal  come  to  hear  them/' — Letter  to  Durell. 

Whitefield's  own  maxim  was,  **to  preach  as  Apelles  paint- 
ed, for  XTBRNiTT."  He  was  first  struck  with  this  maxim  at 
the  table  of  Archbishop  Boulter,  in  Ireland,  where  **the  great 
Dr.  Delany"  said  to  him,  **  I  wish,  whenever  I  go  up  into  a 
pulpit,  to  look  upon  it  as  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  preach, 
or  the  last  time  the  people  may  hear.*'  He  never  forgot  this. 
He  often  said,  ^  Would  ministers  preach  for  eternity,  they 
would  then  act  the  part  of  true  Christian  orators,  and 
Dot  only  calmly  and  coolly  inform  the  understanding,  but 
by  persuasive,  pathetic  address,  endeavour  to  move  the  affec- 
tions and  warm  the  heart.  To  act  otherwise  bespeaks  a  sad 
ignorance  of  human  natttre^  and  such  an  inexcusable  indolence 
and  indifierence  in  the  preacher,  as  must  constrain  the  hear- 
ers  to  suspect,  whether  they  will  or  not,  that  the  preacher,  let 
him  be  who  he  will,— ion/y  deals  m  the  false  commerce  of  un- 
felt  tnUk." 

This  pointed  and  perpetual  reference  to  eternity  in  his 
preaching,  did  not  divert  Whitefield  from  a  due  regard  to 
time.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer,  if  not  imitator,  of  the  char- 
acter given  of  one  of  the  German  Reformers— BtfcobpA^ruf 9 
as  he  calls  him.  I  do  not  know  him,  unless  Bucholcerus,  the 
jToung  friend  of  Melancthon,  (Tkeat.  Fir.  Erud.)  be  referred 
to ;  and  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  said  of  him,  ^  Vimdus 
vtilfau,  vividi  occuli^  vivida  manus,  denique  omnia  vinda.^ 
But  whoever  he  was,  Whitefield  recognised  a  living  exempli- 
fication of  him  in  some  of  the  Ronush  priests  at  Lisbon.  I 
must  go  further,  and  say,  that  Whitefield  felt  it  his  duty  to 
obey  the  commands  given  to  some  of  the  prophets-^o  smite 
with  the  hand,  stamp,  with  the  foot,  and  lift  up  the  voice  like  a 
tnimpet,  as  well  as  to  beseech  with  tears.    Winter  says  of 
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hinit  **  Us  freedom  itt  tke  use  of  kis  paMona  oftea  pst  nijr 
pride  to  the  UriiJ.  I  could  hardly  bear  soch  unreserved  mm» 
6f  tears,  and  the  scope  he  ^ve  to  bia  feelings ;  for  aonie- 
times  he  exceedingly  wept,  stamped  loufdly  and  pasaieBately, 
and  was  frequently  so  orercome,  that  for  a  few  ae<ionds,  yoa 
would  suspect  he  never  could  recover ;  aatf  when  be  M,  bmh 
Cure  required  soaM  little  time  to  compose  herself.  I  bardRy 
ever  knew  him  go  through  a  sermov  without  weeping  more  or 
less,  and  I  truly  believe  his  tears  were  of  sincerity.  Umf 
voice  was  oiYen  interrupted  by  Ui  affedieaB)  and  I  bav0 
heard  him  say  in  the  pulpit,-^*  Tou  blame  me  far  weeping ; 
but  how  can  I  help  it,  when  you  will  not  weep  for  younelves» 
although  your  immortal  souls  are  on  the  verge  of  deatrofttiOA  ^ 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  you  are  hearing  your  last  seimom  and 
may  never  more  have  an  6pportuni^  to  have  Chmt  ofletM 
to  you** 

•«I  have  known  bim  avaU  himself  of  th«  fonnali^  4f  tfM 
judge  putting  on  his  tl&ck  cap^  to  pronounce  scot«Bae«  Wids 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  his  bean  almost  too  big  td  admit  of 
speech,  he  would  say,  after  a  moaaaniarf  pause^**-^  I  am  noW 
ff<Hng  to  put  en  my  eandem^wg  cap.  flmner,  I  xoMr  do  it  i 
I  mu9i  pronounce  sentence ! '  TheOf  in  a  strain  of  treoMndoiM 
eloquence,  he  would  repeat  our  Lond's  words,  *  Depart*  M 
oursed,'  and  not  without  a  veiy  powerful  desoriptiolk  ^  mm 
nature  of  that  curse*  Bui  it  was  only  by  bearing  fauvt  wb4  bj 
behokling  his  aiiiHuii  amd  tean,  that  a  person  zmM  well  ce»r 
eeive  of  the  effidct.'' 

It  deserves  special  notice  Aat  WbiteMd,  wbeCher  Ian 
stamped  or  wept,  whether  he  seemed  a  tion  or  lamb,  was  im»« 
farmly  lolsam,  and  allowed  nofiring  to  seem  at  varianeo  with 
bis  deep  solemnity.  ^  Nothing  awkward^  nothing  carelens^ 
appeared  about  him  in  the  pulpit,  nor  do  I  ever  i^collect  bio 
Mimmbiing  on  a  word.  Whether  he  Irowtied  or  smiled,  whetfi* 
er  he  looked  grave  or  placid,  it  was  nature  netiag  in  him.'^ 
Wmier,  This  care  over  bis  Words,  tones,  and  gestures,  son* 
Cained  bis  own  solemnity,  and  communicated  it  to  others* 
They  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  to  weaben  the  impron* 
sioa.  There  was  no  levitv  in  bis  lively  saUiea,  and  no  dul* 
neas  in  his  reasonings,  and  no  departure  from  tt»a  sptrie  of  Ua 
mission  even  when  be  used  •*  market  language.**  He  mnda 
all  modes  of  address  bear  upon  t a^sni  efiact  For  ikis^^ 
**  every  accent  of  his  voice  spoke  to  the  ear ;  eveiy  foatura 
of  his  face,  every  motion  of  bis  bands,  every  gestnre*  i 
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4o  die  ejf^  s  00  tbat  the  QUMii  diastpated  and  thougliiless  found 
4fauoir  atteatioo  invo^uqiarily  fiiped."  OiUie$,  Even  when  he 
loreated  a  mooieatary  aoule,  it  was  to  relieve  the  heart  from 
.the  teoeion  of  m  ordinary  aoleianitXy  that  he  might  strain  it 
«p  to  an  enUraordinary  piltch* 

There  wa3  thus  much  4fri  in  Whiteiield's  preaching:    I 
mean*  the  art  of  studying  to  he  perfecUy  natural  in  all  things 
pertaioiog  to  real  life  and  godliness.    He  left  nothing  to  ac* 
cideot  that  be  could  regMlate  by  care,  in  his  delivery.    Hence 
^practised  speakers  and  shrewd  observers  could  tell  at  once, 
whenever  he  deUveared  a  sermon  for  the  Jur§t  time.     Foote 
iMOhd  Garhck  msAataioed  that  his  oratory  was  not  at  its  fuH 
height,  uatilhe  had  repeated  a  discourse  forty  times.    Frank* 
lia  sayst  **  By  hearing  him  often,  I  came  to  distinguish  easily 
between  serpnons  newly  composed,  and  those  he  had  preach- 
ed often  in  the  course  of  his  travels.     His  delivery  of  the  lat- 
ler  was  m>  improved  hy  frequent  repetition,  that  every  accent, 
iSvery  emphasis,  evisry  modulation  of  voice,  was  so  perfectly 
j^unckd  and  well  placed,  that,  toiikmU  being  interested  in  the 
object*  (franklin-like,  alas  1)  one  could  not  help  being  pleas- 
ed with  the  discourse  :  a  pleasure  of  much  the  same  kind  with 
Ihat  received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music."    Dr.  Soo- 
Ithey  shows  that  he  understands  $peaking  as  well  as  writing, 
hj  his  remarks  oa  Whitefield's  oratory* — *'*'  It  was  a  great  ad- 
.vaatage,  but  it  was  not  the  only  onfif  nor  the  greatest,  which 
be  derived  from  repeating  bia  discourses,  and  reciting  instead 
jof  reading  them.     Had  they  been  delivered  from  a  written 
.eppy,"  (only  think  of  Whitefield  reading/)    '*.one  delivery 
would  have  been  like  the  hist :  the  pappr  would  have  operat- 
ed as  a.  ipe//,  from  which  he  could  not  depart  ;---invention 
aleispii;^  while  the  utterance  followed  the  eye.     But  when  he 
had  nothing  befor<9  him  except  the  audience  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing, the  judgment  of  the  imaginaUon,  as  well  as  the  me- 
mory, were  called  fprth.     Those  parts  were  omitted  which 
Jiad  been  felt  to  come  feebly  from  the  tongue,  and  fall  heavily 
on  the  ear ;  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  matter  newly  iatd 
M  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  fresh  from  the  feeling  of 
Ihe  moment.     They  who  lived  with  him  could  trace  him,  in 
his  sermons,  to  the  book  which  he  had  last  been  reading,  or 
the  subject  which  had  recently  taken  his  attention.     But  the 
salient  points  of  his  oratory  were  not  prepared  passages — they 
were  bursts  of  passion,  like  jets  of  a  Gkitssb,  when  the  spring 
is  in  fuU  play."     Souihe^i  WtUey.  . 
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David  Hume  beheld  one  of  these  jets  of  the  TiiberiMicle- 
Geyser,  and  wondered,  despised,  and  perished!  He  pro- 
nounced Whitefield  the  most  ingenious  preacher  he  ever 
heard  ;  and  said,  it  was  worth  going  twenty  miles  to  hear  him. 
**  Once,  afler  a  solemn  paus^",  he  thus  addressed  his  audi- 
ence : — '  The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to  leave  the 
threshold  of  this  sanctuary,  and  ascend  to  heaven.  And 
shall  he  ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of  one  bid- 
ner,  among  all  this  multitude,  reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his 
ways  ? '  To  give  the  greater  effect  to  this  exclamation.  White- 
field  stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  cried  aloud,  '  Stop,  Gabriel,  stop,  ere  you  enter 
the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of  one 
sinner  converted  to  God.' "  How  gladly  Gabriel  would  have 
carried  to  the  throne  the  news  of  Hume*s  conversion,  and 
told  it  to  his  mother  in  her  mansion  of  gloiy  !  But  Gabriel 
did  not  report  Hume's  words  in  heaven,  although  they  were 
thus  complimentary— -'*  This  address  was  accompanied  witk 
such  animated  yet  natural  action,  that  it  surpassed  any  thing 
I  ever  saw  or  heard  in  any  other  preacher.''  D^  Sonthey 
says,  that  this  "  flight  of  oratory  is  not  in  the  iest  taste." 
Where  will  he  find  a  better  ?  He  himself  has  quoted  worse 
from  Whitefield,  without  finding  fault  But  on  a  question  of 
iaste^  I  will  not  attempt  to  arbitrate  between  two  historians  of 
acknowledged  tact  This  flight  of  oratoiy  will^  however, 
keep  itself  for  ever  on  all  the  wings  of  the  wind,  even  if  both 
judges  had  found  fault  with  it  It  will  also  be  a  lasting  illus- 
tration of  the  *'  odd  "  but  not  *'  unapt "  expression  of  the  ig- 
norant man,  who  said,  **  that  Whitefield  preached  like  a  lion; " 
*'  no  unapt  notion,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  *'  of  the  force,  and  ve- 
hemence, and  passion  of  that  oratory  which  awed  the  hearers, 
and  made  them  tremble  like  Felix  before  the  apostle." 

Such  was  the  mamur  of  the  preacher,  whose  spirit  has  spo* 
ken  for  itself  throughout  all  this  volume :  and  I  now  ask,  was 
that  spirit  ever  trammelled,  cooled,  or  carnalized,  by  White- 
field's  attention  to  the  graces  of  pulpit  eloquence  ?  Did  the 
study  of  oratory  estrange  him  from  bis  closet,  or  lessen  his 
dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  divert  him  from  living  ha- 
bitually in  the  light  of  eternity  and  the  Divine  presence  1  No 
man  ever  lived  nearer  to  God,  or  approached  nearer  to  the 
perfection  of  oratory.  He  was  too  devotional  to  be  cooled 
by  rules,  and  too  natural  to  be  spoiled  by  art,  and  too  much 
in  earnest  to  win  souls,  to  neglect  system.     He  **  sought  out 
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ftceeplmble  *^  tones*  and  gestures,  and  lookst  as  well  as  ^*  ae* 
ceptable  words/'  Was  Whitefield  right?  Then  how  manfi 
like  myself,  are  far  wrong?  Let  the  risiog  ministry  take  warn* 
ing!  Awkwardness  in  the  pulpit  is  a  sin^monotony  a  sin-^ 
dulness  a  sin-— and  all  of  them  sins  against  the  welfare  of  inn 
mortal  souls.  These*  be  it  ever  remembered*  invent  too 
many  excuses  already  for  evading  the  claims  of  the  gospel :  do 
not*  therefore*  place  yourself*  student,  among  their  reasons 
for  rejecting  it.  It  is  as  easy  to  be  graceful  in  gesture*  and 
natural  in  tone,  as  to  be  grammatical.  Tou  would  not  dare  to 
violate  grammar :  dare  not  to  be  vulgar  or  vapid  in  manner* 
Tour  spirituality  of  mind  is  too  low*  and  your  communion 
with  God  too  slight*  and  your  love  of  the  truth  too  cold,  if 
they  can  be  endangered  by  cultivating  an  eloquence  worthy  of 
the  pulpit* 

Whttefield's  manner  fascinated  all  ranks.  I  lately  visited 
one  of  his  converts  i  now  a  pilgrim  of  nearly  a  centuiy ;  and 
n  poor  villager*  who  was  never  fifty  miles  from  home.  I  went 
to  see  whether  old  Father  Mead,  of  Chinnor*  in  Oxfordshire^ 
could  recognise  Whitefield  in  one  of  my  old  prints.  To  my 
enrprise  the  veteran  himself  was  not  unlike  the  portrait  Be- 
fore opening  it*  therefore*  I  asked  htm  whether  he  remember* 
ad  Whitefield*s  person?  The  old  man  brighiened  at  the  qoes^ 
tioa*  and  said*  «  Ay*  sure:  he  was  a  jolly*  brave  man;  and 
what  a  hok  he  had  when  he  put  out  his  right  hand  thus*  to  re# 
boke  a  disturber*  as  tried  to  stop  him  under  the  pear-tree* 
The  Bsan  had  been  very  threatening  and  noisy :  but  he  could 
not  stand  the  look*  Off  he  rode*  and  Whitefield  said*  There 
he  goes :  empty  barrels  make  most  din."  Father  Mead  both 
smiled  and  wept,  as  the  vision  threw  him  unconscionsly  into  the 
very  attitude  and  aspect  of  the  preacher.  I  then  asked  him* 
whether  he  ever  saw  Whitefield  now*  in  his  dreams*  He 
paused  as  if  struck  by  the  question.  At  length  he  said^ 
**  No ;  but  he  was  a  jolly*  brave  man,  and  $ich  a  look  with 
him*"  I  then  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  any  preacher  since* 
that  reminded  him  of  Whitefield  ?  His  speaking  face  sparkled 
as  he  looked  to  his  own  pastor*  (who  was  with  me*)  and  said* 
*^  Some  reminds  me  of  George."  Whitefield  seems  his  per- 
petual day-dream  ;  for,  although  almost  a  pauper,  he  has  not 
parted  with  the  books  wnich  Whitefield  wrote  or  edited.  I 
found  him  reading  one  of  them*  and  singing  of  *^  mercy  and 
judgment." 

This  little  incident  will  do  more  than  ilkistrate  the  empha- 
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tie  hints  of  Cornelius  Winter.  He  ehanieterixcSs  Wliilefidd*! 
oratorj,  u  we  have  seen,  with  great  success ;  a8ti>6  foik)f- 
tog  specimens  will  still  further  prove. 

«•  As  though  it  were  no  difficult  matter  to  catch  the  soond 
of  the  Saviour  praying,  he  would  exclaim,  *  Hark!  haik!  do 
not  you  hear  him  t '-— f  ou  may  suppose  that  as  this  oocomi 
frequently,  the  efficacy  of  it  was  destroyed;  but,  no;  though 
we  often  knew  what  was  coming,  it  was  as  new  to  ns  ii 
tiiough  we  had  never  heard  it  before. 

**  That  beautiful  apostrophe,  used  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, *  O  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  words  of  the  Lord.' 
was  very  subservient  to  him,  and  never  used  impertineotiy. 

M  He  abounded  with  anecdotes,  which,  though  not  tlmjt 
recited  veribatim,  were  very  just,  as  to  the  matter  of  then. 
One,  for  instance,  I  remember,  tending  to  illustrate  the  eft* 
cacy  of  prayer,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  it  a 
the  English  history— 4t  was  the  case  of  the  London  appren- 
tices before  Henry  YIII.  pleading  his  pardon  of  their  iDSl^ 
lection.     The  monarch  moved  by  their  sight,  and  their  pki, 

*  Mercy!  mercy! '  cried,  *  Take  them  away,  I  cannothearit 
The  application  you  may  suppose  was,  that  if  an  earthljmofr 
arch  of  Henry's  description  could  be  so  moved,  howfoiciw 
is  the  sinner's  plea  m  the  ears  of  Jesus  Christ !  The  caM« 
two  Scotchmen,  in  the  convulsion  of  the  state  at  the  time  <m 
Charles  H.  sabserved  his  design ;  who,  unavoidably  obligM 
to  pass  some  of  the  troops,  were  conceiving  of  their  danger, 
and  meditating  what  method  was  to  be  adopted,  to  come  off 
safe :  one  proposed  the  wearing  of  a  scuU-cap ;  the  ote 
supposing  that  would  imply  distrust  of  the  providence  of  God. 
was  determined  to  proceed  bare-headed.  The  latter,  bei^ 
the  first  laid  hold  of,  and  being  interrogated,  '  Are  70a  w 
the  covenant t'  replied,  'Yes?'  and  being  further  asW 

•  What  covenant  ?  *  answered,  •  The  covenant  o^grauf  J 
which  reply,  eluding  further  inquiry,  he  was  l^^P^'T^ 
other,  not  answering  satisfactorily,  received  a  blow  with  ti» 
sabre,  which,  penetrating  through  the  cap,  struck  him  ^ 
In  the  application,  Mr.  Whitefield,  warning  against  vain  cod* 
fidence,  cried,  *  Beware  of  your  scull-caps.'  But  here  lue- 
wise  the  description  upon  paper,  wanting  the  reality  aa  exejU' 
plified  by  him  with  voice  and  motion,  conveys  but  a  very  i^ 
idea.  However,  it  is  a  disadvantage  which  must  be  subBBt' 
ted  to,  especially  as  coming  from  my  pen. 

"« The  difference  of  the  tiwui  in  which  Mr.  WhitefieU  v»» 
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his  public  appearancef  materially  determined  the  matter  of 
his  sermons,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  manner  of  his  ad- 
dress. He  dealt  far  more  in  the  explanatory  and  doctrinal 
mode  of  preaching  on  a  Sabbath-day  morning,  than  perhaps 
at  any  other  time ;  and  sometimes  made  a  little,  but  by  no 
means  improper,  show  of  learning.  If  he  had  read  upon  as- 
tronomy in  the  course  of  the  week,  you  would  be  sure  to  dis- 
cover it.  He  knew  how  to  convert  the  centripetal  motion  of 
the^ heavenly  bodies  to  the  disposition  of  the  Christian  toward 
Christ,  and  the  fatal  attraction  of  the  world  would  be  very 
properly  represented  by  a  reference  to  the  centrifugal.  What- 
ever the  world  might  think  of  him,  he  had  his  charms  for  the 
learned  as  well  as  for  the  unlearned ;  and  as  he  held  himself  to 
be  a  debtor  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise*  each  received 
his  due  at  such  times.  The  peer  and  the  peasant  alike  went 
away  satisfied. 

^  As  though  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  ever  sounding  in 
his  ears  the  important  admonition,  ^  Work  while  it  is  called 
to-day,'  this  was  his  work  in  London  at  one  period  of  his 
life :-— AAer  administering  the  Lord's  supper  to  several  huiH 
dred  communiccmts,  at  half  an  hour  afler  six  in  the  morning ; 
reading  the  first  and  second  service  in  the  desk,  which  he  Sd 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  preaching  full  an  hour,  he 
read  prayers  and  preached  in  the  afternoon,  previous  to  the 
evening  service,  at  half  an  hour  after  five  ;  and  afterwards 
addressed  a  large  society  in  public.  His  afternoon  sermon 
used  to  be  more  general  and  exhortatory.  In  the  evening  he 
drew  his  bow  at  a  venture,  vindicated  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
fenced  them  with  articles  and  homilies,  referred  to  the  mar- 
tyrs' zeal,  and  exemplified  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  theiir 
sufferings,  by  quotations  from  the  venerable  Fox.  Sinners 
were  then  closely  plied,  numbers  of  whom  from  curiosity 
coming  to  hear  a  sentence  or  two,  were  often  compelled  to 
hear  the  whole  sermon.  How  many  in  the  judgment  day 
will  rise  to  prove  that  they  heard  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul ! 

**  Perhaps  Mr.  Whitefield  never  preached  greater  sermons 
than  at  six  in  the  morning,  for  at  that  hour  he  did  preach, 
winter  and  summer,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Thursdays.  At  these  times  his  congregations  were  of 
the  select  description,  and  young  men  received  admoni- 
tions similar  with  what  were  given  in  the  society  ;*  and  were 

*  This  society,  consisting  of  sevcml  hundreds  of  widows,  married  peo- 
ple, young  men,  and  spinsters,  placed  separately  in  the  area  of  the  Taher- 
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cautkmedf  ^Oe  they  neglect  tlie  duty  required  fram  tbca 
under  the  bond  of  an  indenture,  not  to  anticipate  the  pleararcs 
and  advantages  of  future  life. 

**  Hia  style  waa  now  colloquial,  with  little  use  of  motioti; 
pertinent  expositions,  with  suitable  remarks  ;    and  all   com- 
prehended  within  the  hour.     Christian  experience  princtpaJIj 
made  the  subject  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesdaj,   and 
Thursday  evening  lectures ;  when,  frequently  having  funenl 
■ermoDs  to  preach,  the  character  and  experience  of  the  dead 
helped  to  elucidate  the  subject,  led  to  press  diligence  in  the 
Christian  course,  to  reflect  upon  the  blessing  of  faith  on  earth, 
and  gloiy  in  heaven.     Mr.  Wbitefield' adopted  the  cnatom  of 
tiie  inhabitants  of  New  England  in  their  best  days,  of  begin- 
aing  the  Sabbath  at  six  o'clock  on  Satunlay  evenings,     llie 
eostom  could  not  be  observed  by  many,  but  it  was  convenieat 
to  a  few — a  few  compared  with  the  multitudes,  but  ahstracl- 
adly  considered,  a  large  and  respectable  company.     Mow 
■sinisters  of  every  description  found  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
adazing  their  minds  from  the  fatigues  of  study,  and  were 
highly  entertained  by  his  peculiarly  excellent  subjects,  which 
were  so  suitable  to  the  auditory,  that  I  bdiieve  it  was  seldooi 
disappointed.     It  was  an  opportunity  peculiarly  suited  to 
apprentices  and  journeymen  in  some  businesses,  which  allow* 
ad  of  their  leaving  work  sooner  than  on  other  days,  and  avail- 
jag  themselves  at  least  of  the  sermon ;  from  which  I  abo  oo- 
eaaionally  obtained  many  blessings.     Had  my  memory  been 
retentive,  and  had  I  studiously  treasured  up  his  rich  remarks, 
how  much  more  easily  might  I  have  met  your  wishes,  and 
have  answered  the  design  of  this  letter  1    But  though  I  have 
lost  much  of  the  letter  of  his  sermons,  the  savour  of  them  yet 
remains.     The  peculiar  talents  he  possessed,  subservrent  to 
great  usefulness,  can  be  but  faintly  guessed  from  his  sennons 
in  prinf ;  though,  as  formerly  God  has  made  the  reading  of 
them  useful,  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  future  they  will  have 
dieir  use.     The  eighteen  taken  in  short-hand,  and  failklblly 
transcribed,  by  Mr.  Gumey,  have  been  supposed  to  do  dis- 
credit to  his  memory,  and  therefore  they  were  suppressed. 

nade,  used  after  termon  to  receive  from  Mr.  'Whhefield,  in  tbe  colloquial 
style,  various  exbortaiions  comprised  in  short  sentences,  and  suitable  lo 
their  various  stations.  1  he  practice  of  CJnristiaoity  in  all  iu  biamlics, 
was  liien  usually  inculcated,  not  without  bome  pertinent  anecdote  of  a 
character  worthy  to  be  held  up  for  an  example,  and  in  whose  coodttct  ihs 
hints  reooQunended  were  exemplified. 
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^k  But  they  who  hsve  been  accustomed  to  hear  him,  may  colleet 
^kp  from  them  much  of  his  genuine  preaching.  They  were  far 
from  being  the  best  specimens  that  might  have  been  produc* 
mil  ed.  He  preached  jnany  of  them,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  al* 
:  «i  most  ineapabie  of  preaching  at  all."  Winter. 
mu  After  all,  the  grand  secret  of  Whitefield's  power  was,  as 
itta  "we  have  seen  and  felt,  his  devotional  spirit.  Had  he  been 
less  prayerful,  he  would  have  been  less  powerful.  He  was 
the  prince  of  preachers  witkoni  the  veil,  because  be  was  a 
Jacob  ^*  within  the  veil."  His  face  shone  when  he  came 
down  from  the  mount,  because  he  had  been  lonf(  alone  with 
C^od  upon  the  mount.  It  was  this  won  for  him  the  title  eo^ 
mg^hic  :  not  in  the  scholastic,  but  in  the  angelic  sense  of  the 
term.  But  he  was  a  hwnan  seraph  ;  and  thus  burnt  ouiiBthe 
blaze  of  his  own  fireT  What  then  ?— he  often  ascended  in  it, 
as  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  did  in  the  flame  of  Manoah's 
sacrifice  ;  and  always  ^  did  wondrausi^,"  when  he  descended. 
He  was  so  often  at  the  throne,  and  always  so  near  it,  that, 
like  the  apocalyptic  angel,  he  came  down  "  clothed  with  its 
rainbow." 

Whitefield's  Lettbrs  also  illustrate  both  his  character  and 
success,  as  a  minister.  They  are  many,  and  varied,  and 
easy ;  and  must  have  been  very  useful.  Like  the  bulletins 
of  a  general,  they  were  chiefly  written  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  thus  came  to  his  friends  associated  and  enshrined  with 
his  victories.  No  matter,  therefore,  what  they  are  as  epis«* 
tolary  writing ;  they  came  from  ^*  the  conquering  hero  "  of 
the  day,  to  those  who  were  praying  for  and  expecting  him  to 
go  on  from  conquering  to  conquer.  How  gratifying!  yea, 
how  inspiring,  therefore,  the  briefest  and  baldest  of  them  must 
have  been,  as  well  as  the  longest  and  best,  to  those  who  re- 
ceived them  !  They  were  all  proofs  to  them,  that  he  had  them 
in  his  heart,  and  that  his  solicitude  and  friendship  for  them 
followed  him,  like  his  shadow,  wherever  he  went,  and  what^ 
ever  he  was  doing.  This  is  the  true  light  in  which  to  read 
his  letters  :  and  in  this  light  the  wonder  is,  that  they  are  so 
many  and  so  good !  The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  can  criticise 
them  ;  and  so  is  he  who  can  read  them  without  being  refresh* 
ed  by  them ;  for  they  are  only  surpassed  by  Luke's  **  Acts 
of  the  Apostles."  ^ 

Whitefield's  public  character  was  fuUy  sustained  by  ^s 
piivate  habits.  His  vein  of  humour  never  betrayed  him  into 
levity,  nor  his  exhaustion  into  excess,  at  the  social  or  the  do* 
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:  teUe.  He  nt  down  ohtn^  of  eoarao»  to 
tebleSf  whibt  travelltnf  •  Indeedt  be  coald  not  avoid 
eosflion  of  Mich  feasts.  Enemies,  bowever*  jadged  of  bis 
eating  by  Ae  scale  of  cooking  in  the  booses  of  his  hosts.  His 
corpulency  was  dins  ascribed  to  ^  good  ttTing."  This  needs 
no  refutation,  to  any  one  who  understands  poblic  spenkmg. 
Indulgence  is  incompatible  with  unction,  if  not  widi  energy 
also.  Cornelius  Winter  has  thought  proper,  however,  to  de- 
fend Whitefield ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  my  duty  to  quote  tin 
defence  :«— ^  He  was  unjustly  charged  with  being  given  to 
appetite.  His  table  was  never  spread  with  variety.  A  eev 
heel  was  his  favourite  dish;  and  I  have  known  him  sny 
cheeriuiiy,  *  How  surprised  would  the  world  be  if  they  weie 
to  peep  upon  Dr.  Squintum,  and  see  only  a  cow-heel  upon 
his  table  I '  He  was,  however,  a  genilemmm  ;  and,  therefore, 
**  whether  by  himself,  or  having  but  a  second,  his  table  most 
be  elegantly  spread,^  though  it  produced  but  a  loaf  and  a 
cheese."  Gillies  says,  ^  He  was  remarkable,  even  to  a  pie- 
verb,  for  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking." 

This  wue  attention  to  etiquette  he  carried  into  all  his  habits. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  a  minister  should  be  literally 
opotUu.  ^  He  waii  neat  in  the  extreme  in  his  person  and 
every  thing  about  him.  He  said,  he  did  not  think  he  coidd 
die  easy,  if  he  thought  bis  gloves  were  out  of  their  place. 
Not  a  paper  might  be  out  of  its  place,  or  put  up  irregulariy. 
Each  part  of  the  furniture  also  must  be  in  its  place  before  we 
retired  to  rest.  There  was  no  rest  afler /sur  in  the  morning, 
nor  sitting  up  after  Un  in  the  evening.  He  was  scrupulously 
exact  to  break  up  parties  in  time.  In  the  height  of  a  conver* 
sation  I  have  heavd  him  say,  abruptly,  ^  We  forget  ourselves : 
come,  gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  for  all  good  folks  to  be  at 
home'"    Ja^UWmUr. 

Gillies,  who  knew  him  in  his  prime,  says,  **  His  person 
was  graceful  and  well  proportioned — his  stature  above  the 
middle  sisw-^is'  complexion  very  fair^-his  couotenance 
manly.  His  eyes  were  of  a  dark  blue  and  very  sprightly. 
He  had  a  tquint  with  one  of  them.  His  deportment  was 
decent  and  easy,  without  the  least  stiffness  or  formality  ;  and 
his  engaging  polite  manner  made  his  company  universally 
agreeable." 

Whitefield's  last  will,  also,  deserves  a  place  amongst  hit 
characteristics.  It  was  brought  from  America  to  England, 
by  Winter.    He  felt  it  to  be  a  Bocrod  trust;  for,  during  a 
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storm,  in  which  all  the  Bails  were  blown  awaj,  and  all  the 
masts  bending,  and  all  the  dead  lights  up,  his  chief  earthier 
••concern  was,  thai  he  had  Whitefield's  will!"  ""I  felt 
sorry,*'  he  says,  *•  dwt  by  my  being  lost,  his  executors  would 
be  kept  in  suspense."  Both  arrived  safe ;  but  the  chief  proper* 

2,  Bethesda,  was  soon  destroyed  or  alienated.  It  was,  I  thinks 
erridge  who  said,  on  hearing  o£  the  exdncticm  of  the  orphan* 
house  cc^lege,  that  **  Ood  set  fire  to  it,  in  order  to  saye 
Ihe  founder  from  becoming  the  father  of  a  race  of  unconverted 
ministers.''  This  is  a^iu^  view  of  its  fate :  for,  by  admitting 
young  men  to  study  for  the  ministry,  before  then-  piety  or  call 
was  ascertained,  it  was  both  unfit  and  unworthy  to  be  a  nur* 
sery  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  following  are  the  documents  published  by  the  execu- 
tors :— >*  Mr.  Whitefield's  executors  having  received  the 
probate  of  his  will,  February  6,  1771,  Mr.  Eeene,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  his  affiiirs,  published  it  with 
the  following  introduction  :«- 

**  As  we  make  no  doubt  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Rev* 
Mr.  George  Whitefield  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  see* 
ing  a  genuine  copy  of  his  last  will  and  testament,  his  executors 
have  ftLVOured  us  with  a  copy  of  the  same,  transmitted  to 
them  from  the  orphan-house,  in  Georgia,  and  which  they  have 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  And  as  it 
was  Mr.  Whitefield's  constant  declaration,  he  never  meant  to 
raise  either  a  purse  or  a  party,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  al* 
most  the  whole  sum  be  died  possessed  of,  came  to  him  within 
two  or  three  years  of  his  death,  in  the  following  mannert 
viz: — Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Tower-hill,  bequeathed  him 
600/. :— by  the  death  of  his  wife,  (including  a  bond  of 
aOO/..)  he  got  TOO/. ;— Mr.  Whitmore  bequeathed  him  100/. ; 
— «nd  Mr.  Winder,  100/.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  had 
he  lived  to  reach  Georgia,  from  his  last  northern  tour,  he 
would  have  lessened  the  above  sums,  by  disposing  of  them 
in  the  same  noble  and  disinterested  manner,  that  all  the  pub* 
lie  or  private  sums  he  has  been  entrusted  with  have  beeo." 

^  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three 
persons,  but  one  God :  I,  George  l^liitefield,  clerk,  at  pre* 
sent  residing  at  the  orphan-house  academy,  in  the  province  of 
Georgia,  in  North  America,  being,  through  infinite  mercy,  in 
more  than  ordinary  bodily  health,  and  a  perfectly  sound  and 
composed  mind,  knowing  the  certainty  of  death,  and  yet  the 
uncertainty  of  dM  time  i  shall  be  called  by  it  to  my  long* 
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wiriwd-for  home,  do  make  tbis  my  last  wBl  and  testament,  in 
maaner  and  form  following,  viz  :•— 

^  Imprimu    In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resarrectioii  to 
eternal  life,  throagh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  commit  my  body 
to  the  dust,  to  be  buried  in  the  most  plain  and  decent  manner; 
and,  knowing  in  whom  I  have  believed,  being  peraoaded  that 
he  will  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him,  in  the 
fullest  assurance  of  faith  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands 
of  the  ever-loving,  altogether*lovely,  never-failing  Jeans,  on 
whose  complete  and  everlasting  righteousness  I  entir^y  de> 
pend  for  the  justification  of  my  person,  and  acceptance  of  ray 
poor,  worthless,  though  I  trust,  sincere  performances,  at  dial 
day  when  he  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  his  own 
glory,  and  the  glory  of  his   holy  angels,  to  judge  both  the 
quick  and  dead.     In  respect  to  my  American  concerns,  which 
I  have  engaged  in  simply  and  solely  for  his  great  name's  sake, 
I  leave  that  building  commonly  called  the  orphan-house,  at 
Bethesda,  in  the  province  of  Georgia,  together  with  all  the 
other  buildings  lately  erected  thereon ;  and  likewise  all  other 
buildings,  lands,  negroes,  books,  furniture,  and  every  other 
thing  whatsoever  which  I  now  stand  possessed  of  in  the 
province  of  Georgia,  aforesaid,  to  that  elect  lady,  that  mother 
m  Isiael,  that  mirror  of  true  and  undefiled  religion,  the  Right 
Honourable  Selina,  Countess  dowager  of  Huntingdon :  de- 
siring, that  as  soon  as  may  be  ailter  my  decease,  the  plaa 
of  the  intended  orphan-house,  Bethesda  college,  may  be 
prosecuted,  if  not  practicable,  oreligtble,  to  pursue  the  presmit 
plan  of  the  orphan-house  academy,  on  its  old  foundation  and 
usual  channel ;  but,  if  her  ladyship  should  be  called  to  enter 
her  glorious  rest  before  my  decease— I  bequeath  all  the  build- 
ings, lands,  negroes,  and  every  thing  before  mentioned,  which 
I  now  stand  possessed  of  in  the  province  of  Greorgia  afore- 
said, to  my  dear  fellow-traveller  and  faithful,  invariable  friend, 
the  Honourable  James  Habersham,  president  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Honourable  Council :  and  should  he  survive  her  lady- 
ship, I  earnestly  recommend  him  as  the  most  pr<^>er  per« 
son  to  succeed  her  ladyship,  or  to  act  for  her  during  her  lady- 
ship's life-time,  in  the  orphan-house  academy. — ^With  le^urd 
to  my  outward  affairs  in  England  ;  whereas,  there  is  a  build- 
ing, commonly  called  the  Tabernacle,  set  apart  many  years 
ago  for  divine  worship — I  give  and  bequeath  the  said  Taber- 
nacle, with  the  adjacent  house,  in  which  I  usually  reside  when 
in  London,  with  the  stable  and  coach-hooae  in  the  yard  ad- 
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joining,  together  with  all  books,  furoitare,  and  oTerj  thing  elae 
whatisoeTer,  thatshall  be  found  in  the  house  and  premises  afore* 
said ;  and  also  the  buildiog  commonly  called  Tottenham 
Court  chapel,  together  with  all  the  other  buildings,  houses, 
stable,  coach-house,  and  every  thing  else  whatsoever,  which  I 
■tend  possessed  of  in  that  part  of  the  town,  to  my  worthy, 
trusty,  tried  friends,  Daniel  West,  £sq.  in  Church-street, 
Spitalfields,  and  Mr*  Robert  Keeoe,  woollen  draper,  in  the 
Minories,  or  the  longer  survivor  of  the  two.  As  to  the  moneys, 
which  a  kind  Providence,  especially  of  late,  in  a  most  unex- 
pected way  and  un-thought  of  means,  hath  vouchsafed  to  in* 
trust  me  with — I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  100/.  ster«- 
ling  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  dowager  of  Hun«> 
tingdon  aforesaid,  humbly  beseeching  her  ladyship's  accept- 
ance of  so  small  a  mite,  as  a  pepper-corn  acknowledgment, 
for  the  undeserved,  unsought^for  honour  her  ladyship  conferred 
upon  me,  in  appointmg  me,  less  than  the  least  of  all,  to  be  one 
of  her  ladyship's  domestic  chaplains. 

^^Itenh^l  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dearly  beloved  friend 
the  Honourable  James  Habersham  f^oresaid*  my  late  wife's 

Sid  watch,  and  10/.  for  mourning  ;-^o  my  dear  old  friend, 
ibriel  Harris,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  who  received 
and  boarded  me  in  his  house,  when  I  was  helpless  and  desti- 
tttte,  above  thirty-five  vears  ago,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum 
of  601. ;— 4o  my  humble,  faithinl  servant  and  friend,  Mr.  Am- 
brose Wright,  if  in  my  service  and  employ,  either  in  England 
or  America,  or  elsewhere,  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  sum  of  600/. ; — to  my  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Whitefield,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  50/.,  to  be  given 
lum  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Robert  Eeene ;— to  mj  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  James  Smithy  hosier,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  sum  of  50/.,  and  30/.  also  for  family  mourn- 
ing;—to  my  niece,  Mrs.  Frances  Hartford,  of  Bath,  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  sum  of  50/.,  and  20/.  for  family  mourning ; 
•—to  Mr.  J.  Crane,  now  a  faithful  steward  at  the  orphan- 
house  academy,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  40/. ;«— to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Stirk,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  past  ser- 
vices at  Bethesda,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  10/.,  for 
mourning ;— to  Peter  Edwards,  now  at  the  orphan-house  aca- 
demy, I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  60/. ;— to  William 
Trigg,  at  the  same  place,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of 
GO/. ;  both  the  sams  aforesaid  to  be  lakl  out,  or  laid  up  for 
them,  at  the  discretion  of  Mr*  Ambrose  Wright  ;^to  Mr. 
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Thomas  Adams,  of  Rodborougfa,  in  Glouceatenhire,  my  oidj 
Bttrviving  first  fellow-labourer,  and  beloved  much  in  the  Lord, 
I  gyre  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  5(tf.  ;"-4o  the  Rererend  Mr* 
Howel  Davies,  of  Pembrokeshire,  in  South  Wales,  that  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ; — ^to  Mr.  Tonal  Joss,  Mr.  Cornelius 
Winter,  and  all  my  other  dearly  beloved,  present,  stated,  as- 
sistant preachers  at  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham  Court  chapel, 
I  give  and  bequeath  lOL  each  for  mouning ;— 4o  the  three 
brothers  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Wright,  Ann,  the  w-ife  of  his  brotli- 
er,  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  now  faithfully  and  skilfully  labouring 
and  serving  at  the  orphan^house  academy,!  give  and  bequealk 
the  sum  of  10/.  each  for  mourning;— 4o  Mr.  Richard  Smith, 
now  a  diligent  attendant  on  me,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum 
of  &0/.,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel,  whidi  I  shall  have  with 
me  in  my  journey  through  America,  or  on  my  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, if  it  should  please  an  all-wise  God  to  shorten  my  days 
in  either  of  those  situations.— Finally,  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  sum  of  100/.  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  my  ez« 
ecutors,  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  mourning  among  my  old 
London  servants,  the  po<v  widows  at  Tottenham  Court  cha- 
pel, and  the  Tabernacle  poor ;  especially  my  old  trusty,  dis- 
interested friend  and  servant,  Mrs*  Elizabedi  Wood.  All  tba 
other  residue,  if  there  be  any  other  residues  of  moneys,  goods, 
fuid  chattels,  or  whatsoever  profits  may  arise  from  the  Mle  of 
any  books,  or  any  manuscripts  that  I  may  leave  behind,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess 
dowager  of  Huntingdon ;  or  in  case  of  her  ladyship  being  de- 
ceased at  the  time  of  my  departure,  to  the  Honoorable  James 
Habersham,  Esq.  before  mentioned,  after  my  (iineral  «i- 
penses  and  just  debts  are  discharged,  towards  paying  off  any 
arrears  that  may  be  due  on  the  account  of  the  orphan-house 
academy,  or  for  annual  prizes  as  a  reward  for  the  best  three 
orations  that  shaU  be  made  in  English,  on  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  a  paper  annexed  to  this  my  will*  And  I  hereby  ap- 
point the  Honourable  James  Habersham,  Esq.  aforesaid,  to 
be  my  executor  in  respect  to  my  affairs  in  the  province  of 
Georgia,  and  my  trusty,  tried,  dearly  beloved  friends,  Charles 
Hardy,  Esq.,  Daniel  West,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Keene,  to 
be  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  respect  of 
my  afiairs  in  England,  begging  each  to  accept  of  a  mourn- 
ing ring* 

»'  To  all  my  other  Christian  benefactors,  and  more  intim^e 
acquaintance,  I  leave  my  most  hearty  thanks  and  blessiiig. 
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asflniring  them  that  I  am  more  and  more  conTinced  of  the  on- 
doabted  reality  and  infinite  importance  of  the  grand  gospel 
tmthst  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  delivered ;  and  am  so 
far  from  repenting  my  delivering  them  in  an  itinerant  way, 
that  had  I  strength  equal  to  my  inclination,  I  would  preach 
them  from  pole  to  pole  ;  not  only  because  I  have  found  them 
to  be  the  power  of  God  to  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul,  but 
because  I  am  as  much  assured  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  hath  called  me  by  his  word,  providence,  and  Spirit,  to 
act  in  this  way,  as  that  Uie  sun  shines  at  noon-day .-^As  for 
ny  enemies,  and  mii»judging  friends,  I  most  freely  and  heart- 
ily forgive  them,  and  can  only  add,  that  the  last  tremendous 
day  wOl  only  discover  what  I  have  been,  what  I  am,  and  what 
I  shall  be,  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more ;  and  therefore 
from  my  inmost  soul,  I  close  all  by  crying.  Came,  Larti  Jtnu^ 
€Mw  quidtsfy;  even  «o.  Lord  Jttut.    Amtn  and  Amen! 

"  Gborgs  Whitbfisld.'* 

^  This  was  written  with  the  testator's  own  hand,  and  at 
his  desire,  and  in  his  presence,  sealed,  signed,  and 
"     delivered,  at  the  orphan-house  academy,  in  the  pn^ 
vince  of  Greorgia,  before  us  witnesses.  Anno  Do- 
mini, March  2:^  I770. 

{RoBBET  Bolton, 
Thomas  Dixon, 
GORNBLIVS   WiNTSB." 

**  N.  B«  I  also  leave  a  mourning  ring  to  my  honoured 
and  diMur  tHends,  and  disinterested  fellow-labourers,  the  Rev. 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  indissoluble  union 
with  them,  in  heart  and  Christian  affection,  notwithstanding 
our  difference  in  judgment  about  some  particular  points  of 
doctrine.  Grace  be  with  all  them,  of  whatever  denomination, 
that  love  our  Lord  Jesus,  our  common  Lord,  in  sincerity.'' 

'*Gbor6ia,  Secretary's  Office. 
**  A  true  copy,  taken  from  the  original  in  this  office,  eza- 
mined  and  certified  :  and  I  do  further  certify,  that  the  same 
was  duly  proved ;  and  the  Hon.  James  Habersham,  one  of 
the  executors  therein  named,  was  duly  qualified  as  executor, 
before  his  Excellency,  James  Wright,  £sq.  governor  and  or- 
dinary of  the  said  province,  this  i<Hh  day  of  December,  1770. 
**  Thomas  Moodib,  Deputy  Secretary." 
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CHAPTER  XIXIII. 

WHITIFIBLP    PBBACHJIIG* 

This  volume  would  be  iiicomplete«  for  my  purpose,  withoul 
some  specimeiM  of  Whitefield's  preaehing.  That  requires  to 
be  iUuiirated  as  well  as  aoalyzed^  now  tbat  the  mao,  and  his 
message,  aad  his  success,  are  fully  before  us.  It  is  also  ne- 
eessaiy  to  preserve  some  specimens  of  his  sermons  in  this 
^record  of  his  life,  because  his  sermons,  as  such,  will  hsrdljr 
perpetuate  themselves*  His  name  may  continue  to  sell  theiii» 
but. even  alieady  tbey  are  but  seldom  read.  No  minister 
quotes  from  them,  except  when  an  anecdote  of  Whitefield 
brings  in  some  stroke  of  power  or  pathos  ;  and  no  student 
hears  or  thinks  of  them  as  models.  Indeed,  they  are  not 
models  for  the  puipit  but  when  it  stands  in  the  fields ;  and 
even  there,  it  must  be  sunrounded  by  thousands  before  any 
man  could  wield  the  glittering  sword  of  Whitefield  with  efiect. 

Besides  ^  there  is  not  much  to  be  learned  from  his  sermons 
now.  Their  best  maxims  are  but  common-place  to  us.  They 
teero,  however,  both  new  and  strange  things  to  the  generality 
of  his  hearers.  He  was  as  much  an  original  to  them,  as 
Chalmers  is  to  us.  And,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  ^liite* 
field  and  Wesley  common-placed^  in  the  public  mind,  thegpnat 
truths  of  the  Reformation,  in  simple  foruM  and  familiar  words. 
If  they  added  nothing  to  the  theology  of  their  country  that 
was  either  original  or  valuable,  they  threw  old  truths  into  new 
proportions  ami  wide  circulation  This  is  forgotten  by  those 
who  say  with  a  sneer,  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  sermons. 
I  have  oflen  heard  this  said,  by  men  who  never  gave  currency 
to  a  single  maxipi,  nor  hirih  to  a  thought  worth  preserving. 
Such  critics  should  be  silent  Their  newer  modes  of  think- 
ing and  writing  will  never  common-place  themselves  in  the 
world  or  the  church ! 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Whitefield's  sermons  which 
his  critics  have  not  pointed  out,  and  which  I  should  like  to 
commend,  if  I  could  do  so  wisely.  I  mean,— 4us  modest 
egotiem  in  preaching.     He  is  for  ever  speaking  of  himself 
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wken  he  touches  any  cxperimeiital  point,  or  grapples  with  a 
difficulty.  Then  he  opens  his  own  heart  in  all  its  inmost  re« 
cesAes,  and  details  the  process  by  which  his  own  mind  was 
made  up ;  and  both  without  even  the  appearance  of  vanity^  oi 
of  **  a  voluntary  humility."  It  is  all  done  with  the  artleae 
simplicity  of  childhood.  He  thinks  aioud  about  himself,  only 
to  enable  others  to  know  what  to  think  about  their  own  per^ 
plexities,  dilemmas,  and  temptations.  He  shows  them  his 
own  soul,  merely  to  prove  that  **  no  strange  thing  has  befallen'* 
their  souls. 

Nothing  is  so  unlike  Whitefield's  egotism,  however,  as  the 
whining  confessions  of  a  certain  clique  of  preachers,  who  talk 
much  about  the  plagues  and  lusts  of  their  own  hearts.  They 
lure  theological  Rousseaus  or  Montaignes,  foaming  out  theit 
own  shame,  if  not  glorying  in  it  Nothing  is  so  disgusting  as 
such  obtrusive  egotism.  It  is,  indeed,  unblushing  effrontery^ 
to  hawk  moral  disease  thus.  Whitefield  spoke  of  himself  in 
the  strong  language  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  he  did  not  go  into 
details  when  applying  it  to  himself,  except  in  the  first  sketch 
of  his  life ;  and  that  he  carefully  pruned  in  a  subsequent  edi* 
tton. 

The  following  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  egotism,-^ 
^  Do  not  say  that  [  preach  despair.  I  despair  of  no  one,  whes 
I  conisder  how  God  had  mercy  on  such  a  wretch  as  I,  who 
was  runnins;  in  a  full  career  to  hell.  I  was  ktuHng  thither  ; 
hut  Jesus  Christ  passed  by  and  stopped  me.  Jesus  Christ 
passed  by  while  I  was  in  my  blood,  and  bid  me  live.  Thus! 
am  a  monument  of  God's  free  grace ;  and,  therefore,  my 
brethren,  I  despair  of  none  of  yon,  when  I  consider,  I  say* 
what  a  wretch  I  was*  I  am  not  speaking  now  out  of  a  falso 
humility,  or  a  pretended  sanctity,  as  the  Pharisees  call  it. 
No ;  the  truth  in  Christ  I  speak ;  and  therefore,  men  and  do* 
vils,  do  your  worst !  I  have  a  gracious  Master  who  will  pro* 
tact  me.  It  is  His  work  I  am  engaged  in,  and  Jesus  Christ 
will  carry  me  above  their  rage."     Worki. 

The  following  extracts  will  illustrate  the  vivacity  and  veho« 
mency,  to  any  one  who  will  consider  the  scope  they  afibrd  fof 
the  indulgence  of  both.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  his  face  was  a  language,  and  his  intonation  music,  and  his 
action  passion.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  Gabrics 
said  of  him,  he  could  make  men  weep  or  tremble  by  his  vadk 
ed  utterances  of  the  word  **  Mesopotamia." 

PsrsE  ON  THE  Holy  Movat.  ^  ^  Peter  said  unto  Jesus, 
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Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  aod  let  us  make  tliretf 
tabernacles  ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for 
Elias :  not  knowing  what  he  said.'  Peter,  when  he  hmd 
drank  a  little  of  Christ's  new  wine,  speaks  like  a  person  intox- 
icated ;  he  was  overpowered  with  the  brightness  of  the  mani' 
festations.  ^Let  us  make  three  tabernacles  ;  one  for  diee« 
and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias.'  It  is  well  added, 
«not  knowing  what  he  said.'  That  he  should  cry  out,  *  Mas- 
ter, it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,'  in  such  good  company,  and  in 
BO  glorious  a  condition,  is  no  wonder ;  which  of  us  all  would 
not  have  been  apt  to  do  the  same  7  But  to  talk  of  building 
kabemacles,  and  one  for  Christ,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  Elias,  was  saying  something  for  which  Peter  himself  must 
stand  reproved.  Surely,  Peter,  thou  wast  not  quite  awake  I 
Thou  talkest  like  one  in  a  dream.  If  thy  Lord  had  taken  thee 
at  thy  word,  what  a  poor  tabernacle  wouldst  thou  have  had,  in 
comparison  of  that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  in  which  thou  hast  long  since  dwelt,  now  the  earthly 
house  of  the  tabernacle  of  thy  body  is  dissolved  !  What !  build 
tabernacles  below,  and  have  the  crown  before  thou  hastlxNrne 
the  cross?  O  Peter,  Peter!  ^Master,  spare  thyself,'  sticks  too, 
too  closely  to  thee.  And  why  so  selfish,  Peter  ?  Carest  thou 
not  for  thy  fellow-disciples  that  are  below,  who  came  not  up 
with  thee  to  the  mount  \  carest  thou  not  for  the  precious  souls 
that  are  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  and  must  perish  for  ever 
unless  thy  Master  descends  from  the  mount,  to  teach  and  to 
die  for  them  ?  wouldst  thou  thus  eat  thy  spiritual  morseia 
alone  ?  Besides,  if  thou  art  for  building  tabernacles,  why 
must  there  be  three  of  them ;  one  for  Christ,  and  one  for  Mo- 
ses, and  one  for  Elias  ?  are  Christ  and  the  prophets  divided  ? 
do  they  not  sweetly  harmonize  and  agree  in  one  ?  did  they  not 
prophesy  concerning  the  sufferings  of  thy  Lord,  as  well  as  of 
the  glory  that  should  follow  ?  Alas,  how  unlike  is  their  con- 
versation to  thine !  Moses  and  Elias  came  down  to  talk  of 
suffering,  and  thou  art  dreaming  of  building  I  know  not  what 
tabernacles.  Surely,  Peter,  thou  art  so  high  upon  the  mount, 
that  thy  head  runs  giddy. 

**  However,  in  the  midst  of  these  infirmities,  there  was 
something  that  bespoke  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  his  heart. 
Though  he  knew  not  very  well  what  he  said,  yet  he  was  not  so 
stupid  as  his  pretended  successor  at  Rome.  He  does  not  fiill 
down  and  worship  these  two  departed  saints,  neither  do  I  hear 
him  say  to  either,  Ora  pro  nobis ;  he  had  not  so  learned 
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Christ ;  no,  he  applies  himself  directly  to  the  Head,  *he  said 
unto  Jesus,  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.'  And  though 
he  was  for  building,  yet  he  would  not  build  without  his  Mas- 
ter's leave.  *  Master,  let  us  build  ; '  or,  as  St.  Mark  words  it| 
^Wilt  thou  that  we  build  three  tabernacles,  one  for  thee,  and 
one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias  ? '  I  do  not  hear  him  add, 
and  one  for  James,  and  one  for  John,  and  one  for  Peter.  No, 
be  would  willingly  stay  out  with  them  upon  the  mount,  though 
it  was  in  the  cold  and  dark  night,  so  that  Christ  and  his  heav- 
enly attendants  were  taken  care  of.  The  sweetness  of  such 
a  heavenly  vision  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  bodily 
suffering  that  might  be  the  consequences  of  their  longer  abode 
there.  Nay,  further,  he  does  not  desire  that  either  Christ,  or 
Moses,  or  Elias,  should  have  any  trouble  in  building ;  neither 
does  he  say.  Let  my  curates,  James  and  John,  build,  whilst  I 
sit  idle  and  lord  it  over  my  brethren ;  but  he  says,  *  Let  us 
build:'  he  will  work  as  hard,  if  not  harder  than  eiUier  of  them, 
and  desire  to  be  distinguished  only  by  his  activity,  enduring 
hardness,  and  his  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  commoE 
Lord  and  Master." 

Old  AND  IifFitM  Saints.  ^  Did  Moses  and  Elias  appeat 
in  glory  ?  Are  there  any  old  saints  here  1  I  doubt  not  but 
there  are  a  considerable  number.  And  are  any  of  you  afraid 
of  death?  Do  any  of  you  carry  about  with  you  a  body  that 
weighs  down  your  immortal  soul  ^  I  am  sure  a  poor  creature 
is  preaching  to  you,  that  every  day  drags  a  crazy  load  along. 
But  come,  believers,  come,  ye  children  of  God,  come,  ye 
aged,  decripit  saints,  come  and  trample  upon  that  monster 
death.  As  thou  goest  over  yonder  church-yard,  do  as  I  know 
an  old  excellent  Christian  in  Maryland  did;  go,  sit  upon  the 
grave  and  meditate  upon  thine  own  dissolution.  Thou  mayst, 
perhaps,  have  a  natural  fear  of  dying;  the  body  and  the  soul 
do  not  care  to  part  without  a  little  sympathy  and  a  groan  ; 
but  O  look  yonder,  look  up  to  heaven,  see  there  thy  Jesus, 
thy  Redeemer,  and  learn  that  thy  body  is  to  be  fashioned 
hereafter  like  unto  Christ's  most  glorious  body.  That  poor 
body  which  is  now  subject  to  gout  and  gravel,  and  that  thou 
canst  scarce  drag  along  ;  that  poor  body,  which  hinders  thee 
so  much  in  the  spiritual  life,  will  ere  long  hinder  thee  no 
more :  it  shall  be  put  into  the  grave ;  but  though  it  be  sown  in 
corruption,  it  shall  be  raised  in  incorruption ;  though  it  b6 
sown  in  dishonour,  it  shall  be  raised  again  in  glory.  This 
eonsideratien  made  blessed  Paul  to  cry  out,  *  O  dea&,  whers 
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IB  thy  sting  1  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? '  Thy  sool  and 
body  shall  be  united  together  again,  and  thou  shdt  be  *  for 
ever  with  the  Lord/  Those  knees  of  thine,  which  perhaps 
are  hard  by  kneeling  in  prayer;  that  tongue  of  thine,  which 
liath  sung  hymns  to  Christ ;  those  hands  of  thine,  which  Lave 
wrought  for  God ;  those  feet  which  have  ran  to  Christ's  ordi* 
nances ;  shall  all,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  changed; 
and  thou  shait  be  able  to  stand  under  an  exceeding  and  an 
atemal  weight  of  glory*  Come  then«  ye  behevers  in  Christ, 
look  beyond  the  grave ;  come,  ye  dear  children  of  God,  and 
however  weak  ai^  sickly  ye  are  now,  say,  Blessed  be  God,  I 
shall  soon  have  a  body  strong,  full  of  vigour  and  of  glory. 

^*  But  as  this  speaks  comfort  to  saints,  it  speaks  terror  to 
siniiers,  to  all  persons  that  live  and  die  out  of  Christ.  It  is 
tte  opinion  of  Archbishop  Usher,  that  as  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  shall  be  glorified,  so  the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  ba 
deformed*  And  if  this  be  true,  alas !  what  a  poor  figure  wiB 
the  fine  ladies  cut,  who  die  without  a  Christ !  What  a  poor 
figure  will  the  fine  gentleman  cut  in  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection, that  now  dresses  up  his  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
neglects  to  secure  an  interest  in  Christ  and  eternal  happineas  I 
It  is  the  opinion,  likewise,  of  Archbishop  Usher,  that  damned 
souls  will  luse  all  the  good  tempers  they  had  here ;  so  tha 
though  God  gave  unregenerate  people  a  constitntional  meek* 
nesB,  good  nature,  and  courage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  con»» 
monwealth ;  yet*  the  use  of  these  things  being  over,  and  they 
baving  died  without  Christ,  and  it  being  impossible  there  wil 
be  an  appearance  of  good  in  hell,  their  good  tempers  will  be 
lor  ever  lost  If  this  be  so  it  is  an  awful  consideration  ;  and 
I  think  persons  who  love  their  bodies,  should  also  hence  take 
oare  to  secure  the  welfare  of  their  souls.'' 

Hbab  Christ.  ^'  Did  the  Father  say,  *  This  is  my  belov- 
ed Son,  hear  him  1 '  Then  let  every  one  c^  our  hearts  echo 
to  this  testimony  given  of  Christ,  *  This  is  my  beloved  Sa« 
siour.'     Did  God  so  love  the  world,  as  to  send  his  only  be* 

Sotten  Son,  his  well-beloved  Son  to  preach  to  us  I  Then,  my 
ear  friends,  Hear  Him,  What  God  said  seventeen  hundr^ 
Eire  ago,  immediately  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  concerning 
Son  upon  the  mount,  that  same  thins  God  says  to  yon 
immediately  by  his  word,  *  Hear  him.'  If  ye  never  heard 
him  before,  hear  him  now.  Hear  him  so  as  to  take  him  to 
be  your  Prophet,  Priest,  and  year  King;  hear  him,  so  as  to 
take  him  to  be  yoor  God  and  your  all.     Hear  him  lo-day,  ye 
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jmith,  while  it  is  catted  to-day ;  hear  him  now,  lest  God 
should  cut  jou  off  before  you  have  another  invitation  to  heaf 
him ;  hear  him  while  he  cries,  *  Come  unto  me ; '  hear  him 
while  he  opens  his  hand  and  his  heart ;  hear  him  while  he 
knocks  at  the  door  of  your  souls,  lest  you  should  hear  him 
saying,  *  Depart,  depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre^ 
pared  for  the  devil  and  lus  angels.'  Hear  him,  ye  old  and 
gray-headed  ;  hear  him,  ye  that  have  one  foot  in  the  grave ; 
hear  him,  I  say  :  and  if  ye  are  dull  of  hearing,  beg  of  &od  to 
open  the  ears  of  your  hearts,  and  your  blind  eyes ;  beg  of 
God  that  you  may  have  an  enlarged  and  a  believing  hearty 
and  that  ye  may  know  what  the  Lord  God  saith  concerning  you* 
God  will  resent  it,  he  will  avenge  himself  on  his  adversaries, 
if  you  do  not  hear  a  blessed  Saviour.  He  is  God's  Son,  he 
is  God's  beloved  Son ;  he  came  upon  a  great  errand,  even  to 
shed  his  precious  blood  for  sinners  ;  he  came  to  cleanse  yea 
firom  all  sin,  and  to  save  you  with  an  everlasting  salvation^ 
Te  who  have  heard  him,  hear  him  again  ;  still  go  on,  believe 
in  and  obey  him,  and  by  and  by  you  shall  hear  him  saying, 
*  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom  pre* 
pared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' " 

Bbsbechi.vo  Sinnbbs.  ^'  O  my  brethren,  my  heart  is  en« 
larged  towards  you.  I  trust  I  feel  something  of  that  hiddeui 
but  powerful  presence  of  Christ,  whilst  I  am  preaching  to  you. 
Indeed,  it  is  sweet,  it  is  exceedingly  comfortable.  All  the 
harm  I  wish  you,  who  without  cause  are  my  enemies,  is,  that 
you  felt  the  like.  Believe  me,  though  it  would  be  hell  to  my 
soul,  to  return  to  a  natural  state  again,  yet  I  would  willinglji 
change  states  with  you  for  a  little  while,  that  you  might  knoii 
what  it  is  to  have  Christ  dwelling  in  your  hearts  by  feith.  Do 
not  turn  your  backs  ;  do  not  let  the  devil  hurry  you  away  ;  be 
not  afraid  of  convictions ;  do  not  think  worse  of  the  doctrine, 
because  preached  without  the  church  walls.  Our  Lord,  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  preached  on  a  mount,  in  a  ship,  and  a 
field;  and  I  am  persuaded,  many  have  felt  his  gracious  pre^ 
sence  here.  Indeed,  we  speak  what  we  know.  Do  not  re* 
ject  the  kingdom  of  God  against  yourselves ;  be  so  wise  as  to 
receive  our  witness.  I  cannot^  I  wiU  not  let  you  go ;  stay  a 
Uttle^  let  us  reason  together.  However  lightly  you  may  e»» 
teem  your  souls,  I  know  our  Lord  has  set  an  unspeakable  valud 
on  them.  He  thought  them  worthy  of  his  most  precious 
blood.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  O  sinners,  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God.     I  hope  you  do  not  fear  being  accepted  ia  the  Belovn 
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•d.  SehoU,  be  ciAetk  you ;  bekold,  hm  praveats  and  follofi* 
TOtt  with  his  mercj,  and  hath  sent  forth  his  servants  iDto  tka 
Ughways  and  hedges,  to  compel  jou  to  come  in.  Remei»- 
bdr,  then,  that  at  such  an  hour  of  such  a  day,  in  such  a  jear, 
in  this  place,  jou  were  ail  told  what  you  ought  to  think  con* 
eeming  Jesus  Christ.  If  you  now  perish,  it  will  not  be  for 
kcfc  6f  knowledge :  I  am  free  froib  the  blood  of  you  all.  Ton 
cannot  say  I  hare,  like  legal  preaehers,  been  requiring  you  to 
make  brick  without  straw.  I  Lave  not  bidden  you  to  mak« 
jourselves  saints,  and  then  come  to  God ;  but  I  have  offered 
you  salvation  on  as  cheap  terms  as  you  can  desire.  I  have 
offwed  you  Christ's  whole  wisdom,  Christ's  whole  righteoas- 
oess,  Christ's  whole  sanctification  and  eternal  redemption,  if 
you  witt  but  believe  on  him.  If  you  say,  you  cannot  believet 
you  say  right ;  for  faith,  as  well  as  every  other  blessing*  ia 
the  gift  of  God :  but  then  wait  upon  God,  and  who  knows  but 
be  may  have  mercy  on  thee  ?  Why  do  we  not  entertain  more 
loving  thoughts  of  Christ  ?  Or  do  yon  think  he  will  have 
mercy  on  others,  and  not  on  you  1  But  are  you  not  aianerst 
And  did  not  Jesus  Christ  come  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners ?  If  you  say  you  are  the  chief  of  sinners,  I  answer,  that 
will  be  no  binderance  to  your  salvation ;  indeed  it  will  not,  if 
vou  lay  hold  on  him  by  faith.  Read  the  evangelists,  and  see 
bow  hindly  he  behaved  to  his  disciples  who  fled  from  and  de- 
nied him  ;  *  Go  tell  my  brethren,'  says  he.  He  did  not  say» 
Go  tell  those  traitors ;  but,  *  Go  tell  my  brethren,  and  Peter;* 
as  though  he  had  said,  Go  tell  my  brethren  in  general,  and 
poor  Peter  in  particular,  *  that  I  am  risen :'  O  comfort  his 
poor  drooping  heart,  tell  him  I  am  reconciled  to  him ;  bid 
bim  weep  no  more  so  bitterly :  for  though  with  oaths  and 
curses  he  thrice  denied  me,  yet  I  have  died  for  his  sins,  I  ana 
risen  again  for  his  justification ;  I  freely  forgive  him  alL 
Thus  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  was  our  aU^mer* 
cifttl  High  Priest.  And  do  you  think  he  has  changed  his 
nature,  and  forgets  poor  sinners,  now  he  is  exalted  to  the 
right  bnnd  of  God  ?  No,  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to>da/« 
and  for  ever,  and  sitteth  there  only  to  make  intercession  for 
es.  Come  then,  ye  harlols;  come,  ye  publicans  ;  come,  ye 
most  abandoned  of  sinners,  come  and  believe  on  JesusChrist 
Though  the  whole  world  despise  you  and  oast  you  out,  yet  he 
trill  not  disdain  to  take  you  up.  O  amasing,  O  infinitely 
bondesoendmg  love !  even  you  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  cad 
bis  breteen.    How  will  you  escape,  if  yoe  neglect  such  m 
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{loriottii  oSnt  of  saWatioD  ?    What  would  the  damned  epirita, 
low  in  the  prison  of  hell,  give*  if  Christ  was  so  freely  offered 
x»  their  souls  I  And  why  are  not  we  liAiog  up  our  eyes  in  tor- 
nenta  1     Does  any  one  out  of  this  great  multitude  dare  say, 
le  does  not  deserve  damnation?     If  not,  why  are  we  leA,  and 
i>ther8  taken  away  hy  death?    What  is  this  but  an  instance  of 
Grod'a  free  grace,  and  a  sign  of  his  good  will  towards  ust 
Let  God's  goodness  lead  us  to  repentance !    O  let  there  be 
joy  in  heayea  over  some  of  you  repenting  I    Though  we  are 
la  a,JieU,  I  am  persuaded  &e  blessed  angels  are  hovering 
now  arcmnd  us,  and  do  long,  '  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks,'  to  sing  an  an&em  at  your  conversion.    Bless* 
ed  be  God,  I  hope  dieir  joy  will  be  fulfilled.     An  awful  n« 
hnee  appears  amongst  us.     I  have  good  hope  that  the  words 
which  the  Lord  has  enabled  me  to  speak  in  your  ears  this 
day,  have  not  altogether  fallen  to  the  ground.     Your  tears  and 
deep  attention  are  an  evidence  that  the  Lord  God  is  amongst 
ua  of  a  truth*     Gome,  ye  Pharisees,  come  and  see,  in  spite  of 
your  fanatical  rage  and  fury,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  getting  him* 
aelf  the  victory.     And,  brethren,  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ, 
I  lie.  not;  if  one  soul  of  you,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be 
brought  to  think  savingly  of  Jesus  Christ  this  day,  I  care  not 
if  my  enemies  were  permitted  to  carry  me  to  prison,  and  put 
mj  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  as  soon  as  I  bave  delivered  this 
sermon.     Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is, 
that  you  may  be  saved.     For  this  cause  1  follow  my  Master 
without  the  camp.     I  care  not  how  much  of  his  sacred  re* 
preach  I  bear,  so  that  some  of  you  be  converted  from  the  er- 
rors of  your  wajTS*     I  rejoice,  yea,  and  I  will  rejoice.     Te 
men,  ye  devils,  do  your  worst :  the  Lord  who  sent  will  sup- 
port roe.     And  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  and  whom  1  have 
now  been  preaching,  shall  appear,  I  also,  together  with  his 
despised  Kttle  ones,  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory.  And  then, 
what  will  you  think  of  Christ?  I  know  what  you  will  think  of 
him.  You  will  think  him  to  be  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand: 
you  will  then  think  and  feel  him  to  be  a  just  and  sin-avenging 
Judge.     Be  ye  then  persuaded  to  kiss  him  lest  he  be  angry, 
and  so  you  be  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.    Behold,  I  come  to  you  as  the  angel  did  to  Lot.    Flee, 
flee  for  your  lives ;  baste,  linger  no  longer  in  your  spiritusl 
8edom,  for  otherwise  you  will  be  eternally  destroyed.    Num- 
bers, no  doubt,  there  are  amongst  you,  that  may  regard  me 
no  more  than  Lot's  sons-in-law  regarded  him.    I  am  per* 
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suaded  I  seem  to  some  of  you  as  one  that  mocketh:  Initl 
«peak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not ;  as  sure  as  fire  and  brim* 
stone  was  rained  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,  to  destroy  So- 
dom  and  Gomorrah,  so  surety,  at  the  great  daj,  shall  the  Tiais 
of  God's  wrath  be  poured  on  you,  if  you  do  not  think  seri- 
ously of,  and  act  agreeably  to,  the  gospel  of  the  Lord's  Christ. 
Behold,  I  have  toM  you  before ;  and  I  pray  God,  all  you  that 
forget  him  may  seriously  think  of  what  has  been  said,  before 
he  pluck  you  away,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver  you." 

Christjlsss  SiNNBES.  **  My  friends,  I  trust  I  feel  some- 
what of  a  sense  of  God's  distinguishing  love  upon  my  heart ; 
therefore  I  must  divert  a  little  from  congratulating  believers, 
to  iuvite  poor  Christless  simiers  to  come  to  him,  and  accept 
of  his  righteousness,  that  they  may  have  life.  Alas,  my  heairt 
almost  bleeds !  What  a  multitude  of  precious  souls  are  now 
before  me  I  how  shortly  roust  all  be  ushered  into  eternity ! 
and  yet,  O  cutting  thought !  was  €rod  now  to  require  all  your 
souls,  how  few,  comparatively  speaking,  could  really  say. 
The  Lord  our  righteousness  I 

**And  think  you,  O  tinners^  that  you  will  be  able  to  stand 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  if  Christ  be  not  your  nghteousness  I 
No ;  that  alone  is  the  wedding  garment  in  which  you  muet 
appear.  O  Christless  sinners,  I  am  distressed  for  you  !  the 
desires  of  my  soul  are  enlarged.  Oh  that  this  may  be  an  ac- 
cepted time!  That  the  Lord  may  be  your  righteousness!  For 
whidier  would  you  flee,  if  death  should  find  you  naked  t  In- 
deed there  is  no  hiding  yourselves  from  his  presence.  The 
pitiful  fig-leaves  of  your  own  righteousness  will  not  cover 
your  nakedness,  when  God  shall  call  you  to  stand  before  him. 
Adam  found  them  ineffectual,  and  so  will  you.  O  think  of 
death !  O  think  of  judgment !  Yet  a  little  while,  and  time 
shall  be  no  more ;  and  then  what  will  become  of  you,  if  the 
Lord  be  not  your  righteousness  ?  Think  you  that  Christ  will 
spare  you  t  No,  he  that  formed  you  will  have  do  mercy  oa 
you.  If  you  are  not  of  Christ,  if  Christ  be  not  your  righteou&» 
ness,  Christ  himself  shall  pronounce  you  damned.  And  can 
you  bear  to  think  of  being  damned  by  Christ  ?  Can  you  bear 
to  hear  the  Lord  Jesus  say  to  you,  *  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  bis  an- 
gels ? '  Can  you  live,  think  you,  in  evertasting  burnings?  Is 
Tour  flesh  brass,  and  your  bones  iront  what  if  they  aret 
hell-fire,  that  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  will 
heat  them  through  and  through.    Ajid  can  you  bear  to  depart 
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from  Christ  1  Oh  that  heart»piercing  thought  I  Ask  those  holy 
•oulst  who  are  at  any  time  hewuliog  aa  absent  God,  who 
walk  in  darkness^  and  see  no  ligbtt  though  but  a  few  days  or 
hours  ;  ask  them  what  it  is  to  lose  a  sight  and  presence  of 
Christ  1  See  how  they  seek  him  sorrowingt  and  go  mourning 
after  him  all  the  day  long !  And  if  it  is  so  dreadful  to  lose  the 
sensible  presence  of  Clnist  only  for  a  day,  what  must  it  be  to 
be  banished  from  him  to  all  eternity  1 

**  But  thus  it  must  be,  if  Christ  be  not  your  righteousness : 
for  God's  justice  must  be  satisfied;  and,  uulesa  Christ's 
righteousness  is  imputed  and  applied  to  you  here,  you  must 
hereafter  be  satisfying  the  divine  justice  in  hell-torments  eter* 
nally;  nay,  Christ  himself  shaD  condemn  you  to  that  place  of 
torment  And  how  cutting  is  that  thought !  Methinks  I  see 
fKNir,  trembling,  Christless  wretches,  standing  before  the  bar 
of  God,  crying  out,  Lord,  if  we  must  be  damned,  let  some  an* 
gel  or  some  archangel,  pronounce  the  damnatory  sentence  : 
but  all  in  vain.  Christ  himself  shall  prooounce  the  irrevocable 
aenlence.  Knowing*  therefore*  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  let  me 
persuade  you  to  close  with  Christ,  and  never  rest  till  you  can 
My,  *  The  Lord  our  righteousness/  Who  knows  but  the 
Lord  may  have  mercy  on,  nay,  abundantly  pardon,  youl  Beg 
of  God  to  give  you  faith ;  and,  if  the  Lord  give  you  that,  you 
will  by  it  receive  Christ,  with  his  righteousness,  and  his  alL 
Too  need  not  fear  the  greatness  or  number  of  your  sins« 
For,  are  you  sinners  ?  so  am  L  Are  you  the  chief  of  sin* 
oers?  so  am  L  Are  you  backslidia^  sinners  t  so  am  L 
And  yet  the  Lord,  (for  ever  adored  be  his  rich,  free,  and  sove^ 
leign  grace,)  the  Lord  is  my  righteousness.  Come  then,  O 
ffoumg  msn,  who  (as  I  acted  once  myself)  are  playing  the  pro* 
digal,  and  wandering  away  afar  off  from  your  heavenly  F»« 
ther's  house,  come  home,  come  home,  and  leave  your  swine's 
trough.  Feed  no  longer  on  die  husks  of  sensual  delights : 
for  Christ's  sake  arise,  and  come  home !  your  heavenly  Fa* 
ther  now  calls  you.  See  yonder  the  best  robe,  even  the  right* 
eousoess  of  his  dear  Son,  awaits  you.  See  it,  view  it  again 
and  again.  Consider  at  how  dear  a  rate  it  was  purchased, 
even  by  the  blood  of  God.  Consider  what  great  need  you 
have  of  it.  You  are  lost,  undone,  damned  for  ever,  without 
it.  Come  then,  poor  guilty  prodigals,  come  home :  indeed,  I 
will  not,  like  the  elder  brother  in  the  gospel,  be  angry;  no,  I 
will  rejoice  with  the  angels  in  heaven.  And  oh,  that  God 
would  now  bow  the  heavens,  and  come  down !   Descend,  O 
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Son  of  Godt  descend ;  and  as  thou  hast  shown  id  me  sudi 
mercj,  O  let  tbj  blessed  Spirit  apply  thy  rigbteousDess  to 
some  young  prodigals  now  before  thee,  and  clothe  their  naked 
souls  with  thy  best  robe  I '' 

PuBADiNGs.  '^  My  text  is  introduced  in  an  awful  manner, 
*  Yenly  I  say  unto  you ; '  and  what  Jesus  said  then,  he  says 
now  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  as  many  as  sit  under  a  preach- 
ed gospel,  and  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 
Let  me  exhort  you  to  see  whether  ye  are  conT«*rted ;  whether 
such  a  great  and  almighty  change  has  passed  upon  any  of 
your  souls.  As  I  toid  you  before,  so  I  tell  you  again,  ye  all 
hope  to  go  to  heaven,  and  I  pray  God  Almighty  ye  may  be  all 
there.  When  I  see  such  a  congregation  as  this,  if  my  heart 
is  in  a  proper  frame,  I  feel  myself  ready  to  lay  down  my  life, 
to  be  instrumental  only  to  save  one  soul.  It  makes  my  heart 
bleed  within  me,  it  makes  roe  sometimes  most  unwilling  to 
preach,  lest  that  word  that  I  hope  will  do  good,  may  increase 
the  damnation  of  any,  and  perhaps  of  a  great  part  of  the  Wh 
dority,  through  their  own  unbelief.  Give  me  leave  to  deal 
faithfully  with  your  souls.  I  have  your  dead  warrant  in  mj 
hand :  Christ  has  said  it,  Jesus  will  stand  to  it ;  it  is  like  tlM 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  it  altereth  not  Hark,  O 
man !  hark,  O  woman  !  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear  what  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  says,  *  Yerily  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  tittle  children,  ye  shall  not  eoter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Though  this  is  Saturday  night, 
and  ye  are  now  preparing  for  the  Sabbath,  for  what  you  know, 
you  may  yet  never  live  to  see  the  Sabbath.  You  have  had  aw* 
ful  proofs  of  this  lately;  a  woman  died  but  yesterday,  a  man 
died  the  day  before,  another  was  killed  by  something  that  fell 
from  a  house,  and  it  may  be  in  twenty*four  hours  more,  many 
of  you  may  be  carried  into  an  unalterable  state.  Now  then* 
for  God's  sake,  for  your  own  soul's  sake,  if  ye  have  a  mind 
to  dwell  with  God,  and  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  dwelling  in 
everlasting  burning,  before  I  go  any  further,  silently  put 
up  one  prayer,  or  say  Amen  to  the  prayer  I  would  put  in 
your  mouths  ;  *  Lord,  search  me  and  try  me  ;  Lord,  examinn 
my  heart,  and  let  my  conscience  speak ;  O  let  me  knoWf 
whether  I  am  converted  or  not ! '  What  say  ye,  my  dear  heari» 
ers  1  what  say  ye,  my  fellow-sinners  ?  what  say  ye,  my  guilty 
brethren  1  Has  God,  by  his  blessed  Spirit,  wrought  such  a 
change  in  your  hearts  ?  I  do  not  ask  you,  whether  God  has 
made  you  angels  ]    that  I  know  will  never  be;    I  only  ask 
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roa,  whether  je  have  any  welUgrounded  hope  to  think  that 
jtod  has  made  you  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  so  re<* 
lewed  in  and  changed  jour  natures,  that  you  can  say,  I  hum- 
>ly  hope^  that  as  to  the  habitual  temper  and  tendency  of  my 
nind,  that  my  heart  is  free  from  wickedness  ?  I  have  a 
lusband,  I  have  a  wife,  I  have  also  children,  I  keep  a  shop, 
[  mind  ray  business ;  but  I  love  these  creatures  for  God's 
lake,  and  do  every  thing  for  Christ ;  and  if  God  was  now 
;o  call  me  away,  according  to  the  habitual  temper  of  my  mind, 
[  can  say.  Lord,  I  am  ready;  and  however  I  love  the  crea* 
;uresY  I  hope  I  can  say,  ^  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  theet 
lYhom  have  I  in  heaven,  O  my  God  and  my  dear  Redeemer, 
Aat  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee ! '  Can  you  thank  God 
for  the  creatures,  and  say  at  the  same  time,  these  are  not  my 
Christ  ?  I  speak  in  plain  language,  you  know  my  way  of 
preaching  :  I  do  not  want  to  play  the  orator,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  counted  a  scholar  :  1  want  to  speak  so  as  I  may  reach  poor 
people's  hearts.  What  say  ye,  my  dear  hearers  ?  Are  ye  sensi- 
ble of  your  weakness  ?  Do  ye  feel  that  yon  are  poor,  misera- 
ble, blind,  and  naked,  by  nature  ?  Do  ye  give  up  your  hearts, 
your  affections,  your  wills,  your  understanding,  to  be  guided 
by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  as  a  little  child  gives  up  its  hand 
to  be  guided  by  its  parent  ?  Are  ye  little  in  your  own  eyes  ? 
Do  ye  think  meanly  of  yourselves  ?  And  do  you  want  to 
learn  something  new  every  day  ?  I  mention  these  marks, 
because  I  am  apt  to  believe  they  are  more  adapted  to  a  great 
many  of  your  capacities.  A  great  many  of  you  have  not  that 
flowmg  of  affection  ye  sometimes  had,  therefore  ye  are  for 
giving  up  all  your  evidences,  and  making  way  for  the  devil's 
coming  into  your  heart*  You  are  not  brought  up  to  the  mount 
as  ye  used  to  be,  therefore  ye  conclude  ye  have  no  grace  at 
alK  But  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  emptied  thee,  and 
humbled  thee  :  if  he  is  giving  thee  to  see  and  know  that  thou 
art  nothing ;  though  thou  art  not  growing  upward,  thou  art 
growing  downward ;  and  though  thou  hast  not  so  much  joy, 
yet  thy  heart  is  emptying  to  be  more  abundantly  replenished 
by  and  by. 

**  This  may  be  esteemed  as  enthusiasm  and  madness,  and 
as  a  design  to  undermine  the  established  church.  No !  God 
is  my  judge :— -I  should  rejoice  to  see  all  the  world  adhere  to 
her  Articles — I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  tninisters  of  the 
church  of  England  preach  up  those  very  Articles  they  have 
subscribed  to ;  but  Uiose  ministers  who  do  preach  up  the  Ar- 
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^les  are  esteemed  as  madmen,  enthusiastSy  schismaticsv  and 
undenninera  of  the  established  church  1  and  though  thej  saj 
these  things  of  me,  blessed  be  God*  they  are  without  fooDdatioo. 
My  dear  brethren,  1  am  a  friend  to  her  Articles,  I  am  a  frieiid 
to  her  Homilies,  I  am  a  friend  to  her  Liturgy  ;  and,  if  they 
did  not  thrust  me  out  of  their  churches^  1  would  read  then 
every  day :  but  1  do  not  confine  the  Spirit  of  God  there  :  for 
I  say  it  again,  I  love  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
esteem  him  my  brother,  my  friend,  my  spouse  ;^«ye,  my 
very  soul  is  knit  to  that  person  !  The  spirit  of  persecutioa 
will  never-— indeed  it  will  never  make  any  to  love  Jeeas 
Christ  The  Pharisees  make  this  to  be  madness,  so  much  as 
to  mention  persecution  in  a  Christian  country ;  but  there  is 
as  much  the  spirit  of  persecution  now  in  the  world  as  ever 
there  was*  Their  will  is  as  great,  b  t  blessed  be  God,  they 
want  the  power  ;  otherwise,  how  soon  would  they  send  me  to 
prison,  make  my  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  yea,  would  think  they 
did  God  service  in  killing  me,  and  would  rejoice  to  take  away 
my  life." 

Moi7NT  MoRUH.  ^'  *  They  came  to  the  place  of  which  God 
had  told  Abraham.  He  built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood 
in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar 
upon  the  wood.' 

**  And  here  let  us  pause  awhile,  and  by  faith  take  a  view  of 
the  place  where  the  father  has  laid  him.  I  doubt  not  hut  the 
blessed  angels  hovered  round  the  altar,  and  sang,  ^  Glory  bo 
to  God  in  5ie  highest ! '  for  giving  such  faith  to  man.  Cone 
all  ye  tender-hearted  parents,  who  know  what  it  is  to  look 
over  a  dying  child :  fancy  that  you  saw  the  altar  erected  be- 
fore you,  and  the  wood  laid  in  order,  and  the  beloved  Isaac 
bound  upon  it :  fancy  that  you  saw  the  aged  parent  standing 
l^y  weeping.  For  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  Abrahan 
wept,  since  Jesus  himself  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  ?  Oh 
what  pious,  endearing  expressions  pa^ed  now  alternately  ho- 
tween  the  father  and  the  son  I  Josephus  records  a  pathetic 
speech  made  by  each,  whether  genuine,  1  know  not:  but 
methinks  I  see  the  tears  trickle  down  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham's cheeks ;  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  ho 
cries,  *  Adieu,  adieu,  my  son !  the  Lord  gave  thee  to  mo, 
and  the  Lord  calls  thee  away  :  blessed  be  the  name  of  tho 
Lord  1  adieu,  my  Isaac,  my  only  son,  whom  I  love  as  nj 
own  soul :  adieu,  adieu  1 '  I  see  Isaac,  at  the  same  tino» 
meekly  resigning  himself  into  his  heavenly  Father's  handa. 
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mmA  ^rajriag  lo  the  Most  Higk*^  to  strengthen  hk  eaitUj  jpar 
rsal  la  strike  the  stioke.  But  why  do  I  atteoifit  to  deaoribe 
wbe4  either  sea  or  father  fdit.  It  is  imposstble  :  we  mejif 
kftdeedt  foim  seme  faint  idea  olVbut  shaU  never  fnUy  compve- 
bend  it,  tiU  we  ee«e  and  sit  down  with  them  in  the  kingdon 
of  heaven*  and  hear  then  tett  the  pleasing  slof y  over  asainw 
Hasten,  O  Leid,  that  blessed  time  I  O  let  thy  kingdom  eoaie  1 
I  see  your  hearts  affected.  I  see  your  eyes  weep.  And,  in* 
deed^  who  can  refrain  weeping  at  the  relta^ion  of  sndi  a  story  1 
But,  b^MUI»  i  show  you  a  raystory^  hid  under  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham's  only  son,  which,  unless  your  hearts  are  hardened, 
must  cause  you  to  weep  tears  of  love,  and  that  plentifully  too* 
I  would  willingly  hope  you  even  prevent  me  here,  and  are  rea^ 
dy  to  say,  *  It  is  the  love  of  God,  in  giving  Jesus  Christ  to 
die  for  our  sins.' " 

Pbtbr.  '*  Spiritual  sloth,  as  well  as  spiritual  pride,  helped 
to  throw  this  apostle  down.  The  Sun,  that  glorious  Snn  of 
Righteousness,  was  now  about  to  enter  into  bis  last  eclipse. 
Satan,  who  had  left  him  for  a  season,  or  till  the  season  of  his 
passion,  is  now  to  be  permitted  to  bruise  his  heel  again. 
This  is  his  hour,  and  now  the  powers  of  darkness  summon 
and  exert  their  strongest  and  united  efforts.  A  hymn  is  a 
prelude  to  his  dreadful  passion.  From  the  communion-table 
the  Saviour  retires  to  the  garden.  A  horrible  dread,  and  in* 
expressible  load  of  sorrow,  begin  to  overwhelm  and  weigh 
down  his  innocent  soul.  His  body  can  scarcely  sustain  it. 
See  how  he  falters  !  See  how  his  hands  hang  down,  and  his 
knees  wax  feeble  under  the  amazing  pressure  I  He  is  afflict- 
ed and  oppressed  indeed.  See !  see,  O  my  soul,  how  he 
sweats !  But  what  is  that  which  I  see  ?  Blood  I— drops  of 
blood — great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground.  Alas  ! 
was  ever  sorrow  like  unto  this  sorrow !  Hark  !  what  is  that 
I  hear)  Oh  dolorous  complaint  I  '  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me.'  Hark  !  he  speaks  again.  Amaz- 
ing I  the  Creator  complains  to  the  creature :  *  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death :  tarry  you  here  and 
watch  with  me.'  And  now,  he  retires  once  more.  But  see 
how  his  agony  increases — ^hark !  how  he  prays!  and  that,  too, 
yet  more  earnestly :  *  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me.'  And  will  his  heavenly  Father  leave  him  comfort- 
less? No.  An  angel  (O  happy,  highly  favoured  angel!)  is 
sent  from  heaven  to  strengthen  him.  fiut  where  is  Peter  all 
this  while?  We  fure  told  that  the  holy  Jesus  took  him,  with 
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James  and  John,  into  the  garden.  Surely  he  will  not  leave 
his  Lord  in  such  deep  distress !  What  is  he  doing  ?  I  hlush 
to  answer.  Alas!  he  is  sleeping:  nay,  though  awakened 
once  by  his  agonizing  Lord,  with  a  *  Simon  Peter,  sleepest 
thou  ?  What !  couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  one  hour !' 
yet  his  eyes,  notwithstanding  his  profession  of  constancy  and 
care,  are  heavy  with  sleep.     Lord,  what  is  man!  "     Works. 

I  have  now  finished  my  portraiture  of  Whitefield.     It  is,  I 
am  aware,  not  fine  ;  but  it  is  faithful,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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BOOKSELLERS,  PUBLISHERS,  AND  IMPORTERS, 

200,  BROADWAY,  NEW-TORK, 

Beg  to  announce  to  the  Religious  Community  that  they  have  recently 
issued  New  Editions  of  the  Tacious  Works  of  the 

Of  M^berUy  Chapelf 

INCLVDINO 

THE  LADrS  CLOSET  LIBRARY. 

The  volumes  of  this  popular  and  admired  series  already  published  are 

THE  MARYS;  or,  the  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness. 
THE  MARTHAS;  or,  the  Varieties  of  Female  Piety. 
THE  LYDIAS ;  or,  the  Development  of  Female  Character. 

Completinf  the  first  section  of  the  Lady*s  Closet  Library,  each  in  one  ele- 
gant 18mo.  volume,  handsomely  bound. 

The  next  series  will  be  Maternal  in  its  character.  The  first  volume, 
eontainine  *'  THE  HANNAHS,"  is  in  preparation,  and  will  speedily 
be  published. 

DEVOTIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  GUIDES, 

With  an  Introductory  Essav  by  the  ReT.  Albert  Barnes,  in  two  vols. 
ISmo.  Embellished  with  a  nne  rortrait  of  the  author,  from  an  original 
painting. 

This  work  furnishes  an  eleaint  and  portable  edition  of  the  following 
publications,  which,  in  a  detaoied  shape,  have  met  with  a  more  extensive 
circulation  among  aJl  classes  of  Christians,  than  any  other  books  of  the 
present  age. 

CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Perplexed. 
COMMUNION  WITH  GOD;  or.  a  Guide  lo  the  Devotional 
ETERNITY  REALIZED;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful. 
THE  GOD  OF  GLORY :  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Doubting. 
PLEASING  GOD;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Conscientious. 
REDEMPTION ;  or,  the  New  Song  in  Heaven. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN^S   CLOSET  LIBRARY. 

COMPRISING 

MANLY  PIETY  IN  ITS  PRINCIPLES, 
MANLY  PIETY  IN  ITS  SPIRIT. 
MANLY  PIETY  IN  I  IS  REALIZATIONS. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.    I  vcL  18mo. 
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THE  LOVE   OF   THE  SPIWT 

TRACED  IN  HIS  WORK- 

A  companion  to  the  Experiioental  Guides.    ISaAa,  Qniform  with  the 
Lady*s  Closet  Library.    Extra  doth. 

The  above  works  of  the  Rey.  Robwi  PhiUp^are  aU  new  tuad  bttaatilbl^ 
printed  Editions,  and  foim  appreprwie  Books  foe  pnmaur  to  eh*  Toatfa 
Itc  They  are  kept  consunily  for  sale,  in  plaio  or  &ncy  bindings,  at  D. 
Appleton  and  Co/s  store,  900,  Broad  iray,  and  may  be  procared  of  i 
respectable  bookseUer  throughout  the  Uniisd  States. 


This  day  is  published,  the  Second  Edition  of 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROFESSOR: 

Addressed  in  a  series  of  CounseHi  and  Cautions  to  the  Membefs  of  Chris- 
tian  Churches,  by  John  Aii«bi.l  Jamcs^  author  of  the  FmnUfi  Jbwttsr, 
•AixtoiM  Enptirtr  ^fter  Std/oatien^  kc    Second  edition,  1  voL  12mo» 

JKbOj  9y  Dm  4Wie  shmm^, 

THE  FLOWER  FADED: 

A  short  Memoir  of  Clementine  Cuvier,  Daughter  of  Baaua  Cuvier,  wiih 
Reflections  by  John  Anobll  Jambs.  One  elegant  ISokk  Tolunse,  eoH 
beUished  with  a  beautiful  portrait. 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  MlS8K»iFARY  ENTERPRISES  IN 
THE  SOUTH  a&A  ISLANDS: 

With  tlemarks  upon  the  Natural  History  of  the  Ishmds ;  Origin, 
Languages,  Traditions,  and  Usages  of  the  Inhabitants ; 

BY   JOHN    WILLIAMS, 

or    THB     LONDON     MISSIONARY     8001BTT. 

"  And  idkfo  M»  rtetf  mtttrip  ei^lfaib/'^bAiAH  tL  VBL 

Illustrated  with  a  Map  and  Engrayings  on  Wood,  by  G.  Baxter. 

FIRST  AMBBICAN  BDITIOW, 

With  an  Introductory  Essay, 
BY  THB  REV.  WILUAM  ADAMS, 
Of  Broomt'Slrut  ChureL 
One  handsome  octavo  rolume,  extra  cloth. 

The  indefatigable  author  of  this  work,  hairing  traTeHod  a  hundred  thowand 
miles,  and  spent  eighteen  yvarsin  promothig  iHa  spread  of  the  Gospel,  presents 
it  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  Christianity,  as  a  fiiithful  recorti 
of  the  scenes  he  has  witnessed,  and  the  imafes  and  impressioBs  which  exist  in 
his  mind.  In  his  own  words,  "  he  has  endeavoured  to  take  his  readers  with 
him  to  eacn'ofthe  islands  he  has  visited — to  make  him  familiar  with  their  chieft 
and  people— to  show  him  what  a  missionary  life  is — and  to  awaken  in  his  mia^ 
emotions  sunilar  to  those  which  successively  filled  his  own.*'  jflL 
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